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«*it  The  vignette,  in  Che  engraved  title  page  prefiied  to  tbb  volone,  it  IWxn  a  dei^ 
hy  Mr.  Leslie,  a  young  American  artist  of  the  highest  promise,  who  it  now  studying  la 
England.  It  is  intended  to  represent  the  imperishable  nature  of  poetry  and  literature^ 
by  a  statue  of  Apotlo,  surrounded  by  massive  ruins,  while  it  aione  rem^jos  unmutiiated 
hy  time.  In  the  fore  ground  is  seated  a  poet  in  the  costume  of  the  middle  ages,  con- 
templating it. 
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Paris  in  Eighteen  Hundred  and  Two  and  in  E^hleen  Hundred 
and  Fourteen.  By  the  Rev.  William  Shepherd.  Grt* 
pp.  280. 

[From  tlio  Edbborgh  RoTiew.] 

Mr.  Shepherd,  who  is  well  known  to  the  literary  world  as  ati 
accomplished  scholari  and  to  (he  political  as  an  inflexible  lover  of 
liberty  and  friend  of  the  constitution,  has,  in  our  opinion,  conferred 
a  real  obligation  upon  the  common  run  of  readers  and  travellers, 
by  the  publication  of  this  little  work.  It  is  ushered  into  notice 
without  anv  pretensions,  either  in  the  form  of  the  edition,  or  In 
the  autbor^^s  tone.  He  plainly  tells  his  reasons  for  printing, 
which,  independently  of  external  evidence,  bear  the  stamp  of 
truth.  His  journal,'  kept  on  his  6rst  tour  to  Paris  in  1 802,  accord* 
ing  to  a  practice  always,  it  seems,  adopted  by  him  when  tn  \f  1- . 
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ling,  was  in  continaal  requisition  among  bis  friends  for  serend 
years.  When  be  returned  from  a  recent  excursion  to  the  same 
place,  it  was  natural  that  a  still  greater  demand  should  be  made 
upon  bis  kindness ;  and  he  foresaw  much  trouble  in  superintend* 
ing  its  circulation.  Nothing  could  be  more  obvious  than  the  sug* 
gestion  of  ^giving  it  at  once  to  the  public.  <<  In  my  embarrass- 
inent,''say8  be,  "I  recollected  to  have  heard  of  an  honest  Qua- 
ker, who  resided  in  the  back  settlements  of  America,  and  who^ 
finding  himself  absolutely  eaten  up  by  transient  passengers,  set 
op  the  sign  of  the  Dun  Cow ;  after  which,  though  he  made  no 

frofit,  he  enjoyed  the  comforts  of  a  quiet  house.  Upon  this  hint 
have  committed  both  my  journals  to  the  press.  If  any  thing 
more  than  what  accrued  to  the  American  accrues  to  me,  *  Lucro 
apfonatn** ''  P.  viii.  . 

A  work  of  this  kind,  putting  forth  no  pretensions  beyond  those 
of  a  Diary  actually  kept  for  the  traveller's  own  use,  to  point  the 
nccuraoy  of  bis  observations,  and  record  matters  of  information, 
or  recall  agreeable  recollections,  ought  in  fairness  to  be  judged 
according  to  those  professions.  Is  it  a  good  journal — apparently 
the  work  of  a  sensible  and  accomplished  man — such  as  no  well 
educated  man  need  be  ashamed  of,  if  it  by  accident  were  found 
in  bis  repositories,  and  perused  by  a  stranger — calculated  to  serve 
its  primary  purposes  with  respect  to  the  author,  and  to  render 
future  travellers  a  reasonable  share  of  assistance  in  their  journeys 
and  observations?  This  is  the  fit  question  to  be  put ;  and  we  are 
enabled  confidently  to  answer  it  in  the  affirmative ;  with  the  ad- 
dition, which  is  not  required  of  such  a  work,  that  it  contains  every- 
where the  traces  of  a  vigorous  mind,  at  once  shrewd  and  bold,  and 
of  feelings  anc|  principles  equally  candid  and  pure.  Political  dis- 
cussions, indeed,  seem  to  be  rather  avoided  than  courted  ;  nothing 
approaching  to  violence  can  be  discerned ;  we  might  even  say 
that  the  writer's  impartiality  is  carried  far  enough  to  make  his 
political  bias  on  the  questions  which  incidentally  come  in  his  way 
a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

Mr.  Shepherd's  object,  in  first  visiting  the  French  capital,  was 
wholly  unconnected  with  party,  or  with  political  matters,  except 
in  so  far  as  these  mukt  necessarily  claim  part  of  every  man's  ob- 
servation. His  principal  object  was  the  study  of  those  wonder- 
ful monuments  of  ancient  and  modern  genius  which  the  conquests 
of  France  had  enabled  her  to  collect  in  one  rich  assemblage,  such 
as  never  before  existed  within  the  same  space.  He  was  desi- 
rous of  viewing  the  pictures  and  marbles,  and  of  examining  the 
manuscript  treasures  of  the  libraries,  principally  with  a  reference 
to  the  favourite  study  of  his  leisure  hours— the  revival  of  letters 
in  Europe  after  the  dark  ages.  Formerly  it  was  necessary  to 
dimb  the  Alps,  and  wander  over  whole  provhices,  in  order  to 
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Ipratify  fbb  learned  and  dignified  corioaitj :  The  spdib  of  Itdj 
wre  now  brought  together  almost  imder  the  same  roof,  and  there 
thrown  open  to  the  whole  world.  Justice  may  indeed  complain ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  repress  a  regret^  not  wholly  romantic  or  senti- 
mental,  that  the  French  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  opening  the 
road  to  the  mine,  and  thus  enabling  each  curious  one  to  explore 
for  himself  the  treasures,  perhaps  more  precious  while  fixed  in 
their  native  soil,  and  surrounded  as  it  were  with  the  delightful 
associations  of  the  spot  But  the  prodigious  gain,  in  point  of 
case  and  convenience,  which  has  resulted  from  the  pillage,  not 
to  the  despoilers  only,  but  to  the  transalpine  world  at  large,  can- 
not admit  of  a  doutit,  how  little  soever  it  may  be  received  as  an 
excuse  for  the  deed.  The  question  of  restoration  lately  excited 
some  attention.  Granting,  however,  that  such  a  wound  could 
safely  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  national  feelings  of  the  French 
people,  in  circumstances  eminently  critical ;  enormous,  we  maj 
say  inextricable,  difficulties  would  have  presented  tfaeinselves 
in  the  detail  of  such  a  measure.  Nor  can  any  reasonable  doubt 
remain,  that  a  portion  of  the  treasures  would  have  been  destroyed 
unavoidably  in  the  removal,  while  a  portion  was  wilfully  spoiled 
by  the  conquered  party;  and,  perhaps,  a  portion  would  have 
found  its  way  to  other  places  than  those  they  had  been  taken 
firom.  Probably  their  remaining  in  Paris  was  a  matter  of  necessi- 
ty, as  the  only  tolerably  certain  means  of  preserving  them,  inde- 
pendently of  the  political  obstacles  to  that  restoration  which  jtn* 
lice  prescribed. 

The  correct  taste  everywhere  exhibited  in'^this  journal,  makei 
us  regret  that  Mr.  Shepherd  treats  so  sparingly  of  the  dettiils  of 
the  galleries.  In  his  nrst  journey,  he  dismisses  the  pictures  with 
a  single  sentence,  and  does  not  enter  at  all  into  the  particulars 
of  his  examination.  He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  experienced,  as 
we  believe  every  visiter  of  the  Louvre  does,  a  sort  of  distraction 
in  his  first  visit,  which  doies  not  allow  a  minute  inspection ;  and 
a  satiety  from  the  immensity  of  the  banquet  served  upallatonce^ 
so  as  to  prevent  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  the  individual  luxuries* 
Ail  persons  who  have  frequented  those  rich  collections,  either  in 
Italy  or  France,  feel  the  desbe  strongly  grow  upon  them,  of  sin^ 
gling  out  a  few  prime  specimens  of  art,  and  poring  over  them 
separated  from  the  rest.  Every  one  who  has  travelled  must 
have  felt  how  much  more  exquisitely  he  relished  a  visit  to  some 
place,  where  a  single  first-rate  picture  was  to  be  seen— soms 
church,  or  convent,  or  chateau,  remarkable  only  for  this  solitary 
jewel,  than  a  surfeiting  morning  spent  in  devouring  the  richer 
wonders  of  a  collection ;  in  every  compartment  of  which  might 
be  found  pieces  of  transcendent  merit — ^possibly  as  fine  as  the 
single  ornament  of  the  obscure  altar,  the  distant  refectory,  or  the 
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comfortleis  and  balf-roioed  chateta.  We  the  rather  ascribe  oor 
author's  slight  notice  of  the  pabtings,  in  his  first  tour,  to  soiae 
such  feelings ;  l^cause,  in  his  second,  when  from  the  noveltT* 
being  past,  he  had  leisure  and  self-conimand  to  pursue  the  plan 
of  taking  d^few  studies  each  time  he  visited  the  galierj,  he  enters 
somewhat  more  into  detail.  Stilli  however,  we  could  have  wished 
for  a  much  fuller  statement  )-Ihe  might  at  least  have  told  us  what 
he  felt — and  his  remarks  on^  the  masterpieces,  if  not  those  of  an 
artist,  or  a  professed  connoisseur,  would  have  borne  the  stamp  of 
a  vigorous,  original  mind,  and  a  just  taste.  In  his  first  visit,  the 
statues  seem  to  have  struck  him  still  more  forcibly  than  the  pic- 
tures. 

*'  Here,"  says  he,  ''  when  I  found  myself  surrounded  by  the  works 
of  Phidias,  Praxitiles,  and  Xeuxis — ^works  which,  for  so  many  cea* 
turies  before  the  Christian  era,  had  excitedthe  enthusiastic  admira- 
tion of  enlightened  Greece,  and  which  the  bold  spirit  of  the  Romana 
durst  not  aspire  to  emulate — ^I  could  hardly  persuade  myself  of  the 
reality  of  the  scene  which  was  exhibited  to  my  view : — ^And  whea 
I  gazed  with  minute  attention  on  the  Apollo,  the  Laocoon,  the  Mir* 
millo-moriens,  and  the  other  pieces  of  sculpture  with  which  the  en- 
gravings and  casts  that  I  had  consulted  in  the  course  of  my  classical 
studies  had  made  me  familiar — I  soon  found  that  no  copy  was  ade- 
quate  to  represent  the  spirit  of  the  august  originals.  What  a  lesson 
does  this  collection  give  on  the  instal^ity  of  human  things!  These 
breathing  marbles  were  the  splendid  (ruits  of  the  victories  gained  by 
^  the  armies  of  Rome  over  the  degenerate  Greeks.  The  Romaos 
have  degenerated  in  their  turn ;  anid  the  prize  of  valour  has  been 
wrested  from  their  feeble  hands,  by  the  descendants  of  those  Gauls 
whom  they  once  compelled  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  slavery.  Who 
can  deem  it  an  impossible  supposition,  that,  in  the  course  of  revolv- 
ing years,  M  may  be  transferred  by  the  hand  of  victory  from  the 
Seine  to  the  Neva — from  Paris  to  Petersburg."  P.  50, 61. 

The  concluding  sentence  contains  a  singular  anticipation,  though 
Certainly  an  accidental  one,  of  an  event,  which,  twelve  years 
afterwards,  was  undoubtedly  very  near  taking  place.  Before^ 
ijuitting  the  galleries,  it  b  fair  io  remark  with  what  praiseworthy 
liberality  they  are  made  accessible  to  the  world.  Tl^y  are  open, 
without  any  ^e  or  reward,  to  strangers  every  day  from  ten  to  four, 
and  to  the  Parisians  three  days  in  the  week;  a  distinction  which, 
however  necessary,  would  not,  in  this  country,  be  very  well  re- 
lished, nor,  indeed,  very  patiently  submitted  to. 

With  the  curiosity  respecting  such  subjects  natural  to  aft  tra* 
Tellers,  but  peculiarly  appropriate  in  an  ecclesiastic,  our  author 
Tisits  attentively  the  places  of  worship  wherein  he  goes,  and  in- 
(brais  himself  respectmg  the  state  of  his  clerical  bretbrenr-^hi(^h 
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H  certaialjr  fiir  from  brilliant,  and  their  estimation  among  the 
peopfey  which  b,  we  are  sorry  to  observe,  somewhat  in  propor- 
tion to  their  worldly  condition.  In  the  followin|  account  of  a 
Sunday,  and  the  most  awfnl  solemnity  of  the  Romish  churchy 
perhaps  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  remarL  the  difference  between  a 
protestant  and  catholic  observer — between  Mr.  Eustace  and  the 
pastor  of  Gateacre :  for  a  Sunday  in  Paris  m  lHOt,  and  high 
inass  in  Bonaparte's  principal  church,  will  probably  not  be  al- 
lowed to  present  the  real  picture  of  a  catholic  sabbath  and  sacra« 
ment  Nevertheless,  we  suspect  that  had  Mr.  £ustace  been  at 
Paris,  his  emotions  would  have  clothed  the  scene  with  somewhat 
more  imposing  colours  ;  and  of  this  we  are  pretty  sure,  that  the 
reader  will  easily  recognise,  not  merely  the  protestant,  but  the 
sturdy  presbyterian,  in  some  parts  of  our  author's  remarks*  With 
these,  it  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  tve  are  prepared  to  sympa- 
thize in  an  especial  manlier,  in  this  land  of  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant. 

<'  On  Sunday  morning  the  27th,  we  went  to  hear  high  mass  in  the 
•burch  at  Notre-Dame.     On  our  way  to  this  venerable  gothic  edi- 
fice, we  observed  one  half  of  the  shopQ  open,  and  the  other  half  shut* 
If  our  observation  was  correct,  it  would  of  course  ascertain  the  opi- 
nion of  the  burgeois  of  Paris  on  the  reverenee  due  to  the  sabbath* 
I  was  amused  with  a  sort  of  compromise  which  some  shop-keepers 
seemed  to  make  between  religion  and  avarice,  by  shutting  thoir  win- 
dows, and  exposing  their  goods  at  their  doors.    On  the  whole,  there 
was  li^e  of  the  outward  and  visible  signs  of  Sunday.  .  One  distin- 
guishing symptom  was  wanting — the  ringing  of  bells.  1  presume  these 
noisy  annunciations  of  prayers  and  curses,  joy  and  sorrow,  wedding 
and  death — ^were  all  melted  into  coin  during  the  revolution.    When 
we  arrived  at  the  church,  the  procession  of  the  host  was  moving  up 
one  of  the  side  aisles.    Penetrating  the  crowd  which  was  assembled 
in  the  nave,  we  proceeded  to  the  choir,  and  ascended  intp  a  gallery, 
where  we  had  a  full  view  of  the  whole  extent  of  the  church.    Our 
attention  was  attracted  by  the  procession,  preceded  by  a  number 
•f  boys,  dressed  in  white  vestments,  and  bearing  tapers.     These 
were  followed  by  eight  or  ten  priests,  who  moved  on  in  slow  and 
solenm  state,  singing  as  they  walked  ;--4hen  appeared  the  distributers 
of  incense,  who  dispensed  it  from  silver  urns,  suspended  from  their 
waists  by  a  silver  chain.    The  de^mce  and  grace  with  which  they 
managed  these  sacred  vases,  well  entitle  them  to  the  appellation  of  ele^ 
rical  Veaifises.  In  the  centre  was  the  canopy  which  covered  the  host. 
This  canopy  was  surrounded  by  ecclesiastics,  and  followed  by  pious 
votaries,  who  chanted  the  service  as  they  went  along.    The  chorus 
which  they  formed  was  rendered  more  solemn  by  the  sound  of  an  in- 
strument like  a  bassoon ; — the  voices  of  the  priests  were  in  tune  with 
this    instrument: — and  the  harmony  which  they  produced  had  a 
veiy  fine  effect    The  procession  was  flank«d  by  a  party  of  solcUers ; 
who,  I  preanme,  attended  fer  the  purpose  of  protecting  die  ceremony 
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lh>m  the  insnlts  of  those  who  were  dissatisfied  witt  the  taiholie  rB^ 
ligion.  At  the  elevadoD  of  the  host,  the  military  comtnaRdiiig  ofll- 
eer  gave  the  word  in  a  tone  of  voice  which  echoed  through  the 
vaulted  roof  of  the  church.  At  this  signal  the  drums  beat,  a^  the 
swell  of  the  organ  mingled  with  the  war-note.  The  soldiers,  on  one 
knee,  fixed  the  butt  end  of  their  muskets  on  the  pavement,  and  con* 
tinued  in  that  attitude  till,  on  the  cessation  of  the  sound  of  drum  and 
organ,  tlie  word  of  command  was  given,  and  they  rose.  After  the 
procession  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  inside  of  the  church,  the 
chief  priests  advanced  to  the  high  altar  and  performed  the  mass — 
their  voices  being  occasionally  assisted  by  the  organ.  At  varioot 
intervals  voluntaries  were  played  upon  this  instrument,  some  of 
which  were  absolutely  jigs.  On  the  whole,  our  visit  to  Notre-DaoM 
presented  to  us  a  strange  mixture  of  religious  solemnity,  military 
state,  and  levity.  In  the  course  of  the  service,  two  coUectioiia  of 
money  occurred ; — the  first  for  the  benefit  6f  the  church,  the  second 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  Of  the  multitudes  assembled  to-day  i« 
this  vast  edifice,  I  do  not  believe  that  more  than  200  repaired  thither 
for  religious  purposes ; — the  rest  were  composed  only  of  persons  whe 
were  attracted  by  motives  of  curiosity."  P.  58 — 61. 

There  is  nothing  more  striking  in  the  observations  suggested 
by  Mr.  Shepherd's  first  visit  to  Paris,  than  the  disrepute  into 
which  republicanism,  and  every  thing  connected  with  it,  bad  fal- 
len, although  it  was  long  before  Bonaparte's  power  was  fully  es* 
tablished,  and  be  could  have  exerted  his  influence  in  putting 
down  the  democracy,  upon  the  ruins  of  which  he  built  his  despo« 
lism.  At  the  theatre,  everywhere  a  good  exponent  of  popular 
feelings,  but  in  Paris  by  far  the  best,  he  found  unlimited  applause 
bestowed  on  all  passages  disparaging  to  popular  institutions.  There 
be  saw,  at  the  Comedie  Fran^aise,  the  Cinna  of  Corneille,  which 
abounds  in  sentiments  of  political  tendency,  and  applicable  tu  the 
circumstances  of  the  day.  ^^  One  solitary  plebeian  made  a  few  at- 
tempts to  excite  applause  of  the  democratic  sentiments  ;  but 
he  was  indignantly  silenced  by  the  rest  of  the  audience.  On  the 
contrary,  the  following  lines  were  received  with  a  thunder  of  ap^ 
probation. 

*  Mais  quand  le  peupfe  est  mattre  on  n'agit  qu'en  tumulte* 
La  voix  de  la  raison  jamais  ne  se  consulte ; 
-    Les  fionneurs  sont  vendus  aux  plus  ambitieux, 
L'autorit^  livr6e  aux  plus  seditieux : 
Ces  petits  souverains  qu'il  fait  pour  une  ann^e, 
Voyant  d'un  temps  u  court  leur  puissance  bom6e, 
Des  plus  heureux  desseins  font  avorter  le  fruit 
De  peur  de  les  laisser  a  celui  qui  les  suit 
Conmie  ib  ont  pen  de  part  an  bien  dont  ils  ordonnent^ 
Dans  le  champ  du  public  largement  ils  moissonneat; 
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Aasur^  que  chacim  lenr  pardoime  aisement, 

Esperaot  a  son  tour  un  pareil  traitement. 

Le  pire  des  6tatg  c*eat  I'^tat  populaire.'  "     P.  81—^2. 

We  are  sorrj  to  find  that  a  similar  experimeiff  on  popular  ' 
feeling,  which  our  author  made  in  (he  same  place  this  year,  was 
yery  far  from  giving  a  result  equally  favourable  to  the  existing 
government.  The  minority  was  far  from  insignificant — notwith- 
standing Bonaparte's  recent  downfall— the  eclat  of  a  new  dynas- 
ty, or  still  nlore  seductive  restoration — the  return  of  wishedfor 
peace,  and  the  presence  of  powerful  armies.  The  two  parties^ 
on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  be  pretty  nearly  balanced : — but  of 
this  in  its  proper  place.  We  anticipate  it  here  in  order  io  show 
that  the  theatre  does  not  reflect  merely  the  sentiments  favoured 
by  the  ruling  powers  ;  and  that,  of  consequence,  the  observation 
which  our  author  there  took  in  1802  of  the  new  government's 
popularity,  and  the  discredit  of  republicanism,  was  the  more  io  be 
relied  on.  His  inference  from  it,  as  drawn  and  committed  to 
paper  at  the  time,  may  &irly  be  reckoned  a  just  one,  after  the 
events  that  have  confirmed  it.  The  Parisians,  he  observes, 
teemed  to  be  ripe  for  the  elevation  of  an  Augustus  to  the  imperial 
throne.  This  was  written  about  two  years  before  Bonaparte  de- 
clared  himself  emperor. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  what  are  commonly  termed  the 
galleries ;  or  the  collection  of  old  pictures,  marbles,  books,  and 
medals,  so  well  known  to  every  one,  that  we  should  only  have 
dwelt  on  any  thing  new  and  singular  in  our  author's  remarks  upon 
them.  But  there  is  one  institution  connectecl  with  this  subject, 
of  a  very  pleasing  nature,  and  not  at  all  known  in  this  country, 
the  Musee  Natioudle  des  Monumens  Franfais.  It  owes  i(s  ori** 
gin  to  the  barbarous  ravages  committed  upon  the  works  of  art  and 
remains  of  antiquity  in  different  parts  of  France  during  the  revo- 
lution. M .  Lenoir  obtained  permission  from  the  convention  to 
collect  their  fragments,  and  restore  them  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
their  primitive  state,  depositing  them  in  a  large  convent  which 
was  set  apart  for  their  reception*  By  his  industry  and  ingenuity 
upwards  of  five  hundred  French  monuments  are  there  arranged 
in  excellent  order  and  preservation.  They  are  classed  accord- 
ing to  their  respective  ages,  and  thus  afford  the  best  history  of 
the  progress  of  sculpture  in  different  stages  of  (he  art.  The  more 
ancient  stones  are  properly  placed  in  the  gloomy  parts  of  the 
building;  while  the  splendours  of  the  modern  workmanship  is  ad- 
vantageously exhibited  in  the  light  halls ;  and  the  garden  contains 
many  tombstones,  among  others  those  pf  Abelard  and  Eloisa* 
The  windows  are  enriched  with  the  superb  painted  glass  assem- 
bled  from  a  thousand  churches,  and  which  could  only  thus  be 
saved  from  the  destroying  fanaticism  of  the  day. 
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The  fcieiltlfic  reader  wiR  natiiralfj  desire  to  luioir  tfae  pstli* 
culars  of  a  sitting  of  the  national  institute;*  and  oar  author  hai 
detailed  them  with  great  spirit— underrating,  however,  we  must 
remark,  the  effects  even  or  the  mutemery  wbfch  he  descHbe^> 
inasmuch  as  it  depends  altogether  on  its  adaptation  to  the  persona 
concerned,  whether  it  may  not  afford  just  as  powerful  a  stimu- 
lant to  exertion  as  a  graver  or  more  sober  method  of  proceeding. 

.  <<  The  hall  in  which  this  society  assembles  is  a  noble  apariment^ 
the  Bides  of  which  are  ornamented  with  two  beautiful  pillars  of  the 
eorinthian  order;  between  the  columns  are  marble  statues  of  the 
.Celebrated  French  statesmen  and  warriors.  In  the  middle  of  the  hall 
an  area  is  railed  off  for  the  accommodation  of  the  members;  Betweea 
this  rail  and  the  wall  are  several  rows  of  benches,  which,  on  our  en- 
trance, we  found  so  much  crowded  with  spectators,  that  we  expe- 
rienced no  small  difficulty  in  procuring  seats.  While  waiting  I  ha^ 
leisure  to  take  a  survey  of  the  company ;  among  whom,  my  a^tten- 
tion  was  particularly  directed  to  the  famous  Abdallah  Meno.u,  w)>(i 
sat  near  the  [iresident's  chair.  In  the  fat  stupidity  of  this  warrior's 
Gountenance,  I  thought  I  could  discern  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  e^- 
pulsion  of  the  French  from  Egypt.  Whilst  meditating  on  the  woii- 
jderful  scenes  which  tlie  army  of  Egypt  had  witnessed,  the  membeiy 
.«f  the  Institutes  entered  the  hall.  Their  costume  was  very  odd.  It 
consisted  of  a  dark  green  coat,  richly  embroider^ 'With  light  green 
lace,  a  yellow  waistcoat  and  green  breeches.  This  attire  gave  them 
the  appearance  of  a  company  of  old  English  butlers.  The  president 
having  opened  the  sitting  by  a  short  speech,  the  celebrated  Lalande 
mounted  the  tribune,  and  read  a  memoir  of  astronomical  observations, 
which,  though  I  am  morally  certain  not  one  of  his  auditors  under- 
stood, was  received  with  thundering  plaudits.  He  was  succeeded 
by  other  Savans,  who  read  papers  like  so  many  school  boys.  So 
rapid  and  indistinct  was  their  pronuneiation,  that  I  found  myself  uiea- 
pable  of  following  the  thread  of  their  discourses,  and  their  enuncia- 
tion so  monotonous,  that  it  lulled  9e  into  a  gentle  slumber,  which 
-was  only  interrupted  by  the  applauses  that  followed  the  termination 
of  each  memoir.  In  short,  I  found  the  proceedings  of  the  national 
institute, af  tedious  as  those  of  the  royal  society  of  London;  and  I 
was  heartily  glad  to  espape  from  an  assembly  which,  in  my  opinion, 
was  chargeable  with  a  profuse  waste  of  time.  For  what  benefit  can 
be  derived  from  the  hearing  of  mathematical  calculations,  the  detail 
of  chemical  experiments,  and  a  long  series  of  profound  argumenta- 
tion, the  comprehension  of  which  can  only  be  the  result  of  patient 
study  in  the  retirement  of  the  closet  ?  The  wight  who  can  satis- 
factorily decide,  whether  it  ijmore  irksome  to  listen  to  an  incompre- 
hen^ble  oration,  or  to  harangue  a  hstless  and  inattentive  multitude^ 
may  solte  the  question,  whether  the  orators  or  the  auditors  of  the 
above-mentioned  learned  bodies,  are  doomed  to  the  most  disagreeable 
task?"  P.  100—102. 
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JKo  ^tter  fttfsi^  in  the  &«t  fonr  aeedt  -defyn  ns,  excejpt  Ult 
d^cription  of  the  exquisite  EDj^iisb  garden  at  the  Petit  Tnanony 
the  favourite  retreat  of  thelate  uribrlunate  queen*  The  iketch 
it  verj  shorti  and  we  transcribe  it  wiUingl/.  '    ^ 

**  The  Jardii^  Anglois  is  laid  out  with  exquisHfi  taste.  Here  Wt 
passed  trough  shady  walks,  which  wind  ahout  gentle  deolivitics,  tffl 
we  reached  a  grottOy  from  which  a  soblcrraDeous  passage  couddcted 
68  to  the  top  of  an  artificial  mount  Descending  from  this,  we  pursu- 
ed the  course  of  a  narrc^  streamlef^  Mil  we  arrived  at  the  Ham^aUi 
which  consists  of  a  farm-house,  a  nrill,  and  a  churchy  aU  oonstructed 
"  in  the  true  stjie  of  elegant  hitfticity,  enveloped  in  -  trees,  and  ^almost 
covered  with  ivy,  vinee^  woodbines,  and  other  speciesf'  of  parasitio 
plants.  Before  the  filameau  is  a  pool  of  wafer,  fringed  with  ree^  and 
bnlmshes.  ^eyond  la  a  gentle  sloping  lawn ;  and  the  view  if  term!- 
nate4  by  trees,  which  conceal  the  winding  walks.  What  mnst4i^e 
been  the  sensations  of  the  late  owner  of  this  retreat^  when  she  con* 
trasted  the  voluptuous  days  which  she  had  sjfent  in  its  seduotj^e  at* 
elusion,  with  the  terrifving  altitude  of  the  temple,  and  the  fetid  dun- 
geon of  the  Bicitre  1  Evil?  are  certainly  heightened  by  ccfntrast :  and 
5ion^  a  Idng  is  but  a  man,  and  a  queen  a  w^man,  jjyet  the  woes  of 
royalty  anst  be  attended  with  an  anguish  peculiiA*  to  ttiemselves. 
The  pleasare  which  I  experienced  in  contemplating  the  ddieievs 
nctmery  of  the  Petit  Trianon  was  intermixed  with  serious  refleetiotta. 
I  Itft  itsshade,  however,  with  reluctai^c%."    P.  1 12»  1 13. 

Mr*  Shepherd's  second  visit  to  Paris  ^as  principallj  nnder^ 
taken  with  the  same  views  sua  the  fiirmer ;  bu|.one  verj  prominent 
feature  of  inlerest,  of  course,  consists  ii|Il)ie  change  that  had  re- 
.  omtlj.lakea  place ;  and,  accerdanigiy^,  (ne  parts  of  the  narrative 
whidi  excite  the  greatest  inters  are  those  which  recbrd  the  trar 
Ttfler^a  ffMaarks  upon  the  dispositioBi  of  the  pei^le  towards  their 
new  gevemmentt  and  their  feelings  with  respect  to  the  hnaater 
lAom  Aejr  bed  so  reoeatl/  go4ie«rid  of.  The  candour  and  impar- 
Halfty  of  the  author'^  observations  dpon  this  delict  topic  are  ex- 
tremitly  satisfactory.  The  general  result  is  ^ertainiy^vhot  Bvght 
bifve  been  predicted ;,— that  the  majority  of  the  peojAe  are  deci* 
dedlj  against  Bonaparte,  and  (tiendlj,  though  not  Terj  zealomlj 
so,  to  the  government  which  has  put  an  end  Id  his  tyrann v  ^^-^hat 
the  majorilj  of  the  army  have  a  leaning  tiMrards  him»  and  a'cliliiB'- 
cGnation,  mingled  with  much  personal  conj^nipt,  towards  the  re- 
stored dynasty  ; — that  the  marshals  are  unp(^ular  with  the  soldie* 
*  rj  on  account  of  (hen:  conduct  towards  Iheir  favourite  chief,  and 
.  are  thus  likely  to  serve  the  present  court  faithfoliy.  With  re- 
spect to  the  question  most  important  to  foreign  aatbns>  and  espe- 
eiallj  lo  ourselves,  the  disposttion  of  France  towards  peaceable  or 
hos^  measures  with  her  neighbours^  the  result  of  our  author's  ob- 
senrationa  rather  disapftofaits  the  expectatipna  whieh  m%ht  fairlhf 
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Wo  been  indulged.'  Ha  seeps  to  think  tbai  tjbe  national  prld^liip 
been  tBO  sorely  wounded  fp  ki  tb^  ]f^9p\p  re&( ;  and^tbat,  notwilbr 
f  tyidin^  alt  Jibey  bav«  siifier^d,  ibey;  would  derive  ^  consolatigii 
Stmm  anjrtooviibion'wbich  aiigfat  grre  thini:  tbe  ^opportunity  of 

*  iupiogaway  tbeir  late  staini^  and  taking  <beir  cenenge*'  Todenj 
tbe^  fact,  because  of  its  tn^onsistency  witb  our  previous  beUef  hi 

*tbe' effects  of  the  conscription  and  Russian  campaign,  would  fae 
rash  and  dogmatical.     It  might  argu^,  too,  an  inattention  to  4«fo 


self;  for,  parvei;ted  must  sa  muUary  a  people  as  th^  Frenci;  bate 
become,  before  suoh  a  state  of  things  as  existeil  under  Bonaparte 
eauldtat  all  suit  their  habits  and  dispositjiqiis*  Neviarthelcss^  we 
woAd'fain  hope  that  the  biferenee  so  unfoftuoate  loCi^the.peac^ 
4f  tbe  world,  if  it  be  well  foumted,  rests  rather  upon  a  view  of  tjbp 
ParMan  society,'  in  which  the  predonmance^of  the  military,  aiMl 
the  itghlec  hardens  of  the  cobscription,  must  naturally  dkniiuah  tfai 
horror  of  v^ar.  IVe  hasten,  however^  to  men^on  a  few^f  tbe  pf#> 
ticulars  related  i)y  ^c  Shepherd,  with  a  reference  to-these  moil 
hi|eresiin§  t6pic8,    ^  '  ^ 

.  He  travelled  from  Dieppe  to  Paris|  and  on  fairway,  at  a  viBaglt^ 
he  met  a  wouuded  sddierrJtvho  was  wandering  about  in  search  df 
bis  billet.  He  had  been  a  cons^ipt,  and  severely  woiuided  al  ihp 
siege  of  Antwerp;  but  be  saidY  that  if.&ts  Emperor  were  agatp 
tot  Bt  Ubefty  {flaqgS)  he  woiiid  serve  him  as  Caithifully  a^,  evei^ 
At  Dieppey  b^Hiever,^Jfe  Sbephard  had  4uet  6mr  con^cripts^  \/g- 
"  1  of  einMW( 


teretting  youths  of  ciriWwr oriiiBete<it|^ieceptty(tateil  ff#fn.good 
families,  wd  apparently  Well  edflCtated,  l^bey  had  served  jn  the 
last  caoipaign ;  but  confessed,  tbeir^epugpawee  to  -m  niiilafy  life^ 
and  desire  to  return  home.  Among  their  meet  jfttoleraUa.  aaAiw 
ings»  our  a^or  justly  ranks  thenb^ig  coiwpeiled  to  associate  wdh 
Ibe  common  rt)n  of  soldiery  fhat  filithe  ra^s,  and  barracks;  'aifti 
tcote  of  a»army.  The  fbllowing  passage  la  lively  and  iolerefll- 
ingi.'  -J 

f^  AromtSoqvier  rm  went  thvesi^  a  rich  and  highly  cultivated  epuih 
try  to  Verooik  -  E[ere,'^Ue<4Anei:  was  preparing^I  tounged  into  the 
elables,  where  I  found  a  aumber  of  cavaky  horse%  Beins  struclc 
wifti  the  beauty  pfoDtof  them,  I  was  proceeding  to  examine  it,  wh^ 
I  was  accosted  by  its  owner,  who  ha§p«ned  to  be  a  ^aptain  of  the 
Imperial  Goanl.  We  discoupsed  some  time  upon  cavalry  equip- 
ments. Though  he  was  not  unwilling  to  do  justice  to  the  powers  of 
British  cavaliy,  'lie  preferred,  for  the  details  of  a  campaign,  the  light* 
ness  and  activity  of  the  Frettob.  Tnraing  from  this  topic,  which  I 
4id  not  fee!  myself  qualified  to  diseuss,  I  touched  him  on  the  subject 
of  tbe  emperor.    This  I  did  reiy  genUy,  by  observmg  that  NapoIeoD 


J 
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jry  a  mm  of  (extraordinary  geinas.  6n  Itearing  Ids  late  master  thm 
<3iaraciferized,'  Uie^oldi^r'a  eyii  ^Mened  "with  ptea«ure;  mA  here- 
miesCed  i  wouM  tlo  Mtb  tiie  favour  to  drink  a  glliss  of  his  vme,  wMeii 
lie  bad  left  to  look  tfter  ^Hk  horse,  i  toli(  htm  1  bad  not  yet  duied, 
Sut  ttmt'if  hewouM  iMioftie  mgr  'goest,  t  litwH  be  happy  to  «ee  him. 
V^^oe^nliRgiy  ^aeeompaoied  me  to  ocr .  a^itkrtment  On  his  ^rceur- 
jinf  ^  the  Mibjeet  of  Bonaparte's  charactari  1  thought  it  my  daty  to 
^ayi^fWhatl.h^dsaidui^cqomiendation  of  his  talents,  by/emarking^ 
Ait  M9(Wibit|Qn  was  99  unbounded,  jtbat  while  hisjpower  lasted  it 
,19lf(i|iipf^sib|e  for  liis  ne^h(>OHrs  to  rest  in  security.  This  dreir 
fejnp  b^m  a  vehement  philippic  against  Talleyrand  and  the  Senate,  who, 
be  ^aid,  bad  instigated  NapoliBon  to  everr  mischievous  act  whicU  he 
had  committed ;  ancf,  after  involving  him  in  difficulties,  had  basely 
deserted  and  betrayed  bim;  ^  But  the  seizure  of  the  sceptre  of 
Bpain  ?»*.^"  that  was  the  suggestion  of  Talleyrand  :*♦  «  And  the  ex- 
plMlitionio  Russia ?"-^was  suggested  by  Talleyrand;  and,  after  all, 
it  01^  Duled'in  condeqnfence  of  the  premature  setting  in  of  ^he  (jFoit. 
^  short,  I  Ibund  that  Napoleon  cofnld  do  no  wr^ng;  and  tbat,  for 
Wt^ij  eivor  Into  \fbich  he  had  fallen,  and  for  cTery  crime  of  whidi 
te  bod  been  guilty,  his  mtnister  was  made  responsible.  Bu^  on  the 
-•BebHl7^,Lo«i»  XVItjT.  could  do  nothing  right.  He  had  falsified, 
iiaUl  tbt  ffain-spoken  soldiec,  every  promise  he  had  made  on  his  ae* 
eesnon  to  the  throne.  He  had  accepted  a  constitution,  but  had  vio- 
IpUfrt  eyery  article  of  it.  He  bad  solemnly  engaged  to  eontlnu* 
ithe  instituted  authorities  as  be  found  them ;  but  he  had  made  the 
most  capricious  changes  :^— be  had  flattered  the  army  with  assarances 
thai  be  bad  the  most  perfect  reliai^ce  on  their  support,  and  yet  he 
'had  senf  the  Iro|lenal  Guard  away  from  Paris: — ^be  bad  dim&isbed 
tbeir  priTileges  and  appointmeate,aiid  intended  to  revive  the  old  ea- 
ilibKsnmeiit  of  the  Gardes  Swisses.  To  say  all,  in  a  word,  be  had 
-g^an  up  bimself  to  the  "guidaaee  oC  ^  those  rascally  priests,"  whose 
eVil  counsel  had  brought  his  brother  to  the  scaffold.  He  was  alao  led 
teib  enor  by  the  rctunung^m^^,  men  who  had  deserted  their,  coontry 
•at  41  pmod  when  their  services  wei;e  most  nee^Iful,  and  now  had  thj» 
jwliritr  ^  ^y  ^'iW  to  the  most  distinguished  honours.  With  con- 
fiderable  humour,  M.  le  Capitaine  mimicked  the  air  and  manner  of 
«ne  e^  these  eharacters,  on  old  man  of  seventy,  whom  he  had  late^ 
Beani  declare  his  intention  of  serving  under  the  new  regime  in  a  mi- 
fitaiy  capacity,  under  the  idea  tliat  he  could  make  Ms  marches  and 
fven  bis  charges  in  a  c!\brio!et.  He  then  asked  me,  what  we  thought 
^liouis  in  England  ?  To  which  I  replied,  that  be  bad  fived  so  much 
\  retifemeol,  that  Kttle  or  nothing  had  been  said  among  ns  of  his 
tobtts  or  proceedings,  till  the  hite  events  had  summdated  him  fcom 
[ius  refe«u,  "  Je  tous  comprends,"  replied  he,  "  il  a  Wen  mang6  et 
bien  dormi — ctvoili  de  grands  pri^paratifs  ponr  cohduireles  afiairejft 
.  d'un  grand  royaume.'*  In  short,  he  was  full  of  grief  and  bitterness  of 
i^ii  imd  on  my  suggesting  to  him  the  probability  of  his  incurring 
«f4fil  in  consequence  of  bis  freedom  of  speech,  he  said  he  had  no  leara 
.on  that  head,  for  bespoke  iSne  sentiments  of  thousands,  as  I  should 
*  iia4  Wbcnt  jtrrived  at  Paris;  vrhirh  cWv,  he  «prid,  was  very  gad  and 


ireiy  difci^ntf^lr   Tbb  m»  h^A  iHuietpmi^e  bovmi  «f  flic  citar^; 
paigoi  of  Jlpaoow,"    £,160.1^4.  -  ^      ..  ., 

Tbe  popularitj  prBoni^^ein  thQ^rmj  ^m Emitted  )^y  ditG^^,.^ 
eat  pers<So3,  as  freU  civit  at  ouUtary,  with  whom  o»f  author  ^i^ayei^k  < 
ed :  although  the  qMDion  appeared  to  be*  that  tbe.oppeaite  lentw 
ments  of  t}fe  oatloQ  at  large  would  pr^v^il.    At  the  theatre,  b^* 
made  observatrons  similar  iQ^hiB  former  on^s,  during  tbe  cepreseih^ 
tatlon  of  Voltaire's  Mtrope.^    Ajt  firstf  the  majoi;ity  of  the  aiidience  . 
carried  it  decidedly,  and  had  such  aiiy  pi^ed  as  denoted  oonsi-^  % 
derable  eirtiiusiasm  for  the  royal  line.     jQreati  a^^use  followed.-^ 
thcjwwaase —  .       ^         . 

^  Vous  que  tapt  de  Constance  et  quinze  ans  de  mls^re^ 
Font  encore  plus  augustei  et  nous  rendent  plus  cher."' 

'     '  '     *  *'  '      •  y 

And*  the  application  to  ^opaparte  was  speedily  made  of  th^ 

famous  passage —  ^  ^  .^ 

'*  La  fi^re  ambition,  dont  il  est  deror^ 

tisf  inqui^te,  ardente,  et  n'a  rien  de  sacr^/'  &c.  ^c. 

But,  by  d^^grees,  as  the  piece  proceeded,  plain  Siymptotns  ap**  . 
pearecPtbat  t^  feeling  eviaently  belonging  to  the  majority,  was, 
m  indeed  from  unanimonsly  that  of  the  audience.     The  partissuo^  - 
of  Bonaparte  began  to  rally,  and  were  strong  ienough  to  shbw 
themselves ;  which  we  believe  is  aliTays  a  sure  sign  either  that  the  ^ 
preponderance  or  the  vehemence  of  the  majorit/  is  not  very  great. 
They  made  their  £rst  stand  at  the  celebrated  speech  of  PoliU)nte. 

**  Vn  soldat  tel  que  moi  pent  justement  pretendre 

A  gouvener  Petat,  qnand  il  1'  a  sd  defendre.  .    >  • 

lie  premier  qui  fiit  roi,  fdt  un  soMat  heucemL** 

There  seems  at  one  passage  of  the  piece  to  have  been  a  kind  of 
i:oa:»promi^  between  the  contending  parties,  indicative  of  the  uof  , 
popularUy  of  (he  chiefs  who  have  changed  their  sidea.  **  Tk^^ 
Ktia^l  bhter  si^a^aiioa,"  says  our  author,  **wasmanifeste4byinai|j(.^ 
people  in  all  qiiailers  of  the  house  on  the  repetitignof  n  stiikiug.. . 
deicrlption  of  Hme  serving  politicians."  •  ) 

"  Non— la  porte  eat  livrSe  a  Icur  troupe  cruellcij  ,     '   ^ 

II  est  envm>nn€  de  la  foule  infidelle  ] 

Des  m^mes  conrtisans  que  j'hi  vu  autrefois 
B'empresaer  m  ma  suite  et  ramper  sous  mes  l(^.^* 

An  English  mercantile  gentleman,  who  had  peculiar  oppbrtu* 
nities  of  observation  from  the  capacity  in  which  he  was  resiaing  at. 


ftifay(a  d^ttff  firou  a  mnnber  of  intrdiaiitB  who  wefe  deslroiM  of 
making  •ome  coaiinercial  ammgemeafe  witb  (bt  government,)  con- 
6rmed  all  tbe  author's  conclmions  respecting  t{ie  disposition  of  the 
wnhy.  He  ha4*  himself  witnessed  tbetr  sulkiness  in  repeating 
Vilfe  U  Rot  tfier  tMeir  officers  at  t  review,  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
tlieir'crieB  cf  **  f%ve  t^Bmpereui^*  as  8tK>n  as  they  had  piled  thci^ 
aroM.  A  siinitsr  incident  was  noticed  by  Mr.  Shepherd  himself 
at  i  revtew  wliieli  he  attended.  When  the  general  passed  along 
the  fitoe,  the  (^cers  eried  ^  ViHt  U  RoxJ*  But  this  cry  was  re- 
cctR>ed  by  rery  feir  of  the  men,  of  whom  the  great  majonty 
BsfoHdned  a  solky  sii^ce* 

It  would  be  a  very  dangerous  delusion  for  the  restored  gorem^ 
Bient  to  discredit  the  statements  of  their  dangerous  rival's  popu- 
larity amou|  his*  ancient  companions  in  arms;  and  almost  equally 
•o  to  rock  tnemselvea  into  a  secure  reliance  upon  their  own  favour 
vitfa  the  people  at  large.  The  bulk  of  mankind,  in  France  eape- 
cnOyt  &re  by  no  means  remarkable  for  constancy  in  their  polincal 
attachments ;  and  a  just  regard  for  thetr  real  interests  too  Frequent- 
ly yields  to  some  unwise  prejudice  or  capricious  feeling.  The 
memory  of  tke  conscription  will  not  very  long  survive  ils  actual 
hardens ;  nor  will  (he  glories  of  Napoleen^s  reign,  its  foreign  trx« 
mnphsi  its  domestic  magnificence,  fail  to  strike  the  mind  of  an  am* 
bitJDUS  and  vainglorious  people,  before  whose  eyes  are  constantly 
pieced  tbe  trophies  of  the  one  and  the  monuments  of  the  other. 
NolMpg  in  politics  is  more  true,  than  that  a  small  present  evil  is 
ofle^  au^clentl/  irksome  to  make  the  multitude  forget  vast  bene- 
fits which  i(  has  been  the  means  of  purchasing:  and  that  any  at- 
tempt to  appease  them  by  recounting  negative  advantages,  or  the 
Cit  evib  which  they  have  escaped,  seldom  produces  any  thing 
t  increase  of  irrilation.  The  Bourbon  princes  must  keep  these 
lessons  of  experience  in  their  view  while  they  have  to  support  their 
▼ery  delicate  character,  and  regulate  so  ticklish  a  nation  as  the 
French.  In  some  most  material  respects  they  have  serious  dis- 
adtanh^M  to  contend  Wfth.  Their  accession,  or  restoration,  was 
aflbctraoj  foreign  troopi^ ;  it  foliawed  the  humiliation  of  the  French 
artes^  luthefto  triumphant  beyond  example ;  it  has  been  attended 
with  a  permanent  diminution  of  territory  and  power  to  thecountry^ 
B0C  emjr  ^o  be  concealed.  They  are  themselves  by  no  means 
BMs  of  siwh  dazzling  talents,  ih  war  especially,  as  to  have  the 
•naBeat  efaaace  of  m^ng  their  mighty  predecessor  forgotten.  The 
fllostriooa  head  of  the  house,  in  particular,  little  resembles  that 
bold  and  active  soldier  of  fortune,  tt  is  rather  by  contrasts  that  he 
wiU  remind  his  people  of  that  brilliant  though  pestilential  meteor.* 


•  Hit  Majesty  MoarM  MlkUe  whhMr  BoHlu's  famonu  aketoh  of  Uie  beau  ideal 
of  a  restorecTBoiirooo  prinoe  v  *'  Wboerer  elaims  a  right  by  birUi  to  j^rern  ther^'* 
■^adUiMdiC^rofoaM  writor,  <'  mmtfiad  ia  hSs  breaif,  or  most  eanjore  up  in  it,  to 


When  Jkc0ntent9  recall  the^ppist  tiip^  ^o4)^  pe!9ple'i  iain^K^^qo^ 
I^ctiony  it  is  to  b^  f/SBred  tj^at  tUc  trophies  ivhich  h^ye  bae^  woo 
will  onlj  sbioe  the  brighter  'm^tbA  gloqin  ^t.will  now  sqrr9Ui^ 
^heni.  To  despise  ^uch  disconteals.'^ould  ia  nny  prince^  be  the 
extreme  of  folly ;  but.  in  tho^e  who  are  deficient  ip  so  many  fiff  ^ 
means  of  aJl^yino;  tbem^ii  would  be  so  very  insaiWi^  that  we  may  ^t- 
most  pronounce  it.i^npoasihle.  Rather  let  us  boy^  that  ^  full  use 
will  be  made  of  the  means  which  they  do  possess-^hat  they  Witl 
gpverp  equally  ^od  mildly — ^keeping  faith  with  their  snbjecta^  and 
shMn^i^g  w^rSyhpw  Joudly  soever  the  public  ^pice  maj  caJl  ibr 
Tietoryy  io  the  conviction  that  defeat  being  is  their  case  moat  Ukelj^' 
vull  abe  prove  most  niidoUB.  • 

The  Ef^Hsh  reader  will  naturally  be  desirous  of  knowidg  wji^ 
kind  oflegMatrire  assesaUtes  the  French  have  received  aathear 
eofkHpennation  for  all  the  sufferings  of  the  revolution.  Th€  anee* 
dotes  of  the  two  Chaofibers,  contamed  in  this  volume,  are  intei^est- 
tng;  and  show,  indeed,  the  wide  difference  betwedn  those  foodieS 
and  the  Bogltsh.  houses  of  parliament.  Something,  no  dotibt.  It 
to  be  set  down  to  the  account  of  the  national  character ;  prode  w 
representation,  pomp,  and  what  we  term  theatricsl  effect.  But 
more,  we  fear,.  IS  due  to  d^ects  which  time  onlv  Can  cure — tb^ 
want  of  experieqpe,  die  want  of  materials  of  wIucr  to  form  parli^ 
mcBtSy  and  of  a  \i^nt  public  to  watch  with  interest,  and  yet  wilfa 
jealousy,  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature.*— From  aome  thiogi 
here  related,'* we  should*  rather  think  the  lower  house,  or  cbao^ 
ber  of  deflutieSf  had  been  formed  on  the  model  of  theFrenefa  aesh 
demy,  or  NatkmklihsftRt^te,  than  of  that  best  exeti^ptar  (mtb  «4 
l^s  defects)  the  English  house  of  ^ommod^. '  The  death  of  eaeh 
aiettri>ef  who  happens  to  die  is  celebrated  by  a  funeral  6rati^ 
br  Sloge. — Such  a  ceremony  must  needs,"  in  rbost  cases,  become 
bombastical  and  ridiculous ; — ^in  almost  all  it  is  triSing ; — and  id  altj^ 
is  destructive  of  its  own  object,  by  being  indiscriminately  perform^* 
ed*  No  such  absurdity  was  committed  during  th^  revolutionarj 
llMieB*  With  all  their  faults,  trifling  and  unmeaning  mummerr 
was  not  their  failing  ;^-*-tbey  had  far  too  much  real  business  on  tbeir 
hands  to  preacb  fwierai  sermons  at  their  sittings.  Another  ab* 
sm«dity ,  of  the  same  stamp,  is  the  receiving  presents  of  Worku  &MI 
kotfaors  and  booksellers,  and  acknowtedging  tbem  in  tiie  jeoniail 
with  formal  votes  of  thanks. — *^  I  have  seen  recoi^ec^^'  «ay«  tMA 

energy  not  to  be  evpctAeil^  pwhtpsnot  id  w«T9io  W  wisMI  hryAa  wtUiotdtrtcl  ^n^m 
The  Uwfttl ^^ce must hjivo^ in creiy  tbin^ bat  onine».tbe chm^aler^ of  aouaarpeb 
He  b  gone,  if  he  imagines  himself  tbe, quiet  possessor  of  a  Uirone.  tie  is  to  (HHitew 
for  it  as  reuoh  after  an  apparcal  conquest,  as  before.  His  task  is-to  'vAn  Hi  be  m^ 
leave  posterity  to  etijoy  and  to  udoro  it.    Mo  velvet  cusbiqas  kti  biau    He  is  t»  be  i^ 
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iffirepherfly  <*irftti  iR  grivRys  In  *&  pror^-i^frBat  of  the  Corpi 
Xeg&hifif,  the  pi^sentatton  of  *'  an  Odt  <m  the  ftutoreUiofi  of  ike 
^our$bns/*  Atid  tbe  prboeectings  of  Aiigiist  9lh  w^re  opened 
Ibj — ^  TAomi^  d'wiie  produtHon  dtBtiriSe  iriMStruction  de  la 
Mrte^  eiiniitulitrAbtilkPranfa{8e,var  M.  VAbhf  Cardiff.^ 
We  eictracted  the  wecounf  of  a  visit  to  the  Institute: — the  foltow- 
ia^to  tbe  houtie  ^f  deputies,  is  a  fit  pendant  to  it  t ' 

^  ;*  On  our  ciitntnce  Into  flie  great  gateway,  ^e  were  stopped  by  a  ml- 
Wary  guard ;  but  en  oilr  aVinouncIng  ourselVeB  EngUshmen,  #em  p^r- 
nskted  to  proceed.  We  d)en<tQade  Qur  way  into  tfn  UMierooife),  wbea 
a  doorkeeper  toUl  us  we  could  not  be  admitted  into  the  gallery  i^ith- 
Mt  tickets.  .But  on  niy  observing  to  him,  that  my  friend  the  baron 
inditifortned  nie4batdckets  were  not  B^eeasaiy ,  heopeaeif  the  door, 
Md  intmduced  us  ioto  the  body  of  the  halL.  Here  we ,  found  two  or 
%«e  members  of  the  Cofps  L^gislatif,  and  ai>out  haif  a  dozen  ladies. 
JCbfrJudl  \s  a  veiy  handsome  room,  m  the  form  of  a  half  oval*  It  is 
gmapiented  with  six  statues,  represeuung*  Lycurgus,  Soloo.  Demos- 
Ikenee,  Brntos,  Cato,  aiid  Cicero.  Uiider  the  president's  chair  are  two 
^gdres  in  baa-relief  of  Eiatory  and  Renown.  Immediately  below  are 
stooU  anointed  for  the  knUsiers.  One  or  two  benches,  covered  with 
bhie  FeMher;'  ure  appropnated  to  snch  of  the  king's  ministers  as  liiay 
^Ev^  oecjasion  to  attend  the  assembly.  On  ike  enfranot  of  several 
Kembers,  etothed  in  their  full  costume,  a  blue  coat  ornamented  wKh 
^Bptd  lae*,  we  withdrew  into  the- gallery,  the  fint  bench  of  which  was 
.^PKirvedlbr  fiu»  ladies.  When  the  psesident  bad  tdcen  hie  ehaie,  M 
fsrehsiiicc^  of  tl|e  oommeocemert  of  business  by  ringing  ^  Jiell,  The 
)prQC^9^terbal  of  QieJaat  sitting  was  read^  aad  the  preeenlation  of  two 
•r.tfaresB  paaiphlets;  was  announced.  A  memt>er  then  rose,  azid  walk* 
t^iieroas  the  room,  asc^ided  the  tribmic^  and  read  a  speech  propos- 
ing a  free  import  and  export  of.  commodities  into  France,  which  was 
rscOTed  with  murm^ira  of  disapprobation.  When  the  orator  had 
nmsbed  by  a  motion,  one  or  two  members  rose,  and  waddling  across 
the  floor,  moimtedthe  rostrurrt  in  snccession,  and  said  a  Very  few 
Words ;  rfter  whkh  the  question  was  put,  and  almost  nnanimousfr 
Igteed,  tfelkt  ^  there  was  no  loom  to  deliberate^'  upon  tbe  proposi- 
ti^ whi^  had  Just  Wen  made.  The  president  then  proceeded  to 
ftlMl  tbe  result  of  several  ballots  for  conmuttees,  after  which  he  (er^ 
■rfniltad  Hie' sitting.  Though  this  day's  .proceedings  were  far  (mm 
Aciop  jntorestiogb  there  was  Auch  a  disposition  to  tomnlts  among  the 
Aiintans  that  ^Oiwesident  was  obliged  two  or  three  tinges  to  reduce 
ilea  to  ocder,  by  ringing  his  belL  The  reading  tbe  speeches  has  a 
9«py  'Jat'effiset,  and  the  transit  from  the  bencli^,  and  the  tribune, 
jm^tend  to  dtoilp  a  speiiker's  fire.  Many  years  must  eli^e  before 
)he  CorpB  L^^gi«b^  of  France  will  emulate  the  wefl-regulated  activi- 
^  mad  prraiptitttde  of  our  hooae  oi  commons.'^    P.  261-263. 

We  cmnot  better  close  this  article  than  by  the  anecdote  relat- 
«d  of  thai  atero  aed  hcnieBt  repoUican  Camot— -a  man  whose  sci* 
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cntific  atfmiMiitf ,  and  extraordinarj  tiJeiit%  both  m  wir  mi 
peace,  all  Europe  has  acknowledged ; — whose  errors  have  at  least 
been  consiatenf,  aod  redeemed,  as  far  as  such  errors  caa  be  re- 
deemed, bj  long  and  various  persecations;— whose  principleSt 
bow  much  soever  we  may  differ  from  him,  we  must  admit  be  baa 
acted  on,  and  suffered  for,  with  the  cooloess  of  a  phHosopber,  and 
the  zeal  of  a  mart  jr. 

'<  Of  an  the  men  of  abilities  who  had  figured  upon  the  stage  of  the 
reTotution,  CamAt  had  been  most  steady  in  his  oppoution  to  Borm- 
parte.  He  had  roted  against  his  being  appointed  consul  for  life ;  and 
had  declared  his  disapprobation  of  his  assamplion  of  the  imperial 
dignity.  His  courage,  however,  had  won  ^e  respect  of  Napoleon, 
who  had  suffered  him  to  live  in  unmolested  recrement  But  when 
the  allies  had  entered  France,  and  Bonaparte  was  surrounded  by 
difficulties,  he  addressed  to  him  a  letter,,  in  which,  after  reminding 
him  that,  in  the  days  of  bis  splendour  and  prosperity,  be  had  studi- 
ously kept  aloof  from  him,  he  declared  he  was  rea^y  to  render  him 
bis  best  services  in  the  se^on  of  his  distress.  It  is  an  instance  of 
the  decision  of  Bonaparte's  character,  that,  in  consequence  of  this  let- 
ter, he  entrusted  the  man  who  had  been  so  long  bis  declared  enemy, 
with  the  defence  of  the  important  city  of  Antwerp.'*    P.  242,  243. 


Sermjan$9  ehi^y  on  Particular  Occasions.  By  ARciriBALD 
Alisok,  LL.  B.  Pr€be$idary  of  Sarum,  Rtctor  ofRodingloHf 
Vicar  of  High  Ercal,  and  Senior  Minister  of  the  Episcopai 
Chapdi  Cowgate,  Edinburgh.  8vo.  pp.  466.  EdinbMrgh.  1814» 

fThe  great  1>ea*jty  of  the  extracts  from  Atixm^i  Sermons  Hare  iodaeeid  us  to  repubOib 
this  artiele,  thoa^h  we  are  far  from  agrei4og  withthereTiewerin  his  opinion  of  the 
flopcrior  usefulness  of  that  kiod  of  preaohing  in  which  Mr.  Alison  excels.  Tl|« 
lirstt  though  not  the  omiy  datj  of  the  preaeber,  is  to  teaeh  the  dootrines  he  profefli* 
cs;  hot  the  difincs  of  that  school,  whieh  has  rcoeired  the  sanction  of  the  Bdia* 
jfturgfa  ReTiev,  aim  morely  at  ezdting  the  imagination,  and  gratifying  the  taste  oC 
their  hearera.  The  cooduding  sneer  at  the  labours  of  Hortley  k  ttnvorthj  th» 
re?iever,  and  iMoItiiig  to  the  memory  of  a  grett  maD.3 

[From  the  Bdfaihiir{|h  ReTiev.]  s 

TaE  style  of  these  sermons  is  something  new,  we  think,  in  tips 
litemture  of  this  country.     It  is  more  uniformly  elevated,  nuw 

(profusely  Gs;ured — ^snd,  abore  all,  more  curbusly  modidated,  and 
K danced  upon  a  more  exact  and  delicate  rytbrn^  than  any  Elngliah 
rompcr'*Ifiofj  in  ni<?rc  prose  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  la 
.  these,  as  well  as  in  some  more  substantial  characteristics,  it  re- 
minds us  more  of  the  beautiful  moral  haraogoes  that  occur  in  the 
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TeleflMique  of  Faneloj],  or  of  (be  celebrated  Oraisoiu  Ftiix&breB  df 
fio8»iiety  Ihao  of  any  thing  of  British  growth  and  manufacture;—* 
Nor  do  we  hesitate  at  all  to  set  Mr«  AKson  fairlj  down  by  the  side 
«f  the  last  named  of  those  illustrious^  prelates*  He  is  less  lofty, 
perhaps ;  but  mpre  tender  and  more  varied — less  splendid,  but 
less  theatrical^-andy  with  fewer  striking  reflections  on  particular 
occurrences,  has  unquestionably  more  of  the  broad  light  of  philoso- 
phy, ai^d  the  milder  glow  of  religion.  In  polish  and  dignity  we 
donet  think  bim  at  all  inferior— 4hough  he  has  not  the  advantage 
ri  enhancing  the  simple  majesty  of  Christianity  by  appeals  to  Uit' 
tening  mooarchs,  and  apostrophes  to  departed  princes. 
.  FrMB  the  very  suggestkHr  of  this  parallel,  it  will  be  understood, 
^t  the  strain  of  the  discourses  before  us  is  never  careless,  or  even 
fimiKar — 'perhaps  not  always  quite  natural — but  unifonnily  grace- 
|illi  engaging,  and  impressive ;  and  at  least  as  far  removed  from 
Ihe  parade  of  a  frigid  rhetoric,  as  from  the  rude  energy  of  tempecp- 
fkious  passion  or  untutored  enthusiasm.  If  they  do  not  abound  in 
those  bursts  and  flashes  of  eloquence  which  constitute  the  sublime 
of  such  compositions,  they  have  all  the  richness,  and  warmth,  and 
softness,  which  make  up  their  beauty  \  and  are  intimately  felt  tp 
be  the  works  of  a  mind  at  once  delicate  and  ardent,  guided  by  the 
purest  taste  and  the  most  amiable  feelings — and  pleasing  itself  with 
bestowing  a  careful  finish  on  its  expressions,  not^more  from  an  b- 
stioctive  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  harmonious,  than  from  an 
unfeigned  affection  and  concern  for  the  subjects  on  which  it  iseooP* 
]^oyed* 

•  We  do  not  know,  in  fact,  any  sermons  so  pleasing^— or  so  likely 
Whte  be  popular,  and  to  do  good  to  those  who  are  pleased  with 
theoL  All  tne  feelings  are  generous  and  gentle ;  all  the  senti- 
meots  liberal,  and  all  the  general  views  just  and  ennobling; 
T&ey  are  calculated  to  lead  us  on  to  piety,  through  the  purifica^ 
itooof  our  taste,  and  the  culture  of  our  social  affections — to  found 
ibfi  k>ve  of  God  on  the  love  of^ature  and  of  Man--»and  to  purge 
the  visual  orb  of  the  soul  for  the  contemplation  of  the  infinite  ma^ 
^y  of  the  Creator,  by  teaching  it  to  recognise  the  unspeakable 
teaufy  and  grandeur  which  reigns  in  all  the  aspects  of  his  physi* 
cal  and  moral  creation.  They  are  not,  however,  sermons  for  pro* 
found  scholars  or  learned  divines.  They  contain  no  display  of 
eraditbn,  nor  profess  to  settle  any  knotty  pobta  in  theology. 
Sach  labours  have  their  value  no  doubt,  and  are  entitled  to'  their 
jpraise;  nor  is  it  a  light  praise  to  have  consecrated  the  fruits  of 
roitg  study  and  scientific  research  to  the  illustration  of  what  is  dari^ 
0^  ttie  confirmation  of  what  is  doubtful,  in  the  foundations  of  our 
^th :  but  we  have  always  thought  that  discussions  such  as  thes^ 
'Amid  be  embodied  in  no  form  less  suitable  to  their  substance  than 
tSat  of  sermons  in  the  vulgar  tongue— or,  ih  other  words,  diJP- 
VoL  V.  Sew  Series.  i> 
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coiir9e«  orally  delivered  (6  a  promiscuous  audience,  the  greater; 
pari  of  which  is  necessarily  incapable  either  of  following  or  of  ap- 
preciating the  merits  of  the  reasoning— -and  no  part  of  which  could 
presume  to  judge  of  it  on  a  mere  transient  recitation  of  the  posi- 
tions and  authorities.  There  are  no  subjects  in  fact  that  require 
80  patient  a  collation  of  books,  and  so  frequent  a  recurrence  to  the 
cai'ly  steps  of  our  argument,  as  the  abstruse  and  weighty  matters 
tbnl  fcjrm  the  topics  of  theological  controversy — either  wilh  argu- 
menfative  infidels,  or  the  learned  advocates  of  an  erroneous  faith* 
Such  discussions,  therefore,  are  most  properly  made  the  subject 
of  books,  orof  academical  itistructbn :  but  we  conceive  it  to  be  no- 
thing less  than  a  pen^ersion  of  the  great  purposes  of  ordinary 
preaching,  to  substitute  them  in  the  place  of  those  weekly  dis- 
courses by  whicb  the  morals  of  a  whole  congregation  are  to  be 
improved,  or  their  devotion  awakened. 

'  It  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  importance  of  doin^  this  efTectual- 
ly  and  well ;  and  when  we  consider  how  great  a  proportion  of  rea* 
ders  are  as  careless — as  impatient  of  long  dissertations,  and  at  the 
Bame  time  as  vacant  and  open  to  all  lively  impressions  as  the  masa 
€>f  an  ordinary  congregation,  it  is  not  easy  to  calculate  how  much 
good  may  be  effected,  when  a  pastor,  who  has  discovered  the  se- 
cret of  domg  this,  is  pleased  to  enlarge  his  audience  by  means  of 
the  press^  and  to  extend  the  benefit  of  his  exhortations  to  all  who 
are  enroled  in  his  flock  by  the  mere  act  of  becoming  his  readers* 
For  one  man  whose  understanding  is  perplexed  by  the  false  doc* 
trines  or  false  philosophy,  which  it  is  the  object  of  a  Stillingfleet, 
a  Clarke,  or  a  Horsley,  to  redargue  and  expose,  we  may  be  as- 
sured there  are  at  least  a  thousand  who  stand  in  need  of  the  ex« 
eitement  and  suggestions  which  may  be  furnished  by  the  volume 
before  us — who  want  to  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and 
the  good  that  exist  in  the  universe  around  them — and  who  are  only 
indifferent  to  the  feelings  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  negligent 
of  the  duties  they  impose,  for  want  of  some  persuasive  monitor  to 
awake  the  dormant  capacities  of  their  nature,  and  to  make  them 
aee  and  feel  the  delights  which  Providence  has  attached  to  their 
exercise.  It  is  lamentable,  indeed,  to  think  how  many  pa8» 
through  life,  without  tasting  the  highest  gratification,  or  exerting 
the  noblest  functions  of  their  being,  from  no  other  cause  than  the 
want ef  some  such  excitement:  and  how  many  of  those  who  have, 
been  happily  distinguished  for  both,  are  able  to  trace  back  the 
first  dawnings  of  tliat  moral  and  intellectual  existence  to  the  acci^ 
dental  perusal  of  some  work,  far  less  fitted  to  produce  that  effect 
than  the  least  of  the  discourses  of  Mr*  Alison. 

We  are  not  acquainted^  indeed,  with  any  work  so  well  fitted 
for  the  purpose,  or  calculated  to  make  so  beneficial  an  impression 
<m  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  such  topics  have  not  hitherto  been 
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familiar.  The  beauty  of  the  8t>  le  and  the  imagery  it  ahnoBt  surst 
to  attract  the  attention  in  the  first  place ;  and  the  mimi  mitst  be 
dull  and  sullen  indeed,  that  offers  a  long  resistance  to  the  stronger 
charm  of  that  indulgent  ptulanthropj-^-of  that  warm  sensibility  (o 
goodness  and  beauty — that  amiable  symplhy  with  youth,  and  in* 
Docence*  and  enjoyment — and  that  holy  hope  and  cheerful  confi- 
dence in  the  ultimate  and  universal  happiness  of  a  creation  pro- 
ceeding from  omnipotent  love— »whicb  form  the  grand  characteris- 
tics of  these  eloquent  discourses. 

Their  faults-— since  there  must  be  faults  in  every  thing  that 
passes  through  our  bands^-are^  in  the  first  place^  a  little  manner- 
ism and  monotony — ar'ising  from  the  too  uniform  melody  of  the 
composition,  and  from  that  emphatic  tone  which  prevails  too  uni* 
%*ersally,  not  to  become^  on  some  occasions,  both  wearisome  and 
ineffective.  The  necessity  which  the  author  seema  to  have  im* 
posed  on  himself,  of  always  filling  and  satisfying  the  ear,  some* 
times  leaves  the  mind  unsatisfied ;  and  an  harmonbus  close  noir 
^md  then  conducts  us  to  a  weak  or  ordinary  meaning*  Another, 
and  something  of  a  kindred  fault,  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the 
necessary  brevity  of  a  modern  sermon.  Large  and  comprehea- 
aive  views  jBuce  sometimes  just  opened,  and  then  desarted,  or  dis- 
missed with  very  slight  consideration ;— ^  sort  of  philosophicaJ 
grandeur  and  majestic  wisdom  tn  the  beginning  of  a  discourse  noir 
and  then  holds  out  a  promise,  where  there  is  oo  space  left  Sm  the 
performance.  We  ha\  .  scarcely  admired  thegtateliness  of  tha 
vestibule,  when  the  door  of  the  temple  itself  is  closed  against  us: 
»--and  the  lofty  prelude  has  but  just  summoned  us  to  atteotioD, 
yhen  the  music  is  broken  off*,  or  passes  to  a  differing  measure. 
It  b  quite  time,  however,  that  we  should  permit  our  readers  to 
judge  of  these  defects  and  excellences  for  themselves. 

The  sermons  are  mostly  of  an  occasional  nature.  There  is 
one  on  each  cf  the  four  seasons ;  one  on  the  century ;  one  on 
acarcity ;  and  six  or  seven  on  the  national  fasts.  There  are  four 
or  five  without  any  such  appropriate  application.  Those  who 
have  the  good  fortime  to  be  familiar  with  the  beautiful  Essays  in 
which  this  author  has  unfolded  the  true  tlieory  of  material  beau- 
ty and  sublimity,  by  resolvins;  them  into  symbols  of  mental  loveli- 
ness or  grandeur,  will  naturally  torn  with  eagerness  to  the  sermona 
.on  the  Seasons,  for  the  farther  elucidation  of  this  interesting  doe- 
trine  ;  and  they  will  be  fully  gratified ; — ^thoogh  we  can  afford  to 
make  but  a  few  extracts  from  this  portion  of  the  volume.  We  be« 
gin  with  the  sermon  on  Autumn,  which  was  preached  from  the 
text  of  Isaac  meditating  at  even-tide  in  the  fields.  After  some  in- 
troductory remarks,  the  preacher  proceeds — 

"  There  is  an  even-tide  in  the  day — an  hour  when  the  ftnn  rrtiro?,  and 
the  shadows  fall,  and  when  nature  Rfsumea  the  aj>pearan(^«ft  of  fK)he^ 
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11608  and  eilende.  It  is  an  hour  from  which  everywhere  the  thou^t- 
leae  fly,  as  peopled  only  in  their  imagination  with  ima^s  of  gloom ; — it 
is  the  hour,  on  the  other  hand,  which,  in  every  age,  the  wise  have  lov- 
ed, as  bringing  with  it  sentiments  and  affections  more  valuable  than  all 
the  splendours  of  the  day. 

♦*  Its  first  impression  is  to  still  all  the  turbulence  of  thought  or  pas- 
sion which  the  day  may  have  brought  forth.  We  follow,  with  our 
eye,  the  descending  sun— we  listen  to  the  decaying  sounds  of  labour 
and  of  toil--and,  when  all  the  fields  are  silent  around  us,  we  feel  a^kin- 
dred  stillness  to  breathe  upon  our  souls,  and  to  calm  them  from  the 
agitations  of  society.  From  this  first  impression,  there  is  a  second 
which  naturally  follows  it;— in  the  day  we  are  living  with  men— in 
the  even-tide  we  begin  to  live  with  nature ;  we  see  the  world  with- 
drawn from  tis-^he  shades  of  night  darken  over  the  habitations  of  metf, 
and  we  feel  ourselves  alone.  It  is  an  hour,  fitted,  as  it  would  seem, 
by  Him  who  made  us,  to  still,  but  with  gentle  hand,  the  throb  of  every 
unruly  passion,  and  the  ardour  of  every  impure  desire ;  and,  while  it 
veils  for  a  time  the  world  that  misleads  us,  to  awaken  in  our  hearts 
those  legitimate  aflections  which  the  heat  of  the  day  may  have  dis- 
solved. There  is  yet  a  farther  scene  it  presents  to  us : — ^While  the 
world  withdraws  from  us,  and  while  the  shades  of  the  evening  darkea 
upon  our  dwellings,  the  splendours  of  the  firmament  come  forward  to 
crar  view.  In  the  moments  when  earth  is  overshadowed,  heaven 
opens  to  our  eyes  the  radiance  of  a  subfimer  being :  our  hearts  follow 
the  successive  splendours  of  the  scene ;  and  while  we  forget,  for  a  time, 
the  obscurity  of  earthlj  concerns,  we  feel  that  there  are  ^<  yet  greater 
fhings  than  these.'' 

^  There  is,  in  the  second  place,  an  ''  even-tide"  in  the  year — a 
season,  as  we  now  witness,  when  the  sun  withdraws  his  propitious 
light — when  the  winds  arise,  and  the  leaves  fall,  and  nature  around  u.s 
seems  to  ^nk  into  decay,  it  is  said,  in  general,  to  be  the  season  of 
melancholy ;  and  if,  by  this  word  be  meant  that  it  is  the  time  of  solenm 
and  of  serious  thought,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  season  of  melancholy.; 
— ^yet,  it  is  a  melancholy  so  soothing,  so  gentie  in  its  approach,  and  so 
prophetic  in  its  influence,  that  they  who  have  known  it  feel,  as  instinc- 
tively, that  it  is  the  doing  of  God,  and  that  the  heart  of  man  is  not  thus 
finely  touched,  but  to  fine  issues. 

^  When  we  go  out  into  the  fields  in  the  evening  of  the  year,  a  dif- 
ferent voice  approaches  us.  We  regard,  even  in  spite  of  ourselves, 
the  still  but  steady  advances  of  time.  A  few  days  ago,  and  the  sum- 
mer of  the  year  was  grateful,  and  every  element  was  filled  with  life, 
and  the  sun  of  heaven  seemed  to  glory  in  his  ascendant.  He  is  now 
enfeebled  in  his  power ;  the  desert  no  more  <*  blossoms  like  the  rose ;" 
&e  song  of  joy  is  no  more  heard  among  the  branches ;  and  the  earth 
is  strewed  with  that  foliage  which  once  bespoke  the  magnificence  of 
summer.  Whatever  may  be  the  passions  which  society  has  awakened, 
we  pause  amid  this  apparent  desolation  of  nature.  We  sit  down  in 
the  lodge  "  of  the  wayfarmg  man  in  the  wilderness,"  and  we  feel 
that  alj  we  witness  is  the  emblem  of  our  own  fate.  Such,  also,  in  a 
few  years,  will  be  our  own  condition.  The  blossoms  of  our  spring, 
^Jie  pride  of  our  sommer,  will  also  fiMle  into  decay ;— and  the  pulse  that 
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now  beats  high  with  YirtuouB  or  with  vitiouB  desire,  will  graduaBy 
snk,  and  then  must  stop  for  ever.  We  rise  from  our  meditations  with 
hearts  softened  and  subdued,  and  we  return  into  life  as  into  a^adowy 
seene,  where  we  hare  ^  disquieted  ourselves  in  vain." 

**  Yet  a  few  years,  we  think,  and  all  that  now  bless,  or  all  that  now 
eonTolse  humanity  will  also  have  perished.  The  mightiest  pageantry 
of  life  will  pass — ^the  loudest  notes  of  triumph  or  of  conquest  will  be 
silent  in  the  grave ; — the  wicked,  wherever  active,  ^'  will  cease  from 
troubling,"  and  the  weary,  wherever  suffering,  ^'  will  be  at  rest." 
Under  an  impression  so  profound,  we  feel  our  own  hearts  better.  The 
eares,  the  animosities,  the  hatreds,  which  society  may  have  engender- 
ed, sink  unperceived  from  our  bosoms.  In  the  general  desolation  of 
nature,  we  feel  the  littleness  of  our  own  passions ; — ^we  look  forward 
to  that  kindred  evening  which  time  must  bring  to  all : — we  anticipate 
the  graves  of  those  we  hate,  as  of  those  we  love.  Every  unkind  pas^ 
sion  falls,  with  the  leaves  that  fall  around  us ;  and  we  return  slow^  to 
our  homes,  and  to  the  society  which  surrounds  us,  with  the  wish  only 
to  enlighten  or  to  bless  them. 

^^  If  there  were  no  other  effects,  my  brethren,  of  such  appearances 
of  nature  upon  our  minds,  they  would  still  be  valuable — they  woidd 
teaeh  us  humility — and  with  it  they  would  teach  us  charity."  P.  328 

The  final  implication  of  this  great  moral  of  nature  ia  as  follows : 

^  'niere  is  an  even-tide  in  human  life ;  a  season  when  the  eye  be- 
comes dim,  and  the  strength  decays,  and  when  the  winter  of  age  be- 
gins to  shed  upon  the  human  head  its  prophetic  snow.  It  is  the  sea- 
aon  of  life  to  which  the  present  b  most  analogous ;  and  much  it  be- 
comes, and  much  it  would  profit  yon,  my  elder  brethren,  to  mark  the 
instructions  which  the  season  brings.  The  spring  and  the  summer  of 
your  days  are  gone,  and,  with  them,  not  only  the  joys  they  knew,  but 
many  of  the  friends  who  gave  them.  Tou  have  entered  upon  the  aiH 
tumn  of  your  being;  and  whatever  may  have  been  the  profusion  of 
your  spring,  or  the  warm  intemperance  of  your  summer,  there  is  yet 
a  season  of  stillness  and  of  solitude  which  the  beneficence  of  Heaven 
affords  you,  in  which  you  may  meditate  upon  the  past  and  the  future, 
and  prepare  yourselves  for  the  mighty  change  which  you  are  soon  to 
ander^. 

"  In  the  long  retrospect  of  your  journey,  you  have  seen  every  day 
the  shades  of  the  evening  fall,  and  every  year  the  clouds  of  winter 
gathering.  But  you  have  seen,  also,  ev^ry  succeeding  day,  the  morn- 
ing arise  in  its  brightness,  and  in  every  succeeding  year  the  spring  re- 
turn to  renovate  the  winter  of  nature.  It  is  now  you  may  understand 
tiie  magnificent  language  of  heaven — ^it  mingles  its  voice  with  that  of 
revelation — it  summons  you,  in  these  hours  when  the  leaves  fall,  and 
the  winter  is  gathering,  to  that  evening  study  which  the  mercy  of  hea- 
ven has  provided  in  the  book  of  salvation :  And,  while  the  shadowy 
valley  opens  which  leads  to  the  abode  of  death,  it  speaks  of  tliat  hand 
whi(^  can  comfert  tmd  can  save,  and  wh!<'h  cun  rnndact  to  those 
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^  green  pastures,  and  those  still  waters,"  where  there  is  an  eiemfl 
•pring  for  the  children  of  God."  P.  338. 340. 

In  the  discourse  on  Suniaaer,  there  is  more  of  practical  admo* 
Dition*  After  mentioning  it  as  the  season  when  the  great  and 
wealthy  retu*e  from  the  business  and  the  dissipations  of  the  town 
to  their  possessions  in  the  country,  he  take^  occasion  to  make 
some  admirable  observations  on  the  peculiar  advantages  and  du- 
ties of  great  lauded  proprietors  in  a  country  like  ours^ 

*'  Other  men,"  he  observes,  ^^  must  struggle  with  the  world,  before 
they  can  raise  themselves  into  tUstinctlon  and  influence.  He,  on  the 
contrary,  is  bom  a  ruler  of  tlie  )>eople ;  and  the  same  laws  which  cott" 
vey  to  him  tlie  title  to  his  lands,  couvey  to*  hun  the  welfare  or  the 
vretcbcdoess  of  the  men  who  inhabit  tbem.  His  opinions,  in  many 
ways,  become  the  model  of  theirs ; — his  example  is  able,  either  tm 
strengthen  or  to  shake  their  most  important  principles  of  morality : — 
and  his  power  can  make  itself  felt,  even  within  the  walls  of  the  low- 
est cottage,  either  in  disseminating  joy,  or  diffusing  sorrow.  Front 
the  agitations  of  the  great  world,  the  obscurity  of  the  poor  renders 
them  happily  free :  and,  amid  the  calm  occupations  of  sequestered 
industry,  even  the  influence  of  legislature  is  but  distinctly  felt  But 
the  influence  of  their  landlord  is  felt  in  every  day  and  In  every  occu- 
pation of  their  lives ;  and  he  alone,  of  all  the  various  members  of  so- 
ciety, has  the  power  of  realizing  the  beautiful  description  of  the  Pa- 
triarch of  old :  ''  When  I  went  out  of  the  gate,  the  young  men  saw 
jne,  and  hid  tliemselves;  and  the  aged  arose,  and  stood  up.  When 
the  ear  heard  me,  then  it  blessed  me :  and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it 
gave  witness  unto  me.  I  delivered  the  poor  and  the  fatheriess,  and 
bun  that  had  none  to  help  him»  The  blessing  of  him  that  was  ready 
to  perish  came  upon  me,  and  I  caused  the  widow's  heart  to  sing  for 
Joy."  P.  200-^2. 

And  a  little  after,  he  breaks  out  into  the  following  touchmgand 
persuasive  appeal : 

"  Seated  in  the  midst  of  an  obedient  and  humble  people,  how  mar 
IBiy  are  the  blessings  which  even  common  kindness  may  difluse !  If  it 
bt  the  yonng  who  are  wandering  into  error  or  folly,  it  is  your  advice 
which  best  can  restrain,  and  most  effectually  warn  them.  If  it  be  ta- 
lents and  genius  which  are  struggling  in  obscurity,  it  is  your  hand 
wtiich  can  raise  them  up,  and  lead  them  into  the  road  of  honour  aiid 
independence.  If  it  be  misfortune  which  bows  down  the  poor  man's 
head,  and  makes  him  look  to  futurity  with  tears,  it  is  your  pity  and 
forbearance  which  can  give  him  more  than  wealth,  and  rekindle  anew 
the  spirit  of  industry,  and  the  hope  of  better  days.  If  it  be  the  gray 
hairs  of  the  decayed  labourer  which  bend  before  you,  it  is  you  who 
•an  give  tbem  shelter,  and,  in  some  little  corner  of  yotnr  land,  let  them 
fall  to  the  grave  in  peace. 
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^  How  welly  too,  iB  this  atuntion  suited  to  the  extrcise  of  llMBale 
faumeflit/!  and,  in  the  scenes  far  from  tlie  turbulent  pleasures  of  fa- 
lihionable  life,  how  well  may  female  rirtue  exert  its  noblest  powers ! 
To  be  the  patterns  and  the  protectors  of  their  sex— to  cherish  tha 
purity  of  domestic  virtue — to  guide  the  mother's  hand  in  the  rearing 
of  her  children,  and  teach  to  them  the  important  lessons  of  religious 
education  and  domestic  economy — to  awaken,  by  kind  praise,  the  am- 
bition of  the  young,  and  to  sootb,  with  lenient  hand,  the  sorrows  of  the 
old — these  are  the  opportunities  which  such  situations  afford  to  feAale 
benevolence ;  the  means  by  Which  they  may  exalt  the  character,  and 
extend  the  virtues  of  their  sex ;  and  shed  upon  the  lowly  cotta^  of 
the  peasant^  blessings  wMch  can  compensate  for  all  its  wants,  and  all 
lis  poverty. 

'^  Nor  think,  my  brethren,  that,  in  this  detail  of  beneficence,  titers 
ia  little  use,  or  that  these  simple  virtues  perish  with  the  day  that  gives 
them  birth.  It  is  they,  in  fact,  which  have  given  its  character  to  our 
land—and  which,  knitting  by  in&^nsiblc  means  the  affections  of  the 
people  to  their  masters,  have  maintiiincd,  in  many  an  hour  of  danger, 
the  rights  and  the  liberties  of  ^11,  and  spread  the  riches  of  cultivation 
which  disti^uii^  our  country*  And  even  now  the  traveller,  as  he 
passes,  can  mark  both  on  the  face  of  nature  and  on  the  face  of  man, 
whether  it  is  by  wisdom  or  folly — ^by  benevolence  or  by  cruelty,  that 
the  district  he  surveys  is  governed ; — and,  while  he  sighs  at  the  sterili^ 
^  which  folly  causes,  and  the  misery  which  oppression  has  produced, 
be  leaves  his  blessing  on  those  fields  which  the  wisdom  of  the  landlord 
basmade  fertile,  and  on  those  men  whom  his  beneficence  hat  made 
bappy."  P.  208—210. 

He  aflertirards  points  out  the  infinite  importance  of  the  promo^ 
fion  of  general  instruction,  among  the  duties  which  are  enjoined 
by  such  a  situation ;  and  replies,  in  the  folbwing  impressive  pas- 
sage,  to  the  tyrannical  and  degrading  doctrines,  over  which  we  re- 
joice to  think  that  reason  and  humanity  seem  at  length  to  have 
established  their  triumph. 

^  There  is,  indeed,  a  doctrine  of  another  land— «m  doctrine  which 
would  jteach  us  that  the  tranquillity  of  society  is  only  to  be  maintained 
by  the  ignorance  of  the  people — which,  for  the  sake  of  the  few,  would 
consign  all  the  rest  of  mankind  to  barbarity  and  gloom — and  which 
would  purchase  the  gross  repose  of  rank  and  affluence  by  the  sacrifice 
of  all  the  qualities  of  immortal  men.  To  such  a  doctrine  I  need  not 
irply.  It  b  repKed  to  by  the  indignation  of  every  heart  that  is  akin  to 
kofllanity.  It  is  replied  to,  in  deeper  tones,  by  the  history  of  the  worlcf, 
and  by  those  terrific  scenes  which  our  sister  island  has  lately  present- 
ed to  our  view.  It  is  in  the  annals  of  her  late  sanguinary  story,  that 
you  will  see  what  are  the  fruits  of  ignorance  and  barbarity — ^^vith  what 
ftdlity  the  demagogue  and  the  hypocrite  may  act  upon  the  minds  of 
an  untutored  people — and  to  what  lengths  of  savage  cruelty  they  can 
go,  when  they  burst  the  only  fetters  that  restrain  them.    It  is  there^my 
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bretiiren,  you  will  lefiiii,  that,  by  the  eternal  decree  of  heaven,  the 
perfection  of  society  is  united  with  the  perfection  of  the  individual ; 
that  to  improve  the  lower  ranks  of  men,  is  to  give  stability  to  the 
higher;  and  that  the  peace  of  a  nation  can  never  be  so  securely  trust- 
ed, as  in  the  hands  of  those  who  share  in  its  prosperity,  and  who  are 
Capable  of  knowing  both  their  rights  and  their  duties.''  P.  205, 206. 

Obntrasted  with  the  engaging  picture  of  a  beloved  and  benevo- 
lent chiefy  the  preacher  has  also  sketched,  though  with  a  more 
rapid  pencil,  the  portrait  of  rank  degraded,  and  power  abused. 
Mr.  Alison  is  too  gentle  in  his  nature,  and  too  earnest  in  his  holy 
function^  to  interweave  personalities  with  his  pious  admonitions ; 
but  it  will  be  difficult,  we  believe,  for  his  readers,  not  to  make  an 
application  of  the  following  odious  representation. 

*'  You  have  seen,  even  in  this  country,  rank  degraded,  and  power 
abused — ^riches  dissipated  amid  every  ignoble  pleasure — ^influence  de- 
voted only  to  the  dissemination  of  base  or  vitious  manners — and  all 
the  fairest  gifts  of  heaven  converted,  as  by  the  spell  of  an  enchanter, 
into  the  elements  of  more  than  mortal  death.  On  such  examples,  it 
becomes  yon  well  to  pause.  There  was  a  time,  when  the  lost  beings 
you  now  behold  were  innocent  and  pure — when  life  opened  to  them 
with  aU  the  prospects  of  usefulness  and  honour— -and  when  the  pro- 
mises of  youth  afforded  no  presage  of  the  baseness  of  their  maturity, 
or  the  ignominy  of  their  age ;  and  it  is  for  you  well  to  consider,  whe^ 
ther  theirs  be  the  career  that  you  would  wish  to  run,  or  theirs  the  death 
you  would  wish  to  die."  P.  184, 185. 

We  turn  now  to  what  may  be  called  the  political  discourses ; 
and,  disgusted  as  we  have  been  with  the  hollow  vauntmg  and  bos- 
tile  imprecations  with  which  most  of  our  pulpits  have  resounded 
for  the  last  twenty  years — we  turn  to  them  with  a  feeling  of  exulta* 
tion  and  delight,  which  neither  the  recollection  of  our  past  misfor- 
tunes, or  of  our  recent  deliverance,  can  abate  or  repress.  Thej 
ttre  full  of  heroic  patriotism,  christian  humility,  and  prophetic  con* 
fidence : — no  more  eloquent  or  animating  exhortations  were  ever 
addressed  to  men  arming  for  their  country ;— no  more  upright  and 
temperate  sentiments  ever  ei^pressed,  on  occasions  of  great  public 
intereat  and  dissension; — no  more  weighty  and  liberal  truths  ever 
urged  upon  the  conscience  of  an  intelligent  people.  Independent 
altogether  of  their  merit  as  splendid  pieces  of  eloquence,  we 
know  no  compositions  better  calculated  to  fix,  in  all  youthful  and 
ingenuous  minds,  an  ardent  and  exalted  love  of  their  coontry,  and 
a  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for  which  it  should  be  loved.  We 
begm  with  the  fast  sermon  of  1 801^  immediately  after  the  breyung 
of  the  peace  of  Amieiflr. 
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^^  When  we  look  back,"  says  the  preacher,  ''upon  the  history  of 
antiquity^  the  prospect  is  like  that  of  the  waves  of  the  ocean ;  and  na* 
tions  are  seen  rising  for  the  moment  above  their  ordinary,  level,  to  fall 
back  again  into  the  mass  from  which  they  arose.  If  we  search  for  the 
causes  of  their  fall,  we  shall  find  them  in  their  views  and  their  poKcy. 
All  of  them,  in  their  day,  have  had  their  own  devices — some  of  them 
to  enslave  the  people  whom  they  govern — some  to  extend  their  pow- 
er  by  the  atrocities  of  conquest— others  to  monopolize  the  commerce 
of  the  world,  and  to  become  rich  by  the  oppression  of  all  around  them. 
These  mighty  devices  are  now  past.  The  sleep  of  many  hundred 
years  has  buried  their  pride  and  their  guilt  in  oblivion  ;~and  when  we 
trace  the  principles  upon  which  they  acted,  we  rejoice,  even  now,  at 
their  fall ;  and  feel  the  justice  of  that  law,  by  which  *  the  counsel  of 
God  alone'  is  destined  to  ^  stand.' 

"  We  live  in  times,  my  brethren,  when  these  truths  are  not  *  the 
bearing  of  the  ear,'  but  when  *  we  see  them  with  our  eyes.'  We 
live  in  times,  ^  when  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  in  the  earth,' 
when  nations  are  falling  around  us,  and  when  scarcely  a  year  passes 
without  being  marked  by  the  dethronement  of  monarchs.— Do  w6 
look  for  the  causes  of  these  awful  events  ?  We  shall  find  them  in  their 
national  sins;  in  the  corruption  of  their  private  manners ;  in  the  in<* 
justice  or  oppression  of  their  internal  governments;  or  in  the  ambitioa 
or  avarice  of  their  national  policy.  The  period  of  the  *  devices  of 
man's  heart'  has  arrived,  and  the  coonsel  of  the  Lord  arises  to  stand* 
The  foot  of  guilt  has  long  trod  upon  the  earth,  and  legions  of  armed 
men  are  sprung  up  to  avenge  and  to  purify  it. 

^  These  also,  with  all  their  pride,  and  all  their  atrocity,  will  pass.  The 
storm  which  is  now  raging  over  a  soffering  worid  will  renovate,  but 
not  destroy.  The  empires  which  perish,  will  perish  only  to  be  re« 
aewed  in  nobler  forms,  and  under  more  auspicious  rule.  The  power 
Itself,  which  the  Almighty  hath  made  the  instrument  of  bis  justice^ 
will  last  but  for  the  time  that  is  appointed ;  and,  when  the  devices  of 
ambition  have  passed,  like  the  storms  of  winter,  over  a  sufiering 
world,  '  the  counsel  of  the  Lord  will  stand,'  and  awaken  a  nobler 
^ring."    P.  80—83. 

In  the  same  strain  of  liberal  and  manly  sentiment,  he  proceeds 
to  consider  the  war  upon  which  we  were  then  entering* 

**  If  the  war  we  pursue  be  one  which  is  neither  founded  in  justice 
nor  necessity ;  if  it  be  a  war  undertaken  to  overturn  the  independence, 
or  abridge  the  prosperity  of  any  other  people;  if  it  be  to  add  to  our 
wealth  by  the  spoils  of  the  world,  or  lo  seek  our  glory  by  the  tears  of 
innocent,  or  the  blood  of  unoffending,  nations;  ^  these  be  our  secret 
objects  in  the  war,  let  us  not  think,  nor  hope,  nor  pray  for  success. 
Victory  may  follow  victory ;  achievement  may  succeed  achievement : 
The  pulse  of  national  vanity  may  beat  high ;  but  '  the  counsel  of  the 
Almighty'  is  against  our  devices.  The  secret  vice  which  silently 
pursues  its  end,  is  undermining  the  fabric  of  all  our  prosperity ;  and 
the  destroying  angel,  who  comes  from  the  tlurone  of  0od  te  *  justify* 
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bis  wajs  to  man/  rejoices  ^  the  triumphs  which  his  hand  is  so  soon  to 
wither;  and  in  that  attitude  of  presumptuous  elevation,  which  must 
so  soon  be  humbled  in  the  dust' 

^  But,  my  brethren,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  a  war  of  a  different 
description  that  our  hearts  tell  us  we  are  pursuing;  if  it  be  a  war,  ne- 
cessary in  its  nature,  and  just  in  its  end ;  if  it  be  to  maintain  the  rights, 
the  freedom,  and  t)ie  independence  of  our  country;  if  it  be  to  protect 
that  constitution  which  is  the  fountain  of  all  our  best  enjoyments  here, 
and  that  religion  which  is  the  source  of  all  our  hopes  hereafter ;  if  it 
be  to  continue  to  our  children  that  freedom  to  which  they  were  bom« 
;and  that  faith  in  which  they  were  baptized ;  if  these  be  our  sole  ob- 
jects in  the  war  in  which  we  are  engaged,  then,  in  the  name  of  the 
living  God,  let  us  fear  not.  Defeat  may  for  a  time  succeed  defeat : 
misfortune  may  foHow  misfortune,  and  the  hearts  of  the  weak  and  the 
timid  may  turn  cold : — but  the  counsels  of  God  are  with  us.  Every 
known,  and  every  unknown  power  of  nature  are  leagued  in  our  favour. 
Even  under  circvmstances  of  deeper  alarm  than  we  have  yet  expe- 
rienced, hope  is  never  to  be  lost.  It  b  not  easy  to  conquer  a  unit- 
ed people : — it  is  not  easy  to  wrest  from  a  free  land  the  liberty  to  which 
it  was  bom  :->-it  is  not  easy  to  tear  from  a  great  nation  the  honours 
which  they  have  worn  in  the  sight  of  mankind  for  so  numy  hundred 
years,  and  the  glories  whichi  in  every  age,  their  fathers  have  transmit- 
ted to  them."  P.  86—88. 

In  the  fast  sermon  for  1803,  the  same  sentiments  are  followed 
out  with  tfie  same  eloquence  and  vigour* 

**  Whatever  may  be  the  evils  or  sufferings  of  war,  they  have  yet  this 
fortunate  effect — that  they  rekindle  that  love  of  our  country,  which 
the  safety  of  prosperity,  and  the  habits  of  private  pursuit,  are  so  apt  to 
relax  or  to  impair.  But,  my  brethren,  if  this  appeal  has  its  influence 
even  over  the  savage  and  ttie  slave — in  no  hour  in  the  history  of  so- 
cial life — in  no  nation  which  has  ever  risen  among  mankind — did  that 
name  ever  summon  before  man,  so  many  dread  obligations  as  it  now 
does  before  us,  in  this  hour,  and  in  this  country.  We  have  to  defend 
a  land  unhabituated  to  shame,  and  hitherto  unknown  to  conquest ; — 
we  have  to  defend  the  honours  of  ancient  days,  and  the  splendour  of 
present  greatness ;— -we  have  to  defend  the  opulence  which  the  indus- 
try of  our  fatliers  has  gcdned,  and  the  freedom  which  their  blood  htis 
purchased ; — we  have  to  defend  that  constitution  which  has  poured  the 
prosperities  of  nature  over  a  barren  land,  and  given  to  our  northern 
isle  a  splendour  unknown  to  the  regions  of  the  sun.  We  have  to  de- 
fend that  faith  in  which  our  infancy  was  baptized,  and  in  which  we 
pray  our  dying  hours  may  close ;  which  was  the  *  strength  of  our  fk- 
thers,  and  of  the  old  time  before  them,'  and  which  has  conducted  the 
wise  and  the  virtuous  who  have  preceded  us,  to  glories  beyond  the  li- 
mits of  mortality. 

"  We  are  summoned  in  the  next  place,  my  brethren,  even  to  a  nobler 
duty ;  and,  in  the  mighty  designs  of  Providence,  the  same  valour  which 
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)s  c&Ued  io  defend  our  land  is  th^  great  means  by  which  we  can  relieve 
the  saffenags  of  the  world  around  us.  Amid  that  wreck  which  we  have 
witnessed  of  social  welfare — amid  the  dethronement  of  kings,  and  the 
subjugation  of  kingdoms — amid  the  trembling  neutrality  of  some,  and 
the  silent  servility  of  others — ^this  country  alone  hath  remained  inde- 
pendent and  undismayed ; — and  it  is  upon  the  valour  of  our  arms,  tliat 
Europe  now  reposes  its  last  hope  of  returning  liberty,  and  restored 
honour.  Among  the  nations  which  surround  us,  whom  either  the 
force  of  the  enemy  has  subdued,  or  their  power  intimidated,  tliere  is  not 
one  virtuous  bosom  that  does  not  throb  for  our  success ; — the  prayers 
of  millions  will  follow  our  banners  into  the  field;  and  the  arm  of  the 
soldier  will  be  blessed  by  innumerable  voices,  which  can  never  reach 
his  ear.  If  we  fail— if  the  ancient  prowess  and  intrepidity  of  our  peo- 
ple is  gone — there  is  then  a  long  close  to  all  the  hopes  and  all  the  ho* 
nours  of  humanity;  over  tlie  fairest  portion  of  the  civilized  earth  the 
tide  of  military  despotism  will  roll,  and  bury,  in  its  sanguinary  flood, 
alike  the  monuments  of  former  greatness,  and  the  promises  of  future 
glory.  But — ^if  we  prevail ;  if  the  hearts  of  our  people  are  exalted  to 
the  sublimity  of  the  contest ;  the  mighty  spell  which  has  enthralled 
the  world  will  be  broken— 4he  spirit  of  nature  and  of  liberty  will  re- 
kindle:— and  the  same  blow  which  prostrates  the  enemy  of  our  land, 
will  burst  the  fetters  of  nations,  and  set  free  the  energies  of  an  injured 
world."  P.  142—146. 

In  1 806,  when  the  prospect  was  more  dark  and  ominous  than 
at  any  former  period,  this  minister  of  faith  and  patriotism  still 
utters  the  words  of  confidence  and  tratb. 

"  The  world,"  he  says,  "  has  seen  ottier  conquerors  and  other  des-. 
pots.  It  has  wept  before  the  march  of  temporary  ambition,  and  bled 
beneath  the  sword  of  transitory  conquest  But  nature  has  reassumed 
her  rights;  and  while  conquerors  have  sunk  into  an  execrated  grave, 
and  tyrants  have  perished  in  the  zenith  of  their  power,  the  race  of  mea 
have  raised  agun  their  dejected  heads,  and  peace,  and  order,  and  free- 
dom, have  spread  themselves  throughout  the  world.  Such,  my  bre- 
thren, will  also  be  the  termiivition  of  the  tragedy  of  our  day,  and  suck 
is  the  confidence  which  they  ought  ever  to  maintain,  upon  whom 
^  the  Almighty  hath  lifted  up  the  Ught  of  his  countenance,*  We  are 
witnessing,  indeed,  the  most  tremendous  spectacle  which  the  theatre 
of  nature  has  ever  exhibited,  of  the  pride  and  ambition  of  man.  For 
years,  our  attention  has  been  fixed  upon  that  great  and  guilty  country, 
whieh  has  been  fertile  in  nothing  but  revolution,  and  from  which,  aitiid 
the  clouds  that  cover  it,  we  have  seen  at  last  that  dark  and  shapeless 
form  arise,  which,  like  the  vision  that  appalled  the  king  of  Babylon, 
'  hath  its  legs  of  iron,  and  its  arms  of  brats.'  Amid  all  the  terrors  of 
its  brightness,  it  has  no  foundation  in  the  moral  stability  of  justice.  It 
is  nrradiated  by  no  beam  from  heaven — it  is  blessed  by  no  prayer  of 
man*-4t  is  worshipped  with  no  gratitude  of  the  patriot  heart.  It  may 
remain  for  the  time>  or  the  times  that  are  appointed  it.    But  the  a^rful 
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hoar  is  on  the  wing,  when  the  univene  will  resoimd  with  its  fall ;  and 
that  sun  which  measures  out,  as  with  reluctauce,  the  length  of  its  im- 
pious reign,  will  one  day  pour  his  undecayingk  beams  amid  its  ruins, 
and  bring  forth,  from  the  earth  which  it  has  overshadowed,  the  pro« 
mises  of  a  greater  spnng. 

''  There  are  limits  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  material  system,  to  . 
the  dominion  of  eril ;  there  are  limits  to  the  guilt  and  injustice  of  oa* 
tions,  as  well  as  of  individuals.  There  is  a  time  when  canning  ceases 
to  delude,  and  hypocrisy  to  deceive ; — when  power  ceases  to  over- 
awe, and  oppression  will  no  longer  be  home.  Even  now  that  period 
aeems  to  be  approaching.  It  is  impossible  that  man  can  become  re- 
trograde in  his  progress ; — it  is  impossible  that  the  hands  of  the  op- 
pressed can  longer  beckon  the  approach  of  a  power  which  comes  to 
load  them  only  with  heavier  chains ; — it  is  impossible  that  the  nations 
of  Europe,  cradled  in  civifization,  and  baptized  into  the  liberty  of  the^ 
children  of  God,  can  long  continue  to  bend  their  freebom  heads  before 
the  feet  of  foreign  domination,  or  that  they  can  suffer  the  stream  of 
,  knowledge  which  so  long  has  animated  their  soil,  to  terminate  at  laat 
in  the  deep  stagnation  of  military  despotism.  Even  the  country  itself 
which  has  given  it  birth,  cannot  long  submit  to  its  rule  ;^t  bleeds  in 
the  hour  that  it  triumphs ; — it  is  goaded  to  exertions  which  it  loaths; 
-—its  laurels  are  wet  with  the  tears  of  those  who  are  bereaved  of  their 
children.  The  virtuous  man  shudders  when  ha  beholds  the  crimes 
and  the  guilt  of  his  country ;  and  the  heart  of  the  pious  man  failath 
him,  when  he  looks  forward  to  the  '  things  that  are  coming*  upon 
those  banners  which  are  raised  agiunst  the  rights  of  man,  and  wbidi 
are  unblessed  by  the  voice  of  heaven."    P.  270-— 274. 

In  1811 1  when  things  were  if  possible  still  more  unpromising,  he 
sounds  a  still  bolder  note ;  and  looks  steadfastly  forward  to  the 
detiverance  which  was  approaching. 

^'  Rise  for  a  moment  (he.exclaims)  I  beseech  you,  from  the  coach 
of  ignoble  pleasure,  and  look  with  the  eye  of  men  upon  the  world 
that  passes,  and  the  world  that  has  passed  you.  It  has  many  scenes 
to  show  you  of  greatness  and  of  glory ; — scenes  where  your  heart 
throbs  when  you  contemplate  the  capacities  and  the  energies  of  your 
nature ;  ,and  where  you  feel  that  man  is  *  indeed  but  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels,'  and  that  his  nature  is  **  made  for  glory  and  for 
honour.'  What  then  are  those  scenes? — and  where  is  it  that  your 
eye  finds  with  transport  the  examples  it  has  wished  ?  O !  not  in  the 
scenes  of  affluence  wad  prosperity ; — ^not  in  the  sunshine  scenes  where 
every  virtue  withers,  and  every  energy  is  dissolved ; — but  in  the  dark 
and  stormy  scenes,  where  freedom  sprung,  and  patriotism  glowed,  and 
every  energy  of  nature  was  called  forth,  and  all  the  noblest  passions 
of  the  human  bosom  were  awakened ;  and  where,  in  the  midst  of 
bardship  and  of  suffering,  a  deeper  happiness  was  enjoyed,  than  ever 
yet  fell  to  the  lot  of  ease  and  of  security.  It  b  thus  that  evil  is  only 
the  nunister  of  good;— it  is  thos  that,  even  in  its  darkest  aspecti  the 


ehaitiBemeiits  ef  heayen  are  only  the  chaBtbements  of  a  father;  and 
that,  amid  the  tears  and  the  sufferings  of  his  children,  thej  are  har- 
dened only  to  the  vigour  and  to  the  majesty  of  manhood. 

'*  Look,  my  brethren  of  Uttle  faith,  at  the  material  world  around 

you,  and  say,  has  its  order,  and  the  beneficence  of  its  order  failed;—* 

bare  storms  of  tempests  quenched  the  light  of  day ; — have  seed-time 

and  faafvest  forgot  to  return ; — and  has  the  sun  of  heaven  become 

wearied  in  his  path,  and  ceased  to  pour  life  and  light  upon  a  grateful 

world!     Look  to  the  history  of  the  moral  world,  from  its  first  feeble 

ind  barbarous  cradle,  to  the  hour  in  which  it  now  resounds  with  the 

tread  of  hostile  men,  and  say,  has  evil  alone  had  the  d<Mninion  there  1 

—has  nothing  but  the  guilt  of  the  tyrant  and  the  conqueror  been  suc- 

eea^ul  ? — has  no  progress  been  made  in  this  long  period,  in  knowledge, 

in  arts,  or  in  arms  ? — ^has  the  cause  of  truth,  of  virtue,  and  of  freedom 

never  been  victorious  ? — and  has  the  historian  of  the  human  race  only 

to  record  the  progressive  decay  of  its  powers,  its  knowledge,  and  its 

wel&re  l^— No,  my  brethren ;  in  the  whole  of  this  review,  you  see,  on 

file  contrary,  that  there  is  a  power  in  nature,  by  which  evil  of  every 

kind  is  controlled ;  and  that,  under  its  Almighty  guidance,  afnid  aU 

(be  apparent  calamities  of  time,  the  march  of  the  human  mind  has 

been  steady  and  progressive,  to  \  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  and  joy.' 

Tan  see  the  occasional  visitations  of  war  and  of  calamity  operating 

opon  the  moral  world,  like  the  occanonai  visitations  of  the  storm  and 

the  tempest  upon  the  material  world ;  and  ending  in  purifying  the . 

moral  atmosphere,  and  invigorating  the  powers  of  moral  vegetation. 

From  amid  aU  the  temporary  depressions  of  the  human  race,  you  see 

tbem  permanently  emerging  into  firmer  power,  and  more  enlightened 

splendour;    the  harvest  of  the  husbandman  waving  over  the  field 

which  conquest  had  wet  with  the  blood  of  his  fathers ;  the  hand  of 

the  freeman  pointing  with  exultation  to  the  mouldering  tomb  where 

the  race  of  his  tyrants  and  his  oppressors  repose; — and  the  voice  of 

the  go^ei  carrying  glad  tidings  to  many  a  people  who  had  ^  long  sat 

in  darkness,  and  beneath  the  shadow  of  death.'"  P.  397— -402. 

We  shall  conclude  our  extracts  with  some  passages  from  the 
Ihanksgiving  sermon  of  the  present  year; — a  nobler  song  of  (ri« 
ttoiph-^  more  beautiful  and  thrilling  strain  of  patriotic  exultation, 
^  chrii^ttan  gratitude,  than  verse  or  prose  has  yet  consecrated 
(o  the  memory  of  those  great  events  which  have  stamped  this  year 
as  an  era  for  the  future  history  of  the  world. 

**  The  great  conflict  of  the  social  world  is  over:  tiie  qdighty  are 
bOen;  and  the  weapons  of  war  have  perished.  The  cry  of  &eedom 
Irarsts  from  the  unfettered  earth;  and  the  banners  <^  victory  wave  In 
afl  the  winds  of  heaven.  Ag^n,  in  every  comer  of  our  own  land,  the 
r<nce  of  joy  and  of  gladness  is  heard.  The  cheerful  sounds  of  labour 
nse  agaui  from  our  streets,  and  the  dark  ocean  begins  again  to  brighten  * 
^nth  our  sails.  Over  this  busy  scene  of  human  joy,  Sie  genial  influ- 
^Qiees  of  bearea  bare^  descended*    The  undooded  sun  of  summer 
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has  ripened  for  ub  all  the  riches  of  the  harvest.  The  Gfod  of  nature 
hath  crowned  the  year  with  his  goodness,  and  all  things  living  are 
filled  with  plenteonsness.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  felt  the  blessings 
of  the  year  1  Even  the  infant,  while  he  partakes,  unconscionsly^  of 
the  general  joy,  lifts  his  innocent  hands  to  that  heaven  from  which  he 
sees  come  all  the  hopes  of  man ;  and  the  aged  man,  when  he  i;eraem- 
hers  the  sufferings  of  former  years,  is  apt  to  say,  with  the  good  old 
Simeon  in  the  gospel,  '  Lord,  now  let  thy  servant  depart  in  peace, 
for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation.' 

'*  But  there  are  other,  and  more  general  subjects  of  thankfulness, 
my  brethren,  #hich  ought  now  to  occupy  our  minds.  In  this  solemn 
hour  we  seem  to  be  conducted  by  the  hand  of  heaven,  like  the  disci- 
ples of  old,  unto  an  high  mountain,  from  which  we  may  look  down 
upon  the  darkened  world  we  have  left,  and  upwards  to  those  scenes 
where  heaven  is  displaying  its  glory.  The  images  of,  the  past,  ai^d  of 
the  future,  are  thronging  around  us;  and  wherever  we  turn,  there  are 
new  subjects  of  gratitude  (hat  arise  before  us. 

*'  Our  first  subject  of  thankfulness  on  this  day,  is  for  our  country ; 
that  she  has  survived  all  the  dangers  which  threatened  her ; — ^that  she 
has  fulfilled  the  lofty  duty  to  which  the  will  of  the  Almighty  has  called 
her.    Dear  even  to  the  savsige  heart  is  the  land  of  his  fathers ;— dear 
to  the  citizen  of  civilized  ages  are  the  institutions  of  national  wisdom, 
and  the  monuments  of  national  glory ; — ^but  upon  no  human  heart 
did  the  claims  of  his  country  ever  fall  so  deep  and  irresistible,  as  they 
BOW  do  upon  the  citizen  of  this  country.    Other  nations  have  prece- 
ded her  in  the  road  of  arts  and  arms ; — other  nations  have  wreathed 
around  their  brows  the  laurels  of  science,  and  the  palms  of  victory': 
But  the  high  destiny  to  which  she  has  of  late  been  called,  no  other  na- 
tion has  ever  shared  with  her ;  and  ail  the  glories  of  former  times  fade 
before  the  moral  sp^endour  which  now  encircles  her.     She  has  been 
called  to  guard  the  fortunes  of  the  human  race ;  to  preserve,  amid  her 
waves,  the  sacred  flame  that  was  to  relume  the  world ;  and,  like  the 
cherubim  that  watched  the  gates  of  paradise,  to  turn  every  way  her 
flaming  sword  against  the  foes  of  God  and  man.    These  were  her 
duties,  and  nobly  has  she  fulfilled  them.    Through  every  dark,  and 
every  disastrous  year ; — while  nation  after  nation  sunk  around  her ;— • 
while  monarchs  bent  their  imperial  heads  beneath  the  yoke,  and  the 
pulse  of  moral  nature  seemed  to  stand  still  in  ignominious  terror; — 
she  alone  hath  stood,  insensible  to  fear,  and  incapable  of  submissioo. 
It  is  her  hand,  that,  amid  the  darkness  of  the  storm,  hath  still  stedfltoSt- 
ly  pointed  the  road  to  liberty ;  it  is  her  treasures  which  have  clothed 
•very  trembling  people  with  armour  for  the  combat ; — it  is  her  aoBe^ 
(her  galhint  sons !}  who  have  rushed  into  the  van  of  battle,  and  first- 
broke  the  spell  that  paralyzed  the  world ;  and,  in  these  recent  days, 
it  is  her  commanding  voice  tliat  has  wakened  Uie  slumbering  natkMi 
of  mankind,  and  sent  them  on  their  glorious  march,  conquering  aad 
to  conquer.    And  now,  my  brethren,  in  the  hour  of  her  triumpb— 
now,  ^vfaen-all  that  is  brave  or  generous  in  the  human  race  bow  before 
her — where  is  she  to  be  found  ?    And  what  is  the  attitude  in  which 
she  presents  herself  to  her  children  1—0 — not  in  the  attitude  of  Im- 
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pridei  or  faumaii  arrogance ; — not  widi  the  laurels  of  Tictory 
upon  her  brow,  or  with  troops  of  captiTes  followmg  her  chariot 
wheels: — ^it  is  in  the  attitude  of  pious  thankfulness;  with  hands  up* 
lifted  in  praise,  and  ejes  downcast  in  gratitude ; — it  is  before  the  eter- 
nal throne  that  she  bows  her  victorious  head,  and  casts  her  crown  pf 
gloiy  upon  the  ground,  and  calls  her  children  to  kneel  along  with  her, 
and  to  praise  the  Father  of  Nature  that  he  hath  selected  her  to  be  the 
instrument  of  his  mercy  to  mankind.  These  are  triumphs  to  which 
ihe  history  of  the  world  has  no  parallel.  In  the  long  line  of  her  splen- 
doar,  what  hour  is  to  be  compared  with  this  ?  Which  of  us  does  not 
&el  somewhat  of  her  glory  to  be  reflected  upon  our  own  heads  ? 
And  what  British  heart  is  there  which  does  not  pray  that  such  may 
beerer  her  name  and  her  character  among  mankind  ?"   P.  M9-^55. 

It  is  a  fine  thing,  we  make  no  doubt,  to  compose  a  learned 
commentary  on  the  prophet  Hosea,  or  a  profound  dissertation  on 
the  intermediate  state  of  the  soul ; — ^but,  we  would  prefer  doing 
what  Mr.  Alison  has  done  in  the  volume  before  us :  and  can  hard- 
ly help*  envying  the  talents  by  which  he  has  clothed  so  much 
wisdom,  in  so  much  beauty— and  made  ua  find,  in  the  same  work, 
the  highest  gratifications  of  taste,  and  the  noblest  leitsons  of  virtue. 


The  Letters  of  MademoUMe  l^Espinasst.    Written  between  the 
years  1773  and  1776,  inclusive*    Paris.  1«M. 

[Prom  the  Hefleotor:3 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact,  that  however  smoothly  and  regu« 
larly  life  may  proceed  with  those  people,  who,  like  the  Vicar  of 
Wdkefield  and  his  wife,  have  no  revolutions  to  fear,  nor  fatigues 
to  midergo  ^  all  whose  adventures  are  by  the  fireside,  and  whose 
only  ttiigratioos  are  from  the  blue  bed  to  the  brown ;  there  are 
others,  whose  actual  adventures  have  surpassed  all  that  has  been 
conceived  in  romance,  and  whose  passions  have  taken  a  more 
eccentric  course,  than  the  most  unbounded  license  of  a  novelist's 
fsijity  lias  allowed  him  to  concave.  Impressed  as  the  mind  of 
ei>«ry  inquiring  person  must  be  with  this  fact,  it  still  seems  diffi- 
cnitto  believe,  that  the  passions  of  a  person,  not  actually  insane, 
AmiA  have  so  far  departed  from  the  usual  course  of  things,  as  is 
esftihiled  in  the  letters  pf  Mademoiselle  TEspinasse,  which  have 
lately  been  given  to.  the  public.  «  What  hath  been,'*  says  Aris- 
telfe,  **  h  unquestionably  so,  or  it  could  never  have  been  at  all;'* 
«nd  certamly  it  requires  an  implicit  assent  to  the  proposition  of 
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the  great  master  of  rhetoric  to  tjelievc,  that  Buch  things  haw 
taken  place  in  this  sublunary  world  as  are  contained  in  these 
strange  volumes.  Here  is  a  lady  who,  writing  to  one  lover,  of 
whom  she  a&ects  a  boundless  and  most  impassioned  fondness^  en- 
tertains him-*— with  what?  with  extravagant  encomiums  upon  a 
deceased  lover;  and  a  succession  of  doubts,  whether  she  shall 
die  for  the  one  defunct,  or  live  for  the  one  still  surviving.  In  spite 
of  the  fulness  of  these  two  attachments,  which  it  might  have  been 
imagined  would  have  found  f heir  full  employment,  the  lady,  to  fill 
up  all  the  crevices  in  her  capacious  soul,  contrives  to  make  room 
for  an  affection  for  two  oth^r  gentlemen ;  which  affection,  to  use 
her  own  language,  was  so  strong,  that  she  could  express  it  .no 
otherwise  than  by  saying,  that  they  were  identified  with  herself; 
that  they  were  as  necessary  to  her  as  the  air  she  breathed,  and 
that  they  filled  her  whole  soul,  though  they  had  not  the  power  of 
disturbing  it :  so  that  in  short  the  lady  had  a  dead  lover,  a  living 
lover,  and  two  sub-lovers,  if  we  may  so  call  them.  «  Veritable- 
ment,"  as  the  honest  notary  in  Molicresays,  "c'est  trop  pourle 
coulume.** 

.  In  treating  of  those  aberrations  which  are  the  consequence  of 
a  disappointment  in  the  tender  paasiour  a  wide  dis.tinction  is  oer- 
tainly  to  be  made  in  favour  of  the  female  sex ;  and  even  among 
them  much  is  to  be  allowed  for  difference  of  temperament.  Men 
have  a  thousand  outlets  for  discharging  the  impetuosities  of  pas* 
sion,  or  transfusing  its  hues  to  other  objects.  Many  of  those, 
who  can  calmly  discuss  the  extravagancies  whithlove  sometimes 
generates  in  the  opposite  sex,  would  not  find  themselves  so  oiiich 
at  their  ease,  if  it  were  not  for  the  channels  which  politics,  war, 
and  business  afford  for  turning  the  affections  into  different  chan* 
nels,  and  for  weakening  their  effects  by  scattering  their  powers. 
Thus  it  is  common  to  see  one  man  disentangle  himself  from  an 
affair  of  the  heart  by  making  a  distant  voyage,  and  balancing  the 
loss  of  affection  by  the  gain  of  credit ;  a  second  converts  into  the 
asperities  of  political  warfare  those  feelings  which  are  the  result 
of  wounded  pride  and  disappointed  love ;  while  a  third,  borrowing 
courage  from  despair,  boldly  combats  his  country's  enemies,  ana 
ennobles  his  life  by  actions  which  were  meant  io  accelerate  bis 
death.     Women  are  not  possessed  of  these  advantages ;  the  only 

Imssion  which  is  ever  likely  to  interest  them  violently,  is  that  of 
ove ;  and  if  this  passion  should  meet  with  any  opposition,  they 
have  no  means  of  relief,  but  that  of  easing;  their  sensations  by  re- 
vealing and  descanting  upon  them,  or  expiring  silently  under  their 
influence.  The  lady,  to  whose  letters  the  reader's  attention  is  re- 
quested, chose  the  former  method  of  easing  her  burdened  mind ; 
but  in  a  manneri  and  to  an  extent^  as  cannot  fail,  notwithstamltng 
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the  latitude  which  muat  be  allowed  to  her  sex,  to  excite  extreme 
wander  and  surpriae* 

It  will  be  neceasarj,  that  the  reader  .may  enter  into  the  fall 
•pnrit  of  these  letters,  to  give  a  short  history  of  the  writer's  life, 
prerioas  to  the  time  when  these  letters  commence :— Mademoi* 
aelle  FEspinasse  is  said  to  have  been  the  illegitimate  offspring  of 
a  Freoch  bishop  and  an  abt)ess,  by  whom,  however,  she  was 
sever  acknowledged.  After  receiving  her  education  at  a  convent, 
ibe  waa  admitted  into  the  house  of  the  Marchioness  du  Defiandt 
m  lady  who  was  among  the  moist  conspicuous  leaders  of  those  bril- 
Kant  circles,  which,  by  unitii^  the  literary  and  fashionable  world, 
have  fixed  so  much  attention  on  that  distinguished  era  of  French 
biatory — the  age  of  the  Fifteenth  Louis.  This  lady,  in  the  meri^ 
dian  of  her  life  becoming  blind,  found  it  necessary  to  have  a 
eompaoion,  who  might  divert  her  m  those  hours  which  were  not 
nore  agreeably  occupied  by  company,  and  who  might  assist  her 
ni  doing  the  honours  of  her  table  to  the  distinguished  friends  by 
whooi  she  still  continued  to  be  surrounded.  Fortune  threw  in 
her  way  Mademoiselle  Tfispmasse ;  and  for  a  time  nothing  could 
eqnal  the  satisfaction  which  Madame  du  Defiand  found  in  her 
youi^  friend.  At  length,  however,  the  marchioness  suspected 
thai  the  talents  and  the  manners,  the  misfortunes  and  the  beauty, 
4rf  the  interesting  FEspinasse,  were  creating  a  formidable  rival 
for  faeraelf  aoHing  the  men,  who  had  hitherto  evinced  the  most 
demoted  respect  for  her  charms:  she  found  that  many  stolen  hours 
were  spent  by  her  guests  at  the  toilette  of  the  fascinating  com- 
{lanion ;  that  d'Alembert,  her  distinguished  favourite,  was  devo- 
ted to  I'Espinasse ;  and  that  even  her  old  lover«  the  President 
Henault,  was  alarmingly  assiduous  in  his  attentions*  Madame  da 
Defiand  became  outrageous :  an  instant  breach  ensued  between 
her  and  her  companion :  a  due  chastisement  was  bestowed  upon 
the  ttnfwtunate  president ;  and  d' Alembert  was  told,  m  due  form, 
.  that  he  muat  renounce  either  mademoiselle  or  the  marchioness. 
D'Alembert  clave  unto  FEspinasse,  and  all  future  connexion  be- 
tween him  and  the  marchioness  instantly  ceased.  The  friends  of 
.siademoiseHe  did  not  abandon  her  on  this  occasion :  they  pro- 
ewed  her  a  small  pension  from  the  crown,  and  the  late  companion 
•f  Madame  du  Deffand  became  a  fine  lady  upon  her  own  ground. 
Ifer  house  became  the  centre  of  polite  resort ;  and  the  circle  of 
ike  interesting  FEspinasse  was  attended  by  all  that  were  distin^ 
floisbed  in  Paris,  for  rank,  talents,  and  fashion.  Released  from  her 
Mguing  attentions  upon  Madame  du  Defiand,  (which  are  said  to 
have  been  so  severe  as  to  have  been  the  ultimate  cause  of  her 
death,)  independent  in  her  circumstances,  and  honoured  with  the 
6ie|Kbhip  of  the  learned  and  the  great,  it  might  reasonably  be 
expected,  that.  Mademoiselle  FEspinasse's  future  life  would  have 
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flowed  on  in  a  course  of  nmnterrupfed  feKcity.  But  happineM 
is  a  very  precariotis  blessing.  *^  Alas !"  satti  an  Indian  lamenting 
over  his  companion,  ^*  be  was  fed  with  train  oil,  and  the  bone  of 
a  bird  aboot  ten  inches  long  was  thrust  through  the  gristle  of  bnr 
nose ;  what  could  possibly  be  wanting  to  his  happiness  ?''  But 
the  Indian,  in  spite  of  the  luxury  of  train  oil,  and  though  the  bone 
of  a  bird  ten  inches  long  was  thrust  through  the  gristle  of  his  nose,, 
contrived  to  be  miserable;  and  Mademoiselle  TEspinasse  founds 
that  although  surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  of  life,  it  was  stiU* 
possible  for  her  to  be  unhappy. 

By  the  fascination  of  her  manners,  she  had  inspired  the  son  of 
the  Spanish  ambassador  with  a  profound  passion :  but  whether 
she  herself  participated  in  this  feeling  to  the  extent  which  she 
professed,  was  at  the  time  much  doubted.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
parents  of  the  young  man  became  alarmed,  and  insbted  upon  bw 
immediate  departure  from  Paris,  and  Mademoiselle  PEspinasse 
had  the  mortification  to  see  the  enamoured  Mora  torn  fronti  ber 
arms.  The  departure  of  Mora,  and  the  lady's  affliction,  called  for 
the  interposition  of  her  friends  to  alleviate  her  distress.  Amcmg 
the  rest,  Ouibert,  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Tactics,  tendered 
bis  kind  offices.  He  endeavoured  io  please,  and  finished  by  at- 
taching her ;  he  came  to  console,  and  made  a  violent  impressiom 
Mademoiselle  had  need  of  repose :  her  soul  was  already  filled  witlr 
a  sentiment  deep  and  tender ;  a  sentiment  in  which  her  lover  par* 
took,  and  to  which  he  answered  with  reciprocal  ardour;  when 
the  attentions  of  Guibert  disturbed  the  settled  ieelings  of  her 
beart,  and  set  it  all  afloat  again  in  the  wide  sea  of  love,  amid 
the  agitation  of  hope  and  fear,  of  pain  and  pleasure,  of  transport 
and  despair.  '  A  temporary  absence  of  Guibert  occasioned  ber  tb 
write  to  him,  and  the  volumes  now  under  consideration,  are  the 
fruits  of  her  labour.  In  ber  first  letters  Guibert  is  merely  her 
friend:  tbit  friendship,  however,  causes  her  some  little  remorse, 
as  trenching  upon  the  affection  which  she  owed  to  the  devoted 
Mora ;  friendship  soon  ripens  into  love ;  and  her  love  runs  rapid* 
ly  through  the  whole  thermometer  of  the  passion :  she  hates,  she 
fears,  she  desires,  she  despairs,  she  loses  tier  senses,  every  tbiqg 
in  short  but  her  love.  In  the  midst  of  this  correspondeniSe  her 
lover  Mora,  for  whom,  notwithstanding  the  largeness  of  her  affeo* 
tion  for  Guibert,  she  still  reserved  a  fund  of  sensibility  and  attach- 
ment, dies.  A  frightful  state  of  anguish  succeeds :  her  frame  k 
rent,  her  reason  totters,  and  she  wishes  for  death.  People,  bow- 
ever,  never  die  apropos :  and  mademoiselle,  in  spite  of  ber  afflic- 
tion, survives.  The  world  and  she  were  now  to  shake  hands : 
Guibert  and  her  grief  were  all  that  was  to  remain  for  ber  in  exis- 
tence :  no  connexions,  no  interest,  no  friendships,  were  to  separata 
them :  to  love  Guibert,  or  to  give  up  her  exiatencef  were  ^99if 
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iltemaliveB  vfae  desired*  A  correspondence  between  Guibert 
indt'Espinftwe ensues^  which  il  is  evident  lasts  some  years:  jet, 
^agb  she  is  in  love  with  him  to  distraction,  no  proposal  of  mar* 
riage  takes  place;  'on  the  contrary,  she  recommends  several  part- 
sen  for  life  to  him,  and  when  he  is  actually  wedded,  continues 
the  same  amatory  intercourse  with  him  in  the  same  violent,  fervid, 
isfismed  strain  as  before,  till  the  very  day  of  her  death,  without 
any  apparent  compunction  or  idea  of  criminality.  There  is 
iMDietfaiiig  so  inexplicable  in  this  behaviour,  that  I  am  almost 
tempted  to  think  with  M.  du  Deffand,  that  her  intercourse  with 
Onibert  was  only  pour  /aire  i^eaprit ;  that  the  tactician  served 
ksr  as  an  object  to  show  her  epistolary  powers.  Marria£;e  would 
have  put  an  end  to  this  fine  correspondence;  and  like  the  old 
doke,  who  being  asked  why  he  did  not  marry  a  widow,  with  whom 
he  -had  been  in  the  habit  of  spending  his  evenings  for  many  years, 
ceplied  that  he  should  then  want  a  friend  with  whom  to  pass  his 
6¥enaigs :  so  Mademoiselle  I'EHpinasse  might  have  thought  that 
aaeftled  union  with  Quibert  would  have  put  a  stop  to  these  wild 
dbsions,  which  appear  so  entirely  to  have  engrossed  her  thoughts* 
She  perhaps  was  ambitious  of  proving,  by  her  own  example,  a 
inaxiffi  to  which  she  often  adverts  in  her  letters,  that  many  things 
bippeo  in  real  life  more  wonderful  than  those  which  are  repre« 
seoted  in  fictitious  life.  If  neither  of  these  reasons  will  suffice  to 
•iplaiii  the  matter,  no  other  resource  seems  to  be  left  but  in  that 
sbort'hand  logic  for  explaining  all  incongruities,  which  is  at  pre« 
sent  practised  with  so  much  success.  Those  who  have  witnessed 
Ae  readiness  with  which  eccentricities  of  behaviour  in  England 
aceexplained  by  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders,  a  significant  application 
of  the  finger  io  the  cerebellum,  and  a  volfime-speaking  nod  of  the 
bead,  will  easily  understand  what  I  mean.  In  fact,  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  the  deadly  drug  which  Mademoiselle  TEspinasse 
had  imbibed  some  time  before  her  passion  for  Ouibert,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  putting  an  end  to  her  existence,  but  without  accomplish- 
Hig  her  purpose,  had  left  a  torpifying  effect  behind  it,  and  had 
disordered  her  imagination*  In  her  first  letters  she  indeed  ha- 
^wds  a  little  gayety,  and  even  ventures  upon  a  conceit  or  two :  but 
sfiar  the  death  of  Mora  her  correspondence  becomes  of  the  most 
sombre  kind  ;  and  he  who  sits  down  to  read  it,  will  do  well  to  arm 
hksBelf  with  Dante's  abandonment  of  Hope,  and  expect  nothing 
bat 

ScMpiri,  pianti,  et  alti  guai. 
Parole  di  dolore,  acoenti  d*fr% 
Yogi  alte  et  fioeohe. 

bwis  n  truth  no  skin-deep  emotion  that  could  satisfy  the  sou!  of* 
miflaoiseUt  illspmsse*    Those  rules  of  condsct  which  nuke 
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people  satisfied  wUb  ihemadives,  but  cold  i6  tke  ob^chi  of  their 
affections,  were  points  which  she  affected  not  to  understaad^ 
That  degree  of  worldly  prudence,  and  those  duties  of  friendship, 
which  substitute  discretion  for  interest,  and  delicacy  for  sensibili* 
ty,  were  to  her  detestable.  The  temberate  atmosphere  was  m 
her  opinion  fit  only  for  fools :  she  disliked  even  the  calm  which 
allows  the  understanding  to  act;  the  virtues  which  she  valued  in 
herself,  and  which  she  expected  in  others,  were  an  entire  abandon- 
ment to  the  feelings,  a  ready  acquiescence  in  first  emotions,  an 
approximation  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  to  the  simplicity  and  sin- 
cerity of  savage  life.  To  be  amiable,  and  to  please,  were  objects 
which  she  left  for  inferior  souls :  to  love,  and  to  be  loved,  was  her 
aim :  agitation,  suffering,  and  feeling,  were  the  food  on  which  her 
mind  subsisted ;  days  of  delight  and  nights  of  paih ;  the  joys  of 
heaven  and  the  horrors  of  hell ;  such  were  the  emotions  in  which 
her  soul  delighted  to  revel. 

The  character  and  talents  of  Mademoiselle  I'Espmasse  appear 
to  have  excited  uncommon  interest  among  the  literati  of  her  day  : 
and  certainly  the  letters  before  us  do  no  discredit  to  their  accoanti 
of  her.  Amid  illness,  sadness,  distraction,  and  desolation,  thej 
display  an  intelligence,  an  acuteness,  and  a  wildness  of  eloquence, 
that  are  not  often  witnessed.  In  most  people  we  see  two  stages 
of  passion:  they  feel  first,  and  reason  afterwards:  but  Mademoir 
selle  I'Espinasse  displays  reasoning  and  feeling  at  the  same  time; 
she  suffers  all  the  violence  of  passion,  and  analyzes  it  with  aU  the 
penetration  of  a  philosopher*  Her  vehemence  is  such,  that  the 
bon  tnot  by  which  ToUaire  characterized  the  fervid  style  isi 
Rousseau,  almost  loses  its  extravagance  when  applied  to  her :  her 
paper  must  have  burned  as  she  wrote.  There  is  little  vari6ty^ 
however,  in  her  letters ;  as  soon  as  you  have  found  the  key-note, 
(and  a  few  pages  let  you  into  it,)  all  seems  mere  repetition :  the 
same  melancholy,  the  same  reproaches,  the  same  raving.  The 
following  specimens,  taken  nearly  at  random,  will  give  a  complete 
picture  of  her  manner : 

^  Tou  are  not  my  firiend ;  you  cannot  become  my  fUend :  I  have 
no  sort  of  confidence  in  you :  it  is  you  who  have  caused  me  the' 
deepest  and  bitterest  evil  which  can  befall  an  honourable  mind :  at 
this  very  moment  you  rob  me,  and  perhaps  for  ever,  of  the  only 
consolation  winch  heaven  reserved  for  the  few  days  that  are  left 
me:  in  short,  what  shall  I  say?  You  have  compleled  every  thing: 
the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  offer  me  nothing  but  scenes  of 
grief,  re^^ret,  aiid  remorse:  well,  my  friend,  all  this  I  know,  alt  tids  I 
am  aware  of:  and  yet  I  am  drwwn  to  you  by  a  charm,  by  a  feelings 
which  1  abhor ;  yet  which  has  the  force  of  a  cursed  fat^^  upon  n|e. 
Tou  do  well  to  take  no  account  of  it:  I  have  no  right  to  niake  aUgf^ 
demands  upon  you :  the  most  ardentiridi  I  hare  is,  that  you  wetfe 
oethlng  to  me."  Vol.  1.  p.  143. 
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.  <^TM,iti9t0  3roii  thatIamSiidebtedferthep<)w«rof]nKmi^ 
Muig  tba^  intoxieatioD  of  the  soul,  which  removes  every  sentiment 
of  pftin  and  sorrow.  But  witness,  whether  you  deserve  my  thanks 
ibr  it:  the  moment  yon  qnit  rae  the  charm  vanishes,  and  on  enter- 
ing into  myself,  I  find  myself  consumed  wiA  regret  and  remorse : 
the  loss  which  1  have  sustained  tears  me  to  pieces.  I  was  beloved, 
yes,  beloved  to  a  degree  which  staggers  the  imagination.  AU  that 
I  have  read  of  was  cold  and  weak  when  compared  with  the  feelings 
of  M-  de  M****;  it  filled,  it  supported  his  whole  life:  I  leave  you  to 
jndge  whether  it  ought  to  occupy  mine.  A  regret  like  this  would,  of 
itself,  suffice  to  form  the  misery  of  a  feeling  mind.  'Tis  well :  what 
most  be  my  sensations,  whose  soul  is  weighed  down  with  the  addi- 
tknal  pains  of  remorse:  I  see  myself  guilty ;  1  feel  myself  unwofthy 
of  th^  happiness  which  1  have  enjoyed ;  1  have  been  wanting  to  the 
Siost  virtuous,  the  most  sensible  of  men :  in  one  word,  I  have  been 
wanting  to  myself,  I  have  lost  my  own  esteem ;  judge  whether  I 
have  any  claim  to  yours;  and  if  I  cannot  pretend  to  your  esteem, 
c^  I  be  so  blind  as  to  believe  that  I  have  any  title  to  your  love?'' 
Toll.  p.  188. 

**  Oh,  my  friend,  how  my  soul  is  afflicted !  Words  I  have  none; 
nothing  is  left  me  but  shrieks.  1  have  read  again  and  again,  and  will 
nead  a  hundred  times  more,  your  epistle.  Oh,  my  friend,  what  a  com- 
pdund  of  blessings  and  evils !  What  a  mixture  of  pleasure  and  bif- 
timegs !  All  the  agitations  of  my  heart  have  been  increased  and 
redoabied  by  the  perusal  of  this  letter :  I  can  compose  myself  no 
kmger:  yon  have  alternately  transported  and  rent  my  frame  in 
piaees:  never  have  I  found  you  more  amiable,  never  more  worthy 
to  be  loved;  and  never  did  the  remembranee  of  M.  de  M^^^'^^  cost 
me  a  pang  so  deep,  so  shap,  bo  bitter.  Tes;  the  thought  waa  very 
d^a^  to  me :  my  heart  was  overwhelmed :  all  last  night  1  was  in  a 
deUnum :  such  violence  must  either  annihilate  me,  or  drive  me  mad. 
Alas!  I  fear  neither  the  one  nor  the  other:  if  the  love  I  bore  you 
were  less,  if  the  regret  I  feel  were  not  so  dear  to  me,  with  wJiat  mad- 
aesB,  with  what  transport  would  I  rid  myself  of  this  life,  which  op- 
presses me.  Oh,  neVer,  never  did  creature  live  in  such  torture  and 
diqpidr."  Vol.  2.  p.  36. 

The  following  extract  is  from  a  curiona  letter,  which  she  ad- 
^MBes  to  Goibert}  previously  to  his  marriage : 

**  It  is  youf  wish,  then,  while  I  see  you,  while  my  senses  and  my 
toal  are  filled  with  the  charm  of  your  presence,  that  I  s^uld  recount 
ta  yoo  urfaat  effect  your  marriage  will  have  upon  me :  my  friend, 
I  know  nothing  of  the  matter,  positively  nothing.  If  it  had  the  effect 
of  caring  me,  I  would  tell  you  of  it ;  and  you  are  candid  enough  not 
to  hbuae  me  for  it  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  carried  despair  irto  my 
•oq),  I  should  utter  no  complaint,  and  my  sufferings  would  last  but  a 
veiy  Httie  time.  You  would  then  possess  sense  and  delicaey  to  ap- 
prove of  a  conduct,  winch  would  cost  you  but  a  trifling  regret;  a 
r«grat  whiah  the  pleasure  cf  your  new  situation  would  soon  do  away. 
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I  can  assure  you,  that  this  consideration  is  a  kind  of  consolation  ta 
me ;  I  feel  myself  the  more  free  for  it  Do  not  ask  me  then  any 
more  what  I  shall  do,  when  you  have  engaged  yourself  for  life  to 
another  If  I  were  only  vain  and  conceited,  1  should  be  much  more 
enlightened,  as  to  what  my  feelings  would  be:  vanity  is  seldom 
mistaken  in  her  calculations  :  her  foresight  is  correct  enough :  passion 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  future :  when  1  tell  you,  therefore,  that  I 
love  you,  I  tell  you  all  tiiat  I  know,  and  all  that  I  feel."  Vol.  2. 
p.  228. 

One  extract  more  and  I  have  done:  the  flight  however  is^ so 
muf  b  above  me,  that  I  scarcely  know  whether  I  translate  cor^ 
rectly : 

"  Oh,  how  soothing  are  the  delights,  which  a  soul  intoxicated  with 
passion  knows!  My  friend,  1  feel  that  my  existence  depends  upon 
my  folly :  if  I  were  to  become  composed,  if  I  were  restored  to  rea- 
son, i  should  not  exist  twenty-four  hours.  Can  you  guess  what  my 
soul  most  requires,  when  it  has  been  violently  agitated  by  pleasure  or 
pain  ?  It  is  the  pleasure  of  writing  to  M.  de  M^^'^^ ;  I  reanimate  him, 
i  recall  him  to  life,  I  repose  my  heart  upon  his,  I  pour  my  soul  into 
bis  soul :  the  heat,  the  rapidity  of  my  blood,  sets  death  at  defiance: 
I  actually  see  him ;  he  lives,  he  breathes  for  me,  he  understands  me ; 
my  head  becomes  elevated,  and  wanders  to  that  degree  that  I  have 
no  more  occasion  for  delusion ;  all  becomes  truth,  pure,  real  truth : 
yes,  you  yourself  are  not  a  more  present  object  to  my  senses  than 
M.  de  M.  has  just  been  to  roe  for  a  whole  hour.  Oh  divine  creatnrei 
he  has  forgiven  me !  he  loved  me«"  Vol.  2.  p.  234. 

These  are  doubtless  the  very  dreams  of  madness ;  yet  it  is  im* 
possible  to  read  them  without  emotion.  To  behold  a  woman  of 
powers  which  would  have  dignified  the  most  accomplished,  and  a 
sensibility  which  would  have  graced  the  most  amiable;  a  woman 
full  of  exalted  sentiments,  and  as  capable  of  relishing  all  that  is 
grand  in  the  human  character,  as  she  was  earnest  in  her  detesta* 
tion  of  all  that  degrades  it ;  to  see  such  a  woman,  after  a  life  began 
in  misfortune  and  spent  in  misery,  wailing  out  her  latter  days  in 
the  agonies  of  a  hopeless  passion,  and  cleaving,  with  irresistible 
pertinacity,  amid  pain  and  exhaustion,  amid  the  pangs  of  disease 
and  dissolution,  with  death  before  her  eyes,  and  suicide  for  ever 
in  her  thoughts,  to  an  attachment  that  assailed  her  with  the  triple 
tortures  of  guilt,  remorse,  and  hopelessness,  is  a  spectacle  tlml 
wrings  the  heart  with  pity,  with  humiliation,  and  horror. 

The  lady,  however,  probably  did  not  see  Ihe  matter  in  so  se-^ 
rious  a  light.  Her  manner  of  dying  is  completely  en  philosopher. 
and  utterly  puts  io  the  blush  those  softer  countrymen  of  our  own, 
who  think  that  the  only  resource  under  a  similar  disappointment 
is  to  besot  themselves  in  night  caps :  to  extiibit  a  strong  contrast 
between  their  waistcoats  and  under  garments^  and  become  what  is 
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OiDed  a  character.  The  death  of  our  heroine  is  more  in  the  style 
of  French  philosophy ;  instead  of  sending  for  a  confessor^  she 
enlarges  her  dose  of  opium ;  in  the  place  of  prayer  and  penitence, 
the  soothes  herself  with  a  calmani ;  like  the  characters  in  the 
O^ek  tragedies,  she  seems  resolved  to  exhibit  all  her  sufierings 
i;^n  the  stage,  and  with  the  symptoms  of  death  upon  her, 
arraiiges  dinner  parties  for  the  week,  6lls  her  drawing  room  with 
eompany,  and  appears  more  interested  about  a  box  at  the  opera 
than  her  own  approaching  dissolution*  Veritablement,  as  some 
French  writer  has  observed,  tons  les  hommes  sont  fous,  i  com- 
meocer  par  les  sages:—- Truly  the  whole  world  are  fools,  and  the 
wise  are  more  so  than  the  rest.  M* 


Jbi  Elementary  Treatise  on  the  Mounting  of  Naval  Ordnance; 
Aowmg  the  true  Principles  of  Construction  for  the  Carriage^ 
qf  every  Species  of  Ordnance^  so  as  to  obtain  tlie  Power  of 
Working  the  heaviest  Metal  wUh  the  fewest  Hfn%  with  the 
kaet  possible  strain  to  the  Ship.  By  Lieut.  Col.  William  Con- 
fpeye,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  S* 

[From  tlie  Monthlj  Be?iew.3 

Iff  the  first  section  of  this  volume  the  author  treats  **  on  the 
great  importance  of  adopting  in  this  country  the  same  spirit  of 
the  economy  of  labour  in  our  military  mechanism,  which  has  so 
bag  signalized  our  commercial  establishments,''  and  chie6y 
direets  the  reader's  attention  to  these  two  points,  the  manning  of 
a  greater  number  of  ships  than  we  have  at  present  with  a  given 
nmber  of  seamen,  and  the  employing  of  ^uns  of  such  calibres  on 
board  of  merchantmen  as  would  enable  them  in  a  great  measure 
Uy  bid  defiance  to  privateers.  The  second  section  contains  an 
'^eAmoeration  of  the  different  objects,  which  must  be  combined 
JDevi^y  important  improvement  of  the  system  of  mounting  ord- 
anee  for  the  sea-service,  and  of  the  general  principles  on  which 
tttttr  advantages  are  to  be  accomplished."  The  objects  are  thus 
ififedt 

*  L  To  reduce  the  labour  of  working  the  ordnance,  without 
IflfeKaAiig  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  carriage.  II.  To  produce 
a  moofli  and  uniform  recoil ;  and  further,  to  limit  the  recoil, 
wMmniI  fttrafnmg  the  breeching,  to  the  least  possible  quantity  re- 
qdM  fin*  loading  the  gun  inside.  III.  To  produce  the  least  pos- 
dUfcvbock  in  bringing  up  the  gun,  and  to  apply  the  breeching  so 
ttitil  may  in  all  positions  of  the  carriage  have  an  equal  bearing. 
Pf%  To  isereaae  the  power  •£  traveraing  the  gun^  without  increase 
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ing  the  size  of  the  ports ;  oaj,  further,  even  to  reduce  the  actual 

rrture  of  the  port»  with  this  increased  quantity  of  traverse. 
To  give  greater  security  to  the  men  in  action.  VI.  To  reh- 
der  the  gun  capable  of  better  security  in  housing.  Y 11.  To  pre* 
sent  less  surface  to  the  enemy's  fire.  VlII.  To  keep  the  decks 
freer  and  drier  than  in  the  present  mode.  IX.  And  to  combine 
these  points  without  increasing  the  expense.'* 

Col.  Congreve  rejects,  and  apparently  with  reason,  what  is 
▼ulgarly,  though  perhaps  improperly,  called  the  nofirrecoit  pritk^ 
ciple^  or  the  practice  of  keeping  the  carriage  fastened  to  the  ves« 
sel's  aide  in  such  a  manner  that  neither  it  nor  the  gun  can  recoil^ 
as  calculated  to  overstrain  and  injure  the  sides  of  even  the 
strongest  ships ;  and  be  contends  for  the  propriety  and  advantage 
of  dividing  the  mass  of  the  carriage  into  two  parts,  and  making  the 
gun  recoil  with  the  upper  and  lighter  on  the  lower  and  by  far  the 
heavier  part,  which  is  kept  fixed.  This  method  has  long  been 
used  with  carronades,  as  well  as  in  gunt>oats  and  batteaux.  A 
considerable  part  of  this  section  refers  to  (he  traversing  of  guns  on 
board  of  vessels :  but  sailors,  particularly  in  the  heat  of  action, 
generally  fire  right  before  them,  without  attending  much  if  at  all  to 
the  traversing  of  the  guns,  or  to  the  adjusting  of  the  breechiag 
commonly  called  nUddlingf  which  then  becomes  necessary ;  and 
the  rudder  is  rendered  subservient  to  keeping  the  ship  in  a  posi- 
tion favourable  for  this  expeditious  mode  of  firing. 

The  colonel's  method  of  making  the  breeching  of  each  gim 
proceed  from  one  point,  equally  distant  from  the  sides  of  the  port, 
is  simpler,  and,  in  various  respects,  better  than  the  common  method 
of  making  it  proceed  from  two  points  in  the  ship's  side ;  and,  by 
assuming  that  point  for  the  centre  of  traverse  which  is  not  only 
at  equal  distances  from  the  sides  of  the  port,  but  also  half  way  be- 
tween  the  outside  and  inside  of  it,  the  gun  may  be  traversed  to 
right  and  left  in  a  greater  angle  than  it  can  be  when  the  pomt  is 
taken  in  the  side  of  the  ship  within  the  port. 

Section  three  contains  '*  descriptions  of  the  different  construe* 
tions  of  gun  and  carronade  carriages,  which  have  been  made  ac^ 
cording  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  second."  The  tower 
carriage  is  prevented  from  recoiling  when  the  gun  is  fired,  by 
means  of  a  strong  iron  arm  which  is  fixed  to  it,  swivelling  on  m 
bolt  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  port,  and  thus  causing  it,  when 
necessary,  to  traverse.  The  colonel  would  run  the  guns  out  bjr 
means  of  short  levers,  about  two  feet  long,  and  holes  in  tbe 
peripheries  of  the  trucks,  which  he  places  on  the  trunnions  with 
Ulterior  rockets  and  teeth  in  which  small  palls  are  to  work  and 
prevent  them  from  turnbg  freely  as  the  gun  recoils;  while  ttiey 
are  allowed  to  turn  as  freely  as  possible  when  it  is  running  out* 
This  coDiplex  machinery  will  certainly  lessen  the  extent  ^  ibm 
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mctA :  but)  instead  of  making  oae  of  it,  we  conceive  that  it  wonld 
be  .better  to  add  the  weight  of  the  lower  carriage  to  that  of  the 
i^etal  of  the  gun :  for  of  all  things  of  this  kind,  and  more  especiallj 
in  the  afiiura  of  war,  the  simplesf  are  generally  the  most  com* 
modiouB. 

The  fourth  and  last  section  contains  **  a  summary  view  of  the 
general  advantages  of  the  foregoing  system  of  mounting  naval 
ordnance^^and  of  the  circumstances  from  which  these  advances 
anse.'* 

Uodoobtedty,  this  short  work  contains  various  useful  hmts  with 
r^Bu-d  to  the  mounting  of  naval  ordnance;  but  some  parts  of  it 
are  deficient  m  perspicuity,  and  in  correctness  of  expression* 
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tlie  Universal  Receipt  Book;  being  a  ReposUory  of  useful  Knon- 
ledge  in  the  several  branches  of  Domestic  Economy ^  containing 
scarce^  curious^  and  valuable  Receipts,  and  choice  Secrets.  By 
a  Society'  of  Gentlemen  in  New- York.  12mo.  pp.  282.  New* 
York,  1814. 

Oim  consciences  have  been  sorely  reproaching  us  for  some  time 
past  with  numerous  mstances  of  neglect  of  our  high  critical  duties, 
and  especially  with  our  unpardonable  negligence  in  altogether 
.  overlooking  those  valdable  volumes  with  wUch  the  various  learned 
societies  of  our  country  from  time  to  time  favour  the  public* 
Anxious  to  atone  for  this  ofience  as  soon  as  possible,  we  desired 
our  publ'isher  to  send  us  some  of  the  latest  volumes  of  transac- 
tions which  had  been  published  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Alas, 
little  did  we  know  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  we  had  tjhns 
rashly  undertaken.  We  still  shudder  at  the  recollection  of  the 
thirty-four  stout  volumes  of  Philosophical  Transactions,  Histori- 
cal Collections,  &c.  &c.  &c.  which  were  deposited  upon  our 
table;  and  these,  too,  were  accompanied  by  the  appalling  infor- 
mation that  an  additional  number  of  massive,  quartos  were  cer- 
tainly on  their  way  from  Philadelphia,  in  company  with  the  car- 
ronades  intended  for  the  steam  frigate,  and  that  they  might  all  be 
shortly  expected  in  New-York,  if  they  were  fortunate  enough  to 
escape  being  swaUowed  up 


An  the  hnge  Serbonian  bog 


*Twixt  Princetmi  and  New  Brunswick. 

Overawed  by  the  terrific  aspect  of  the  stately  quartos,  and  close* 
ly  prmted  octavos,  which  **  oped  their  ponderous  and  leader 
jawa^  before  us,  we  were  about  to  abandon  oiv  task  in  utter 
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iufm^  wben  we  happened  to  cait  oqr  eyes  upon  tlie  modeit 
Aiodeciiiio  of  tJbe  <<  Society  of  Oentlemen  in  New- York." 

With  joyful  alacrity  did  we  8ei2e  upon  the  learned  little 
Yoluae ;  for  here,  in  this  small  compass,  was  contained  the  joint 
product  of  the  learned  labours  of  the  members  of  societies, 
iitmry,  philosophical,  medical,  military,  musical,  and  of  the  fine 
arte,  and  in  passing  sentence  upon  the  '*  Society  of  Gentlemen  in 
New-Ycvk,'*  we  might,  in  effect^  sit  in  judgment  upon  half  a  dosen 
other  learned  societies  of  the  same  city* 

Our  readers,  we  perceive,  are  in  great  perplexity  about  this 
sntter,  and  do  not  very  well  comprehend  how  the  huge  philoso- 
phical quartos  could  in  any  way  be  found  condensed  in  %.  duode- 
dmo  volume  of  cookery.  Poor  sdds,  they  are  sadly  ignorant  of 
the  literary  politics  of  their  own  country*  We  must  enlighten 
them* 

There  is,  then,  in  most  of  our  largp  towns  a  worthy  set  of  phi- 
hwophers,  who,  for  the  good  of  science,  and  the  houour  of  their 
country,  are  willing  to  submit  to  the  drudgery  of  di*agging  a  long 
strii^  of  unwieldy  capital  letters  after  their  names^  whenever  they 
may  haippen  to  appear  in  print;  such,  for  instance,  as  LL.  D., 
A.  A.  S.,  M.  H.  S.  S-,  N.  Y.  H.  S-  S;,  E.  U  P.  S.  N.  Y.,  &c, 
and  other,  like  uncouth  and  cabalistic  combhiationB  of  capitals. 
From  the  laudable  ambition  of  augmenting  the  number  of  this  lite- 
ivy  retinue,  these  learned  philosophers  are  induced  to  double  and 
trdble  their  parts  in  the  scientific  drama,  and  to  enact  chemists 
one  night  in  the  week,  antiquaries  on  ^notjier,  botanists  on  a  third, 
and  artists  or  amateurs  on  a  fourth.  Thus,  in  every  one  of  our 
qties,  there  are  some  ten  or  twelve  learned  societies,  composed 
of  pret^  nearly  the  same  set  of  members;  and  the  good  city  of 
New- York,  especially,  has  been  long  celebrated  for  a  scientific 
titled  brotheriiood,  who,in  their  several  corporate  capacities,  appear 
nccesaively  in  every  form  of  literary  digmty ;  just  as  (to  borrow 
radniary  metaphor  from  the  volume  before  us)  the  same  identi- 
cal piece  of  veal  may^  by  good  management,  successively  appear 
as  i  la  Brais€f  a  la  Daube,  mock  turtle,  and  a  calf's  head  sur* 
prised.  We,  therefore,  were  not  at  a  loss,  for  a  single  moment,  in 
lecognising  the  <<  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  Oentlemen,"  as 
Ae  work  of  our  loog*tried  friends,  the  *<  old  American  company" 
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of  philoaopherBi  (A  tbeT*  are  styled  by  a  wittf  fiieiKl  of  om,)  in  a 
new  dresS)  and  we  opened  the  volume  with,  full  confidence  of 
finding  at  the  beginnbig,  the  custoraary  list  of  well  known  namei, 
every  one  of  them  with  a  Jong  string  of  titles  fiying  after  it,  l&e 
80  many  bobs  at  the  tail  of  a  kite*  In  this  we  were  indeed  dis- 
appointed,  tiSe  list  of  dignitaries  having,  we  understand,  been 
suppressed  for  the  present,  in  consequence  of  a  late  accession  of 
honours  which  had  been  received  by  most  of  the  members,  juat.ts 
the  volume  was  completed ;  for  these  learned  gentlemen  would-be 
as  much  ashamed  of  appearing  before  the  public  without  their 
full  complement  of  titles,  as  one  of  Lord  M onbo'ddo's  andent  gen- 
tlemen would  have  been  to  go  into  company  without  his  tail. 

Now,  since  we  have  fairly  begun  upon  this  matter,  we  perceive 
that  we  must  go  a  little  more  deeply  into  it,  and  give  our  readers 
some  information  with  respect  to  the  character  and  history  of  our 
learned  societies ;  for  we  confess  that  we  feel  the  true  spirit  of 
critical  digression  fast  growing  upon  us,  and,  like  thorough  bred 
reviewer^,  we  find  it  impossible  even  to  cross  a  gutter  without 
going  back  to  take  a  run  and  jump.  r 

There  b,  generally,  in  every  considerable  town  in  the  United 
States  a  dozen  or  two  of  small  dealers  in  science,  who  have  long 
been  in  the  habit  of  amusrog  their  leisure  with  some  odd  end  or  scrap 
of  knowledge,  upon  which  they  may  have  happened  to  stumble. 
There  is  a  worthy  citizen,  perhaps,  who  has  kept  a  diary  of  the 
weather,  and  accurately  noted  the  variations  of  his  thermonoeter 
for  twenty  years  ;  another,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  lecturing 
to  his  neighbour  upon  the  piece  of  Derbyshire  spar  over  bii 
mantle  piece,  until  he  has  begun  to  think  himself  a  mineralogist;  a 
third,  very  deep  in  Indian  etymology,  and  the  true  orthograpjiy  of 
the  aboriginal  names  of  rivers  and  mountains.  Then  there  may 
be  two  or  three  young  physicians,  whose  brains  are  teeming  with 
some  crude  theory  which  they  are  impatient  to  usher  to  the 
world.  All  these  meet  by  chance  now  and  then,  and  lament 
over  the  low  state  of  learning  in  their  country,  and  regret  that 
there  is  not  in  their  own  town,  an  institution  on  the  plan  of  the 
National  Institute,  or  Royal  Society. 

Thus  the  matter  rests  for  four  or  five  years,  till,  atlength,  it  oe* 
cor^  to  some  shrewd  professional  gentleman^  whose  mother  wit  hat 
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ing^-liim  to  fllmke  bia  tckncfe  end  where  the  oM  pidTerb.sayi 
-cbaritf  Bhoold  begin*— at  faome,  that  a  aiiug  little  Dational  institutet 
'Or  rojal  aocietj,  cut  down  to  suit  the^cale  of  an  American  city^ 
tn^  poBsiUy  torn  to  good  account  in  the  way  of  buaineaa.  Ac- 
cordinglj,  the  learned  are  aaaembled ;  a  constitution  is  formed ;  a 
veB-sonoding  appellatiDn  is  selected;  some  politician  of  more 
ieanring  than  tradesmen  of  that  class  generally  possess,  is  selected 
(or  -the  patron  or  president;  each  man  suits  himsielf  with  an  ho- 
naarable  litMe  office  to  his  taste,  and  then  for  a  flourish  of  trumpets, 
when  the  curtain  rises  and  discovers  the  president  on  fab  throne, 
sonoiinded  by  hb  whde  train  of  vice-presidents,  first,  second,  and 
third,  secretaries  corresponding  and  recordings  counsellors,  coow 
Biittees  and  curators. 

The  ofikers  having  thus  appointed  themselves,  it  next  be- 
iComes  necessary  to  fill  up  their  ranks  with  a  reasonable  number 
of  privates,  and  the  recruiting  service  commences  briskly.  Often, 
gentle  readers,  often  have  we  seen  our  worthy  friends  and  neigh- 
bours balloted  for  and  elected  philosophers  by  the  dozen,  nay, 
doioet  by  the  hundred*  at  a  time*  How  unaccountable  are  the 
^rations  of  ambition ! 

What  gave  great  Cssar  to  the  assaasms'  knife ! 
What  fixed  disease  on  Barley's  cloaiiig  life  ? 
-  What  murdered  Wentworth,  and  what  exiled  Hyde, 
By  kings  protected,  and  to  kings  allied? 

What  but  the  very  same  passion  which  excites  Alderman  Wig* 
gios,  who  never  read  a  book  through  an  his  life,  to  aspire  to  be- 
come an  F.  P.  Q,.  S*  ?  And  if  the  alderman  is  elected,  how  can 
Ae  alderman's  friends,  and  neighbours,  and  rivals,  be  rejected?— 
to  say  nothing  of  the  Reverends,  the  Professors,  the  M.  D/s,  the 
iiL.  D/s,  ami  the  A.  M.'s,  all  of  whom  are,  almost  ex  officiOf  en* 
titfed  to  a  seat  We  have,  indeed^  heard  it  surmised  among  the 
profaoeand  uninitiated,  that  the  custom  of  paying  a  certain  fee  of 
admission  may  have  some  smaH  effect  in  thus  throwing  wide  open 
die  gates  of  the  temples  of  science;  but  this  we  take  to  be  a 
froundless  cahmny.  Men  and  money  having  been  now  pro- 
vided, the  next  requisite  is  dignity^  and  this  iis  to  be  attained  by  the  * 
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dectioB  of  booiniy  memben.  Th»f  are  a  iet  of  luunei  wUek 
axt  the  comiQob  property  of  the  learned  world,  aad  the  otSy 
conteotioD  about  these,  among  our  assodatod  philoflopherB,  b,  whs 
ahall  first  have  the  honour  of  propoaing.  them  to  the  locietj^ 
and  thus  indirectlj  intimatiDg  that  the  proposer  is  the  tntni  or 
correspondent  of  the  great  man  on  the  other  side  tlw  Atlantic.  Tte 
Ibt  of  first-rate  great  men  is  soon  despatched,  and  the  Cuviert^ 
and  Davys,  and  La  Places,  are  regularly  informed  o(  the  hcmgot 
which  has  been  copferred  on  them.  Next  commences  a  bride 
traffick  of  literary  vanity.  Adam  Smith,  we  remember,  lays  it 
down  as  one  of  the  comer-stones  of  his  system,  that  there  is  aa 
innate  propensity  b  human  nature  to  truck,  barter,  and  exchange 
one  thing  for  another,  which,  saith  the  philosopher,  is  peculiar  i» 
rational  man ;  ^'  for  no  one  ever  saw  a  dog  make  a  fair  and  deliberate 
exchange  of  one  bone  fur  another  with  another  dog/'  Eager  t» 
display  their  proficiency  in  this  highest  endowment  of  reaaon, 
our^  philosophers  immediately  begin  to  make  the  most  of  their 
stock  of  literary  honours,  and,  sure  of  a  rich  return,  «xpott 
them  in  all  directions.  For  instance.  Dr.  A.,  of  New-Tork,  pre^^ 
cures  the  election  of  Dr.  B.,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Professor  Cf 
of  Boston,  as  honorary  members  of  one  of  the  learned  societiev 
of  New-York,  well  knowing  that,  b  conlmon  courtesy,  his  friendSf 
Djr*  B.  and  Professor  C,  cannot  do  less  than  get  him  a  return  of 
the  same  compliment  from  the  societies  of  Boston  and  PMladel* 
phia,  whereby  the  learned  gendeman  of  New- York  is  a  twofdid^ 
and  more  than  a  twofold,  gainer;  for  it  b  a  curious  phenomenon, 
that  the  paper  issued  by  scientific  corporations  differs  from  that 
of  mere  moniedones  in  this  circumstance,  that,  while  the  latter  ia 
always  more  esteemed  in  the  very  city  in  which  it  is  issuec^  the 
former  is  generally  of  small  value  in  its  native  town,  but  improves 
wonderfully  in  value  and  currency  in  proportion  to  its  distance 
from  home.  This  is  a  phenomenon  in  the  science  of  paper  cum 
rency,  of  which  we  have  never  been  able  to  ascertain  tte  tm. 
cause,  ^d  we  seriomly  recommend  the  subject  to  the  coosiderm- 
lion  of  the  various  philosopbicd  sociedes  throughout  the  United 
BUt^s. 

At  length  this  Jpreparatory  bustle  of  electkms,  and  nominatiooab 
and  bargains,  and  sales  of  scientific  honours  begins  to  subskift} 
pleasant  and  edifymg  as  these  employments  are,  they  cannot  last 
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Si  dveri  umi  Ibo  0oci6ty>  like  a  joui^  hnie^  tfter  ipending  the 
flnt  moiitb  or  two  in  a  round  of  ho)y  day  ceremony  and  disstpationi 
SMStat  last  Bit  doiFn  to  ordinary  occnpatuMis  and  dofnestic  labours* 
Tte  neitt  great  object  of  ambition  it  to  publish  a  volume  of 
traosaciaons,  and  this,  at  first,  seems   easy  enough.    Half  the 
fModers  of  the  sbciety,  have  each  of  them  some  little  system,  or 
diseoyery,  or  scrap  of  natural  history,  over  which  they  have 
been  long  brooding  in  silence  with  parenta}  fondness  and  pride, 
iBd  their   joint   stock,    at  first   sight,   appears  inexhaustible. 
Piper   follows  paper   for   a   short    time  in   rapid  succession* 
Bat  when  the  president  has  delivered  his  inaugural  address — 
wken  the  young  physician  has  communicated  his  new  theory 
«f  gOBt-^when  the  mirieraiogist  has  declared  his  allegiance  to  ' 
the  Yulcanian  or  Neptunian  theory,  as  the  case  may  be,  or 
hn  vindiGated  the  reputation  of  his  country,  and  tfa^  authority 
of  Dr«  Moraey  by  proving  that  the  hole  on  the  top  of  one  of 
UmI  Connecticut  momtains  is  the  crater  of  a  volcano,  and  not,  at* 
Ip^been  fieJsely  represented,  the  shaft  of.  an  old  iron  mine-^ 
wbm  the  antiquary  hae  pierced  through  the  gloom  of  that  remote 
atitifpiity  which  shrouds  the  origin  of  the  great  families  of  this 
coDBlry,  and  has,  plainly  proved  *the  Curtenii  and  the  Crolii  of 
New-Tork  to  be  of  Boman  descent— when  the  conchologist  has 
descrfted  his  new  species  of  the  periwinkle,  and  his  variety  of 
die  Venus,  or  ^eatable  cbtm,  they  all  at  once  find,  to  theb  great 
aatomshment,  that  they  have  nothing  more  to  tell  the  world  than 
that  the  vrorld  has  long  ago  known.     Still  the  transactions  must 
be  poUisbed-— here  are  all  these  valuably  conununications  *^  d»- 
mading  life,  impatient  for  the  skies''— ^ach  of  diem  with  a  tender 
parent  at  band  anxiously  expecting  its  appearance.    Besides, 
ia  this  land  of  duodecimos  and  pamphlets,  how  imposing,  how 
^ufiftd  ia  the  form  of  the  magnificent  quarto;  how  honourable 
tobe  oneof  the  contributors  to  such  a  volume ;  how  pleasant  to  read 
OBs'-s  own  name  and  titles  at  fhe  head  of  a  communication,  and 
ten  to  torn  back  to  the  list  of  members,  and  there  to  find  your- . 
ictf  t^pun,  at  full  length,  in  company  with  Davy  and  Lalande,  at 
wdl  as  all  the  learned  of  your  own  country.    The  volume  must 
liMi^foie  be  completed  without  delay,  and  by  the  aid  of  one  of 
ftsae  loidy  writers  who  can  write  at  pleasure,  de  amni  $cibUh  in 
tBf  saoser,  and  at  any  leiq^  and  with  the  additional  help  of  a 
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few  articles  which  have  onlj  been  publiBhed  before  io  a  medical 
magazine  and  four  or  fire  newspapers,  the  great  work  is  soon 
made  ready  For  the  press ;  and  it  at  length  issues  forth  to  the 
world  in  due  pomp  and  solemnitj^,  **  a  rivulet  of  text  meandering 
through  a  meadow  of  margin/'  After  this  great  effort,  the  society, 
generally,  considers  itself  entitled  to  a  long  respite,  and  repoaet 
for  a  few  years  on  its  laurels.  But,  one  single,  lonely,  old  bacheknv 
looking  first  volume,  has  not  only  a  very  awkward  appearaocet 
but  seems  also  to  convey  an  insinuation  that  the  society  itself  has 
run  aground.  This  disgraceful  suspicion  must  be  wiped  o£  By 
a  process  somewhat  similar  to  that  by  which  the  first  volume  was 
manufactured,  except  that  the  arts  of  book  making  are  made  useoK 
still  more  abundantly,  a  second  and  third  volume  are  accordingly 
brought  forth,  and,  after  a  hundred  or  two  copies  are  d'lsposed  of 
among  thd^  members,  and  in  presents,  repose  undtsturi[>ed  by  the  . 
side  of  their  elder  brothers  on  the  shelves  of  the  booksellers. 

In  the  mean  while,!  the  philosophers  begin  to  long  m  another 
plaything — a  second  society,  with  a  better  sounding  name,  is  esta- 
blished, and  all  their  zeal  and  affections  are  at  once  transferred  ^ 
to  the  new  institution.  After  this  the  old  society  lingers  feeUy 
along,  and  though  it  may,  perhaps,  have  beed  established  on  the 
scale  of  the  national  institute,  with  classes  of  morals,  and  physic^ 
and  fine  arts,  and  what  not,  it  is  at  last  content  to  amuse  its  pre- 
mature old  age  with  keeping  a  diary  of  the  weather,  and  collectiog 
fragments  of  Indian  pottery  and  stone  arrowheads ;  thus  making 
as  inglorious  an  exit  as  the  unfortunate  giant  in  Rabelais,  who  was 
at  first  employed  to  attdbk  six  hundred  other  giants  as  tall  and  ugly 
as  himself,  but  was  finally  taken  by  the  heels  and  thrown  across  a 
brook  to  knock  down  two  tame  ducks  and  a  blind  cat.  The  new 
society,  after  a  short  period  of  bustle  and  activity,  shares  the  fate 
of  the  first  one,  and  u  succeeded  by  a  third,  which  goes  on  in  the 
same  tract,  and  so  on,  agsun  and  again,  i/emtn,  iterurn^  iierumqme. 
Thus  our  cities  are  filled  by  a  set  of  societies  half  dead  and  half 
alivej  while  the  learned  gentlemen  who  compose  them  go  oo^ 
adding  honour  to  honour,  and  title  to  title,  until  the  whole  alphabet 
<<  from  fruitful  A  to  unproductive  Z"  is  exhausted  in  furnishing 
supplies  of  initial  capitals.  True  it  is,  that  this  increase  of  literary 
honours  is  not  always  accompanied  by  a  correspondent  increase 
of  fame  abroad  or  dignit|r  at  home;  and  their  honoura  and  titles 
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^en  seem  to  be  a  dead  weight  apon  their  maies,  Kke  plaster  of 
Paris  upon  the  sands  of  Long  Island,  cumbering  the  barren  soil 
which  it  has  not  power  to  Certaixe.     At  the  same  time,  it  is  not 
aMte  amusing  to  obsenre  wiikrwhat  avidity  these  barren  honours 
«r  sehted  upon  by  tha  pMiisopiiers  of  France  and  England. 
Miieh  as  thej  affect  to  despise  us  and  our  learning,  they  seem . 
mightily  delighted  with  bedizening  themselres  m  every  scrap  of 
threadbare  philosophical  finery  which  they  can  obtun  from  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  either  in  the  way  of  tribute  or  of  traffick.    Indeed^ 
we  never  see  the  long  trains  of  American  titles  which  occasionaUj 
Appear  hi  the  title-pages  of  some  of  the  European  SavanSy  with- 
out being  strongly  reminded  of  the  self-satisfied  magnificence  of 
some  negro  prince  who  has  been  arrayed,  by  the  generosity  of  a 
whole  ship*s  crew,  in  all  the  royal  splendour  of  green,  blue,  and 
red  beads,  and  old  brass  buttons. 

Such  is,  in  brief,  the  uniform  history  of  these  societies,  which 
make  so  handsome  an  appearance  lipon  paper.  We  might  amuse 
our  readers  with  a  good  many  curious  anecdotes,  to  illustrate  this 
account,  but  we  refrain  at  present,  lest,  haply,  w^  should  incur  the 
suspicion  of  writing  to  revenge  ourselves  of  some  such  insult  as 
being  black-balled,  or  having  a  favourite  communication  rejected. 
We  wish  that  the  fact  were  so ;  in  the  first  place,  for  our  readers' 
sakes— our  criticism  would  be  all  the  better  for  it;  for,  as  soured 
wine  makes  tbe  best  vinegar,  so,  there  can  be  no  better  materials 
for  a  critic  in  the  worid  than  a  mortified  and  unsuccessful  author^ 
Besides,  this  black-balling  is  a  phenomenon  of  such  rare  occur^* 
rcnce  among  the  learned,  that,  for  the  very  curiosity  of  the  thmg, 
we  should  be  content  to  be  the  victims. 

But  it  is  now  time  to  break  off*  our  preliminary  disquisition,  and 
come  to  the  Transactions  of  the  Society  of  XSentlemen  of  New 
York.  The  purpose  of  this  society  is  laudable  and  patriotic. 
It  seems  that  a  number  of  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen,  prac- 
tically skilled  in  domestic  economy,  as  well  as  deeply  read  in  all 
the  learning  of  the  schools  of  Apicius  and  Rumford,  had  longpb- 
served  with  regret  that  the  preservation  of  the  most  valuable  se- 
crets and  recondite  processes  of  the  culiqary  art,  was  intrusted 
to  the  perishable  manuscripts  of  unlettered  fe^es;  and  that 
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,  there  was  great  reason  to  fear  that/m  the  lapse  of  time,  the  '^n** 

*  ranee  or  carelessness  of  these  unskilful  transcribers  might  so  ut- 
terly vitiate  the  text  as  forever  to  bury  la  oblivion  the  choicest 
•  productions  of  the  art.     Such,  alas!  has  been  the  fate  of  that 

beautiful  fn^ent  of  antiquity,  the  treatise  of  Apicius  "  De  con- 
dimentis  et  obsoniis  Veterum,'*  on  the  soups  and  sauces  of  the 
ancients,  which,  by  frequent  transcription  by  the  Roman  cooks, 
has  been  gradually  corrupted  by  these  knavish  or  blundering  copj^- 
isls,  with  the  succeasivje  introduction  of  opium,  garlic,  and  assa* 
foeiida,  and  one  villanous  ingredient  after  another,  till  it  is  to  be 
feared  that  the  true  readings  are  for  ever  lost.  It  is,  in  fact,  now 
a  disputed  point  among  the  learned,  whether  the  compounds  there 
^  prescribed  were  actually  receipts  for  made  dishes,  or-  merely  a  col- 
lection of  recipes  of  the  Roman  apo.thecaries;  and  the  celebrated 
Madame  Dacier  is  recorded  to  have  half  poisoned  her  husband  by 
treating  him  to  a  dish  made  (as  she  supposed)  after  a  favourite  re- 
ceipt of  the  Emperor  Heliogabalus.  The  preservation  of  the  purify 
of  our  culinary  manuscripts  did  not  seem  to  fall  altogether  within  the 
province  either  of  the  Philosophical  or  of  the  Historical  Society, 
and  it  was,  therefore,  determined  to  erect  a  society  for  that  spe- 
cial purpose,  to  t>e  denominated,  by  way  of  distinction.  The  So- 
ciety of  Qentlemm;  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  science 
of  the  table  being  justly  regarded  as  the  surest  mark  of  an  ac- 
complished, and  well-bred  man.  There  was,  moseOver,  a  good 
deal  of  patriotism  in  this  institution,  for  our  country  is  sadly  be- 

.  hind  the  polished  nations  of  Europe  in  culinary  skill.     On  the 

continent  it  has  assumed  all  the  form   and  pomp  of  a  regular 

science,  and,  under  the  imposing  name  of  Oastronomief  has  its 

'  colleges,  its  professors,  its  journals,  its  controversies,  its  chemistry, 

its  laws  of  experiment,  its  high  theory,  and  its  practical  rules  of  art. 

^  But,  unfortunately,  the  abundance  which,  in  this  land  of  fatness,  is  • 
so  lavishly  scattered  about  us,  has  produced  a  coarse  and  inelegant 
profusion  in  all  oiur.  domestic  habits,  so  that  it  is  with  great  justice 
that  one  of  the  &ost  learned  doctors  of  the  stye  of  Epicurus  has 
pronounced  that  the  <^  waste  and  inelegance  of  an  American 
kitchen  is  horrid.*'*   With  equal  justice  does  an  elegant  female 

*  Cooper^i  Eiiiporiani  of  Arts. 
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wrifer»  on  the  same  subject,  exclaioii  in  a  tone  of  simple  patboi, 
which  goes  straight  to  our  hearts,  *'Alaa!  how  seldom  io  this 
'  coontrj  do  we  meet  with  good  drawn  butter  !'* 

The  society  was,  besides,  ambitious  of  establishing  a  tribunal 
which  might  serve  as  a  high  court  of  appeal  for  the  final  decision  of 
inanj  of  those  disputed  points  in  cufinary  lore  which  have  long 
disturbed  the  harmony  of  our  dinner  tables;  such,  for  instance, 
as  the  great  contro\'ers7  whether  the  canvass  back  ducks  of  the 
Hudson  have,  indeed,  the  genuine  flavour  which  has  given  such 
celebrity  to  those  of  the  Susquehanna ;  whether  or  no  the  true 
Spitzenberg  apple  can  be  raised  in  perfection  out  of  a  certain  dis- 
trict above  the  Highlands  of  Hudson  river,  and  whether  the 
opinion  which  an  eloquent  statesman  Is  said  to  maintain  with  great 
warmth,  that  our  flatfish  and  flounders  are  the  plaice  of  Europe, 
be  correct  or  not.  It  was  hoped  (hat  the  investigation  of  these 
deep  and  interesting  questions  might  sometimes  lead  to  important 
practical  results ;  as  we  are  informed  by  the  elder  Pliny  that  the 
Biost  considerable  improvement  in  the  science  of  eating  which 
took  place  in  his  day  was  the  fruit  of  a  similar  controversy  among 
the  Roman  epicures*  The  dispute,  if  we  remember  rightly,  was 
about  the  relative  merit  of  the  Lucrine  and  the  Brundu  lan  oysters, 
and  was  finally  settled  by  a  happy  thought  of  a  Roman  alderman, 
who  got  his  oysters  from  Brundusium,  and  had  them  fattened  in 
the  Lucrine  lake,  by  which  means  he  raised  oysters  incompara- 
bly finer  than  could  be  obtained  from  either  place  alone. 

These  gentlemen  were,  moreover,  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  establishing  a  standard  of  crilicisni,  and  certain  laws  of  style 
for  notes'  of  invitation,  acceptance,  and  apology,  and  they  aspired 
to  lay  down  some  critical  rules  for  the  composition  of  those  poet- 
ical mottoes  which  are  somelimes  wrapped  up  with  sugar  plumbs, 
and  other  bon  bons^  by  which  they  fondly  trusted  that  this  inte- 
resting, but  sadly  corrupted,  relic  of  the  customs  of  chivalry, 
might  be  gradually  restored  to  its  ancient  dignity. 

To  correct  all  these  abuses,  and  gradually  to  build  up  an  Ame- 
rican school  of  scientific  cookery,  is  the  laudable  object  of  the 
new  institution,  the  first  fruits  o(  whose  labours  are  now  presented 
to  the  world* 

With  ail  deference  to  the  learned  body,  we  cauuot  help  sug^ 
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gestiog  that  their  work  would  hasre  been  vastly  more  iiaefbl  to  the 
unscientific  reader,  if  a  little  more  care  bad  been  bestowed  upon 
the  arrangement  of  the  receipts— we  beg  pardon — of  the  papers 
read  before  the  society.  At  present,  **  Cakes  hot  for  tea,''  ^  A 
useful  glue/'  *'The  Countess  of  Rutland's  (amous  Banbury  Bride 
Cake/'  **  Fine  red  Ink,''  **  An  incomparable  method  of  salting 
meat,  adopted  by  the  late  Empress  of  Russia,"  ^  Garlic  sirup 
for  a  cough,"  ^*  A  most  curious  method  of  roasting  a  pig,  from  an 
old  manuscript,"  succeed  each  other  in  rapid  confusion,  until  the 
head  grows  giddy,  and  ^he  brain  turns  round  with  the  whirl  of 
soups  and  soda-water,  gumV  and  gravy,  balsams,  blanc-mange 
and  liquid  blacking,  fly- water  and  ahnond  hoys,  orgeat,  omelets 
and  ointment  for  the  eyes.  Really,  this  unseemly  mixture  is  aa 
offensive  to  our  critical  as  it  would  be  to  our  corporeal  taste.  A 
go6d  book  and  a  good  dinner  must  t>e  judged  of  by  the  same 
rules,  and  however  miscellaneous  either  cf  them  may  be  in  their 
composition,  they  alike  require  an  undivided  interest,  and  unbro« 
ken  unity  of  action.  Every  schoolboy  knows  the  rule  which 
Horace  has  laid  down  on  this  subject,  an  authority,  by  the  wayt 
equally  great  m  each  of  the  sister  arts,  the  poetical  and  the 
Culmary: 

Humaiio  eapiti  cervicem  pictor  equinam 
Jungere  si  velit^  et  varias  inducere  plumas, 
Undique  coUatis  membris  ut  turpiter  atrum 
Desinat  in  piscem  mulier  formosa  supeme, 
Spectatum  admissi  risum  teneatis  amici  ? 
Credite,  &c. 

which  has  been  thus  admirably  paraphrased,  with  reference  to  ou^ 
present  subject: 


-  Were  a  picture  drawn 


With  Cynthia's  face,  but  with  a  neck  like  brawn. 
With  wings  of  turkey,  and  with  feet  of  calf. 
Though  drawn  by  Reynolds  it  would  make  you  .Iao|^. 
Such  18,  good  friend,  the  picture  of  a  feast 
By  some  rich  farmer's  wife  and  sister  drestj 
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Vlueb,  were  it  not  for  plenty  and  for  ateotti, 
Might  be  resembled  to  n,  dick  man's  dreanii 
Where  all  ideas  huddling  ran  so  fast, 
That  sjUababs  com^  first  and  soups  come  bit 

In  truth,  this  society  seems  formed  on  too  narrow  a  scale  for  the 
great  national  objects  which  it  embraces.     It  ought,  like  some  of 
its  sister  societies,  to  hi^ve  been  divided  into  several  classes,  on 
tbe  plan  of  the  French  Institute.     The  present  volume,  for  ex- 
ample;  might  be  apthp^  divided  into  the  Historical  and  Antiquarian, 
comprising  such  papers  as  ^  The  curious  ancient  mode  of  roast- 
iog  a  pig,  firom  a  very  old  manuscript,''  ^  The  Empress  of  Russia's 
method  of  pickling"  and  <'  Ijord  Murray's  mode  of  dressing  horse 
ebesmits;"  next  the  Chemical,  comprehending  the  great  variety  of 
receipts  for  made  dishes;  and  lastly,  the  class  of  the  fine  arts,  ub« 
der  which  would  be  properiy  arranged  the  ^*  Pancakes  of  a  beauti- 
fid  pink  colour,"  **  The  almond^of  asuperb  lively  rose  or  crimson,'' 
and,  above  all,  the  Oraitd  Triflb^  *^  which,"  say  our  authors, 
^  is  an  article  to  be  prepared  with  the  utmost  delicacy  of  taste 
u  well  as  a{^)earance,  ^d  worthy  of  particular  Attention ;"  and  even 
the  glass  in  which  it  is  served  *<  should  be  beautifully  formed,  as 
weU  as  cat  and  elevated,  to  convey  an  idea  of  pvndeur."    The 
eotttents  are  wofthy  of  the  beauty  and  sublimity  of  this  ^<  ele- 
gant depository  of  light  and  airy  delicacies ;"  and  we  fully  concur 
with  the  society,  when,  after  describing  the  mgredients  and  pro- 
cess, they  exclaim>  in  the  conscious  pride  of  .genius,  <^  This,  it*is 
presmned,  will  not  foil  to  be  considered  as  a  GRAND  TRIFLE." 
For  the  consolation  of  those  whose  humbler  genius  sinks  under 
the  magnitude  of  so  great  a  work,  they  kindly  add  that  by  sim- 
plifying the  procesB)  ^'  &  "^^ry  good  trifie  may  be  formed,  on  the 
sune  plan,  adapted  to  all  tastes,  circumstances,  and  occasions.'^ 
What  an  inestimable  secret!  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  we 
kwtDy  wish  we  were  in  possession  of  it. 


AN  ESSAY  ON  HONKY-DEW. 


Mr  design  b  this  essay  LI  to%|^ye  a  brief  statement  of  certaia 
facta  relative  to  the  appearance  of  the  honey»dew,  in  Carolina, 
which  appear  to  militate  against  the  received  fheoriesof  its  forola- 
tion ;  together  with  a  concise  view  of  the  opinions  of  ancient  and 
Imodern  writers  with  regard  to  this  peculiar  substance. 

The  production  of  the  honey-dew  is  infiuenced  by  the  season 
of  the  year,  and  evidently  by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  In 
Carolina  U  mostfrequehtly -appears  in  the  months  of  May  or  June, 
during  a  long  absence  of  rain,  and  after  a  succession  of  warm 
days  alternating  with  cool  nights.  Early  in  the  morning  it  it 
'  found  on  the  leaves  of  plants,*^  grasses,  &c.  of  the  consistence  of 
diluted  honey,  transparent,  and  resembling,  in  taste,  the  simp  of 
refined  sugar ;  the  viscidity  of  it  increases  with  the  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  about  10  or  11  o'clock  it  ceases  to  be  fluid,  giving  to  the 
leaves  a  shining  and  glossy  appearance. 

Situation  abo  appears  to  influence  the  production  of  the  honeys 
.  dew.  .1  have  observed  it  in  the  greatest  abundance  near  the  mar- 
gins of  stagnant  marshes,  ponds,  and  savannahs.  In  the  dbtrict  of 
Marion,  South  Carolina,  is  a  morass  extending  15  or  IjS  miles  hi 
length,  and  one  or  two  in  breadth  ;  it  contains  no  trees  of  considera* 
ble  magnitude  except  the  cypress,  few  perennial  shrubs,  but 
abounds  with  annual  succulent  aquatic  plants,  and  grasses.  Near 
the  edges  of  this  morass,  during  the  season  and  state  of  the  atmoa* 
phere  alluded  to,  the  honey-dew  is  produced  in  such  quantities  as 
to  moisten  every  shrub,  and  to  cover  the  grass.  Horses  wbidi 
feed  at  large  in  the  vicinity  of  the  morass,  may  be  found  at  8  or  9 
o'clock  in  the  morning  with  their  manes  and  tails  agglutinated  to  a 
mass  with  this  substance.  The  particles  of  pine  leaives  and.graa8eay 
carbonated  by  the  fires  which  sometimes^  ravage  extensive  tracts 
of  country  in  March  and  April,  are  frequently  observed  cemented 
into  large  masses,  and  m  situations  where,  apparently,  the  honejr* 
dtew  could  not  have  dropped  from  overshadowing  trees.  Swartna 
4 


•f  bees  inhabit  almmit  every  excavated  tree,  aod  flromlbeir  honey 
the  poor  iohabitants  of  this  ateril  region  derive  no  inconaiderable 
rapport. 

Similar  phenomena  relative  to  the  honey-dew  have  been  obaer* 
ved  on  the  eastern  continent,  and  recorded  both  by  writers  of  re* 
iBote  antiquity  and  of  modern  date. 

Pliny,  (in  Lib.  XL  Cap.  XIU  Nai.  Hist.)  speaking  of  honey, 
lays,  /*  Yenit  hoc  ex  a^re,  et  maxime  siderum  ex  ortu,  precipne 
que  vergiliarum  exortu,  sublucanis  temporjbus.  Itaque  turn  prima 
anrora  folia  arborum  melle  roscida  inveniuntur ;  ac  si  qui  matutino 
lubdiofuerei  unctaa  liquorevestes,capilhimconcretttm8entiunt." 
After  a  few  vague  conjectures  on  its  particular  formation,  he  addi, 
tbt  it  ia  ^  praeterea  e  Gronde  ac  pabulis  polus,  et  in  uterculoa 
coDgeshtt  apum."-- 'Every  circumstance  in  this  relation  establishei 
tlie  identity  of  the  mil  roscidum  of  the  ancients  and  the  honey- 
dew  of  Carolina. 

It  b  alflo  probable  that  it  wi^  from  having  attentively  observed 
Ike  honey-dew,  that  Aristotle,  the  father  of  Natural  Hktory,  was 
led  tohazard  the  general  proposition,  (*»j  ^^  i  trirro?  •»  row  Aifec.  (Lib* 
r.  Cap.  XIX.  Hist.  Animal.) 

Ven^as,  in  his  history  of  California^  says,  that  ^  Father  Piccolo 
observes  that  in  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  there  falls  with 
the  .dew  a  kind  of  manna  which  becomes  inspissated  on  the  leaves 
«f  trees.  He  adds,  that  he  tasted  it,  and  though  not  so  white  as 
segar,  it  had  ^U  the  sweetness  of  it  The  good  Father,  according 
fiotfaecoounon  opinion,  speaks  as  if  the  manna  dropped  from  the 
iky.'' 

According  to  Dr.  Darwin,  ^precisely  similar  ^rcumstances  at> 
t^  the  appearance  of  the  hOney-dew  in  England  as  in  Carolina. 
He  remarks  that  he  saw  it  in  the  greatest  quantity  dropping  from 
the  leaves  of  nut-trees  which  greifr  near  the  edges  of  a  pond.  Du- 
hmtfi  and  Reneaume  observed  it  in  a  hot  and  dry  season,  drop- 
pb^fftxB  the  willow,  the  maple,  and  the  sycamore;  and  the  latter 
addS)  that  the  bees  collected  it  as  eagerly  as  common  honey. 

Thsit  the  honey-dew  was  formed  in  the  atmosphere,  and  dejMsend- 
ed  with  die  dew,  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  naturalists 
from  time  immenHMrial ;  and  Plmy,  Columella,  and  others,  supposed 
thai  the  hboor  of  beet  in  the  formation  of  honey  extended  no  Ap^ 
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Iher  timn  to  collect  if  ftom  the  leates  and  nectaries  of  phnta^  to  di- 
.  geat  and  deposite  it  in  their  waxen  cells* 

The  savage  Calirornian  belieyes  that  it  descends  from  heaven, 
mad  to  this  opinion  he  is  probaUj  influenced  alike  by  observation 
and  soperstition. 

The  equally  unenlightened  bhabitants  in  the*  vicinity  of  the 
above-mentioned  morass,  assert  with  confidence,'  that,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  honey,  an  attentive  observer  may  perceive  set 
•tin  rise,  the  faoney*dew  foiling  in  long  or  hair4ike  particles. 

A  belief,  ip  widely  diSused,  and  embraced  by  persons  ignorant 

6f  the  existence  of  each  other,  would  seem  to  be  grounded  in 

truth ;  but  to  dissent  from  popular  opinion,  and  to  explain  pheno- 

'  mena  by  causes  the  least  obvious,  has  eve^  been  a  fashk>nable 

maxim  among' philosephers.    .  . 

Sauvagesyof  Montpelier,  deduced  ftom  actual  observation,  that 
the  production  called  honey-dew  was  of  two  kinds,  the  one  anes- 
ildatien  from  the  vegetable ;  and  the  other  the  excrement  of  a 
■species  of  aphis,  which  this  insect  acquired  by  piercing  the  sap 
vessels  of  the  leaf,  and  voided  almost  unchanged  on  the  leaves 
and  ground  beneath.  '  « 

'  That  a  substance  sjmiku*  to  the  honey-dew  in  some  respects  is 
produced  from  tire  latter  cause,  no  person  of  observation  will  hesi^ 
tate  to  affirm ;  but  Darwin  is  very  unwilling  to  admit  that  it  is 
the  source  of  the  honey-dew  which  be  describes;  and  such  a 
caiise  can  never  he  assigned  to  that  which  appears  in  Carolina. 

l)arwin  assures  us  that  m. Europe,  the  aphis,  is  to  be  seen  in  its 
most  perfect  states  long  before  the  honey-dew  b  produced,  and 
continues  some  months  after  it  has  disappeared,  and  that  the 
aphis  frequently  abounds  mulch  to  the  injury  of  trees,  without  the 
honey-dew  being  produced* 

The  jproduct  of  the  aphis  is  generally  found  on  the  upper  sur- 
faces of  those  leaves,  on  which  it  could  have  fallen  from  the  lower 
surfkces  of  impending  leaves,  this  part  of  the  leaf  being  generally 
occupied  by  the  aphis ;  but  Darwin  found  the  honey -dew  drop* 
ping  only  from  the  upper  surfaces  of  those  leaves  most  superficiaX 
and  exposed  to  the  suif,  while  those  concealed  had  little  or  doim 
of  it.  From  observation,  I  can  aesert  that  the  objjectioB  hoUb 
equally  good  in  Carolina.  ^  • 
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The  aphiB,  from  its  lavages  on  Cnrit  trees  and  gardea  phnfs,  it 
an  insect  well  known  in  Carolina ;  but  ita  appearance  in  suflkient 
Buinbers^  cotemporaneously  with  the  production  of  the  honey-dewji 
will  never  warrant  the  adoption  of  Sauvage'a  theory.  But  why 
should  the  labours  of  the  aphis  be  influenced  hy  the  state  of  tbi 
atmosphere  f  Darwin  confidently  asserts,  that  the  honey  dew  dm 
appeared  on  a  change  of  the  weather.  Should  it  be  replied*  that 
the  honey-dew  found  on  the  carbonated  particles  above  anentiott* 
ed,  might  have  been  wafted  as  it  fell  from  tall  trees,  I  woold  re» 
ply,  that  these  trees  must  have  'been  pioe^  from  which  no  one  wifl 
assert  that  the  aphis  could  procure  sap. 

Dr.  Darwin,  after  stating  many  plausible  objectioBS  to  the  opiF 
aion  of  the  honey-dew  being  the  product  of  the  aphiii  suggests  tht 
more  probable  and'  long-fostered  theory  of  vegetable  ettidatioiu 
He  ascribes  it  to  a  retrograde  action  of  the  lymphatics  of  plants^ 
and  fancifully  compares  it  to  diabetes  mellUua;  but  a9  this  inge* 
nious  speculatist  himself  doubts  the  validity  of  this  explanation,  t 
hope  I  shall  not  incur  the  imputatioo  of  presumption  when  I  statt 
a  few  objections. 

He  asserts,  from  observation,  and  on  the  authority  ^  Duhame|| 
that  those  leaves  on  which  much  honey -dew  is  found,  die  in  a  short 
time.  Death  he  ascribes  to  debility  from  excessive  excitement,  and 
to  the  quantity  of  fluid  eluded.  This  fact  haa  been  long  since  re- 
marked with  regard  to  the  honey-dew  in  Carolina,  but,  I  think, 
admits  of  a  more  probable  explanation.  The  upper  surfaces  of  tht 
ka\es  of  fl  plant  are  supposed  to  constitute  its  organs  of  respiratioo  ; 
hence  oil  or  varnish,  spread  on  a  leaf,  will  cause  its  death,  for  thf 
same  reasod  that  a  want  of  aduesupply  of  atmospheric  air  is  fatal 
to  animal  life.  The  hooey-dew,  on  being  desiccated  by  the  heatrf 
flie  snn,  must  resemble  varnish,  and  would  afford  an  equal  obatftp 
ele  io  vegetable  respiration. 

Darwin  alleges  the  proximate  cause  of  exudation  Io  be  tht 
too  great  stimulus  of  heat  $  but  informs  us  be  saw  it  io  the  grea^ 
est  quantities,  and  in  the  most  fluid  state,  early  in  the  morning  - 
when,  according  to  the  known  phmonuna  of  Hfe^  excitement 
should  be  in  the  lowest  degree.  • 

It  would  be  rational  to  conclude  that  were  the  boney-dew'  a  vc* 
getaUe  production,  it  would  more  orlfM  pwtake  of  tht  gtn^ 

Vol,  V.  ^ew  Stiw.  « 
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ral  propertiea^  of  the  pknt  from  wbicb  it  exudes.  Professor  Bar^ 
ton  has  bgeniouflly  ascribed  the  narcotic  qualify  of  boney,  made 
in  particular  aituatjoiiSy  to  the  vicifeiify  of  some  species  of  kalmia 
and  tbe  datura  stramonium.  The  exudation  from  the  manna  ash 
is  a  well-known  purgative.  Tbe  ocymum  salinum  is  said  to  ex- 
ude the  common  salt,  and  tbe  nectarial  honey  of  a  particular  spe- 
cies of  bignonia  has  been  more  than  once  known  (o  cause  a  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  powers  of  virion.  But  (be  honey-dew  is 
equally  sweet  and  innocuous  wherever  it  is  found.  This  assertion 
I  ventui^e  to  make,  from  having  lived  near  ponds  where  it  was  often 
found  in- great  abundance,  and  where^i  from  the  gratification  it  af-* 
forded  to  my  taste,  many  of  tbe  playful  hours  of  my  childhood 
have  been  spent  in  collecting  it.  Tbe  bee,  the  wasp,  and  the  ant; 
appeared  to  sip  it,  with  equal  avidity,  from  the  astringent  leaves  of 
the  «tyraciflua,  (he  pungent  and  aromatic  laurus,  aud  the  bitter 
cepbalanthus. 

Since,  then,  it  would  appear  that  the  honey-dew  originates  nei- 
ther in  the  labour  of  the  aphis,  nor  in  vegetable  exudation,  it  re- 
mains to  develop  the  true  source.  Towards  the  performance  of 
this  task  I  can  do  little  more  than  hazard  a  few  vague  conjectures. 
I  will  proceed,  however,  to  the  stutement  of  a  natural  process,  coe- 
val with  the  appearance  of  the  honey-dew,  not  merely  as  a  founda- 
tbnon  which  the  fanciful  theorist  may  raise  an  aiirial  superstruc- 
ture, but  which  appears,  in  the  view  of  candid  obs^ration,  to  chim 
a  connexion  with  the  subject  of  this  essay.  The  ponds  and  marshes 
near  which  this  substance  is  produced  abound  with  the  cat*8  tail, 
nymphlB,  grasses,  and  succulent  plants.  Vegetable  life  is  not  ex- 
tinguished in  these  plants  till  late  in  autumn,  or  early  in  Winter,  when 
the  stalks  fall,  and  are  covered  with  water,  by  which  these  poods 
are  ovei-flowed  until  the  succeeding  spring.  Uence  putrefaction  is 
at  rest  until  the  vernal  or  summer  heats  are  sufficient  to  evaporate 
the  waters  of  the  ponds. 

That  putrefaction  does  not  occur  previous  to  this  period  I  io- 
.  fer  from  two  circumstances:  1st.  That  cattle  late  in  winter  and 
early  in  the  spring  are  seen  wading.into  the  waters  to  collect  these 
plants  as  food,  and  often  are  destroyed  by  drinking  in  the  mud ; 
24ly.  That  the  evaporation  of  ponds  in  the  spring  is  succeeded 
by  the  usual  effect  of  the  miasmata  of  vegetable  putrefaction. 
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ir,  then,  the  conjecture  of  Darwin  be  true,  that  the  first  stage 
•f  vegetable  decomposition  is  a  saccharine  process,  (as  in, the  con* 
Tersion  of  barlej  Into  malt,)  here  is  a  source  of  the  honey-dew, 
and  also  an  explanation  of  the  contiguity  of  this  production  to 
marshes  and  ponds.  I  do  not  insinuate  that  putrefaction  furnishes 
a  proper  combination  of  the  ingredients  to  the  honey-dew,  but  a 
substance  capable  of  evaporation,  (as  the  nectarial  honey  of  plants,) 
tnA  which  condensation  might  render  more  perfect.  A  fact  which 
would  seem  to  favour  this  opinion  is,  that  bees  are  constantly  seea 
on  the  mud,  on  putrefying  vegetable  masses,  at  the  edges  of 
ponds ;  and  their  flight  from  these  places  directs  the  bee  hunters 
lo  their  common  repository.  Nor  should  we  be  startled  at  the 
idea  of  sugar  from  such  a  putrefactive  source,  when  chemistry 
leads  us  to  expect  from  the  same  source  other  compounds  far. 
more  complicated'. 

The  opinion  of  the  formation  of  honey  from  putrefaction,  how* 
ever  unphilasophical,  is  far  from  being  novel.  From  holy  writ  we 
learn  that  Samson  procured  it  from  the  carcass  of  a  lion  which 
he  had  slain;  and  Yirgil  tells  us  that  Arisfaeus  renovated  his  beet 
from  the  putrefying  carcasses  of  oxen. 

Whether,  however,  the  opinion  be  false  or  true,  I  submit  it, 
with  due  deference,  to  the  judgment  of  the  philosophic  world. 

A  Naturalist. 
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On  the  danger  6f  confounding  Moral  wUk  Personal  Deformiiyt 
wUha  Hint  to  (hose  who  have  the  framing  of  AdvertisemenUf 
for  apprehending  Offenders. 

[Prom  t&e  Reflcdtor.J 

Mr.  RfiFLBCToaf 

'  TefiHB  b  no  scieiice  in  their  pretensions  to  which  mankoid  are 
more  apt  to  commit  grievous  mistakes,  than  in  the  supposed  verjr 
obvious  one  of  physiognomy.  I  quarrel  not  with  the  principles  of 
this  science,  as  (hey  are  laid  down  by  learned  professors ;  much 
less  am  I  disposed,  with  some  people,  to  deny  its  existence  alto^ 
gether  as  any  inlet  of  knowledge  that  can  i>e  depended  upon.  I 
believe  that  there  is,  or  may  be,  an  art  to  ^*  read  the  mind's  coa* 
•truction  in  the  face.^  But,  then,  in  every  species  o(  readings  9^ 
much  depends  upon  the  eyes  of  the  reader ;  if  they  are  blear,  or 
apt  to  dazzley  or  inattentive,  or  strained  with  too  much  attention, 
the  optic  power  will  infallibly  bring  home  false  reports  of  what  it 
reads.  How  often  do  we  say,  upon  a  cursory  glance  at  a  strai^ei^ 
what  a  fine  open  countenance  he  has,  who,  upon  second  inspectiooy 
proves  to  have  the  exact  features  of  a  knave.  Nay,  in  mticli 
more  intimate  acquaintances,  how  a  delusion  of  this  kind  shall  con* 
tiniie  for  months,  years,  and  then  break  up  all  at  once. 

Ask  the  married  man,  who  has  been  so  but  for  a  short  spac^  of 
lime,  if  those  blue  eyes^  where,  during  so  many  years  of  aoiuooi 
courtship,  truth,  sweetness,  serenity,  seemed  to  be  written  in  cha^ 
racters  which  could  not  be  ntiisunderstood-"-ask  him  if  the  charae* 
ters  fihich  they  now  convey  be  exactly  the  same?— if  for  imOi 
he  does  not  read  a  dull  virtue  (the  mimic  of  constancy)  whick 
changes  not,  only  because  it  wants  the  judgment  to  make  a  prefer- 
ence?— if  for  sweetness  he  does  not  read  a  stupid  habit  of  looking 
pleased  ar  every  thing  ?*4f  for  serenity  he  does  not  rwd  animal 
tranquillity,  the  dead -pool  of  the  heart,'  whkh  no  breeze  of  pasabn 
can  stir  into  health  ?  Alas!  what  is  this  book  of  the  countenanoe 
good  for,  which  when  we  have  read  so  long,  and  thought  .that 
we  understood  its  contents,  there  comes  a  countless  list  ^  hearl* 
breaking  errata  at  the  end! 

But  these  are  the  pitiable  mistakes  to  which  love  alone  is  sub* 
ject*    I  h»ve  inadverteiiUy  wandered  ftom  my  pnrposei  whidi 
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Vasto  expose  quife  an  oppo^iite  blunder^  into  which  we  are  no  lestf 
apt  to  faU  through  hale.  How  uglj  a  person  looks  iipoo^  whose 
repntation  some  awkward  aspersion  hangs,  and  how  suddenly  his 
countenance  clears  up  wilh  his  character.  I  remember  being  per* 
snaded  of  a  man  whom  I  had  conceived  an  ill  opinion  of,  that  he 
had  a  very  bad  set  of  teeth ;  wliich,  since  I  have  'had  better  op- 

Crtuiiities  of  being  acquainted  with  his  face  and  facts,  I  find  to 
ve  been  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth*  That  crooked  old  wo* 
man,  I  once  said,  speaking  of  ait  ancient  gentlewoman,  whose  ac* 
tkms  did  not  square  altogether  with  my  notions  of  the  role  of  right. 
The  unanimous  surprise  of  the  company  before  whom  I  uttered 
these  words,  soon  coavinced  me  that  I  had  confounded  mental 
with  bodily  obliquity,  .and  that'  there  was  nothing  tortuous  about 
fte  old  lady  bnf  her  deeds. 

Thb  humour  of  mankind  to  deny  personal  comeliness  to  those 
with  whose  moral  attributes  1hey  are  dissatisfied,  is  very  strongly 
shown  in  those  advertisements  which  stare  us  in  the  face  from  thm 
Walts  of  every,  street,  and,  with  the  tempting  bait  which  they  hang 
forth)  Btimulale  at  once  cupidity  and  an  abstract  love  of  justife  ia 
tte  breast  of  every  passing  peruser ;  I  mean  the  advertisement 
eflS^ing  rewards  for  the  apprehension  of  absconded  culprits,  stray- 
ed apprentices,  bankrupts  who  have  conveyed  away  their  effettn, 
debtors  that  have  run  away  from  their  bail.  I  observe,  that  in 'ex- 
act proportion  to  the  indignity^  with  which  the  prosecutor,  who  it 
commonly  Mr  framer  of  the  advertisement,  conceives  he  has  iieen 
fretted,  the  personal  pretensions  of  the  fugitive  are  denied,  and  his 
defects  exaggerated.  ' 

A  fellow  whose  misdeeds  have  been  directed  against  the  puMio 
ib  general,-  and  in  whose  delinquency  no  individual  ^haii  feel  bira- 
self  particuiariy  interested,  generally  meets  with  fair  usage.  A 
Miier  or  a  smuggler  shall  get  off  tolerably  well.  His  beauty,  if 
ke  has  any,  is  not  much  underrated,  bis  deformities  are  not  much 
angnified.  A  runaway  apprentice,  who  excites  perhaps  the  next 
least  degree  of  spleen  in  his  prosecutor,  generally  escapes  with  a 
pan*  of  bandy  legs ;  if  he  has  taken  any  thing  with  him  in  his 
flight,  a  hitch  in  his  gait  is  generally  superadded*  A  bankrupt 
who  has  been  guilty  ojf  withdrawing  his  effects,  if  his  case  be  not 
Tery  atrocious,  commonly  meets  with  mild  usage.  But  a  debtor 
who  has  left  his  bail  in  jeopardy,  is  sure  to  be  described  in  ch»- 
neters  of  unmhigled  deformity.  Here  the  personal  feelings  of 
the  bail,  which  may  be  allowed  to  be  somewhat  poignant,  are  ad* 
nitted  to  interfere ;  and,  as  wrath  and  revenge  commonly  strike 
in  the  dark,  the  colours  are  laid  on  with  a  grossness  which  I  am 
convinced  must  often  defeat  its  own  purpose.  The  fish  that  casta 
in  inky  cloud  about  him,  that  bis  enemies  may  not  find  him,  cannot 
kobseiffe  himself  by  that  device  than  the  blackening  represen* 
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.  tatio/is  of  these  angry  advertisers  must  inevitablj  serve  to  cloak 
and  screen  the  persons  of  those  who  have  injured  them  from  de- 
tection. I  have  before  me  at  this  moment  one  of  these  billsi  which 
runs  thus : —  '         / 

«•  FiHy  Pounds  Beward. 
"  Run  away  from  his  bail,  John  Tomkins,  formerly  resident 
in  Princes-slreel,  Soho,  but  lately  of  ClerkenwelL  Whoever  shall 
apprehend,  or  caiise  to  be  apprehended  and  lodged  in  one  of  his 
Majesty's  jails,  the  said  John  Tomkins,  shall  receive  the  above 
reward.  He  is  a  thick,  sturdy-man,  about  five  foot  six  inches 
high,  halts  in  his  left  le^,  with  a  stoop  in  his  gait,  with  coarse  red 
hair,  nose  short  and  cocked  up,  with  little  gray  eyes,  one  of  them 
bears  the  eflfect  of  a  blow  which  he  has  lately  received,  with  a  pot 
belly,  speaks  with  a  thick  and  disagreeable  voice,  goes  shabbily 
drest ;  bad  on  when  he  went  away,  a  greasy  shag  great  coat  wiUi 
rusty  yeHow  buttons." 

Now,  although  it  is  not  out  of  the  coftipass  of  possibility  that  John 
Tomkins  aforesaid  may  comprehend  in  his  agreeable  person  all  the 
above*mentioned  aggregate  of  charms ;  yet,  from  my  observation 
of  the  manner  in  which  these  advertisements  are  usually  drawn  up, 
though  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the  gentleman,  yet 
would  I  lay  a  wager,  that  an  advertisement  to  the  following  effect 
would  have  a  much  better  chance  of  apprehending  and  laying  by 
the  heels  this  John  Tomkins  than  the  above  description,  although 

Eenned  by  one  who,  from  the  good  services  which  he  appears  to 
ave  done  for  him,  lias  hot  improbably  b^en  blessed  w^ith  some 
years  of  previous  intercourse  with  the  said  John.  Taking,  then, 
,  the  above  advertisement  to  be  true,  or  nearly  so,  down  to  the 
words  **  left  leg**  inclusive,  (though  I  have  some  doubt  if  the 
blemish  there  implied  amount  to  a  positive  lameness,  or  be  per* 
ceivable  by  any  but  the  nearest  friends  of  John,)  I  would  proceed 
thus : — 

^^  lisans  a  little  forward  b  his  walk,  his  hair  thick,  and  io- 
dining  to  auburn,  his  nose  of  the  middle  size,  a  little  turned  up  at 
the  end,  lively  hazel'eyes,  (the  contusion,  as  its  effects  are  proba- 
bly gone  off  t^  this  tune,  I  judge  better  omitted,)  inclines  to  be 
corpulent,  his  voice  thick,  but  pleasing,  especially  when  he  siogm 
had  on  a  decent  shag  great  coat  with  yellow  buttons.'* 

Now,  I  would  stake  a  considerable  wager  (though  by  no  mean9 
a  positive  man)  that  Some  such  mitigated  description  would  lead 
the  beagles  of  the  law  into  a  much  surer  track  for  finding  this  im- 
jp*acious  varlet,  than  to  set  them  upon  a  false  scent  after  fictitious 
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iigNii««i  and  fictitious  shabbiness ;  though,  tado  those  gentlemen 
justice,  I  have  no  doubt  their  experience  has  taught  them  in  all 
such  cases  to  abate  a  great  deal  of  the  deformity  which  they  are 
instructed  to  expect;  and^ias  discovered  to  them,  that  the  Devil's 
agents  upon  this  earth,  like  their  master,  are  far  less  ugly  in  reality 
than  they  are  painted* 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Reflector,  that  I  shall  be  thought  to  have  gene 
wide  of  my  subject,  which  was  to  detect  t^e  practical  errors  of 
physiognomy,  properly  so  called ;  whereas  I  have  introduced 
physical  defects,  such  as  lameness,  the  eSecfs  of  accident  upon  a 
n^an's  person,  his  wearing  apparel,  &c.  as  circumstances  on  which 
the  eye  of  dislike,  looking  askance,  may  report  erroneous  conclu* 
sions  to  the  understanding.'  But  if  we  are  liable,  through  a  kind, 
or  an  unkind  passion,  to  mistake  ^o  grossly  concerning  things  so 
exterior  and  palpable,  how  much  more  are  we  likely  lo  err  respect- 
11^  those  nicer  and  less  perceptible  hints  of  character  in  a  face, 
whose  detection  constitute  the  triumph  of  the  physiognomist. 

To  revert  to  those  bestowers  of  unmerited  deformity,  the  fra- 
mers  of  advertisements  for  the  apprehensions  of  delinquents,  a  sin- 
cere desire  of  promoting  the  ends  of  public  justice  induces  me  to 
address  a  word  to  them  on  the  best  means  of  attaining  (hose  ends. 
I  will  endeavour  to  lay  down  a  few  practical,  or  rather  negative, 
fules  for  their  use,  for  my  ambition  extends  no  further  than  to 
arm  them  with  cautions  a^gainst  the  self-defeating  of  their  own  pm> 
poses: — 

.    !•  Imprimis,  then,  Mr.  Advertiser !  If  the  culprit  whom  you 
Ve  willing  to  recover  be  one  to  whom  in  times  past  you  have 
shown  Ikindoess,  and  been  disposed  to  think  kindly  of  him  youj> 
self,  but  he  has  deceived  your  trust,  and  has  run  away»  and  left 
you  with  a  load  of  debt  to  answer  for  him— nsit  down  calmly,  and 
endeavour  to  behold  him  through  the  spectacles  of  memory  rather 
than  of  present  conceit.    Image  to  yourself,  before  you  pen  a  tit- 
tle of  his  description,  the  same  plausible,  good-looking  man  who 
took  you  in  ;  and  try  to  put  away  from  your  namd  every  intrusion 
of  that  deceitful  spectre  which  perpetually  obtrudes  itself  in  the 
loom  of  your  former  friend's  known  visage.     It  will  do  you  more 
aedit  to  have  been  deceived  by  such  a  on^  ;  and  depend  upon 
it,  the  traitor  will  convey  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  in  general 
much  more  of  that  first  idea  which  you  formed  (perhaps  in  part 
erroneous)  of  his  physiognomy,  than  of  that  frightful  substitute 
which  you  have  suffered  to  creep  in  upon  your  mind  and  usurp 
upon  it ;  a  creature  which  has  no  archetype  except  in  your  owq 
wain. '  *" 

2.  If  you  be  a  master  that  have  to  advertise  a  runaway  appren* 
tice,  though  the  young  dog's  faults  are  known  only  to  you,  and 
no  doubt  his  conduct  has  been  aggravating  enough,  do  not  presenti 
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Ij  set  bim  down  a«  having  crooked  anUea.  He  maj  bavoagooA 
pi^  of  legs,  and  run  away  notwitlistaoding.  Indeed,  the  lattef 
does  rather  seem  to  imply  the  former. 

3.  If  the  unhappy  person  against  whom  your  laudable  Ten* 
gcance  is  directed  be  a  thief,  think  that  a  thief  may  have  a  good 
nose,  good  eyes,  good  ears.  It  is  indispensable  to  his  professioa 
that  he  be  possessed  of  sagacity,  foresight,  vigilance  ;  it  is  mora 
than  probable,  then,  that  he  is  endued  with  the  bodily  types  or 
instruments  of  these  qualities  to  some  tolerable  degree  of  per« 
fectness. 

4.  If  petty  larceny  be  his  ofTence,  I  exhort  you,  do  not  coo* 
found  meanness  of  crime  with  dimiiiutiveness  of  stature*  These 
things  have  no  connexion.  I  have  known  a  tall  man  stoop  to  tfa« 
basest  action,  a  short  man  aspire  to  the  height  of  crime,  a  fair  uuui 
be  guiity  of  the  foulest  actions,  &o« 

5.  Perhaps  the  offender  has  been  guilty  of  some  atrocious  and 
aggravated  murder.  Here  is  the  most  diflScult  case  of  alU  It  is^ 
above  all,  requisite,  that  such  a  daring  violator  of  the  peace  and 
safety  of  society  should  meet  with  his  reward,  a  violent  and  i^ 
nominious  death.  But  how  shall  we  get  at  him  f  Who  is  ther« 
among  us,  that  has  known  him  before  he  committed  the  ofiencey 
that  shall  take  upoq  him  to  say  he  can  sit  down  coolly  and  pen  m 
dispassionate  description  of  a  murderer  ?  The  tales  of  our  ourse^ 
ry — the  reading  of  our  youth— -the  ill  looking  man  that  was  hired' 
by  the  uncle  to  despatch  the  Children  in  the  Woock-^-the  grim 
ruffians  who  smothered  the  Babes  in  the  Tower— the  black  and 
beetle-browed  assassin  of  Mrs.  Ratcliffe — the  shag-haired  viHain 
of  Mr.  Monk  Lewis-— the  Tarquin  tread,  and  mill-stone  dropping 
eyes,  of  Murder  in  Shakspeare— -the  exaggeirations  of  .  pictiic* 
and  of  poetry— -what  we  have  read  and  what  we  have  dreaoMd 
of— rise  up  and  crowd  in  upon  us  such  eye-scaring  portraits 4»f  thi& 
man  of  blood,  that  our  pen  is  absolutely  forestalled ;  we  commence 
poets  when  we  should  play  the  part  ^  strictest  historians,  and  tbe 
very  blackness  of  horror,  which  the  deed  calls  up,  serves  as  a 
cloud  to  screen  the  doer.  The  Bction  is  blameless ;  it  is  accoi^ 
dant  with  those  wise  prejudices  with  which  nature  .has  guarded 
pur  innocence,  as  with  Impassable  barriers,  against  the  commissioA 
of  such  appalling  crimes ;  but  meantime  the  criminal  escapes ;  or 
if,  owing  to  that  wise  abatement  in  their  expectation  of  deformi* 

.  tyy  which,  as  I  hinted  at  before,  the  ot^cers  of  pursuit  never  fail 
to  make,  and  no  doubt  in  cases  of  this  sort  they  make  a  more  thaa 
ordinary  allowance— -if,  owing  to  this  or  any  accident,  the  offender 
,is  caught,  and  brought  to  his  trial,  who  that  has. been  led,  out  of 
curiosity,  to  witness  such  a  scene,  has  not  with  astonishment  rev 
fleeted  on  the  difference  between  a  real  committer  of  a  murder^ 
^d  the  idea  of  pne  which  he  has  been  collecthig  aad  beightii|io( 
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il  hb  lifb  out  of  booksy  dreams,  &r..  The  fellow,  perhaps,  is  a 
fktkf  snug*iooking  man,  with  light  hair  and  eye-brows — the  latter 
hy  Bo  means  jutting  out  like  a  crag,  and  with  none  of  those 
marks  which  our  fancy  had  prebcstowed  upon  him* 

I  find  I  am  getting  unawares  to  be  serious  ;  the  best  way  on  suci^ 
an  occasion  is,  to  leave  of}',  which  I  shall  do  by  generally  re- 
commending to  all  prosecuting  advertisers  not  to  conlbund  crimes 
with  ugliness ;  or,  rather,  to  distinguish  between  that  physiognomi- 
cal deformity^  which  I  am  willing  to  grant  always  accompanies 
crime,  and  u^ere  physical  tig/ me«s— -which  signifies  nothing,  is 
the  exponent  of  nothing,  and  may  exist  in  a  good  or  bad  person 
ifldifierently. 

Crito. 


On  Garricky  and  Acting  ;  and  the  Plays  of  SkakspearCy  consi- 
dtred  with  reference  to  their  fitness  for  Stage  Representation, 

[From  die  Reflector.] 

Tailing  a  turn  the  other  day  in  the  Abbey,  I  was  struck  with, 
the  affected  attitude  of  a  figure,  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  befi>re,  and  which  upon  examination  proved  to  be  a  whole 
kogtb  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Oarrick.  Though  I  would  not  go  so 
far  with  some  good  catholics  abroad  as  to  shut  players  altogether 
ogt  of  consecrated  ground,  yet  I  own  I  was  not  a  little  scandalized 
at  the  introduction  of  theatrical  airs  and  gestures  into  a  place  set 
apart  to  remind  us  of  the  saddest  realities.  Going  nearer,  I  found 
inscribed  under  this  harlequin  figure  the  following  lines : — 

To  paint  fair  Nature,  by  divine  command, 
Her  magrc.  pencil  in  his  glowing  hand, 
A  Shakspeare  rose ;  then,  to  expand  his  fame 
Wide  o'er  this  breuihiog  world,  a  Garrick  came. 
Though  sunk  in  death  the  forms  the  Poet  drew, 
The  Actor's  genius  bade  them  breathe  anew ; 
Though,  like  the  bard  liimself,  in  night  they  lay, 
Immortal  Garrick  call'd  them  back  to  day : 
And  till  £teroity  with  pow'r  sublime 
Shell  mark  the  mortal  hour  of  hoary  Time, 
Shakspeare  and  Oarrick  like  twin  stars  shall  shine, 
And  earth  irradiate  with  a  beam  divine. 

It  would  l>e  an  insult  to  my  readers'  understandings  to  attempt 
tty  thing  like  a  criticism  on  thb  farrago  of  false  thoughts  and  non* 
Vol,  V.  Nm  Series.  9 
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fiense/   But  the  reflection  it  led  me  into  was  a  kind  of  iroode^ 
how,  from  the  days  of  the  actor  here  celebrated  to  our  own^  il 
should  have  been  the  fashion  to  compliment  everj  performer  in  his 
(urn,  that  has  had  the  luck  to  please  the  town  in  any  of  the  gre^ 
characters  of  Shakspeare,  witk  the  notion  of  possessing  a  mind 
congenial  wUhUie  poeV 6 :   how  people  should  come  thus  unac* 
countabiy  to  cpnfound  the  power  of  originating  poetical  images  and 
conceptions  with  the  faculty  of  being  able  to  read  or  recite  the 
name  when  put  into  words  i*   or  what  connexion  that  absolute 
*  mastery  over  the  heart  and  soul  of  man^  which  a  great  dramatic 
poet  possesses,  has  with  those  low  tricks  upon  the  eye  and  ear> 
which  a  player,  by  observing  a  few  general  effects,  which  soott 
common  passion,  as  grief,  anger,  &c.  usually  has  upon  the  gestured 
and  exterbr,  can  so  easily  compass.     To  know  the  internal  worjt- 
ings  and  movements  of  a  great  mind^  of  an  Othello  or  a  Hamlet 
for  instance,  the  rrAen,  and  thew/iy,  and  thefeowyhr,  thej  should 
be  moved ;  to  what  pitch  a  passion  is  becoming ;  to  give  the  reins, 
and  to piiil  in  the  curb,  exactly  at  the  moment  when  the  drawbgin 
or  the  slackening  is  most  graceful^^-seems  to  demand  a  reach  of  in- 
tellect of  a  vastly  different  extent  from  that  which  is  empjojed 
.jupon  the  bare  imitation  of  the  signs  of  these  passions  in  thecouih 
tenance  or  gesture,  which  signs  are  odually  observed  to  be  oiost 
lively  and  emphatic  in  the  weaker-sort  of  minds,  and  wbicb  sigiis 
ean,  after  all,  but  indicate  some  passion,  as  I  said  before,  anger,  or 
grief,  generally  ;  but  of -the  motives  and  grounds  of  tl^.passlon, 
wherein  it  diffe)*s  from  the  suoe  passion  in  low  and  vulgar  nature-— 
of  these  the  actor  can. giver  no  more  idea  by  his  fa<:e  or  gesture 
than  the  eye  (without  a  metaphor)  can  speak,  or  the  muscles  utter 
intelligible  sounds.   But  such  is  the  instantaneous  nature  of  the  im- 
pressions which  we  take  in  at  the  eye  and  ear  at  a  play-bause, 
compared  with  the  slow  apprehension  oftentimes  of  the  understaod- 
ing  in  reading,  that  we  are  apt  not  only  to  sink  the  play- writer  in 
the  consideration  which  we  pay  to  the  actor,  but  even  to  ident^ 
iaour  minds,  in  a  perverse  manner,  the  actor  wkh  the  character 
which  he  represents.     It  is  difficult  for  a  frequent  play-goer  to  cfo- 
embarrass  the  idea  of  Hamlet  from  the  person  and  voice  of  Mr. 
Kemble.      We  speak  of  Lady  Macbeth,  while  we.  are  in  reaUlj 
thinking  of  Mrs.  Siddons.     Nor  is  thisr  confusion  incidental  alone 
to  unlettered  persons,  who,  not  possessing  the  advantage  of  readioig, 
are  necessarily  dependent  upon  the  stage^player  for  all  the  plea- 

*  It  18  obser? able  that  ve  fall  iote  this  oonfinion  only  in  dramoHc  reeitationt.  We 
never  dream  tiiat  the  gentleman  wlio  reads  Lucretius  in  public  with  great  arailaiiie, 
is  therefore  a  great  poet  and  philosopher ;  nor  do  we  find  that  Tom  Daviea,  ^^e 
hookseUer,  who  is  recorded  to  have  recited  the  Paradise  Lost  better  than  any  bmoi 
in  England  in  his  day.  (though  1  cannot  help  thinking  there  must  be  some  rnkmlEsib 
this  tradition,)  was  therefore,  bj  his  intimate  frieoas,  set  upon  a  level  wich  Mdlon. 
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lureirbich  thej  ean  receive  from  the<katna,and  to  whom  the  very- 
idea'  of  Tvhat  an  author  is  cannot  be  made  comprehensible  without 
^dme  paio  and  perplexity  of  mind :  the  error  is  one  from  which 
|)ersons  otherwise  not  meanly  lettered,  find  it  almost  impossible  to 
extricate  themselves. 

Never  let  me  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  forget  the  very  high  degree 
<]r8iftlsfaction  which  I  received  some  years  back  from  seeing  for 
the  first  time  a  tragedy  of  .Shakspeare  performed,  in  which  those 
two  great  performers  sustained  the  principal  parts.  It  seemed  to 
embody  and  realize  conceptions  which  had  hitherto  assumed  no 
distinct  shape.  But  dearly  do  we  pay  all  our  life  after  for  this 
jnvenBc  pleasure,  this  sense  of  distihctness.  When  the  novelty  is 
past,  we  find  to  our  cost  that  insead  of'  realizing  an  idea,  we  have 
only  materialized  and  brought  down  a  fine  vision  to  the  standard 
of  flesh  and  blood*  We  have  let  go  a  dream,  in  quest  of  an  unat- 
tainable substance. 

'  How  cnieHy  this  operates  upon  the  mind,  to  have  its  free  con- 
ceptions thus  crampt  and  pressed  down  to  the  measure  of  a  strait- 
fccing  actuality,  may  be  judged  from  that  delightf\ii  sensation  of 
freshness,  with  which  we  turn  to  those  plays  of  Shakspeare  which 
iiave  escaped  being  performed,  and  to  those  passages  in  the  acting 
plays  of  the  same  writer  which  have  happily  been  left  out  in  the 
perfonnance.  How  far  the  very  custom  of  hearing  any  ihingspoiU- 
tdi  withers  and  blows  iipon  a  fine  passage,  may  be  seen  in  those 
ipeee&eft'from  Henry  the  Fifth,  &c.  which  are  current  in  the 
nrtHitI»  of  ^oolboys  from  their  being  to  be  found  in  Et^eld 
Sptti^rs^  lirfd  such  kind  of  books.  I  confess  myself  utterly  una* 
Me  to  "appreciate  that  celebrated  soliloquy  in  Hamlet,  beginning 
"To  be  or  not  to  be,"  or  \o  tell  whether  it  be  good,  bad,  or  indif- 
ftrent ;  h  has  been  so  handled  and  pawed  about  bj^  declamatory 
tM^slInd  men,  and  torn  so  inhumanly  from  its  living  place  and  prin- 
ciple *df 'continuity  in  the  play,  till  it  is  become  to  me  a  perfect 
jkad  member. 

If  may  seem  a  paradox,  but  I  cannot  help  being  of  opinion  that 
Ae  plays  of  Shakspeare  are  less  calculated  for  performance  on  a 
sl^e,  than  those  of  almost  any  other  dramatist  whatever.  Their 
dfaH&iguishing  excellence  is  a  reason  that  they  should  be  so.  There 
liiBo.miich  in  them,  which  comes  not  under  the  province  of  acting,' 
with  which  eye,  and  tone,  and  gesture,  have  nothing  to  do.  . 

The  gkiry  of  the  scenic  art  is  to  personate  passion,  and  the  turns 
of  passion  ;  and  the  more  coarse  and  palpable  the  passion  is,  the 
more  hold  upon  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  spectators  the  performer 
obviously  possesses.  For  this  reason,  scolding  scenes,  scenes 
wbere  two  persons  talk  themselves  into  a  fit  of  fury,  and  then  in  a 
surprising  manner  talk  themselves  out  of  it  again,  have  always  been 
the  most  popular  upon  our  stage.    And  the  reason  is  plain,  becauso 
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the  spectators  are  here  most  palpably  appealed  io;  thej  are  tbe 
proper  judges  in  this  war  of  words  ;  they  are  the  legitimate  ring 
that  should  be  formed  round  such  <<  intellectual  prize-.fighters.'' 
Talking  is  the  direct  object, of  (he  imitation  here.  But  in  all  the 
best  dramas,  and  in  Shakspeare  above  all,  how  obvious  it  is,  that 
the  form  of  speaking,  whether  it  be  in  soliloquy  or  dialogue,  is 
only  a  medium,  and  often  a  highly  artificial  one,  for  putting  tfa^ 
reader  or  spedtator  into  possession  of  that  knowledge  of  (he  inner 
structure  and  workings  of  mind  in  a  character,  which  he  could 
otherwise  never  have  arrived  at  in  that  form  of  composition  by 
any  gift  short  of  intuition.  We  do  her<g  as  we  do  with  noveb 
written  in  the  epistolary  form.  How  many  improprieties,  perfect 
solecisms  in  letter-writing,  do  we  put  up  with  in  Clarissa  and  other 
books,  for  the  sake  of  the  delight  which  that  form  upon  the  whole 
gives  U8«  ^ 

■  But  (he  practice  of  stage  representation  reduces  every  thing  to 
a  controversy  of  elocution.  Every  character,  from  the  boisterous 
blasphemings  of  Bajazet  to  the  shrinking  timidity  of  womanboodj 
must  play  the  orator.  The  love-dialogues  of  Romeo  and  Juliet, 
those  silver-sweet  sounds  of  lovers'  tongues  by  night ;  the  more 
intimate  and  sacred  sweetnesses  of  nuptial  colloquy  between  an 
Othello  or  a  PosthumUs  with  their  married  wives ;  all  those  delica- 
cies which  are  so  delightful  in  the  reading,  as  when  we  read  of 
those  youthful  dalliances  in  Paradise 


as  beseem'd 
Fair  couple  Ikd^'d  in  happy  nuptial  league, 
Alone:. 

by  the  inherent  fault  of  stage  representation,  how  are  the^e  tbingB 
sullied  and  turned  from  their  very  nature  by  being  exposed  to  a 
large  assembly  ;  when  such  speeches  as  Imogen  addr^es  to  her 
lord,  coBle  drawling  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  hired  actress,  whose 
courtship,  though  nominally  addressed  to  the  personated  Postho- 
mus,  is  manifestly  aimed  at  the  spectators,  who  are  to  judge  of 
her  endearments  and  her  returns  of  love. 

•  The  character  of  Hamlet  is  perhaps  that  by  which,  since  the 
^ajs  of  Betterton,  a  succession,  of  popular  performers  have  had  the 
^eatest  ambition  to  distinguish  themselves.  The  length  of  thf 
part  may  be  one  of  their  reasons.  But  for  the  character  itself.— 
iVe  6nd  it  in  a  play,  and  therefor^  we  judge  it  a  fit  subject  of  dra- 
matic represent&tibn.  The  play  itself  abounds  in  maxims  and  re- 
flections beyond  any  other,  and  therefore  we  consider  it  as  a  pro- 
per vehicle  for  conveying  moral  instruction.  But  Hamlet  himself 
— what  does  he  suffer  meanwhile  by  being  dragged  forth  as  the 
public  schoolmaster,  to  give  lectures  to  the  crowd !  Why,  nine 
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parti  in  ten  of  what  Hamlet  does,  are  tranaactions  between  hkn- 
8elf  and  his  moral  aenae  ;  they  are  the  eflTusiona  of  big  solitary  ma- 
sings,  which  he  retires  to  holes  and  corners,  and  the  most  seques- 
tered parts  of  the  palace,  to  pour  forth  ;  or  rather,  they  are  the  si- 
lent meditations  with  which  his  bosom  is  bursting,  reduced  to 
words  for  the  sake  of  the  reader,  who  must  else  remain  ignorant  of 
what  is  passing  there.  These  profound  sorrows,  these  light  and 
noise-abhorring  ruminations,  which  th^  tongue  scarce  dares  utter 
to  deaf  walls  and  chambers,  how  can  they  be  represented  by  a 
gesticulating  actor,  who  comes  and  mouths  them  out  before  an 
audience,  making  four  hundred  people  his  confidants  at  once?  I 
say  not  that  it  is  the  fault  of  the  actor  so  to  do ;  he  must  pronounce 
ti^m ore rotundo ;  he  must  accompany  them  with  his  eye;  he  must 
bsinuate  then?  into  his  auditory  by  some  trick  of  eye,  tone,  or  ges- 
ture, or  he  fails.  He  must  be  thinkiwr  all  the  while  of  his  ap» 
peanmcef  because  he  knows  that  all  the  while  tlu  spectators  are 
judging  of  it.  And  this  is  the  way  to  represent  the  shy,  negli- 
gent, retiring  Hamlet* 

It  is  true  that  there  is  no  other  mode  of  conveying  a  vast  quan- 
tity of  thought  and  feeling  to  a  great  portion  of  the  audience,  who 
otherwise  would  never  earn  it  for  themselves  by  reading ;  and  the 
mtellectual  acquisition  gained  this  way  may,  for  aught  I  know, 
be  inestimable^  but  I  am  not  arguing  that  Hamlet  should  not  be 
acted,  but  how  much  Hamlet  is  made  another  thing  by  being  acted. 
J  have  heard  much  of  the  wonders  which  Garrick  performed  in 
tins  part ;  but  as  I  never  saw  him,  I  must  have  leave  to  doubt 
whether  the  representation  of  such  a  character  came  within  the 
province  of  his  art.  Those  who  tell  me  of  him,  speak  of  his  eye, 
of  the  magic  of  his  eye,  and  of  bis  commanding  voice:  physical 
properties  vastly  desirable  in  an  actor,  and  without  which  he  can 
never  insinuate  meaning  into  ah  auditory — but  what  have  they  to 
do  with  Hamlet  ?  what  have  they  to  do  with  intellect  ?  In  fact,  the 
things  aimed  at  in  theatrical  representation,  are  to  arrest  the  spec- 
tator's eye  upon  the  form  and  the  gesture,  and  so  to  gain  a  more 
Civourable  hearing  to  what  is  spoken  :  it  is  not  what  the  character 
k,  but  how  he  looks ;  not  what  he  says,  but  how  he  speaks  it.  .  I 
see  no  reason  (o  think  that  if  the  play  of  Hamlet  were  written  over 
again  by  some  suchwriter  as  BanksorLillo,  retaining  the  process 
of  the  story,  but  totally  omitting  all  the  poetry  of  it,  all  the  divine 
features  of  Shakspeare,  his  stupendous  intellect;  and  only  tak- 
ng  care  to  give  us  enough  of  passionate  dialogue,  which  Banks  or 
Lilk)  were  never  at  a  loss  to  furnish ;  I  see  not  bow  the  effect  could 
be  much  different  upon  an  audience,  nor  how  the  actor  has  it  in 
bis  power  to  represent  Shakspeare  to  iis  differently  from  his  re- 
presentation of  Banks  or  Litlo.  Hamlet  irould  still  be  a  youthful, 
accomplished  prince,  and  must  be  gracefully  personated ;  he  might; 
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be-  pjomieii  in  his  mind,  wavering  in  his  conduct,  seemingly  cniel 
to  Ophelia ;  he  might  see  a  ghost,  and  start  at  it,  and  address  ft 
kindly  when  he  found  it  to  be  his  father ;  all  this  in  the  poorest 
ttid  most'hontfely  language' of  the  servilest  creeper  ^fter  nature 
that  ever  consulted  the  palate  of  an  audience,  without  troubling 
Shakspeare  for  the  matter:  and  I  see  not  but  there  would  be  room 
for  aH  the  power  which  an  actor  has,  to  display  itself.     All  the 

Elusions  and  changes  of  passion  might  remain :  for  those  are  mucfi 
ss  difficult  to  write  or  act  than  is  thought ;  it  is  a  trick  easy  to  t>e 
attained;  it  is  but  rising  or  falling  a  note  or  two  in  the  voice,  a 
whisper  wilh  a  significant  foreboding  look  to  announce  its  approach  ; 
and  so  contagious  the  counterfeit  appearance  of  any  emotion  is, 
that  let  the  words  be  what  they  will,  the  look  and  tone  shall  carry 
it  oflf,  and  make  it  pass  for  deep  skill  in  the  passions. 

It  is  common  for  people  to  talt  of  Shakspeare's  plays  being  80 
naluralj  that  every  body  can  understand  him.  They  are  natural 
indeed ;  they  are  grounded  deep  in  nature — so  deep  that  the  depth 
of  them  lies  out  of  the  reach  of  most  of  us.  You  shall  hear  the 
same  persons  say  that  George  Barnwell  is  v^ry  natural,  and  OtbeI« 
lo  is  very  natural ;  that  they  are  both  very  deep ;  and  to  them  they 
are  the  same  kmd  of  thing.  At  the  one  they  sit  and  shed  tears, 
fcecsruse  a  good  sort  of  young  man  is  tempted  by  a  naughty  woman 
to  commit  a  trifling  peccadillo — the  murder  of  an  uncle  or  so-— that 
18  all,  attd  so  comes  to  an  untimely  end,  which  is  so  tnoHng;  and 
at  the  other,  because  a  blackamoor  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  kith  his  in* 
Bocent  white  wife :  and  the  odds  are  that  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun* 
dred  would  willingly  behold -the  same  catastrophe  ha|Spen  to  both 
the  heroes,  and  have  thought  the  rope  more  due  to  Qthello  than 
to  Barnwell.  For  of  the  texture  of  Othello's  mind,  the  inward 
construction  roorveliouBly  laid  open  with  all  its  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses,  its  heroic  confidences  and  its  human  misgivings,  its  agoiiles 
of  hate  springing  from  the  depths  of  love — they  see  no  more  tban 
the  spectators  at  a  cheaper  rate,  who  pay  their  pennies  a-piccc  to 
look  through  the  man's  telescope  in  Leicester-fields,  see  mto  the 
inward  plot  and  topography  of  the  moon.  Someclim  thing  or  other 
Ihey  see ;  they  see  an  actor  personating  a  passion,  of  grief  or  an* 
gcr,  for  instance,  and  they  recognise  it  as  a  copy  of  the  usual  ex- 
ternal effects  of  such  passions;  or  at  least  as  being  true  to  that 
sjpnbol  of  the  emotion  which  passes  current  ai  the  theatre  for  itj 
lor  it  is  often  no  biore  than  that :  but  of  the  grounds  of  the  passion, 
its  correspondence  to  a  great  or  heroic  nature,  which  is  the  only 
worthy  object  of  tragedy^ — that  common  auditors  know  any  thuig 
of  this,  or  can  have  any  such  notions  dinned  into  them  by  the  mere 
strength  of  an  actor's  lungs-*-that  apprehensions  foreign  to  them 
should  be  thus  infused  into  them  by  stonn,  I  can  neither  believe, 
dor  imderstand  how  it  can  be  pQS!^Me.  * 
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We  talk  of  Shakspeare's  adoiirable  observation  of  Ufe,  when  wn 
sliottld  feel,  that  not  from  a  petty  inquisitbn  into  those  cheap  and 
evjerv-day  characters  which  surrounded  him,  as  they  surround  ws, 
but  lirom  his  own  mind,  which  was,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of  Beo 
Joaaou's,  the  very  "  sphere  of  humanity,"  he  fetched  those 
ims^es  of  virtue  and  of  knowledge,  of  which  every  one  of  im  re^ 
cognising  a  part,  think  we'^comprehend  in  our  natures  the  whole  ; 
and  oftentimes  mistake  the  powers  which  he  positively  creates  m 
U8^  for  nothing  more  than  ixidigenoua  faculties  of  our  own  minds, 
which  only  waited  the  application  of  corresponding  virtues  in  bim 
to  return  a  full  and  clear  echo  of  the  same. 

To  return  to  Hamlet.— Among  the  distinguishing  features*  of 
that  wonderful  character,  one  of  the  most  interesting  (yet  painful) 
18  that  soreness  of  mind  which  makes  him  treat  the  intrusions  of 
Polonius  with  harshness,  and  that  asperity  wJiich  he  pats  on  in  his 
mterviews  with  Ophelia.     These  .tokens  of  an  unhinged  mind  (if 
tbey  be  not  mixed  in  the  latter  case  with  a  profound  artifice  of 
love,  to  alienate  Ophelia  by  affected  discourtesies,  so  to  prepare 
ber  miiid  for  the  breaking  off  of  that  loving  interconrse,  which  eaa 
DO  longer  find  a  place  amidst  business  so  serious  as  that  which  he 
has  to  do)  are  parts  of  his  character,  which,  to  reconcile  wiib  oat 
admiration  of  Hamlet,  the  most  patient  consideration  of  his  sttualion 
is  DO  more  than  necessary  ;  they  are  what  we  forgive  qfterwardM^ 
and  explain  by  the  whole  of  his  character,  but  at  ilie  iime  tbey 
are  harsfr  and  unpleasant.     Yet  such  is  the  actor's  necessity  of 
giving  strong  blows  to  the  audienc^,'that  I  have  never  seen  a  player 
ia  this  character,  who  did  not  exaggerate  and  strain  to  the  ul^ 
most  thesd  ambiguoup  features — :these  temporary  deformities  io 
the  character.     They  make  him  express  a  vulgar  scorn  at  Polo* 
nius,  which  utterly  degrades  his  gentility,  and  which  no  explana* 
tipn  can  render  palatable ;  they  make  him  show  contempt,  and 
curl  up  the  nose  at  Ophelia's  father— contempt  in  its  very  gross* 
est  and  most  hateful  form ;  but  they  get  applause  by  it :  it  is  na- 
tural, people  say  :  that  is,  the  words  are  scornful,  and  the  aclor 
expresses  scorn,  and  that  they  can  judge  of:  but  why  so  Oduch 
scorn,  and  of  that  sort,  they  never  think  of  asking." 

So  to  Ophelia — All  the  Hamlets  that  I  have  ever  seen,  rant  and 
rave  at  her  as  if  she  had  committed  some  great  crime,  and  tbeai^ 
dience  are  highly  pleased,  because  the  words  of  the  part  are  sa- 
tirical, and  they  are  enforced  by  the  strongest  expression  of  sa- 
tirical h^dignation  of  which  the  face  and  voice  are  capable.  Bui 
then,  whether  Hamlet  is  likely  to  have  put  on  such  brutal  appear- 
ances to  a  lady  whom  he  loved  so  dearly,  is  never  tbooght  on* 
The  truth  is,  that  in  all  such  ^eep  affections  as  had  subsisted  be- 
tween Hamlet  and  Ophelia,  there  is  a  stock  of  supererogaiort/  love 
C>f  I  ventare  to  use  the  expression)  which  in.  any  great  gripf  of 
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heart,  especially  where  that  which  preys  upon  the  miod  cannot 
be  communicatedy  confers  a  kind  of  indulgence  upon  the  grieved 
party  to  express  itself,  even  to  its  heart's  dearest  object,  in  the 
language  of  a  temporary  alienation ;  but  it  is  not  alienation ;  it  is  a 
distrAction  purely,  and  so  it  always  makes  itself  to  be  felt  by  that 
object :  it  is  not  anger,  but  grief  assuming  the  appearance  of  anger 
— love  awkwardly  counterfeiting  hate,  as  sweet  countenances  when 
they  try  to  frown:  but  such  sternness  and  fierce  disgust  as  Ham* 
let  is  made  to  show,  is  no  counterfeit,  but  the  real  tace  of  absolute 
aversion-^f  irreconcilable  alienation.  It  may  be  said  he  puts  on 
the  madman ;  but  then  he  should  only  so  far  put  on  this  counter- 
feit lunacy  as  his  own  real  distraction  will  give  him  leave ;  that  is, 
incompletely,  imperfectly ;  not  in  that  coufirmed,  practised  way, 
like  a  master  of  his  art,  or,  as  Dame  Quickly  would  say,  <^  like 
one  of  those  harlotery  players,'* 

I  mean  n  »  diarebpect  to  any  Actor;  but  the  sort  of  pleasure 
which  Shakspeare's  plays  give  in  the  acting  seems  to  me  not  at 
all  to  differ  from  that  which  the  audience  receive  from  those  of 
other  writers;  and  ther/  being  in  themselves  essentially  so  differ- 
ent from  all  others^  I  must  conclude  that  there  is  something  in 
the  nature  of  acting  which  levels  all  distinctions.  And,  in  fact, 
who  does  not  speak  indiSerently  of  the  Gamester  and  of  Macbeth 
as  fine  stage  performances,  and  praise  the  Mrs*  Beverly  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Lady  Macbeth- of  Mrs.  S.  ?  Belvidera,  and 
Calista,  and  Isabella,  and  Euphrasia,  are  they  less  liked  than 
Imogen,  or  than  Juliet,  or  than  Oesdemona?  Ai^  they  not  spo- 
ken of  and  remembered  in  the  same  way  ?  Is  not  the  female  per* 
former  as  great  (as  they  call  it)  in  one  as  in  the  other  ?  Did  not 
Oarrick  stune,  and  was  he  not  ambitious  of  shining,  in  every  drawl- 
ing tragedy  that  his  wretched  day  produced—the  productions  of 
the  Hooles,  and  the  Murphys,  and  the  Browns — and  shall  he  have 
that  honour  to  dwell  in  our  minds  for  ever  as  an  inseparable  con* 
comitant  with  Shakspeare  ?  A  kindred  mind !  Oh  who  can  read  . 
that  affecting  sonnet  of  Shakspeare  which  alludes  to  his  profession 
as  a  player : — 

Oh  for  my  sake  do  you  with  Fortune  chide, 

The  guilty  goddess  of  my  harmless  deeds. 

That  did  not  better  for  my  life  provide 

Than  public  roeaus  which  public  custom  breeds-^ 

Thence  comes  It  that  my  name  receives  a  brand ; 

And  almost  thence  my  nature  it  subdued 

To  what  it  works  in,  likt  the  dier^s  hand.-^ 

Or  that  other  confession :— ^ 
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Alas  I  'tis  true,  I  bare  gone  here  aod  there. 

And  made  myself  a  motley  to  thy  view, 

Gor'd  mine  owa  thoughts,  sold  cheap  what  is  most  dear— — » 

Who  can  read  these  instances  of  jealous  self*  watchfulness  in  out 
iweet  Shakspeare,  and  dream  of  any  congeniality  between  hiia 
and  one  that,  by  every  tradition  of  him,  appears  to  have  been  aa 
mere  a  player  as  ever  existed;  to  have  had  his  mind  tainted  with 
the  lowest  players*  vices — envy  and  jealousy,  and  miserable  crav- 
ings after  applause ;  one  who  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession  was 
jealous  even  of  the  women-performers  that  stood  in  his  way ;  m 
manager  full  of  mauagerial  tricks,  and  stratagems,  and  finesse:  that 
any  resemblance  should  be  dreamed  of  between  him  and  Shak* 
speare — Shakspeare  who,  in  the  plenitude  and  consciousness  of  hit 
own  powers,  could,  with  that  noble  modesty.which  we  can  neither 
imitate  nor  appreciate,  express  himself  thus  of  his  own  sense  of  hif 
own  defects : 

Wishing  me  like  to  one  more  rich  in  hope, 
Featured  like  him,  like  him  with  friends  possest ; 
Dedriug  ^t^  nunCsart^  and  that  tnafCs  sco/ie. 

I  am  almost  disposed  to  deny  to  Oarrick  the  merit  of  being  an 
admirer  of  Shakspeare.  A  true  lover  of  his  excellences  he  cer- 
tainly #as  not ;  for  Would  any  true  lover  of  them  have  admitted 
into  his  matchless  scenes  such  ribald  trash  as  Tate,  and  Cibber* 
and  the  rfiet  of  them,  that 

With  their  darkness  durst  affront  his  light, 

have  foisted  into  the  acting  plays  of  Shakspeare?  I  believe  it  im- 
possible that  he  could  have  had  a  proper  reverence  for  Shakspeare^ 
and  have  condescended  to  go  through  that  interpolated  scene  in 
Richard  the  Third,  in  which  Richard  tries  to  break  his  wife's  heart 
by  teUing  her  he  loves  another  woman,  and  says,  **  if  she  survives 
this  she  is  immortal.''  Tet  I  doubt  not  he  delivered  this  vulgar 
shiff  with  as  much  anxiety  of  emphasis  as  any  of  the  genuine  parts : 
and  for  acting,  it  is  as  well  calculated  as  any.  But  we  have  seen 
die  part  of  Richard  lately  produce  great  fame  to  an  actor  by  his 
nanntr  of  playing  it,  and  it  lets  us  into  the  secret  of  acting,  and  of 
popuhr  judgments  of  Shakspeare  derived  from  acting.  Not  one 
ofthe  spectators  who  have  witnessed  Mr.  Cooke's  exertions  in  that 
part,  but  has  come  away  with  a  proper  conviction  that  Richard  is 
a  very  wicked  man,  and  kills  little  children  in  their  beds,  w^ith 
lomethbglike  the  pleasure  which  the  giants  and  ogres  in  chilJrens* 
books  are  represented  to  have  taken  in  that  practice ;  iiioreoTer, 
Yojb  T.  New  StrUi.  !• 
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that  he  is  very  close  abd  shrewd,  and  devilish  cunnbg,  for  you 
could  see  that  by  his  eye. 

But  is,  in  fact,  this  the  impression  we  have  in  reading  the  Richard 
of  Shakspeare  ?  Do  we  feel  any  thing  like  disgust,  as  we  do  at 
that  butcherlike  representation  of  him  that  passes  for  him  en  the 
stage  ?  A  horror  at  his  crimes  blends  with  the  effect  which  we 
feel ;  but  how  is  it  qualified,  how  is  it  carried  off,  by  the  rich  intel- 
lect which  he  displays,  his  resources,  his  wit,  his  buoyant  spirits, 
his  vast  knowledge  and  insight  into  characters,  the  poetry  of  hii 
part — not  an  atom  of  all  which  b  made  perceivable  in  Mr.  Cook's 
way  of  acting  it.  Nothing  but  his  crimes,  his  actions,  is  visible ;  they 
are  prominent  and  staring ;  the  murderer  stands  out,  but  where  if 
the  lofty  genius,  the  man  of  vast  capacity — the  profound,  the  wit* 
ty,  accomplished  Richard  ? 

The  truth  is,  the  characters  of  Shakspeare  are  so  much  the  ob- 
jects of  meditation,  rather  than  of  interest  or  curiosity,  as  to  their 
actions,  that  while  we  are  reading  any  of  his  great  criminal  cha- 
racters^—-Macbeth,  Richard,  even  lago — we  think  not  so  much  of 
the  crimes  which  they  commit,  as  of  the  ambition,  the  aspiring 
spirit,  the  intellectual  activity,  which  prompts  them  to  overleap 
those  moral  fences.  Barnwell  is  a  wretchea  murderer ;  there  ii 
a  certain  fitness  between  his  neck  and  the  rope ;  he  is  the  legiti- 
mate heir  to  the  gallows;  nobody  who  thinks  at  all  can  think  of 
any  alleviating  circumstances  in  his  case  to  make  him  a  fit  object 
of  mercy.  Or,  to  take  an  instance  from  the  nigher  tragedy,  what 
else  but  a  mere  assassin  is  Glenalvon?  Do  we  think  of  any  thing 
but  of  the  crime  which  he  commits,  and  the  rack  which  he  de* 
serves  ?  That  is  all  which  we  really  think  about  him.  Whereas, 
in  corresponding  characters  in  Shakespeare,  so  little  do  the  actioiii 
comparatively  affect  us,  that  while  the  impulses,  the  inner  mind,  in 
all  its  perverted  greatness,  solely  seems  real,  and  is  exclusively  at- 
tended to,  the  crime  is  comparatively  nothing.  But  when  we  see 
these  things  represented,  the  acts  which  they  do  are  comparative- 
ly every  thing,  their  impulses  nothing.  The  state  of  sublime  emo- 
tion into  which  we  are  elevated  by  those  images  of  night  and  hor- 
ror which  Macbeth  is  made  to  utter,  that  solemn  prelude  with 
which  he  entertains  the  time  till  the  bell  shall  strike  which  is  to 
call  him  to  murder  Duncan — when  we  no  longer  read  it  in  a  hockf 
when  we  have  given  up  that  vantage  ground  of  abstraction  which 
reading  possesses  over  seeing,  and  come  to  see  a  man  in  his  bodilj 
shape  before  our  eyes  actually  preparing  to  commit  a  murder,  if  the 
acting  be  true  and  impressive,  as  1  have  witnessed  it  in  Mr«  Kem- 
ble's  performance  of  that  part,  the  painful  anxiety  about  the  act,  the 
natural  longing  to  prevent  it  while  it  yet  seems  unperpetrated,  the 
too  close-pressing  semblance  of  reality,  give  a  pain  and  an  uneasi- 
less  which  totally  destroy  all  the  delight  which  the  words  in  the 
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book  conTejy  where  the  deed  doing  tterer  preBfes  upon  as  with 
the  painful  sense  of  presence :  it  rather  seems  to  belong  to  histo- 
ry— to  something  past  and  inevitable,  if  it  has  any  thing  to  do 
with  time  at  all.  The  sublime  images,  the  poetry  alone,  is  that 
which  is  present  to  our  minds  in  the  reading. 

So  to  see  Lear  acted — to  see  an  old  man  tottering  about  the 
stage  with  a  walking  stick,  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  daughters 
in  a  rainy  night — has  nothing  in  it  but  what  is  painful  and  disgust- 
ing. We  want  to  take  him  into  shelter,  and  relieve  him.  That  is 
all  the  feeling  which  the  acting  of  Lear  ever  produced  in  me.  But 
the  Lear  of  Shakspeare  cannot  be  actc^d.  The  contemptible  ma- 
chinery by  which  they  mimic  the  storm  which  he  goes  out  in,  is 
not  more  inadequate  to  represent  the  horrors  of  the  real  elements, 
than  any  actor  can  be  to  represent  Lear :  they  might  more  easily 
propose  to  personate  the  Satan  of  Milton  upon  a  stage,  or  one  of 
Michael  Angelo's  terrible  figures.  The  greatness  of  Lear  is  not 
in  corporal  dimension,  but  in  intellectual :  the  explosions  of  his 
passion  are  terrible  as  a  volcano  :  they  are  storms  turning  up  and 
disclosing  to  the  bottom  that  sea,  his  mind,  with  all  its  vast  riches- 
It  is  his  mind  which  is  laid  bare.  This  case  of  flesh  and  blood  seems 
too  insignificant  to  be  thought  on ;  even  as  he  himself  neglects  it. 
On  the' stage  we  see  nothing  but  corporal  infirmities  and  weakness, 
the  impotence  of  rage :  while  we  read  it,  we  see  not  Lear,  but  we  are 
Lear— rwe  are  in  his  mind,  we  are  sustained  by  a  grandeur  which 
baffles  the  malice  of  daughters  and  storms ;  in  the  aberrations  of 
bii  reason  we  discover  a  mighty  irregular  power  of  reasoning,  im* 
methodized  from  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  but  exerting  its 
powers^  as  the  wind  blows  where  it  listeth,  at  will  upon  the  cor- 
niptions  and  abuses  of  mankind.  What  have  looks,  or  tones,  to 
do  with  that  sublkne  identification  of  his  age  with  that  of  the  Aea- 
.  teuB  themselvetf  when,  in  his  reproaches  to  them  for  conniving  at 
the  injustice  of  his  children,  he  reminds  them  that  <'  they  them- 
selves are  old  V^  What  gesture  shall  we  appropriate  to  this  ? 
What  has  the  voice  or  the  eye  to  do  with  such  things  ?  But  the 
play  is  beyond  all  art,  as  the  tamperings  with  it  show  :  it  b  too 
hard  and  stony ;  it  must  have  love  scenes,  and  a  happy  ending.  It 
is  not  enough  that  Cordelia  is  a  daughter;  she  must  shine  as  a  lo- 
ver too.  Tate  has  put  his  hook  in  the  nostrils  of  this  Leviathan, 
for  Garrick  and  his  followers,  the  show-men  of  the  scene,  to  draw 
the  mighty  beast  about  more  easily.  A  happy  ending ! — as  if  the 
living  martyrdom  that  Lear  had  gone  through,  the  flaying  of  his 
feelings  alive,  did  not  make  a  fair  dismissal  from  the  stage  of  life  the 
only  decorous  thing  for  him.  If  he  is  to  live  and  be  happy  after ; 
if  he  could  sustain  this  world's  burden  after,  why  all  this  pudder 
and  preparation — ^why  torment  us  with  all  this  imnecessary  nym- 
padiy  ?  Afi  if  the  childish  pleasure  of  getting  his  gilt  robe  and 
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•ceptre  again  €ouId  tempt  him  to  act  over  again  his  miauaed  ata^ 
tion — as  if,  at  hb  yearsi  and  with  his  experieDce,  any  thing  was  kft 
but  to  die. 

Lear  is  esupntinllj  impossible  to  be  represented  on  a  stage*  But  . 
how  manj  dramatic  personages  are  there  in  Shakspeare,  which 
thoup;h  more  tracrable  and  feasible  (if  I  may  so  speak)  than  liear, 
yet  from  some  circumstance,  some  adjunct  to  their  character,  are 
improper  to  be  shown  to  our  bodily  eye.     Othello,  for  instance* 
Noibing  can  be  more  soothing,  more  flattering  to  the  nobler  parts 
of  our  natures,  than  to  rea^i  of  a  young  Venetian  lady  of  highest 
extraction,  through  the  force  of  love,  and  from  a  sense  of  merit  in 
him  whom  she  loved,  laying  aside  every  consideration  of  kindred, 
and  country,  and  colour,  and  wedding  with  a  coal  black  Moor^ 
(for  such  he  is  represented,  in  the  imperfect  state  of  knowledge 
respecting  foreign  countries  in  those  days  compared  with  our 
own,  or  in  compliance  with  popular  notions,  though  the  Moors  are 
now  well  enough  known  to  be  by  many  shades  less  worthy  of  m 
white  woman's  foncy,) — it  is  the  perfect  triumph  of  virtue  over 
accidents,  of  the  imagination  over  the  senses.    She  sees  Othello's 
colour  in  his  mind.     But  upon  the  stage,  when  the  imagination  is 
no  longer  the  ruling  faculty,  but  we  are  left  to  our  poor,  unassisted 
senses,  I  appeal  to  every  one  that  has  seen  Othello  played,  whe- 
ther he  did  not,  on  the  contrary,  sink  Othello's  mind  in  his  colour ; 
whethei'he  did  not  find  something  extremely  revolting  in  the  court- 
ship and  wedded  caresses  of  Othello  and  Desdemona;  and  whe- 
ther the  actual  sight  of  the  thing  did  not  overweigh  all  that  beau- 
tiful compromise  which  we  make  in  reading ; — and  the  reason  it 
should  do  so  is  obvious,  because  there  is  just  so  much  reality  pre- 
sented to  our  senses  as  to  give  a  perception  of  disagreement,  with 
not  enough  of  belief  in  the  internal  motives — ^all  that  which  is  un- 
Been— to  overpower  and  reconcile  the  first  and  obvious  prejudi- 
ces.^    What  we  see  upon  a  stage  is  body  and  bodily  action ;  what 
we  are  conscious  of  in  reading  is  almost  exclusively  the  mind,  and 
its  movements ;  and  this  I  think  may  sufficiently  account  for  the 
very  difierent  sort  of  delight  with  which  the  same  play  so  often 
affects  us  in  the  reading  and  in  the  seeing. 

It  requires  little  reflection  to  perceive,  that  if  those  characters 
in  Shakspeare  which  are  within  the  precincts  of  nature,  have  yet 
something  in  them  which  appeals  too  exclusively  to  the  imagma- 

•  The  error  of  Mippotiiig  that  beeauie  Othetlo't  colour  doei  not  offend  as  in  the 
readinit,  it  ahouM  alio  not  offend  at  in  Uie  teeing,  is  juat  tiieh  a  fidltey  m  mppoiing 
that  an  Adam  and  Eve  in  a  pieture  tnall  afleet  ui  jutt  at  they  do  in  the  poem.  But 
in  the  poem  we  for  a  while  hare  Paraditaieaf  tenses  given  us,  which  vanish  when 
"ve  tee  a  man  and  hit  wife  without  elothet  in  the  picture.  The  Paintert  ihemtdvea 
feel  tliit,  at  it  apparent  bj  the  awkward  thifU  thcT  have  reeoorte  to,  to  make  them 
look  not  quite  naked  i  bj  a  to  t  of  prophetic  anachronitray  antedating  the  inventioB 
of  fig-ieavet.  80^  in  the  readinc  ofthe  Ptaj,  we  te«  with  DetdesHmrf  tyot ;  In  the 
ieci»sofit,wearefiDreedtaloakwltkoarOYB. . 
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tioo,  to  admit  of  (heir  being  made  objects  to  the  sensei  without 
lafferiog  a  change  and  a  diminution — that  still  stronger  the  objec- 
tion must  lie  against  representing  another  line  of  characters,  which 
Shakapeare  has  introduced  to  give  a  wildness  and  a  supernatural 
devafion  to  his  scenes,  as  if  to  remove  them  still  farther  from  that 
assimilation  to  common  life  in  which  (heir  excellence  is  vuigarfj 
supposed  to  conaist.  When  we  read  the  incantations  of  those 
terrible  beings  the  Witches  in  Macbeth,  though  some  of  the  in- 
gredients of  their  hellish  composition  savour  of  the  grotesque,  yet 
is  the  effect  upon  us  other  than  the  most  serious  and  appalling  that 
can  be  imagined?  Do  we  not  feel  spell-bound,  as  Macbeth  was  ! 
Can  any  mirth  accompany  a  sense  of  their  presence  ?  We  might 
as  well  laugh  under  a  consciousness  of  the  principle  of  Evil  himself 
l>eiog  truly  and  really  present  with  us.  But  attempt  to  bring  these 
beings  on  to  a  stage,  and  you  turn  them  instantly  into  so  many 
old  women,  that  men  and  children  are  to  laugh  at.  Contrary  to 
the  old  saymg,  that  "  seeing  is  believing,"  the  sight  actually  de- 
stroys the  faith:  and  the  mirth  in  which  we  indulge  at  their  ex- 
pense, when  we  see  these  creatures  upon  a  stage,  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  indemnification  which  we  make  to  ourselves  for  the  terror 
which  they  put  us  m  when  reading  made  them  an  object  of  belief 
— when  we  surrendered  up  our  reason  to  the  poet,  as  children  to 
their  norsea  and  their  elders ;  and  we  laugh  at  our  late  fears,  as 
children  who  thought  they  saw  something  in  the  dark,  triumph 
when  the  bringing  in  of  a  candle  discovers  the  vanity  of  their  fears. 
For  this  exposure  of  supernatural  agents  upon  a  stage  is  truly  bring- 
ing io  a  candle  to  expose  their  own  delusiveness.  It  is  the  solita- 
ry taper  and  the  book  that  generates  a  faith  in  these  terrors :  a 
gboat  by  chandelier  light,  and  in  good  company,  deceives  no  spec- 
tators— ^a  ghost  that  can  be  measured*  by  the  eye,  and  his  human 
dimensions  made  out  at  leisure.  The  sight  of  a  well-lighted 
boose,  and  a  well-dressed  audience,  shall  arm  the  most  nervous 
child  gainst  any  apprehensions :  as  Tom  Brown  says  of  the  im- 
penetrable  skin  of  Achilles  with  his  impenetrable  armour  over  it, 
^  Bully  Dawson  would  have  fought  the  devil  with  such  advan- 
tiges." 

Much  has  been  said,  and  deservedly,  in  reprobation  of  the  vile 
mixtore  which  Dryden  has  thrown  into  the  Tempest :  doubtless, 
without  some  such  vitious  alloy,  the  impure  ears  of  that  age  would 
never  have  sate  out  to  hear  so  much  innocence  of  love  as  is  con* 
tuned  in  the  sweet  courtship  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda.  But 
ii  the  Tempest  of  Bhakspeare  at  all  a  subject  for  stage  represen- 
tation ?  It  is  one  thing  to  read  of  an  enchanter,  and  to  believe  the 
woDdrom  tale  while  we  are  reading  it ;  but  to  have  a  conjurer 
ktooght  before  us  in  his  conjuring  gown,  with  his  spirits  about  hiui, 
which  none  bat  himself  and  some  hundred  of  favoured  spectators 
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before  tbe  curtain  ar^  supposed  to  see,  involves  such  a  quantity  of 
the  haiejul  incrtdibUy  that  all  our  reverence  tor  the  author  camnt 
hinder  us  from  perceiving  such  gross  attempts  upon  tbe  senses  lo 
be  in  the  highest  degree  childisij  and  inefficient.  Spirits  and  fai- 
ries cannot  be  represented— they  cannot  even  be  painted — ^they 
can  onlj  be  believed.  But  the  elat>orate  and  anxious  provisioo 
of  scenery,  which  the  luxury  of  the  age  demands,  in  these  cases, 
works  a  quite  contrary  eSect  to  what  is  intended.  That  which 
in  comedy,  or  plays  of  familiar  life,  adds  so  niucb  to  the  life  of  tbe 
imitation,  in  plays  which  appeal  to  the  higher  faculties,  positively 
destroys  the  illusion  which  it  is  introduced  to  aid.  A  parlour 
or  a  drawing  room — a  library  opening  into  a  garden  with  an  alcove 
in  it — a  street,  or  the  piazza  of  Co  vent-garden,  does  well  enough  in 
a  scene  ;  we  are  content  to  give  as  much  credit  to  it  as  it  demands; 
or  rather,  we  think  little  about  it— -it  is  little  more  than  reading,  at 
the  top  of  a  page,  "  Scene,  a  Garden;"  we  do  not  imagine  ouh 
selves  there,  but  we  readily  admit  tbe  imitation  of  familiar  objects. 
But  to  think  by  the  help  of  painted  trees  and  caverns,  which  we 
know  to  be  painted,  to  transport  our  minds  to  Prospero,  and  his 
island,  and  his  lonely  cell  ;^  or  by  the  aid  of  a  fiddle  dexterously 
thrown  in,  in  an  interval  of  speaking,  to  make  us  believe  that  we 
hear  those  supernatural  noises  of  which  the  isle  was  full : — ^tbe  Or- 
rery Lecturer  of  the  Haymarket  might  as  well  hope,  by  his  musi- 
cal glasses  cleverly  stationed  out  of  sight  behind  his  apparatus,  to 
make  us  believe  that  we  do  indeed  hear  the  crystal  spheres  rinf 
out  that  chiffle>  which,  if  it  were  to  enwrap  our  fancy  long,  Milton 
thinks 

Time  would  run  back  and  fetch  tbe  age  of  gold, 

And  speckled  Vanity 

Would  sicken  soon  and  die. 

And  leprous  Sin  would  melt  from  earthly  mould ; 

Yea,  Hell  itself  would  pass  away. 

And  leave  its  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

The  Garden  of  Eden,  with  our  first  parents  in  it,  is  not  more  tin- 
possible  to  be  shown  on  a  stage,  than  the  Enchanted  Isle,  with  its 
00  less  interesting  and  innocent  first  settlers. 

The  subject  of  scenery  is  closely  connected  with  that  of  the 
dresses,  which  are  so  anxiously  attended  to  on  our  stage.  I  re- 
member the  last  time  I  saw  Macbeth  played,  the  discrepancy  I 
felt  at  the  changes  of  garment  which  he  varied — the  shiftings  and 
re-shiftings,  like  a  Romish  priest  at  mass.     The  luxury  of  stage- 

*  It  irUl  be  said  these  thinp  are  done  in  pietares.  But  pietaret  »nd  scenes  are 
Teiy  different  things.  Painting  is  a  world  of  itself,  but  in  scene-painting  there  H  tht 
attempt  to  deceive ;  and  there  is  the  discordancy,  ncTer  to  be  got  over,  belv^ea 
painted  leenes  and  real  people. 
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improvements,  and  the  importunity  of  the  public  eye,  require  this. 
The  coronation  robe  of  the  Scottish  monarch  was  £urly  a  counter- 
part to  that  frhich  our  king  wears  when  he  goes  to  the  parliaraent- 
oouse — -just  so  full  and  cumbersome,  and  set  out  with  ermine  and 
pearls.  And  if  things  must  be  represented,  I  see  not  what  to  find 
faalt  with  in  this.  But  in  reading,  what  robe  are  we  conscious  of? 
Some  dim  images  of  royalty — ^a  crown  and  sceptre  may  float  be^ 
fore  our  eyes,  but  who  shall  describe  the  fashion  of  it  ?  Do  we 
see  in  our  mind's  eye  what  Webb,  or  any  other  robe-maker,  could 
pattern  ?  This  is  the  inevitable  consequence  of  imitating  every 
thing,  to  make  all  things  natural.  Whereas,  the  reading  of  the 
tragedy  b  a  fine  abstraction.  It  presents  to  the  fancy  just  so  much 
of  exlerqal  appearances  as  to  make  us  feel  that  we  are  among  flesh 
and  blood,  while  by  far  the  greater  and  better  part  of  our  imagi- 
oation  is  employed  upon  the  thoughts  and  internal  machinery  of 
the  character.  But  in  acting,  scenery,  dress,  the  most  contempti- 
ble things  call  upon  us  to  judge  of  their  naturalness. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  no  bad  similitude  to  liken  the  pleasure 
which  we  take  in  seeing  one  of  these  fine  plays  acted,  compared 
with  that  quiet  delight  which  we  find  in  the  reading  of  it,  to  the 
Afferent  feelings  with  which  a  reviewer,  and  a  man  that  is  not  a 
reviewer,  reads  a  fine  poem.  The  accursed  critical  habit — the 
bemg  called  upon  to  judge  and  pronounce,  must  make  it  quite  a  dif- 
ferent tfaiof^  to  the  former.  In  seeing  these  plays  acted,  we  are 
affected  f  ust  as  judges.  When  Hamlet  compares  the  two  pictures 
of  Gertrude's  first  and  second  husband,  who  wants  to  see  the  pic- 
tares?  But  in  the  acting,  a  miniature  must  be  lugged  out;  which 
we  know  not  to  be  the  picture,  but  only  to  show  how  finely  a  minia- 
tore  may  be  represented.  This  showing  of  every  thing  levels 
all  things ;  it  makes  tricks,  bows,  and  courtesies,  of  importance. 
Mrs.  Siddons  never  got  more  fame  by  any  thing  than  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  she  dismisses  the  guests  in  the  Banquet-scene  m 
Macbeth :  it  is  as  much  remembered  as  any  of  her  thrilling  tones 
or  impressive  looks.  But  does  such  a  trifle  as  this  enter  into  theima- 
gbations  of  the  readers  of  that  wild  and  wonderful  scene  ?  Does  not 
die  mind  dismiss  the  feastera  as  rapidly  as  it  can  ?  Does  it  care 
about  the  gracefulness  of  the  doing  it  ?  But  by  acting,  and  judging 
of  acting,  all  these  non-essentials  are  raised  into  an  importance  ii- 
juriona  to  the  main  interest  of  the  play. 
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Calm  spirit  of  the  murmuring  tide» 
Through  rerdaDt  vales  that  winds  its  waj. 

To  bathe  the  flowers  that  deck  its  side. 
And  eool  the  burning  beama  of  day; 

What  though  along  thy  lonely  banks 
Not  oft  the  tunefiil  sisters  rore* 

Nor  tripping  light  in  twinkling  ranks. 
Gay  fairies  haunt  the  oeighbouriog  grove  : 

Though  thine  is  no  Etruscan  shore. 
Where  thousand  villas  stisitely  stand. 

Nor  hast  thou,  like  swift  Hebrus,  bore 
Ao  Orpheus  to  the  Lesbian  strand. 

Nor  dost  thou,  number'd  with  the  gods. 
Like  Nile  from  heav'n  derive  thy  soureet 

Nor  visit  Pluto's  dark  abodes, 
Like  Arethusa's  latent  course ; 

Yet  hast  thou  charms  my  Muse  to  fire. 
And  though  her  voice  not  long  may  live, 

Her  feeble  hand  shall  strike  the  lyre. 
And  give  what  fame  her  charms  can  give. 

Whilst  those  old  bounds  the  Thunderer  gave, 
Thy  boisterous  brothers  oft  disdain. 

And  rising  fierce  with  impious  wave, 
O'erleap  the  bank,  and  whelm  the  plain; 
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To  hoary  Sq/tnatH  oond  tlnoiie 

Thou  duteouB  Seadst  \hj  limpid  race^ 
Willie,  pleasM  to  meet  hb  meekeA  boo. 

The  monareh  jneitfi  io  ibj  evibipc^ 

Diana^  might  wlt}idraw>er  faze 

From  dull  JBodTmioo's  elunbertaig  tkmas^ 
And  flj5  to  keep  with  brighter  blace> 
AliFdfer?%iiittth7«ms. 

Like  Mry  knights,  ia  9&vw  €hd. 

To  sportive  war  advaadog  gaj, 
A  shiver'd  beam,  each  radiant  blade* 

Thy  wa?)^  in  bright  eoafanon  plaf . 

Along  thj  bankfl,  wbere  caota  coB^iose 

The  homid  bo^Rrer,  and  tioy  9oy% 
Thy  NidFadi  Araqgb  Hm  day  repoae. 

And  give  die  oli^  ta  apart  ao^  laar#. 

For  here  oo  monster,  firom  the  deep, 

lu  scaly  tenrora  dare  loTade> 
Or,stiateh'd  bniDaDse  iodragoa  sleepi 

Fr%bt  the  fair  tremHert  from  the  shade. 

Tocateh  the  breeze,  or  woo  the  muse. 

At  jootad  dawn,  or  eyening  gn|y,   ^ 
Oft  shall  my  footsteps  brush  the  dews 

Th^  richly  gem  thy  devious  way. 

But  thee»  staid  eve,  most  sweet  I  prove, 

When  geotly  led  by  insect  light. 
Thought  wanders  wild  with  hapless  love, 

Andaadoess  ai|^  the  live-long  nfglit* 

Ton  gloomy  pines  that  stand  aloof. 

With  thick  and  darkly-waving  locks. 
Amid  whose  shades  with  noiseless  hoof 

The  trembling  deer  wild  gazing  stalks; 

The  thickening  cloud,  the  bursting  storm. 
The  nimble  lightning's  lurid  glare, 
VoiuV.  JNm  Series.  11 
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The  fiuKM  spectre's  gUdiog  farm, 
Tbo'  sad,  not  all  unlovely  are : 

The  heart  with  Pity  ii^rwove ; 

Pale  Grkfy  low  bendlDg  o*er  the  bier ; 
The  sorrows  of  afflicted  Lofe, 

And  Frieodship's  sympathlaiDg  tear — 
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AH  these  thsir  jidugled  pleasures  koow; 

A  little  gold  amid  the  alloy, 
And  from  the  poisonous  mass  <rf  wo 

JBxtract  a  melandMy  joy. 

In  Fate^  worst  cup  of  bitterest  sf^ 
Sooie  drops  of  pleasure  still  are  found  $ 

In  pain  itself  there  is  del%ht. 
If  Love  and  Pity  bathe  the  wound. 

Thus  sovM  pale  flMrars  in  deserts  bloom, 
Where  never  piercM  the  solar  beams; 

Thus  some  lone  star  through  midnight's  gloom, 
With  tremulous  radiance  dimly  gleams. 

Curst  be  the  passion's  stoic-sleep. 
The  marble  heart,  the  nerve  of  steel ; 

ttive  me  to  suffer  and  to  Weep, 
But  let,  ah  t  ever  let  me  feeL 

But  see!  what  beauteous  form  appears! 

like  Yentoon  Malia's  green; 
Sweet  source  of  all  my  hopes  and  fears» 

'Tip  she,  my  love,  my  bosom's  queen. 

Dear  stream !  to  listen  to  my  muse. 

Oh  I  win  her  thoughts — and  thou  shaH  be 

To  future  years  a  new  Y aucluse, 
Thy  Petrarch  I — my  Laura  she. 

So  still  may  each  impurer  rill 
From  thee  its  turbid  tribute  turn, 

And  heaven  its  brightest  dews  distil, 
To  feed  thy  eve^fiowing  urn. 


Soft  blushing  to  tbj.vdes  and  boweiji^ 
May  Spring  her  eartfesC  Tisfts  pay, 

Deck  first  thj  brow  with  new-born  flowers, 
And  chase  the  wintiy  winds  away. 

Neglectful  of  Pi^irian  streams* 

My  muse  shall  drink  thy  richer  wave^ 
And,  fir'd  by  Fancy's  sweetest  dreams. 

With  annual  verse  thy  urn  eograre. 


£. 
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<*  How  sleep  the  brftva  who  smk  to  rett^ 
"  Whh  all  tbdr  eoontiT't  wUhes  Uest." 

Columbia's  conquering  banners  ware 
O'er  British  walls  once  more ; 
Columbia's  stars  trium|^aBt  shine 
On  wild  Ontario's  shore. 

Hail !  to  the  band  who  nobly  fought. 
And  nobly  died,  that  day— ^ 
And  hail !  to  Mm,  ^ir  gallant  chief| 
Who  marshaird  them  the  way. 

On  Lis  last  march  to  glorious  deadi 
The  dawn  of  victory  s^eam'd, 
And  00  his  dark  and  dying  hour 
Its  fullest  radiance  stream'd* 

Peace  to  the  hero's  martial  shade^ 
His  country's  voice  he  hears 
Decree  the  wreath  that  never  lades, 
Dew'd  with  a  uadon's  tears^ 
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A  pamphlet  has  fecendy  been  pubHalied  in  New-York,  entitled 
**  The  surpriflhig  ease  of  Rachel  Baker,  who  prays  and  preaches  io 
her  sleep.*'  Though  the  title  page  and  general  appearance  of  fkS* 
pamphlet  saTouf  Ter^  much  of  Qrub-street,  it  may  neverthelesa  be 
recommended  as  a  faithfirt  account  of  a  very  singiilar  phenomenoiu 
Rachel  Baker  is  a  young  woman  of  about  twenty  years  of  age,  of  a 
eoBstitution  apparently  firm  and  vigorous.  Her  education  has  been 
Tery  limited,  and  her  information  is  chiefly  confined  to  religious  sub- 
jeels*  Her  moral  character  is  ttrell  attested  to  be  fair  and  exemplaiy> 
and  she  has  been  for  about  foui'  years  a  pious  member  of  the  Baptist 
commudon.  She  was  bom,  and  has  always  lived,  in  a  retired  part  of 
the  eountiy.  For  several  years  she  has  been  subject  to  the  regular 
rMurrence  of  a  singular  disease,  (if  such  it  may  be  called,)  which  is  de- 
acfibed  by  Dr.  Mitchill,  in  a  paper  drawn  up  with  his  usual  penpi- 
euity  of  language  and  minuteness  of  detail,  and  published  as  the  in- 
troductory article  of  this  pamphlet 

Once  IB  evehr  24  hours  she  suffers  a  paroxysm  which  lasts  from 
4brty-five  minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  It  attacks  her  about  oine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  the  hour  at  which  she  has  been  accustomed  to 
tetire  to  rest,  and  commences  with  spasmodic  agitation  and  heavineaa 
of  respiration.  The  disorder  seizes  her  in  her  bed,  or,  if  she  sits  up,  in 
her  chair.  After  a  few  moments  of  slumber  or  torpor,  sh^  Jbegina  to 
ttpeA  in  an  audible  tone.  She  generally  lies  in  a  supine  posture,  per- 
fectly motionless.  Her  exercise  consists  of  tlirce  parti;  5rst>  an  in- 
troductory prayer,  similar  to  those  usual  in  many  of  Uie  rrformed 
churches ;  next,  a  sermon  delivered  as  if  to  a  supposed  audience ;  and 
thurdly,  a  closing  supplication  to  the  Deity,  resemblmg  the  final  offering 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving  from  the  pulpit.  She  neither  formally  an- 
nounces a  text,  nor  sings,  but  often  recites  verses  from  the  hjxnn^  of 
Watts.  The  topics  of  these  discourses  are  strictly  conformable  to.ibr 
^neral  faith  of  the  Calvinistic  churches,  but  she  sometimes,  tbou^^ 
rarely,  strongly  insists  on  the  peculiar  tenets  of  her  own  sect  She 
manifests  an  extensive  and  famUiar  acquaintance  with  scripture,  citlpg 
not  only  texts,  but  long  passages,  readily  and  accurately.  Her  laa- 
guage  is  plain,  but  not  vulgar,  occasionally  ornamented  and  figurative ; 
her  articulation  is  distinct  aud  earnest,  generally  monotonous,  but  now 
and  then  marked  by  strong  emphasis,  and  she* pours  forth  her  words 
in  a  fluent  and  rapid  stream.  If  called  by  her  name,  sl)e  hears  and 
replies  to  any  question ;  her  answers  are  pious  and  discreet,  and  when 
the  current  of  hef  discoube  is  thus  broken  the  original  idea  ia  aban- 
doned, aud  she  ^>ea  on  with  a  new  train  of  thought  suggested  by  the 
question.  This  may  be  repeated  again  and  again,  and  always  with  the 
same  result  Her  ordinary  discourses  have  a  great  resemblaoca  to  each 
other,  bat  the  difference  is  such  as  to  show  that  they  are  eftempo- 
raneous,  and  not  (he  repetition  of  a  s^t  of  words  impresaid  on  tiit 
memory. 
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Her  pidse  is  AiQ  and  equable,  without  flutter  or  intermisBioii.  The 
temperature  of  her  hand  and  forehead  is  much  that  of  a  healthy  per- 
80B  asleep.  Towards  the  conchision  there  is  an  erident  diminutioB 
of  file  arterial  pulsation  at  the  wrist,  and  its  frequency  is  increased 
ibont  eight  strokes  in  a  minute.  Her  features  never  show  any  distor* 
tion,  but  rather  languor  and  exhaustion.  Her  eyes  are  turned  up wards^ 
ind  their  muscles  hare  a  tremulous  spasm.  8he  is  insensible  to  aH 
the  gentler  stimuli  which  hare  been  applied  to  rouse  her.  At  last 
8ft«  has  a  few  small  spasms  of  the  arms  and  throat,  and  is  agitated  by 
an  emotion  between  sighing  and  groaning ;  after  a  iew  minutes  of 
restlessness  and  moaning,  without  opening  her  eyes,  she  passes  to  a 
state  of  natural  sleep. 

Such  are  the  principal  facts  of  this  curious  phenomenon,  as  de« 
scribed  by  f>r.  Mltchill,  and  which  we  hare  witnessed  ourselves,  at 
first  not  without  strong  suspicion  of  fraud,  but  finally  with  a  degree 
of  conviction  which  shamed  us  out  of  our  unphilosophical  scepticism. 
Her  prayers  and  sermons,  considered  as  the  production  of  a  waking 
preacher,  would  be  thought  respectable,  but  not  remarkably  eloquent 
But  the  promptness  with  which  she  takes  up  any  subject  presented  to 
her,  and  makes  it  the  theme  of  extemporaneous  declamation,  is  truly 
surprising,  lliere  are  so  "  many  things  in  heaven  and  earth  which 
are  not  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy,"  that  we  have  no  disposition  to 
fiieorise  on  this  case.  This  somniloquism,  of  wliich  Dr.  M.  relates 
three  or  four  instances  similar  to  this  case,  has  a  manifest  affinity  ta 
somnambulism,  and,  perhaps,  is  still  more  nearly  allied  to  dreaming 
and  reverie,  and  to  that  state  of  mental  derangement  in  which,  while 
other  faecAties  are  in  full  vigour,  some  or  aH  of  the  external  senses 
are  locked  up  in  strange  deception. 

Iti  addition  to  the  statement  of  Dr.  Mltchill,  (who  seems  to  have 
had  no  other  concern  in  the  publication,)  this  pamphlet  contains  the 
pravers  and  exhortations  of  the  somniloquist  for  one  evening,  taken  in 
^orthand  by  a  stenographer.  These  seem  accurately  enough  reported^ 
as  far  as  they  go ;  but  jud^gfrom  our  recollections  of  her  discourses^ 
we  sfiould  think  that  there  were  m^y  omissions;  at  least,  when  we 
Ifeard  her,  we  thovight  that  we  traced  a  much  nearer  logical  coit- 
Uli^jKbn-fhan  we  can  now  perceive.  It  is  proper  to  add  that  there  Li 
no  circumstance  in  the  conduct  of  the  girl,  or  of  her  friends,  which  has 
^cnne  to  our  knowledge,  that  can  lead  to  the  suspicion  of  an  impos* 
ftire  connected  with  any  religious  fraud,  or  with  views  of  personal 
emofument. 

Bradford  and  Inskeep,  Philadelphia,  have  in  the  press,  Captain 
^ortef*fe  Journal  of  his  late  cruize  in  the  Essex  frigate,  containing  de- 
fteri^tjons  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands^  the  coasts  of  Brazil,  Patago- 
iiia.  Chill  and  Peru,  and  the  Gallipagos  Isles;  together  with  an  ac- 
eount  c^  the  Washington  group  of  Islands,  and  the  manners,  customs, 
Bnd  dress  of  their  inhabitants.  The  portion  of  this  journal  which  has 
Irfreadybeen  presentedto  the  public  in  this  Magazine,  will  enable  our 
readers  to  judge  of  the  general  manner  in  which  the  work  is  executed. 
We  have  understood  tlwt  the  unpublished  part  contains  a  great  body 
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of  yahiaMe  inibmiaMon  relatiiig  to  geograplif  and  nntiiral  UfAo^y.    It 
will  |>e  printed  ia  ooe  toK  8to.  embellished  with  twelve  engravkigi, 

George  Caines,  Esq.  (formerly  reporter  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New- York)  ha*  ready  for  publication  a  treatise  on  the  law  of  ex- 
change and  negotiable  paper. 

Cummings  and  HiUiard,  Boston,  propose  to  pabhsh  by  sobseriptioB 
a  volume  of  posthumous  Sermons  by  the  late  Dr.  Kendal,  <^  Weston^ 
Massachusetts. 

In  a  note  on  the  life  of  Barlow,  in  a  late  number  of  Ms  Ms^asiMi 
certain  biographical  sketches  of  distinguished  Amerieans,  in  tbe  LiOfr* 
don  Monthly  Magazine  are  ascribed  to  the  late  Dr.  W.  P.  Smith.  The 
writer  of  that  a^ide  has  since  been  informed,  tiiat  these  skeldMi 
were  in  fact  written  by  the  iate  Dr.  EUihu  Smith  of  New^-Tork,  tint 
first  editor  of  the  Medical  Repository,  and  the  author  of  many  valot- 
ble  literary  and  scientific  tracts. 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Vauquelin  has  published  some  observations  on  the  nethtod  of  pre- 
•ipitating  copper  from  its  solutions  by  iron  or  ei^  •  For  this  pmpoeft^ 
zinc  answers  belter  than  iron.  Unless  the  zinc  be  allowed  to  remain 
a  sufficiently  long  time  in  the  solution,  the  whole  of  the  co|^»er  is  not 
precipitated ;  and  unless  there  bean  excess  of  acid  in  the  Uqntd^  W 
portion  of  eopper  is  pveci{Mtated  in  the  state  of  oxide.  A  porlSon  of 
the  zinc  always  falls  in  combination  with  the  copper;  therefore  tho^ 
Cf>ppcr,  after  the  liquid  is  separated,  ought  always  to  beitigeated  hi 
diluted  muriatic  acid,  which  takes  up  the  zinc  without  touching  the 
copper. 

Gay  Lussac  has  finished  a  very  laborious  and  complete  inrestij;aftiott' 
of  the  properties  of  iodine.  During  his  experiments  he  diecovofM> 
that  chlorine  possesses  the  property  of  combining  in  two  proportiotfji' 
with  oxygen,  and  of  forming  two  acids,  which  he  calls  the  ehhrit  am§ 
ekiorotis  acids.  Davy's  euchlorine  is  Gay  Lussac's  chlorous  acid,  bmk 
the  chloric  appears  to  be  the  more  curious  and  important  compouiuL 

M.  Gheyreul,  at  Paris,  has  made  some  new  observationa  oii^  tti^ 
change  which  any  fatty  matter  undergoes  by  its  combinatioawi^  «|w 
kali  to  form  soap,  llie  soap  of  potash  and  hog's  lard  dissolved  m 
water  leaves  a  pearl-coloured  substance,  which,  when  separated  (torn 
the  saline  matter  that  it  still  contains,  constitutes  a  substance  posseaa* 
ing  very  peculiar  properties,  which,  from  its  pearl  colour,  M.  Chevreal 
denominates  margarine.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold,  but  easily  resolvod  lit 
hot  waler.  It  melts  at  ISS'' ;  and,  on  cooling,  crystallizes  in  beaul^ 
ful  white  needles.  It  combines  with  potash,  and  then  resumes  liie 
characters  of  the  peari-coloured  depoi^te.  It  has  a  stronger  affinity  Ibr 
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ltd  base  Huui  eailKmic  add,  whi^  it  expek  from  flie  cartenatc  of 
poltth  by  the  asebtanee  of  a  boifing  beat.  It  likewise  separates  pot^ 
aih  from  turasoie^  and  restores  it  to  its  red  colour. 

Mr.  L  Nathan  has  announced  by  subscription,  a  selection  of  He- 
brew Bfelodies,  twelve  of  which  are  arranged  as  songs^aad  othershar- 
monised  for  two  or  more  voices.  Each  melody  wUl  have  notes  de- 
aeiiptive  of  the  days  on  which  they  ar^e  sung;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
p(K^  that  will  be  expressly  written  for  ^is  work  by  an  approved 
modem  author,  the  ancient  Hebrew  characters,  with  the  English 
translation,  will  be  given.  Some  of  the  melodies  are  upwards  of  tivo 
tbousaad  years  old,  supposed  to  have  been  sung  by  the  Hebrews  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem,  and  are  still  sung  at 
the  synagogue  on  particular  days.  The  whole  are  i^lected  and  ar- 
nnged,  as  songs,  duets,  glees,  &c.  with  symphonies  and  accompani- 
ments for  the  piano-forte. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Leigh  Hunt  has  in  the  press  the  Descent  of  liberty,  a 
mask  in  allusion  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  Baroness  de  Lamothe  Fouqu^  has  published  a  refutation  of 
Madame  de  Stall's  work,  De  Vlllemagne. 

A  traiulation  of  the  Psahns  of  David,  with  Notes  by  that  en^nent 
fiffslate  the  late  Bishop  Horriey,  is  printing  in  two  8vo.  volumes.       * 

i4  smajl/volome  of  poems,  under  the  tide  of  the  Lyre  and  8word^ 
ly  lienl.  KHrner,  a  native  of  Meeklenhm^Bchwerin,  who  fell  during 
the  Jafte  oaiiipaign,  has  recently  been  pttblished  fay  hb  father.  His 
pieces  brestlle  tbe  most  ardent  patriotism.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
hg  was  eemposed  and  written  by  the  author  in  his  pocket-book  when 
Krerely  woanded,  and  left  behind  in  a  wood,  where  he  expected  to 
perish  in  the  night  of  the  17th  June,  1813.— The  Duke  of  Mecklen- 
borg  offered  to  his  father  to  remove  the  body  of  the  warrior-poet  to 
fte^  ^«att  of  his  own^fanlily ;  but  the  old  man  chose  rather  that  it  should 
nssain  beneath  the  oak  where  it-  had  been  deposited  by  his  compa- 
flisnslii  arms.  His  highness  has,  therefore,  resolved  to  enclose  the 
i^el,  and  to  erect  a  nHmument,  decorated  with  a  lyre  and  sword,  to 
lbs  naemofy  of  the  heroic  bard. 

Straoss,  bookseller,  of  Vienna,  has  announced  the  speedy  publica- 
Sfm  of  an  important  military  work,  in  three  volumes,  from  the  pen 
oC  the  Afobdnke  Charles,  under  the  title  of  QnmdsSize  der  Sirate^e. 
U  will  be  illustrated  by  an  account  of  the  campaign  of  1796,  in  Ger- 
aia^y^  and  by  maps  and  plans.  The  first  edition,  printed  last  year, 
was  reserved  by  the  illustrious  luithorlbr  his  own  disposal. 

9L  I>eschamps,  afn  agriculturist  and  botanist  of  Lausanne,  has  com* 
BHUiioated  to  the  Society  of  Agriculture,  Natural  History,  and  tiie 
(hrfuIArts,  of  Lyons,  some  interesting  experiments  on  the  culture  of 
tbe  tt^^tttit  of  Japan,  which  have  convinced  him  that  it  will  succeed 
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jper£ectfy  well  ifi  Europe,  if  the  seed  be  sown  in  a  proper  mhI  aid  d- 
mate.  He  accompanied  his  paper  wi4i  directions  bow  to  gather  ai4 
prepare  the  leaves  for  lue.  Having  analysed  tea  of  his  own  raiaingybt 
found  that  it  contained  neither  tannin  nor  gallic  acid,  which  comniMi 
tea  contains,  and  to  which  is  asedbed  the  properly  of  aflfecdng  the 
nerves,  and  producing  trembling. 

Smithson  Tennant,  Esq.  has  communicated  to  the  Royal  Sodefy, 
a  method  of  economizing  fuel  during  distillation.  Dr.  Bfock  lo^ 
ago  demonstrated,  that  the  quantity  of  heat  requisite  to  ralae  water 
firom  the  cinnmiNi  temperature  to  a  belling  heait,  is  only  aboot  cm 
nxtti  of  what  is  requisite  to  convert  it  into  steam.  Hence,  if  Mie  atean 
be  made  to  act  on  cold  water,  it  speedily  raises  it  to  the  boiling  poiat; 
but  as  it  cannot  make  it  lioil,  water  heated  by  steam  does  not  distl 
over  in  any  considerable  quantity.  Mr.  T's.  improvement  connsts  in 
llus :  The  worm  of  a  common  still  is  made  to  pass  as  usual  through  a 
▼essel  containing  water;  this  vessel  is  made  air-tight,  and  is  made  hi 
file  shape  of  a  still  and  receiver.  As  soon  as  the  common  still  is  mada 
fo  boil,  the  steam  is  conveyed  into  the  receiver  by  means  of  pipes, 
and  allowed  to  pass  till  it  expels  the  aur ;  then  the  stop  cocks  are  shot, 
and  the  steam  passes  through  the  worm  as  usual.  It  dpeeWj  heats 
the  water  surrounding  the  worm,  which  in  consequence  of  tbe  vacuta 
distils  over  in  considerable  quantity. 

An  Essay  on  the  Life  of  Michel  de  PH^pital,  Chancellor  of  France. 
By  Charles  Butler,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  80. 

Tim  is  a  short  but  admirable  memoirof  a  truly  ^reat  man  and  good 
magistrate,  to  whom  France  is  indebted  for  many  important  beiMfitSi 
not  only  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  but  for  preventing  ttie  re- 
aeption  of  the  council  of  Trent,  and  the  establishment  of  the  la^pritt- 
tion.  The  chancellor  was  a  seialous  advocate  for  toleration;  and  ai 
such  his  Life  h  now  brought  forward,  we  suspect,  by  hb  worti^  bio- 
grapher, to  recommend,  by  the  example  here  recorded,  conoession  to 
the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Mr.  Bain,  officer  of  excise,  Edinburgh  has  invaited  a  new  and  el- 
fectual  mode  for  the  better  conducting  a  ship.  It  will  serve  eiiierte 
a  calm  or  tempestuous  sea,  the  ship  siuMng  by  means  of  a  conalnidfiMi 
somewhat  similar  to  block  machinery,  the  springs  of  whidi  act  wift 
great  velocity  upon  two  slender  pieces  of  wood  on  each  ude ;  and  in 
this  manner  they  unpel  tiie  ship  forward  like  oars,  with  hremstSUB 
speed.  As  a  specimen,  a  model  of  a  small  aUp,  put  into  a  tob  of  wa- 
ter, was  lately  exhibited  at  Edinbur^  in  the  presence  of  sevend  gsn- 
tlemen,  who  appeared  hif^ily  gratified,  and  seemed  to  think  tiiat  tbe 
plan  would  be  highly  advantageous  to  the  nautical  profeasioiif  aa  it 
makes  a  ship  sail  almost  as  Hut  agun  aa  tbe  present  method. 
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WoHrlejf;  or,  ^Tis  SMy   Years  Since.    In   three  Volumev. 
Edinburgh.     Two  Volumes,  12£no.     New- York.     18U. 

[From  the  British  Critie.] 

A  vfijRT  short  time  has  elapsed  since  this  publication  made  its 
appearance  in  Edinburgh,  and  though  it  came  into  the  world  in 
the  modest  garb  of  anonymous  obscurity,  the  northern  literati 
are  unanimous,  as  we  understand,  in  ascribing  part  of  it  at  least 
to  the  pen  of  W.  Scott.  As  that  gentleman  has  too  much  good 
sense  to  play  the  coquette  with  the  world,  we  understand  that  he 
perseveres  in  a  formal  denial  of  the  charge ;  though,  from  all  we 
can  learn,  the  not  guilty  which  he  pleads  to  the  indictment,  pro- 
ceeds abnost  as  faintly  from  his  mouth,  as  from  the  tongue  of  a 
notorious  oflFender  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey.     Of  the  circum- 
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itances  which  form  the  extenial  evidence  in  proof  of  this  charge, 
we  must  of  course  he  supposed  essentially  ignorant,  as  we  in  the 
south  can  have  no  opportunity  of  entering  into  the  secret  history* 
of  the  literary  world  in  the  north ;  nor,  if  we  had,  should  we  at- 
tempt to  enter  into  its  detail^  as,  to  the  generality  of  our  readers^ 
it  could  afford  neither  amusement  nor  interest.  In  the  internal 
evidence  alone  we  can  feel  a  concern,  and,  such  as  it  is,  we  shall 
present  it  to  our  readers,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  form  their 
opinions  upon  the  same  git$und  with  ourselves.  We  shall  onij 
add,  that  upon  this  evidence  principally  the  tale  in  question  has 
been  ascribed  to  our  favourite  poet,  as,  before  it  was  actually  pre- 
sented to  the  public  in  Edinburgh,  no  expectation  h^ad  been  formed 
of  the  appearance  of  such  a  work. 

The  time  which  the  author  has  chosen  for  the  historical  part  of 
bb  tale,  is  a  period  to  which  no  Briton  can  look  back  without  the 
strongest  emotions,  and  the  most  anxious  interest.  It  is  the  year 
174^,  the  last  fatal  year  when  the  blood  of  our  countrymen  was 
spilt  on  its  own  shores,  when  Briton  met  Briton  on  his  native  land. 
It  has  pleased  Providence,  in  his  mercy  to  this  favoured  country, 
ifor  a  space  of  now  nearly  seventy  years,  to  secure  it  not  only  from 
the  invasions  of  CDreign  foes,  but  to  preserve  it  from  the  still  more 
fearful  and  deadly  scenes  of  civil  commotion.  By  the  restoration 
of  peace  to  the  whole  European  world,  a  mighty  machine  of  na- 
tional  strength  is  suddenly  diverted  from  those  external  objects  to 
which  it  has  been  so  long  and  powerfully  directed ;  k  is  oar 
earnest  hope,  as  it  is  our  most  confident  trust,  that  its  gigantic 
force  may  not;  by  an  unnatural  Wvulsion,  be  turned  inwardly  upon 
itself,  and  that  the  same  energies  which  blessed  us  with  victory, 
and  crowned  us  with  glory  in  our  operations  abroad,  may  not  in- 
flame us  with  the  ardour  of  contention,  nor  curse  us  with  the  spi- 
rit of  discord,  at  home.  May  the  peace  which  our  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  all  that  is  great  and  good  have  purchased  and  secure? 
to  the  world  around  us,  descend  *^  twice  blessed"  upon  our  native 
land.  If  the  history  of  those  bloody  days,  which  is  embodied  in 
this  tale,  shall  by  an  early  and  awful  warning  inspire  the  nation  with 
a  jealous  vigilance  agunst  the  very  first  symptoms  of  their  recur- 
rence, we  shall  consider  that  not  even  the  light  pages  of  fiction 
have  trifled  in  vain. 

After  an  introductory  chapter,  by  no  means  devoid  of  humour, 
in  which  the  author  assigns  his  reasons  for  preferring  the  name  of 
« Waverley"  to  the  more  chivalrous  epithets  of  Howard,  Mor- 
daunt,  Mortimer,  and  Stanley,  or  the  softer  and  more  sentimental 
sounds  of  Belmour,  Belville,  Belfield,  and  Beigrave,  the  hero 
himself  is  introduced  to  our  notice,  on  the  pomt  of  bidding  fare- 
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weU  to  fab  fiimilj,  previous  to  joiouig  a  regiment  of  dmgoooi, 
in  which  he  had  lately  obtained  a  commissioD.  He  is  the  soo 
of  Richard  Waverlej,  a  younger  brother  of  Sir  Everard  Waver- 
ley,  of  Waverley-Honour*  The  baronet  is  the  inheritor  of  an  an- 
cient  family  estate,  and  is  supposed  to  possess  very  extensive  in- 
fluence among  those  who  formed  what  was  denoiijinated  in  those 
days  **  the  country  interest**  Sir  Everard,  like  most  other 
country  squires,  is  aUacbed  by  every  principle  of  hereditary  feel- 
ing to  the  high  church,  and  to  the  house  of  Stuart.  Ui^  brother, 
on  the  contrary,  having  no  fortune  but  those  of  ^^hb  good  spirits 
to  feed  and  clothe  him,"  discovers  a  political  creed  much  more 
consonant  to  his  interests,  and  professes  himself  a  determined 
whig,  and  a  friend  of  the  Hanoverian  succession*  The  disagree- 
ment which  necessarily  arose  between  the  brothers,  is  in  some 
measure  reconciled  by  our  hero  even  while  a  child,  as  his  uncle, 
unwilling  to  sacrifice  the  dignity  of  the  family  to  fraternal  dissen- 
sions, determines  to  adopt  him,  having  no  children  of  his  owi^ 
as  heir  to  the  great  family  estate.  He  is  therefore  educated  at 
Waverley  castle,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Everard's  chaplain, 
a  learned  Oxonian,  who  had  lost  his  fellowship  by  refusmg  to 
take  the  oaths  to  King  Ckorge  the  First.  Here,  as  might  be 
supposed,  nursed  in  solitude  and  seclusion,  he  imbibes  all  those 
romantic  and  chivalrous  ideas,  which  to  an  ardent  and  excursive 
mind  are  ever  most  congeniaU  By  romantic  and  chivalrous  ideas 
we  do  not  mean  the  high-flown  sentimentality  of  a  crack-brained 
enthusiast,  but  those  energetic  and  peculiar  notions  which  an  ac- 
quaintance  with  books,  and  not  with  men,  inspires  a  young  man, 
the  ebullition  of  whose  honest  zeal  by  a  few  degrees  outruns  hit 
knowledge  of  the  world  around  him.  In  the  course  of  the  two 
chapters  describing  the  mode  pursued  in  his  education,  many 
strong  and  sensible  observations  occur  upon  the  consequences  of 
passing  too  rapidly  from  one  book,  and  from  one  subject,  to  ano- 
ther, to  which  habit  the  indiscretion  and  indecision  of  our  hero,  in 
the  course  of  his  subsequent  adventures,  is  very  justly  ascribed. 
Armed  and  accoutred  by  Sir  Everard  himself,  and  attended 
by  three  young  tenants  who  are  desirous  of  enlisting  themselves 
in  the  company  of  their  youfig  master,  Waverley  leaves  the  house 
of  his  uncle  to  join  his  regiment  in  Scotland.  Having  passed  a 
certain  time  at  head-quarters,  be  obtains  leave  for  a  few  weeks  to 
travel  into  the  remoter  parts  of  the  sister  kingdom.  His  first  visit 
is  paid  to  Cosmo  Comyne,  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  of  Tully-Yeo- 
Ian,  an  ancient  gentleman  in  Perthshire,  to  whom  he  was  by  his 
uncle  particularly  recommended.  The  baron  is  a  specimen  of 
the  ancient  gentlemen  of  Scotland,  a  race  of  men  who  are  now  ra* 
pidly  fading  even  from  the  remembrance  of  their  posterity.     His 
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diaracter  is  of  a  peculiar  natore,  and  as  i(  is  a  curious  specimen 
of  the  mannerB  in  the  days  of  yore,  we  shall  present  him  (o  our 
readers  in  the  author*s  own  words. 

**  lie  was  a  tj>l,  thin,  athletic  figure,  oW,  indeed,  and  grayhalred, 
but  with  every  muscle  rendere<l  as  tough  as  whipcord  by  constant 
exercise.  He  was  dressed  carelessly,  and  more  like  a  Frenchman 
than  an  Englishman  of  the  period,  while,  from  his  hard  features  and 
perpendicular  rigidity  of  stature,  he  bore  some  resemblance  to  a 
Swiss  officer  of  the  guards,  who  had  resided  some  time  at  Paris,  and 
caught  the  cosiufMj  but  not  the  ease  or  manner  of  its  inhabitants. 
The  truth  was,  that  his  language  and  habits  were  as  heterogeneous  as 
Ids  external  appearance. 

"  Owing  to  his  natural  disi>08i(ion  to  study,  or  perhaps  to  a  very 
general  Scottish  fashion  of  giving  young  men  of  rank  a  legal  educa- 
tion, he  had  been  bred  with  a  view  to  the  bar.  But  the  politics  of 
his  family  precluding  the  hope  of  his  rbing  in  that  professioB,  Mr* 
Bradwardine  travelled  for  several  years,  and  made  five  campaigns  ia 
foreign  service.  After  his  demel6e  with  the  law  of  high  treason  in 
1715,  he  had  lived  in  retirement,  conversing  almost  entirely  with 
those  of  his  own  principles  in  tbe  vicinage.  The  pedantry  of  the 
lawyer,  superinduced  upon  the  military  pride  of  tbe  soldier,  might 
remind  a  modera  of  the  days  of  the  zealous  volunteer  service,  when 
the  bar-gown  of  our  pleaders  was  often  flung  over  a  blazing  uniform. 
To  this  mast  be  added  the  prejudices  of  ancient  birth  and  Jacobite 
principles,  greatly  strengthened  by  habits  of  solitary  and  secluded 
authority,  which,  though  exercised  only  within  the  bounds  of  bis 
half-cultivated  estate,  was  there  indisputable  and  undisputed.  For» 
as  he  used  to  observe,  *  the  lands  of  Bradwardine,  Tuily-Yeolan,  and 
others,  had  been  erected  into  a  free  barony  by  a  charter  from  David 
the  First,  cum  Ubcrali  potest,  habendi  curias  et  justicias,  cum  fossa 
ct  Jurca  (iii£  pit  and  gallows)  et  saka  et  soka,  et  thol  et  tkeamy  et 
infang  thief  et  autfang  thief^  sive  handJmbentL  sive  hak-barand^ 
The  peculiar  meaning  of  all  these  catmlistical  words  few  or  none 
could  explain;  but  they  implied,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  Baron  of 
Bradwardine  might  imprison,  try,  and  execute  his  vassals  and  tenants 
at  his  pleasure.  Like  James  the  First,  however,  the  present  pos- 
sessor of  this  authority  was  more  pleased  in  talking  about  prerogative 
than  in  exercising  it ;  and  excepting  that  he  imprisoned  two  poachers  in 
the  dungeon  of  the  old  tower  of  Tully-Veolan,  where  they  were  sorely 
frightened  by  ghosts,  and  almost  eaten  by  rats,  and  that  he  set  an  old 
woman  in  ihf^  jougs  (or  Scottish  pillory)  for  saying  '  there  were  mair 
fules  in  the  laird's  ha'  house  than  Davie  Gellatly,'  [  do  not  learn  that 
he  was  accused  of  abusing  his  high  powers.  Still,  however,  the  con- 
scious prhle  of  possessing  them  gave  additional  importance  to  his  lan- 
guage and  deportment.** 

His  castle  is  guarded  by  the  mouldering  images  of  two  bears 
rampanti  the  crests  of  the  ancient  family  of  Bradwardine,  and 
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fiihoagh  DOW  despoiled  of  its  arms  (the  baron  being  a  no^d  Ja- 
cobite,) still  retains  some  faint  appearance  of  its  former  strength. 
Waverley  is  greeted  on  bis  arrival  in  (he  true  style  of  Scotch 
boBpitality,  and  the  whole  party,  whom  he  meets  Ihe  first  day  at 
dinner,  pass  the  eyening  in  the  festivity  of  a  drunken  revel.  In 
the  course  of  which,  one  of  the  young  lairds  insults  him  as  an  offi- 
cer of  the  reigning  monarch,  upon  which  swords  are  drawn,  but, 
ovii^  to  the  intervention  of  the  servants,  no  bloodshed  ensues* 
The  next  morning  the  Laird  of  Balmawhapple  and  the  baron, 
who  considers  such  an  insult  as  an  ofience  against  the  laws  of 
hospitality,  meet  privately  in  the  pat  k  at  an  early  hour ;  the  baron 
dttarms  the  laird,. who,  in  consequence,,  makes  an  apology  to  Wa- 
veriey  upon  his  first  appearance  in  his  sober  senses.  His  inten- 
tion of  an  immediate  departure  is  arrested  by  the  unaffected  hos- 
Eitality  of  old  Bradwardine,  and  the  charms  of  his  daughter 
loie,  who,  though  endowed  with  an  elegant  and  a  gentle  mind,  is 
•till  ignorant  of  those  higher  literary  accomplishments,  which  dig- 
nify and  adorn  the  female  understanding.  She  becomes  a  pupil 
of  Waverley,  whose  instructions,  as  may  be  supposed,  are  more 
those  of  a  lover  than  of  a  master.  The  tender  passion,  how- 
ever, rather  amuses,  than  captivates  his  heart,  and  though  the 
charms  of  Rosie  inspire  a  feeling  beyond  esteem,  it  is  scarcely  kin- 
dled into  love.  The  several  officers  of  Bradwardine's  household 
are  well  portrayed ;  the  cold  and  cautious  Mac w heebie,  his  bail- 
lie  or  steward ;  the  self-important  Saunderson,  his  butler;  and 
David  OelUtley,  his  fool,  who  is  a  strange  compound  of  idiocj, 
cmuiiQg,  and  affection. 

"Miss  Bradwardine  then  gave  Waverley  to  understand,  that  this 
poor  simpleton  was  doaliagly  fond  of  music,  deeply  affected  by  that 
which  was  melancboly,  and  transported  into  extravagant  gayety  by 
light  and  lively  tunes.  He  had  in  this  respect  a  prodigious  memoiy, 
stored  with  miscellaneous  snatches  and  fragments  of  all  tunes  and 
songs,  which  he  sometimes  applied,  with  considerable  address,  as  the 
vehicles  of  remonstrance,  explanation,  or  satire.  Davie  was  much 
attached  to  the  few  who  showed  him  kindness ;  and  both  aware  'of 
any  slight  or  ill  usage  which  he  happened  to  receive,  and  sufficiently 
apt,  where  he  saw  opportunity,  to  revenge  it.  The  common  peo- 
ple, who  often  judge  hardly  of  each  other,  as  well  as  of  their  betters, 
althoagh  they  had  expressed  great  compassion  for  the  poor  imto* 
omt  while  suffered  to  wander  in  rags  about  the  village,  no  sooner 
beheld  him  decently  clothed,  provided  for,  and  even  a  sort  of  fa- 
vourite, than  they  called  up  ail  the  instances  of  sharpness  and  inge- 
nuity, ia  action  uid  repartee,  which  his  annals  afforded,  and  charita- 
bly bottomed  thereupon  an  hypothesis,  that  David  Oellattey  was  no  ht- 
therfool  than  was  necessary  to  avoid  hard  labour*  This  opinion  was 
not  better  fbonded  than  fliat  of  Uie  negroes,  who,  from  the  acute  md 
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mischieTous  pranks  of  the  monkeys,  suppose  that  they  have  the  gift  of 
speech,  and  only  suppress  their  powers  of  elocution  to  escape  beu^ 
set  to  work.  David  Gellatley  was,  in  good  earnest,  the  half-crazed 
simpleton  which  he  appeared,  and  was  incapable  of  any  constant  and 
steady  exertion.  He  had  just  so  much  solidity  as  kept  him  on  the  windy 
side  of  insanity  ;  so  much  wild  wit  as  saved  him  from  the  imputation 
of  idiocy ;  some  dexterity  in  field  sports ;  (in  which  we  have  knowa 
as  great  fools  excel ;)  great  kindness  and  humanity  in  the  treatment 
of  animals  entrusted  to  him,  warm  affections,  a  prodigious  memory, 
and  an  ear  for  music. 

"  The  stamping  of  horses  was  now  heard  in  the  court,  and  Davie*k 
Toice,  singing  to  the  two  large  deer  grayhoundS| 

"  Hie  away,  hie  away. 
Over  bank  and  over  brae, 
Where  the  copsewood  is  the  greenest, 
Where  the  fountains  glisten  sheenest, 
Where  the  lady  fern  grows  strongest. 
Where  the  morning  dew  lies  longest, 
Where  the  black  cock  sweetest  sips  it, 
Where  the  fairy  latest  trips  it ; 
Hie  to  haunts  right  seldom  seen. 
Lovely,  lonesome,  cool,  and  green, 
Over  bank  and  over  brae, 
Hie  away,  hie  away. 

'<  <  Do  the  verses  he  sings  belong  to  old  Scottish  poetry.  Miss 
Bradwardine  V 

"  *  I  believe  not,'  she  replied.  *  This  poor  creature  had  a  brother, 
and  heaven,  as  if  to  compensate  to  the  family  Davie's  4^ciencie8, 
had  given  him  what  the  hamlet  thought  uncommon  talents.  An  uncle 
contrived  to  educate  him  for  the  Scottish  kirk,  but  he  could  not  get 
preferment  because  he  came  from  our  ground.  He  returned  from 
college  hopeless  and  broken-hearted,  and  fell  into  a  decline.  My  Ei- 
ther supported  him  till  his  death,  which  happened  before  he  was 
nineteen.  He  played  beautifully  on  the  flute,  and  was  supposed  ta 
have  a  great  turn  for  poetry.  He  was  affectionate  and  compassionate 
to  his  brother,  who  followed  him  like  his  shadow,  and  wc  think 
that  from  him  Davie  gathered  many  fragments  of  songs  and  music 
unlike  those  of  his  country.  But  if  we  ask  him  where  he  got  such  a 
fragment  as  he  is  now  singing,  he  either  answers  with  wild  and  long 
fits  of  laughter,  or  else  breaks  into  tears  of  lamentation ;  but  was  ne- 
ver heard  to  give  any  explanation,  or  mention  his  brothers  name 
dnce  his  death." 

During  Waverley's  protracted  stay  at  the  mansion  of  the  hoi- 
pitable  Bradwardine,  a  letter  reaches  him  from  his  commanding 
officer,  cautioning  him  against  too  strong  an  intimacy  with  a  man 
of  such  strong  political  feelings  in  favour  of  the  exiled  Stuarts. 
Whatever  effect  this  letter  might  have  had  m  recalliuj;  his  mini 
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to  the  duties  of  his  profession,  they  are  rendered  abortive  bj  an 
event  of  a  nature  somewhat  extraordinary.  One  morning  at  break* 
fast  he  finds  the  whole  family  in  confusion,  as  a  party  of  cathe* 
rans,  or  robbers  from  the  neighbouring  Highlands,  had  come  down 
apoo  them  ^during  the  night,  and  had  driven  off  ail  their  milch 
cows.  These  catherans  inhabited  part  of  the  estate  of  a  High- 
land chieftain,  Fei^s  Mac*Ivor  Ian  Vohr,  who,  with  various 
others,  not  only  connived  at,  but  #ven  encouraged  their  depreda- 
tions, as  they  found  them  not  only  useful  for  the  purpose  of 
traioing  certain  of  their  clan  to  the  practice  of  arms,  but  also  of  in- 
ipiring  alarm  among  their  neighbours  in  the  Lowland  districts, 
who,  to  secure  themselves  from  these  ravages,  paid  black  mat'f, 
of  tribute  money,  to  the  chieftain  himself.  It  was  to  a  refusal  on 
the  part  of  the  baron  to  pay  this  tribute  to  Fergus,  that  this  ag- 
gression of  the  catherans  was  attributed.  Before,  however,  the 
day  closed,  an  ambassador,  Evan  Dhu,  arrives  from  Fergus,  stat« 
mghis  regret  for  the  injury  which  had  been  committed,  and  pro- 
fflbing  that  restitution  should  be  made ;  at  the  same  time  express- 
ing a  hope,  that  the  terms  of  friendship  which  once  subsisted 
between  the  houses  of  Bradwardine  and  Mac-Ivor,  should  be  re- 
newed. The  terms  of  alliance  are  accordingly,  after  due  libations 
of  brandy  and  usquebaugh,  agreed  upon ;  and  Evan  Dhu,  who 
has  been  much  struck  with  the  manner  and  appearance  of  Waver- 
ley,  mvites  him  to  accompany  him  to  the  mountains,  and  to  see 
the  place  whither  the  cattle  were  conveyed.  Waverley  accepts 
the  offer,  and  accompanies  his  guide,  and  after  a  tedious  and 
toilsome  journey  over  the  mountains,  arrives  at  last  at  the  den  of 
Donald  Bean,  this  Cacus  of  the  Highlands. 

After  this  adventure,  he  is  informed  that  a  visit  to  Fergus  him- 
self is  a  point  of  absolute  necessity ;  he  accordingly  proceeds  to 
Giennaquoicb,  the  seat  of  the  ancient  race  of  Mac-Ivor.  Before, 
however^  he  arrives,  he  is  welcomed  by  Fergus  himself,  who  comes 
out  to  meet  him.  The  character  of  the  Highland  chieftain  is 
drawn  with  much  spirit,  and  as  the  distinguishing  features  of  such 
a  personage  are  in  these  times  unknown  to  most  of  our  readers, 
we  shall  present  them  enture* 

^*  Had  Fergus  Mae-Ivor  lived  sixty  years  sooner  than  he  did,  he 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  wanted  the  polished  manner  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  which  be  now  possessed;  and  had  he  lived 
sixty  years  later,  his  ambition  and  love  of  rule  would  have  lacked 
the  fiiel  which  bis  situation  now  afforded.  He  was,  indeed,  within  his 
Mttle  circle,  as  perfect  a  politician  as  Gastruccio  Castrucani  himself. 
He  applied  Mmself  with  great  earnestness  to  appease  all  the  feuds 
and  d^ensiotts  which  frequently  arose  among  other  clans  in  his 
■eighbovriiood,  so  that  be  became  a  freqaent  umpire  in  their  quarrels. 
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Hi0  own  patriarchal  power  he  stren^ened  at  eyerj  expense  which 
his  fortune  would  permit;  and,  indeed,  stretched  his  means  to  the  i^ 
termost  to  maintain  the  rude  and  plentiful  hospitality,  which  was  the 
most  valued  attribute  of  a  chieftain.  For  the  same  reason,  he 
crowded  his  estate  with  a  tenantry,  hardy  indeed,  and  fit  for  the  pur- 
poses of  war,  but  greatly  outnumbering,  what  the  soil  was  calculated 
to  maintain.  These  consisted  chiefly  of  his  own  clan,  not  one  of 
whom  he  suffered  to  quit  his  lands  if  he  could  possibly  prevent  it 
But  he  maintained,  besides,  advi^nturers  Irom  the  mother  sept,  who 
deserted  a  less  warlike,  though  more  wealthy  chief,  to  do  homage  to 
Fer^s  Mac-Ivor.  Other  individuals,  too,  who  had  not  even  thai 
#  apology,  were  nevertheless  received  into  his  allegiance,  which,  in- 
deed, was  refused  to  none  who  were,  like  Poius,  proper  men  of  their 
hands,  and  were  willing  to  assume  the  name  of  Mac-Ivor.  « 

*'  He  was  enabled  to  discipline  these  forces  from  having  ob- 
tained command  of  one  of  the  independent  companies,  raised  ky 
government  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  Highlands.  While  in 
this  capacity,  he  acted  with  vigour  and  spirit,  and  preserved  great 
order  in  tlie  country  under  his  charge.  Hi  caused  his  vassals  to  enter 
by  rotation  in  his  company,  and  serve  for  a  certain  space  of  time, 
which  gave  them  all  in  turn  a  general  notion  of  military  discipline. 
In  his  campaigns  against  the  banditti,  it  was  observed  that  he  as- 
sumed and  exercised  to  the  utmost  the  discretionary  power,  wliich, 
while  the  law  had  not  free  course  in  the  Highlands,  was  conceived  to 
belong  to  the  military  parties  who  were  called  in  to  support  it.  He 
acted,  for  example,  with  great  and  suspicious  lenity  to  those  faee- 
booters  who  made  restitution  on  his  summons,  and  offered  personal 
submission  to  himself,  while  he  rigorously  pursued,  apprehended,  and 
sacrificed  to  justice,  all  such  interlopers  as  dared  to  despise  his  admo- 
nitions  or  commands.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  oflicers  of  justice, 
military  parties,  or  others,  presumed  to  pursue  thieves  or  marauders 
through  his  territories,  and  without  apply  mg  for  his  consent  and  con- 
currence, nothing  was  more  certain  than  that  they  would  meet  with 
some  notable  foil  or  defeat ;  upon  which  occasions  Fergus  Mac-Ivor 
was  the  first  to  condole  witli  them,  and  after  gently  blaming  their 
rashness,  never  (ailed  dveply  to  lament  the  lawless  state  of  the  cqjbuI' 
try.  These  lamentations  did  not  exclude  suspicion,  and  matters 
were  so  represented  to  government,  that  our  chiefHain  was  deprived 
•f  his  military  conomand." 

An  admirable  descriptioD  ensues  of  the  hospitality  of  the  High- 
land chieftah),  who  appears  to  hold  his  estate  not  so  much  for 
his  own  enjoyment,  as  for  (he  mainteuance  of  bis  dan,  who  re- 
paj  him  only  with  the  affectionate  attachment,  and  heartfelt 
zeal,  in  the  days  of  tumult  and  trouble.  Our  readers  will  oiaiic 
the  strong  distinction  between  the  obedience  due  to  the  chieftain 
from  his  clan,  and  to  the  feudal  lord  from  his  vassals*  The 
former,  though  living  upon  his  bounty,  and  quartered  upon  his 
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kaBpitelilyt  sever  for  a  moment  coosid^^ed  him  is  a  master,  b«t 
as  a  chief  or  a  patriarch,  to  whom  their  service  was  a  debt  of 
gratitiide,  and  their  ol>edience  the  free-will  ofiering  of  their  afiec- 
tioo.  The  latter,  depending  upon  the  will  of  their  lord  fat  their 
very  existence,  took  their  rank  but  a  very  few  degrees  above  the 
other' Kviog  animals  upon  the  estate,  and  were  taught  to  feel  them* 
selves  the  creatures  of  his  will,  and  the  slaves  of  his  pleasure. 
The  mode  in  which  these  pensioners  upon  the  civil  list  of  Fergus 
are  daily  entertained,  is  thus  portrayed. 

^  The  hall,  in  which  the  feast  was  prepared,  occupied  all  the  first 
story  of  Ian  nan  Chaistel's  original  erection,  and  a  huge  oaken 
table  extended  through  its  whole  length.  The  apparatus  for  dinner 
was  simple,  even  to  rudeness,  and  the  company  numerous,  even  to 
crowding.  At  the  head  of  the  table  was  tl)^  chief  himself,  with 
Edward,  and  two  or  three  Highland  visitert  of  neighbouring  clans ; 
flie  elders  of  his  own  tribe,  wadsetters  and  tacksmen,  as  they 
were  ealled,  who  occupied  portions  of  his  estate  as  mortgagers  or 
Ijessees,  sat  next  in  rank;  beneath  them,  their  sons  and  nephews, 
andfoBter-bretliren;  then  the  officers  of  the  chiefs  liousehold,  ac- 
•erdii^  to  their  order;  and,  lowest  of  all,  the  teuants  who  actually 
cultivated  the  ground.  Even  beyond  this  long  perspective,  Edwaid 
might  see  upon  the  green,  to  which  a  huge  pair  of  folding  doors 
opened,  a  multitude  of  Highlanders  of  a  yet  inferior  description^ 
who,  nevertheless,  were  considered  as  guests,  and  had  their  share  both 
cf  the  countenance  of  the  entertainer,  and  of  the  cheer  of  the  day. 
In  the  distance,  and  fluctuating  round  thb  extreme  verge  of  the 
banquet,  was  a  changefol  group  of  women,  ragged  boys  and  girls,  beg* 
gan,  young  and  old,  large  grayhounds,  and  terriers,  and  pointers,  and 
eon  of  low  d^ree ;  all  of  whom  took  some  interest,  more  or  less  im^ 
nedlate,  in  the  main  action  of  the  piece. 

.  **  This  hospitality,  apparently  unbounded,  had  yet  its  line  of  eco* 
■omy.  Spme  pains  had  been  bestowed  in  dressing  the  dishes  of  fish, 
pmef  &c  which  were  at  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  and  inunediately 
ittder  the  eye  of  the  English  stranger.  Lower  down  stood  im* 
inense  clumsy  joints  of  mutton  and  beef,  which,  but  for  the  absence 
of  pork,  abhorred  in  the  Highlands,  resembled  the  rude  festivity  of 
the  bani[]uet  of  Penelope^s  suitors.  But  the  central  dish  was  a  year- 
ling lamb,  called  **  a  hog  in  harst,''  roasted  whole.  It  was  set  upon 
its  legs,  with  a  bunch  oTparsley  in  its  mouth,  and  was  probably  exhi- 
bited in  that  form  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the  cook,  who  piqued  him* 
self  more  on  the  plenty  than  the  elegance  of  his  masters  table.  The 
Mes  of  this  poor  animal  were  fiercely  attacked  by  the  clans-men, 
some  with  dirks,  others  with  the  knives  which  were  usually  in  the 
same  sheath  with  the  dagger,  so  that  it  was  soon  rendered  a  mangled 
and  rueful  ^pectacle.  Lower  down  still,  the  victuals  seemed  of  yet 
eoarser  quahty,  though  sufficiently  abundant.  Brotb»  onions,  cheese, 
Vi^^  Y.  New  Serifs.  t3 
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Aid  the  fragments  of  the  feast,  regaled  the  sons  of  Iror,  nrho  ttast^tf 
io  the  open  air. 

**  'J'he  liquor  was  soppHed  in  the  same  proportion,  and  nnder  similar 
i^gnlations.  Excellent  claret  and  champagne  were  liberaUj  distri- 
buted among  the  chieTs  immediate  neighbours ;  whiskey,  ptaln  or 
diluted,  and  strong  beer,  refireshed  those  who  sat  near  the  lower  end. 
Nor  did  tbb  inequality  of  distribution  appear  to  give  the  least  of- 
fence,'* 

Whatever  effect  these  Highland  scenes  and  their  accompanying 
sports  might  have  upon  the  stay  of  Waverley  in  the  mansion  of 
i  ergus,  another,  and  a  stilL  stronger  reason  for  delay,  arises  from 
the  charms  of  Flora  Mac  Ivor,  the  chieftain's  sister,  with  whom 
be  is  deeply  enamoured.  The  character  of  this  lady  is,  in  many 
points,  the  reverse  of  Rose  Bradwardine ;  the  features  of  her 
mind  are  cast  in  a  nigher  mould ;  while  their  own  charms  com- 
mand respect,  they  derive  an  additional  lustre  from  her  heroic 
attachment  to  the  exiled  family  of  Stuart.  With  her  brother'a 
2^  are  mingled  the  more  selfish  views  of  ambition  and  revenge; 
her's  is  the  offspring  of  a  pure  and  disinterested  afiection«  In 
this  deliehtful  retreat  the  yoong  soldier  lingers»  unconscious  of 
the  leogu  of  his  visit,  till  the  fascination  is  broken  by  a  burst  of 
events  of  the  most  dangierous  and  perplexing  nature.  On  one 
morning  he  receives  a  letter  from  his  commanding  officer,  com- 
manding him  to  return  to  his  quarters,  under  a  threat  of  being 
reported  to  the  war-office,  and  reproaching  him  with  a  neglect  of 
his  duty  as  a  soldier;  and  on  the  next  he  hears  that  his  father  is 
deprived  of  his  place  under  ministry  with  dishonour,  and  that  he 
himself  is  superseded  in  the  Oazette  as  absent  without  leave. 
Letters  both  from  hb  father  and  his  uncle  arrive,  charging  him  to 
4^esign  his  commission  instantly,  nor  to  serve  any  longer  under  a 
government  by  whom  his  family  had  been  so  disgraced.  In  the 
midst  of  the  tumult  of  mind  occasioned  by  these  unexpected 
events,  he  is  made  acquainted  by  Fergus  with  all  the  designs  of 
the  Highlanders  in  fovour  of  their  exiled  prince,  and  is  invited  to 
join  their  standard.  To  this  he  demurs,  as  having  so  lately 
served  under  the  reigning  government.  In  the  midst  of  these 
distracting  circumstances,  a  letter  from  Rose  Bradwardine  ar- 
rives, informmg  him  that  the  military  were  in  possessbn  of  Tullv* 
Veohn,  that  her  father  had  fled,  and  that  he  himself  was  soug^ 
with  the  severest  scrutiny.  Previous  to  the  receipt  of  this,  he 
bad  made,  an  otkr  of  marriage  to  Flora,  which  strongly  meets 
with  her  brother's  approbation,  but  is  coldly  received  by  heraelfi 
to  whom  the  feelii^s  of  patriotbm  seem  more  congenial  than  those 
of  the  softer  passion.  The  letter  from  Rose  leads  him  to  a  re- 
BohitioD  of  departure^  no  less  for  his  own  sake,  than  for  that  of 
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tbe  Guinlj  of  Bradwardine,  and,  io  sdlte  of  the  entrei^efl  of  VtK" 
goB,  he  proceeds  on  hb  waj  to  Eaiobargh.  Before,  however, 
he  has  performed  half  his  journej,  hk  heme  is  recognised  bjr  ia 
puritaniod  landlord,  Mr.  Ebenezer  Cruickabanka,  aa  the  proper^ 
of  Fergtra,  and,  after  some  ludicrous  adventures,  he  is  brought  be* 
fore  Major  Melville,  as  a  suspected  person.  The  major,  upon 
hearing  his  name,  informs  him  that  a  warrant  for  high  treason  is 
issued  against  him,  and  he  is  sent  prisoner,  under  an  escort,  to 
Stirling.  Before,  however,  thej  arrive,  he  is  rescued,  after  a 
sharp  contest,  by  a  pretended  pedlar  and  a  partj  of  Highlanders. 
During  the  conflict  he  is  severely  wounded,  and  is  conveyed 
senseless  to  an  unknown  hovel,  where  he  is  attended  by  an  old 
woman,  from  whom  he  can  gain  no  intelligence  of  his  situation* 
During  bis  sickness,  however,  he  fancies  that  another  form  of  a 
younger  and  more  lovely  female  is  flitting  rqund  his  bed,  and  that 
other  voices  beside  that  of  the  old  hdy  and  her  Highland  com- 
pany are  heard,  but  all  his  attempts  to  discover  his  mysterious 
visiters  prove  fruitless.  When  he  is  sufliciently  recovered,  he  is 
again  conveyed  as  a  prisoner  to  the  castle  at  Edinburgh,  which 
was  then  in  the  possession  of  Prince  Edward,  the  pretender. 
As  he  waits  in  the  hall  of  Holyrood-House,  he  is  accosted  by 
Fergus,  who  informs  him  of  his  liberation,  and  presents  him  to 
the  chevalier  in  person.  He  is  most  graciously  received,  and  is 
iqppointed  major  in  the  newly-raised  army,  and  an  aid-de-camp 
to  the  chevaUer  himself.  In  this  situation  he  attends  his  new 
master  at  the  important  contest  near  the  vilhge  of  Preston,  the 
success  of  which  to  the  rebellious  cause  is  sufficiently  known. 
A  very  accurate  and  spirited  sketch  of  this  celebrated  battle  is 
presented  to  the  reader,  not  more  faithful  in  point  of  historical 
net,  than  interesting  as  a  military  detail.  In  this  conflict,  Col* 
Cl-^-i-*,  his  htte  commander,  is  killed ;  but  Waverley  has  the  sa* 
tisfaction  of  saving  the  life  of  an  English  officer  of  considerable 
rank  and  consequence.  Col.  Talbot,  who  is  afterwards,  as  a  pri- 
soner,  committed  to  his  care.  This  gentleman  is  discovered  to 
be  an  intimate  friend  of  Sir  Everard,  and  to  have  been  formeriy 
obliged  by  him  in  more  than  one  of  those  important  points  which 
render  life  a  triessing.  It  was  his  promise  to  the  old  baronet  to 
undertake  the  cause  of  his  nephew,  -and  to  preserve  him,  if  pos- 
sible, from  the  dangers  whicn  threatened  him  on  every  side. 
From  him  Waverley  learns,  that  he  stood  accused  of  exciting 
muliny  in  his  troop,  and  of  seducing  the  king's  soldiers  from  their 
aDegiance,  and  that  one  of  those  whom  he  had  brought  with  him 
from  Waverley  had,  in  consequence,  been  shot.  How  io  account 
for  this  he  is  totally  at  a  loss,  till,  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  his- 
tory, it  appears,  that  Donald  Bean>  at  whose  cavern  he  had  llept, 
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bad  contrived,  daring  the  mght,  to  poasess  hiuself  of  one  of  hit 
teab,  and,  under  the  disguise  of  a  pedlar,  to  deliver  letters  to 
Waverley'a  troop,  as  from  their  captain,  inciting  them  to  desert 
the  cause  of  the  king  and  the  government  By  his  means,  also, 
varioos  letters,  addressed  to  Waverley  bj  his  conunanding  officer, 
entreating  him  to  return  to  his  duty,  had  been  secreted,  which 
accounted  for  that  apparently  harsh  and  sudden  step  of  the  war- 
office,  in  depriving  him  disgracefully  of  his  commission.  Our 
hero  is  enabled  to  make  a  doe  return  to  Col.  Talbot  for  his  kind- 
ness and  generosity,  by  procuring  his  release,  and  enabling  bioa 
to  return  to  his  family,  who  were  suffering  the  severeist  afflictlooa 
during  Ins  absence.  After  this,  Waverley  accompanies  the  che- 
valier on  his  mad  expedition,  with  a  handful  of  Highlanders,  into 
the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  during  which  a  quarrel,  of  a  very  se- 
rious nature,  arises  between  himself  and  Fergus.  The  dispute 
arose,  in  the  first  instance,  from  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  Waverlej 
to  make  any  farther  solicitations  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Flora  Mac 
Ivor,  by  whom  he  had  been  so  often  repulsed  with  the  most  poei- 
tive  and  cold  denials.  This  refusal  Fergus  attributes,  through 
information  which  he  receives  from  the  chevalier  himself,  to  a  se- 
cret attachment  to  Rose  Bradwardine,  of  whom  Fergus  had  lately 
professed  himself  an  admirer.  After  a  scene,  which  will  repre- 
sent the  influence  of  clanship  over  the  feelings  of  Highlanders, 
one  of  whom  attempts  the  life  of  Waverley,  he  is  chaltenged  by 
Fergus.  The  rencontre,  however,  is  prevented  by  the  inter- 
ference of  the  chevalier,  who,  it  appears,  had  misunderstood  the 
purport  of  some  private  information  which  he  had  received. 
After,  however,  the  retreat  of  the  rebel  army  to  Scotland  is  de- 
termined upon,  the  spirits  of  Fergus  are  depressed,  he  seeks  a 
reconciliation  with  Waveriey,  advising  him  to  make  the  best  of 
his  way  to  France,  as  their  cause  was  entirely  ruined ;  and  he 
farther  recommends  him  to  marry  Rose  Bradwardine,  as  all  bis 
own  ambitious  views  are  past(  and  he  is  persuaded,  from  the 
warning  of  an  evil  phantom,  in  which  he  has  the  most  implicit 
confidence;  that  he  shall  not  survive  many  days.  Waverley,  in 
the  course  of  a  midnight  retreat,  b  bewHdered,  and  after  lying 

Crdue  for  some  time  in  a  Cumberland  cottage,  makes  his  way  to 
mdon,  and  takes  refuge  in  the  house  of  Col.  Taltiot,  who,  at  Us 
earnest  desire  to  visit  Scodand,  and  to  discover  the  state  of  the 
Bradwardine  family,  and  particularly  of  Rose,  procures  him  a 

Eassport,  intended  originally  tor  his  nephew.     By  these  means 
e  reaches  Tully  Veolan,  which  he  finds  m  desolatk>n,  and  almost 
Sn  ruins. 

'<  While  plunged  in  the  sad  reflections  which  the  ceene  excited,  he 
was  looking  around  for  some  one  who  might  explain  the  fate  of  tbt 
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irittbitaith  b^  lie«rd  a  Toice  from  the  interior  of  the  buildiDgi  tiog- 
mg,  ia  wetf-remeiiibeffed  accents,  an  old  Scottbh  song: 

"  *  The  J  came  upon  us  io  the  mght, 
And  brake  my  bower  and  slew  my  kiught» 
My  servants  a'  for  life  did  flee. 
And  left  us  in  eztremitie.    - 

^  *  They  slew  my  knight,  to  me  sae  dear ; 
They  uew  my  knight  and  drave  his  gear ; 
The  moon  may  set,  the  sun  may  rise, 
But  a  deadly  sleep  has  closed  ms  eyes.' 

'^'Afas,*  thought  Edward,  Ms  it  thou?  Poor  helpless  beiig,  art 
tbou  alone  left,  to  gibber  and  moan,  and  fill  with  thy  wild  and  un* 
connected  scraps  of  minstrelsy  the  halls  that  protected  thee?" 
He  then  called  first  low,  and  then  louder,  *  Davie — Davie  Gellatly/ 

^  The  poor  simpleton  showed  himself  from  anions  the  ruins  of  a 
sort  of  green-bouse,  that  once  terminated  what  was  called  the  terrace- 
walk,  but  at  first  sight  of  a  stranger  retreated  as  if  in  terror.  Waver* 
ley,  remembering  his  haints,  began  to  whbtle  a  tune  to  which  he 
was  partial,  wh^h  Davie  had  expressed  great  pleasnre  in  listening 
to,  and  bad  pictied  up,  from  him  by  the  ear.  Onr  barons  minstrelijr 
no  more  equalled  that  of  Blondel,  than  poor  Davie  resembled  Cesar 
de  Lion ;  but  the  melody  had  the  same  effect  of  producing  reeogni* 
tion.  Davie  again  stole  from  his  lurking  place,  but  timidly,  while 
Waveiiej,  afraid  'of  frightening  him,  stood  making  the  most  encou* 
nging  signals  be  could  devise.—'  It's  his  ghaist,^  muttered  Davie; 
yet,  coming  nearer,  he  seemed  to  acknowledge  his  living  acquaint* 
ance.  The  poor  fool  himself  seemed  the  ghost  of  what  he  was. 
The  sort  of  peculiar  dress  in  which  he  had  been  dressed  in  better 
d^s,  showed  only  ndserable  rags  of  its  whimsical  finery,  the  lack  of 
wliich  was  oddly  supplied  by  the  remnants  of  tapestried  hangings^ 
window  curtains,  and  shreds  of  pictures,  with  which  he  had  bediEenedT 
his  tatters.  His  foce,  too,  had  lost  its  vacant  and  careless  air,  and 
tbe  poor  creature  looked  hollow-eyed,  meager,  half-starved,  and  ner- 
Tous  to  a  pitiable  degree.  After  long  hesitation,  he  at  length  ap- 
proached Waverley  with  some  confidence,  looked  him  sadly  in  the 
face,  aiid  said,  ^  A'  dead  and  gane — a'  dead  and  gane.' 

^  *  Who  are  dead  ?'  said  W  averley,  forgetting  the  incapacity  of 
Davie  to  hold  any  connected  discourse. 

^  ^  Baron— and  baillie— and  Sanders  Saundeison — and  Lady  Rose, 
tint  Bang  sae  sweet — A'  dead  and  gane-^ead  and  gane. 

**  <  Bat  follow,  follow  me 
While  glow-worms  light  the  lea, 
ni  show  ye  where  tl^  dead  should  be— 
Each  in  his  shroud, 
While  winds  pipe  loud, 

And  the  red  moon  peeps  dim  through  the  ckmd. 
Follow,  follow  me ; 
Brave  should  he  be 
That  treads  by  the  night  the  dead  mao*slea.' 
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^  With  these  words,  chanted  in  a  wild  and  earnest  lane,  he  made 
a  eign  to  Waveriey  to  follow  him,  and  walked  rapidi  j  towards  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  tracing  the  bank  of  the  gtream,  which*  It  may 
1^  remembered,  was  its  eastern  boundaiy." 

He  follows  Davie,  and  finds  the  old  baron  concealed  in  the 
house  of  M  Janet,  Davie's  mother,  whom  he  recognises  as  hit 
mjsteriotis  nurse,  after  his  deliverance  from  the  escort  of  the 
king's  troops,  wlio  were  conductmg  him  a  prisoner  to  Sdrling. 
From  her  he  learns  that  the  pedlar  who  rescued  him  was  Donald 
Bean,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  undertake  this  service  by  a 
large  reward  from  Rose  Bradwardine;  and  that  it  was  her  form 
which  flitted  round  his  couch  during  his  iUness,  that  a  letter  from 
her  to  the  chevalier  explained  his  situation,  and  that  in  conse- 
quence,  a  guard  was  sent  to  conduct  him  to  Edinburgh.  It  was 
from  this  letter,  of  course,  that  the  chevalier  had  conceived  that 
a  more  settled  attachment  had  been  formed  between  them,  than 
did  at  that  time  really  exist.  During  his  stay  at  the  cottage,  a 
letter  from  CoL  Talbot  arrives,  enclosing  a  free  pardon  both  for 
himself  and  for  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  who  gives  his  consent 
to  the  onion  of  the  families.  The  estate  at  Tully-Veolan  be- 
comes by  forfeiture  the  property  of  a  distant  relation  of  the 
Bradwardine  family,  who,  from  tibe  acts  of  hostility  shown  him 
by  the  tenantry,  is  happy  to  dispose  of  it  at  a  price  far  below  its 
value;  it  is  accordingly  booght  in  with  Waverley's  money,  and 
presented  in  due  form  to  the  old  baron. 

Fergus  having  been  taken  prisoner  after  the  battles  of  Falkirk 
and  CiiUoden,  is  condemned  to  suffer  for  high  treason,  and  is  ac* 
cordiogly,  with  Evan  Dhu,  executed  at  Carlisle.  The  parting 
scene  between  Waverlej  and  himself  is  drawn  with  much  dignity 
and  pathos.  Flora,  the  heroic,  the  disinterested  partisan  of  the 
unfortunate  cause,  ends  her  days  in  a  convent  abroad. 

We  have  thus  given  a  short  sketch  of  the  story,  which  is  in 
itself  too  interesting  for  an  abridgment,  and  too  replete  with 
varied  incident  to  bear  the  rapidity  of  a  dry  detiul.  If,  bowerer, 
frt>m  our  imperfect  outline,  we  shall  have  induced  the  reader  to 
enjoy  the  full  colouring  in  the  original,  we  shall  not  have  failed  la 
our  desire  of  discovering  to  his  mind  a  source  of  valuable  and 
legitimate  annisement. 

We  are  unwilling  to  consider  this  publication  in  the  light  of  a 
common  novel,  whose  fate  it  is  to  be  devoured  with  rapidity  for 
the  day,  and  to  be  afterwards  forgotten  for  ever;  but  as  a  vehicle 
of  curious  accurate  information  upon  a  subject  which  must  at  aH 
times  demand  our  attention— the  history  and  manners  of  m 
very  large  and  renowned  pmlion  of  the  mhabitants  of  these 
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islands ;  of  a  race  who,  within  these  few  years,  have  yanished 
irom  the  face  of  their  native  land,  but  have  left  their  naines  and 
their  actions  behind  them  as  monuments  of  spirited  independence, 
and  of  intrepid  lojaltj  to  that  unfortunate  nunilj,  who  now  with 
their  braTe  aefenders  are  for  ever  gone.  We  would  recommend 
this  tale,  as  faithfully  embodying  the  lives,  the  manners,  and  the 
opinions  of  this  departed  race,  and  as  aflbrding  those  features  of 
ancient  days,  which  no  man,  probably,  besides  its  author,  has  had 
the  means  to  collect,  the  desire  to  preserve,  or  the  power  to 
portray.  Thb  tale  should  be  ranked  in  the  same  class  with  the 
Arabian  Nights'  entertainments,  in  which  the  story,  however  it 
nay  for  a  moment  engage  the  attention,  is  but  of  little  conse* 
quence,  in  proportion  to  the  faithful  picture  which  they  present  of 
Uie  manners  and  customs  of  the  east. 

Although  there  are  characters  sufficient  to  awaken  the  atteiK 
tion,  and  to  diversify  the  scenes,  yet  they  are  not  in  sufficient 
number  to  perple^  the  memory,  or  to  confuse  the  incidents. 
Their  spirit  is  well  kept  up  till  the  very  last,  and  they  relieve  ontf 
another  with  so  much  art,  that  the  reader  will  not  find  himself 
wearied  even  with  the  pedantic  jargon  of  the  old  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine* 

Upon  the  character  of  Davi*  Gellatly  we  must  observe,  that 
although  this  sort  of  personage  is  but  little  known  in  England,  yet 
in  Scotland  it  is  by  no  means  uncommoo*  In  almost  every  sinall 
town  there  is  a  sort  of  public  idiot,  bearing  the  proportion,  as  we 
conceive,  of  about  two  of  knave  to  three  of  fooi,  who  is  con- 
sidered so  necessary  an  appendage  to  the  d^ty  of  the  place> 
that  when  he  grows  old,  there  is  generally  a  young  one  in  train- 
log  as  his  successor.  Davie  appears  to  h^ve  been  formed  by 
the  author,  in  some  measure,  upon  the  model  of  Shakspeare't 
fools,  and  we  think  that  the  similarity  between  himself  aiid  the 
fool  in  King  Lear  is  peculiarly  striking.  We  shall  also  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  a  circumstance  m  which  they  have 
doubtless  anticipated  us — the  strong  similarity  between  some 
tonis  in  the  character  of  Davie  and  those  of  Blanche  of  Devon; 
particularly  the  warning  given  by  both  m  wild  and  incoherent 
soog.  There  is  a  melancholy  tale  also  attached  to  both  thefar 
histories  which  strongly  marks  their  resemblance.  Not,  indeedr 
that  we  would  prove  the  one  to  be  a  copy  of  the  other ;  thin 
would  be  too  much  for  our  purpose ;  the  peculiar  traits  of  simir 
hritj  are  just  strong  enough  to  mark  them  the  oflS^pring  of  that 
ssme  hand,  and  the  creatures  of  the  same  poetic  nnnd*  • 

Fergus  Mac  Ivor  is  a  character  drawn  by  a  master's  pencil ; 
fnm  Us  first  mtroduction  m  the  wilds  of  the:Highlands  to  th* 
&a)  Keoe  before  htfe  exectitian)  all  the  varioua  fteturea  whicli 
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tbe  author  cooc«i?ed  are  fully  expressed.  Eren  in  fais  last  mo-' 
mentSt  while  we  shudder  at  bis  wild  and  intriguing  ambition^  we 
admire  his  original  and  powerful  genius,  we  honour  his  generous 
and  intrepid  fidelity.  If  feminioe  softness,  joined  to  tile  oaosl 
romaptic  patriotisin,  can  deUght  our  readers,  of  Flora  thej  will 
feel  themselves  the  devoted  admirers.  Of  Rose  Bradwardine 
we  read  niore  than  we  can  see ;  the  sweetness  of  her  character, 
and  the  silent  warmth  of  her  affection  for  our  hero,  render  bee 
worthy  of  him. 

Of  Waverley  himself  we  shall  say  but  little,  as  his  character 
k  far  too  common  to  need  a  comment ;  we  can  only  say  that  his 
wanderings  are  not  gratuitous,  nor  is  he  wavering  and  indetisive 
oaiy  because  the  author  chooses  to  make  him  so.  Every  fea- 
ture in  his  character  is  formed  by  education,  and  it  is  to  this  first 
flource  that  we  are  constantly  referred  for  a  just  and  sufficient 
caoM  of  all  the  wandermg  passions  as  they  arise  in  his  mind. 

The  secondary  personages  are  drawn  with  much  spirit  and 
fidelity,  and  with  a  very  striking  knowledge  of  the  peculiarities 
cf  the  Scotch  temper  and  disposition.  The  incidents  are  (to  use 
a  very  vile  phrase)  all  founded  on  (act,  and  the  historical  parti 
are  related  with  much  accuracy.  The  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  the  year  1745  has  allowed  tbe  author  the  liberty  of  mtro* 
ducing  feigned  characters  as  actors  in  those  real  scenes,  without 
wearying  the  patience  or  disgusting  the  credulity  of  the  reader. 
Here  our  author  has  a  powerful  advantage  over  our  celebrated 
novelist  of  modem  days,  Miss  Edgeworth ;  that  Fergus  Mac 
Ivor  should  have  been  a  partisan  of  the  Stuart  race,  (hat  he 
should  have  fought  at  Cnlloden,  and  have  been  executed  at  Car- 
lisle, we  can,  as  far  as  the  purposes  of  the  tale  are  concerned, 
readily  and  sufficiently  believe ;  but  that  Lord  Oldborough  should 
have  been  a  minister  of  the  king's  in  1B08,  is  a  height  of  absurd- 
ity to  which  no  vigour  of  imagination  or  power  of  fancy  can  pos- 
mbly  reach.  The  character  of  Donald  Bean,  for  instance,  upon 
whose  agency  so  much  of  the  tale  depends,  was  by  no  means 
VBCommon  upon  the  Highland  borders.  There  are  those  still 
Cviog  who  well  remember  the  ravages  inflicted  by  the  clan  of 
the  Macgregors,  and  their  chief,  Bob  Roy,  who  inhabited  the 
caves  whkh  are  concealed  amidst  the  inaccessible  passes  and  in* 
sursMNiotable  steeps  of  the  northern  side  of  Ben  Lomond. 

Tbe  livelier  scenes  which  are  displayed  in  the  course  of  tbe 
lale  are  of  tbe  most  musing  species,  because  they  flow  so  iiato* 
rally  from  the  personages  before  us,  that  the  characters,  not  the 
antbor,  appear  to  speak.  A  strong  vein  of  very  original  humour 
»arbs  tbe  whole ;  m  most  instances  it  is  indeed  of  a  local  and 
farticubur  nature,  but  in  many  caaes  it  assumes  a  more  geoefalnp- 
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tetirpace*  A  scene  between  Sir  Everard's  Jacobite  cbaplain  and 
his  bookseller  is  drawn  in  a  styte  which  shows  the  author  to  have 
read  and  relished  Swift  in  no  ordinary  degree.^ 

**  Here  he  produced  two  imoiense  folded  packets,  which  appeared 
each  to  contaiu  a  whole  ream  of  closely-written  maooscript.  They 
haii  been  the  labour  of  the  worthy  man's  whole  life;  and  never  were 
Isbour  and  zeal  more  absurdly  wasted.  He  had  at  one  time  gone  to 
London,  with  an  intention  of  giving  them  to  the  worldi  by  the  mediam 
of  a  tiookseller  in  Little  Britain,  well  known  to  deal  in  such  commo* 
dities;  and  to  whom  he  was  instructed  to  address  himself  in  a  particu« 
lar  phrase,  and  with  a  certain  sign,  whicli,  it  seems,  passed  at  that 
time  current  among  the  iaitiated  Jacobites.  The  moment  Mr.  Pern* 
broke  had  uttered  tlie  Shibbolt- ih  with  the  appropriated  gesture,  the 
bibiiopoHst  greeted  him,  notwiUistanding  every  disclamation,  by  the 
title  of  Doctor,  aud  conveying  hhn  iuto  his  back  shop,  after  inspecting 
every  possible  and  impossible  place  of  concealment,  he  commenced  : 
•Eh,  doctor! — Well — all  under  the  rose — snog— ^1  keep  no  holes  here 
even  for  a  Hanoverian  rat  to  bide  in.  And,  what— eh  1  any  good  news 
from  our  friends  over  the  water  ? — and  how  does  the  worthy  King  of 
l?rance  ? — Or  perhaps  you  are  more  lately  from  Home  ?  it  must  be 
Rome  will  do  it  at  last — the  church  must  light  its  candle  at  the  old 
bunp. — Eh — what,  cautious  ?  I  like  you  the  better;  but  no  fear.' 
Here  Mr.  Pembroke  with  some  difficulty  stopt  a  torrent  of  interroga* 
tiotts,eked  out  with  signs,  nods,  aud  winks;  and,  having  convinced  the 
bookw  Iter  that  he  did  him  too  much  honour  iu  supposing  him  an  emis- 
sary of  exiled  royalty,  be  explained  his  real  business.  The  man  of 
books  with  ji  much  more  composed  air  proceeded  to  examine  the  maou- 
scripfs.  The  title  of  the  first  was,  *  A  Dissent  from  Dissenters,  or  the 
Cornpreheneion  confuted;  showing  the  imposdibility  of  any  composi- 
tion between  the  Church  and  Puritans,  Pre«byteriait»,  or  Sectaries  of 
any  description ;  ilKistrated  from  the  Scriptures,  the  Fathers  of  the 
Church,  aud  the  soundest  controversial  Divines.'  To  this  work  the 
bookseller  positively  demurred*  •  Well  meant,'  he  said  *  and  learned, 
dimbtiese ;  but  the  time  had  gone  by.  Printed  on  small  pica  it  would 
run  to  eight  hundred  pages,  and  could  never  pay.  Besrged  therefore 
to  be  excused— Loved  and  honoured  the  true  church  from  his  aouY, 
and,  had  it  been  a  sermon  on  the  martyrdom,  or  arty  twdve-peimy 
touch — why  I  would  venture  something  for  the  honour  of  the  cloth— 
But  come,  let's  see  tlic  other.  '  Right  Hereditary  righted !'— Ay  ! 
there's  some  sense  in  this.    Hum — hum— bum — pages  so  many,  pa 

per  so  much,  letter^press Ay — I'll  toll  you,  though,  doctor,  yon 

mofit  knock  out  some  of  the  Latin  and  Greek;  heavy,  doctor,  damn'd 
heav) — (beg  your  pardon)  and  if  you  throw  in  a  few  grains  more  pep> 
per — I  am  he  that  never  peached  my  author — I  have  published  for 
Drake,  and  Charlwood  Lawtoo,  and  poor  Amherst — Ah,  Caleb  1  Ca^ 

*  Wc  are  hvppj  to  batr  that  a  tpleodid  edition  of  the  works  of  Swift  have  been 
ym  pabUshedy  with  a  preface  and  notes  by  >^'alUr  SaoU}  we  troft  that  we  ik^[\ 
iDODpreaeBt  an  aeeoant  of  them  to  oar  tead^^ra. 
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lebt  Well,  it  wm  a  Bhame  to  let  poor  Caleb  itarre,  and  so  many  te 
Teoton  and  squires  among  us.  1  gave  biro  a  diooer  ouce  a  week  | 
but.  Lord  love  you,  whafs  ouce  a  we^k,  when  a  man  doen  not  know 
yfhvtti  to  go  the  oiber  six  days? — Well,  but  1  must  show  the  manu- 
script to  little  Tom  Aiibi,  the  solicitor,  who  manages  all  my  lawa  fbm 
—must  kef  p  on  the  wiudy  side— the  mob  were  very  uncivil  the  last 
t]m<  io  Old  Palace  Yard— all  whigs  and  roundheads  eveiy  man  of 
them,  Williamites  and  Hauover  rats.' " 

*  rtie  next  day  Mr.  Pembroke  again  called  on  the  ptiblisher,  buft 
found  Tom  Alibi's  advxe  had  determined  him  against  undertakin|^ 
the  work.  *  Piot  but  what  I  would  go  to-^What  was  1  going  to  say  ?) 
to  the  plantations  for  the  church  with  pleasure— but,  dear  doctor,  I 
have  a  wife  and  family;  bu..  to  show  my  zeal,  Til  recommend  the 
^  to  my  neighbour  Trimmr  I-— he  is  a  bachelor,  and  leaving  off  bu- 
siness, so  a  voyage  in  a  western  barge  would  not  iuconvenience  him/ 
But  Mr.  Trimmei  was  also  obdurate,  and  Mr.  Pembroke,  fortunately, 
perchance,  for  himself,  was  compelled  to  return  to  Waverley- Ho- 
nour with  his  treatise  in  vindication  of  the  real  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  church  and  state,  safely  packed  in  his  saddle-bags." 

Of  the  more  Berious  portions  of  the  history  we  can  speak  with 
unqualified  approbation;  the  very  few  pathetic  scenes  which 
occur  are  short,  dignified,  and  affecting.  Tbe  love  scenea  are 
Sufficiently  contracted  to  produce  that  very  uncommon  sensatioD 
in  (he  mind,  a  wish  that  they  were  longer.  The  sentiments  are 
uniformly  good,  and  such  as  cannot  fail  to  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind  of  a  thinking  reader.  We  were  much  pleased 
with  the  following  remarks  upon  a  mode  of  education  which  is 
daily  gaining  ground,  and  threatens,  by  its  extension  to  more  ad- 
vanced periods  of  youth,  to  render  the  minds  of  the  rising  gene- 
ration pert,  superficial,  and  effeminate. 

'*  But  the  character  of  Edward  Waverley  was  remote  from  eHYmt 
•f  these.  His  powers  of  apprehension  were  so  uncommonly  quick, 
as  almost  to  resemble  intuition,  and  the  chief  care  of  his  preceptor 
was  to  prevent  him,  as  a  sportsman  would  phrase  it,  from  ovenmn- 
Ding  his  game,  that  is.  from  acquiring  his  knowledge  in  a  slight,  flinn 
ay,  and  inadequate  manner.  And  here  the  instructor  had  to  combat 
another  propensity  too  often  united  with  brilliancy  of  faney  and  vi- 
Tacity  of  talent — ^that  indolence,  namely,  of  disposition,  which  cas 
only  be  stirred  by  some  strong  motive  of  gratificaUon,  and  which  re- 
nounces study  so  soon  as  curiosity  is  gratified,  the  pleasure  of  con- 
quering tbe  first  difficulties  exhausted,  and  the  novelty  of  pursuit  at 
an  end.  Edward  would  throw  himself  with  spirit  upon  any  classical 
author  of  which  his  preceptor  proposed  the  perusal,  make  himself 
master  of  the  style  so  far  as  to  understand  the  story,  and  if  that  pleas- 
ed or  interested  him,  be  finished  the  volume.  But  it  was  in  vain  to 
attempt  fixing  his  attention  on  critical  distinetlonB  of  philology,  upfSi 
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Ike  difference  of  idiom,  the  beauty  of  felicitous  expressioD,  ot  tbt 
artificial  cooitinatloos  of  Byotex.  *  i  cao  read  and  understand  a  Latift 
aatlK>r»'  said  young  Edward,  with  the  self-confidence  and  rash  rea- 
sooiog  of  fifteen,  « and  Scaliger  and  Bentlej  could  not  do  much 
Diore.'  Alas  I  while  he  was  thus  peraaitted  to  read  only  for  the  gra- 
tificatioo  of  his  own  aoausement  he  foresaw  not  that  he  was  losing 
for  ever  the  opportunity  of  acquiring  habits  of  firm  and  incumbent 
RppliGation,  ot  gaining  the  art  of  controlling,  directing,  and  concen* 
trating  the  powers  of  his  own  mind  for  earnest  investigation— an  art 
feir  more  essential  than  even  that  learning  which  is  the  primary  ob» 
ject  of  study. 

•*!  am  aware  I  may  be  here  reminded  of  the  necessity  of  render- 
iue  iostructioo  agreeable  to  youth,  and  of  Tasso's  infusion  of  honey 
into  the  medicine  prepared  for  a  child ;  but  an  a^e  in  which  children 
•re  taught  the  driest  doctrines  by  the  insinuating  method  of  instruc- 
tive games,  has  little  reason  to  dread  the  consequence  of  study  b^ing 
neodered  too  serious  or  severe.  The  history  of  England  is  now  re- 
daced  to  a  game  at  cards,  the  problems  of  mathematics  to  puzzles 
and  riddles,  and  the  doctrines  of  arithmetic  may,  we  are  assured,  be 
sufficiently  acquired,  by  spending  a  few  hours  a-week  at  a  new  and 
complicated  edition  of  the  Royal  Qame  of  the  Goose.  There  w«nts 
but  oOe  step  further,  and  the  creed  and  ten  commandments  may  h# 
taught  in  the  same  manner,  without  the  necessity  of  the  grave  face» 
deliberate  tone  of  recital,  and  devout  attention,  hitherto  exacted  from 
the  well-governed  cliildhood  of  this  realm.  It  may,  in  the  meac| 
time,  be  subject  of  serious  consideration,  whether  those  who  are  ac*- 
customed  only  to  acquire  instniction  throus:h  the  medium  of  amuse- 
ment, may  not  be  brought  to  reject  that  which  approaches  under  the 
aspect  of  study ;  whether  those  who  learn  history  by  the  cards  may 
not  be  led  to  prefer  the  means  to  the  end ;  and  whether,  were  we  to 
teach  religion  in  the  way  of  sport,  our  pupils  mi2:ht  not  thereby  be 
gradually  induced  to  make  sport  of  their  religion.  To  oht  young 
hero,  who  was  permitted  to  seek  his  instruction  only  according  to  the 
bent  of  his  own  mind,  and  who,  of  consequence,  only  sought  it  so  long 
as  it  afforded  him  amusement,  the  indulgence  of  his  tutors  was  attended 
with  evil  consequences,  which  long  continued  to  influence  his  charaefi> 
ler,  happiness,  and  utility." 

Let  those  who  are  engaged  in  formins:  the  minds  of  the  youtk 
•f  this  country  not  disdain  to  receive  a  hint  even  froni  the  trifling 
pages  of  a  noveK  and  let  those  who  are  placed  under  their  care^ 
as  Ihey  value  both  themselves  and  their  beat  hopes,  learn  from  tha 
character  of  Waverley  early  tg  distrust  that  inordinate  self-ronff- 
dence,  and  that  overl>earing  petulance,  which  teaches  them  to  d#* 
apisc  that  order,  that  labour,  and  that  discipline  of  the  min(!t 
which  can  alone  secure  to  them  the  full  completion  of  their  am- 
bitious views.  The  most  fatal  enemies  to  the  brischt  prospects  of 
future  distinction  are  the  ramblmgs  af  superficial  iaquiryi  lUMi  the 
prnle  of  conceitedl  iadel^Ree. 
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The  religipus  opinions  expressed  in  the  course  of  the  tale 
few,  but  of  (hose  few  we  fully  approve.  The  loyalty  and  strength 
of  the  political  sentiments  clearly  prove  their  author  to  be  a  nuui 
of  a  sound  and  vigorous  mind,  whose  talents  have  not  been  low- 
ered, nor  whose  spirit  debased,  by  the  flimsy  theories  and  the 
mawkish  speculations  of  modern  metaphysical  politics.  The  hu- 
morous and  happy  adaptation  of  legal  terms  show  no  moderate 
acquaintance  with  the  arcana  of  the  law,  and  a  perpetual  allusion 
to  the  EiUglish  and  the  Latin  classics  no  common  share  of  scho- 
larship and  of  taste. 

That  there  are  faults  in  the  work  we  cannnot  deny,  and  some 
glaring  errors,  which  we  could  heartily  wish  in  a  second  edition 
were  altered  or  erased,  as  they  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  per- 
manent value  of  the  work,  and  to  place  it  in  the  scale  of  a  more 
common  production.  The  pieces  of  intelligence  which  are  re- 
presented as  appearing  in  the  newspapers,  savour  much  more  of 
modem  manners,  than  ^  sixty  years  since ;''  such  as  the  superses- 
sion of  Waverley  in  the  form  of  a  paragraph. 

*^  We  undersiand  that  this  same  Richard  Waverley,  who  hath  done 
all  this,  is  not  the  only  example  of  the  Wavering  Honour  of  W-v-r-l-y 
H-n-r.    See  the  Qnzetie  of  this  day." 

Now,  this  is  a  pun  which  would  disgrace  even  the  Momii^ 
Post  of  the  present  day,  and  sixty  years  since,  we  believe,  the 
paradise  of  fools  was  not  blessed  with  so  congenial  an  archivist. 
We  object,  upon  the  same  grounds,  to  the  relation  of  the  death 
of  R.  Waverley,  and  of  the  exhibition  of  old  Bradwardine^s  ab- 
surdity in  pulling  off  the  boot  of  the  prince.  <^  Something  too 
much  of  this ;''  even  were  the  anecdote  in  character,  we  think 
that  the  indication  of  the  baron^s  intention  to  perform  it  would 
have  been  sufficient.  There  is  here  and  there  a  tendency  to  ca- 
ricature and  broad  farce,  which  we  are  persuaded  that  the  good 
taste  of  the  author  himself  will  discover,  and  his  good  sense  will 
correct.  Of  the  poetry  which  is  interspersed  we  can  speak  m 
the  highest  terms.  The  following  4s  a  poem  on  the  oak  tree  which 
grew  over  the  tomb  of  the  gallant  Wogan,  a  name  which  w31 
stand  for  ever  honoured  in  the  memory  of  every  loyalist  aod 
patriot  :— 

"  TO  AN  OAK  TREE, 

Jn  ih$  Churchyard  of ,  in  fhs  Highkmda  of  SeoOand^  9aid  io  wirk 

the  gract  of  Captain  Wogan,  killed  in  1649. 

^  Emblem  orEi)giand*8  ancient  faith, 

Full  proudly  may  thy  brancbes  ware, 
Where  loyalty  lies  low  in  death, 
And  valour  fills  a  timeless  grave. 
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**  And  fhou,  hrmwt  tenant  of  tbe  tomb ! 

Repine  not  if  our  clime  deny, 
A  bore  thine  honoured  sod  to  bloomy 

The  flowerets  of  a  milder  sky. 

**  These  owe  their  birth  to  genial  May ; 

Beneath  a  fiercer  sun  they  pine, 
Before  the  winter  storm  decay— 

And  can  their  worth  be  type  of  thint  ? 

**  No !  for,  mid  storms  of  Fate  opposing, 

Still  hicher  sweird  thy  dauntless  heart. 
And,  whHe  despair  the  scene  was  closing, 

Commenced  thy  brief  but  brilliant  part. 

'*  *Twas  then  thou  sought* st  on  Albyn^s  hill, 
(When  England's  sons  the  strife  resign'd,) 

A  rugged  race  resisting  still, 
And  unsubdued  though  unrefined. 

**  Thy  death*8-hour  heard  no  kmdred  wail, 

No  holy  knell  thy  requiem  rung; 
1^  motumers  were  the  plaided  Gael, 

Thy  dirge  the  clamorous  pibroch  song. 

*^  Tet  wh«,  in  Fortune's  summer-shine 

To  waste  life's  longest  term  away, 
•Would  change  that  ^orious  dawn  of  thine. 

Though  darken'd  ere  its  noontide  day  ? 

*<  Be  thine  the  tree,  whose  dauntless  bou^ 

Brave  summer's  drought  and  winter*s  gloom ! 
Rome  bound  with  oak  her  patriot's  brows, 
.    And  Albyn  shadows  Wogan's  tombw*' 

If  the  testnnony  of  this  witness  be  not  sufficient  to  work  cov- 
vktknr  in  the  reader's  miod  as  to  the  name  of  the  aathor,  he  wiU 
ind  still  fuller  testioionjr  in  other  poems,  which  we  haye  not 
loom  to  extract.  Whoever  may  be  the  author  of  the  prose,  we 
strotgly  suspect  that  the  poetry  at  least  was  written  by  W.  ScotI; 
if  our  conjecture  is  unfounded,  we  congratulate  the  world  on  tke 
ippearance  of  a  new  poet,  whose  genius  bears  so  strikins;  a  re- 
lemblaoce  to  their  old  favourite.  Respecting  the  prose,  we  own 
that  oar  suspicions  are  very  strong  of  Walter  Scott,  as  in  very 
km  besides  himself  are  united  that  strength  of  feeling,  that  ricS- 
less  of  anecdote,  that  store  of  historical  knowledge,  that  accuracy 
af  legpil  hufiormation,  and,  above  aU,  those  high  constituttonal  prin- 
ciples which  dignify  and  adorn  the  mind  of  that  original  and  na- 
fivepoct. 

IIm1i»  b0weTer,«as  we  respect  the  attachment  of  the  author  to 
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the  peculitrities  of  his  country,  we  could  wkib  that  in  &  second 
edition  he  would  sacrifice  some  few  of  them  to  our  foolish  preja- 
dices  in  the  south,  and  restore  to  the  followinc;  lines,  as  to  the  old 
Baron  of  Bradwarduie,  their  forfeited  quantitj^ : — 

^<  MorUur^  et  dulces  moriens  remimtcitur  Argot.^ 

^*Jimgarque  inani 
Hunere.* 

Leaving,  however,  these  trifling  inaccuracies,  we  can  earnestly 
recommend  these  volumes  to  our  readers,  as  containing  a  treasure 
of  anecdote  and  information  upon  these  subjects,  which  few  bat 
the  author  of  the  present  tale  could  so  accurately  present,  or  so 
successfully  embody. 

We  ought  to  have  before  observed,  that  to  justify  the  second 
name,  **  'Tis  sixty  years  since,''  the  author  informs  us  that  this 
tale  was  written  in  the  year  1 805 ;  of  this  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt ;  the  first  sketches  were  probably  drawn  at  that  period,  al- 
though, from  the  use  of  certain  cant  words  of  the  present  year, 
such  as  tact^  bivouacking^  the  Cossacks^  &c.  we  are  of  opioioii 
diat  the  finishing  stroke  has  been  but  very  lately  applied. 


Orlando  in  Roncesvalles^  a  Potm^  in  jive  Canios»    By  J.  H. 
Merivalty  Esq.  Post  8vo.  pp.  xx.  136.  1814. 

[From  tike  Eetoetk  Reriew.] 

This  is  a  very  elegant  and  spirited  production.  It  combines 
the  merits  of  a  faithful  translation  with  the  freedom  and  interest 
of  an  original  poem.  The  groundwork  is  furnished  by  the 
'Morgante  Maggiore'  of  Luigi  Puici,  the  earliest  of  those  ItaKait 
romances  which  are  esteemed  classical,  but  a  composition  of 
so  strange  a  cast  and  of  so  heterogeneous  materials,  that  to  the 
present  moment  it  remains  undecided,  whether  it  was  intended 
as  a  burlesque  or  as  a  serious  poem*  Undertaken  at  the  insti- 
gation, and  for  the  amusement  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  **  it  was 
probably  composed  TMr.  Merivale  suggests)  canto  by  cantoi 
without  regular  plan  of  foresight,  to  be  read  or  recited  by  the 
author  himself,  at  the  table  of  his  patron,  for  the  amusement  of 
his  company*''  Such  a  production  is  highly  curious,  indepen- 
dently of  its  poetical  merits,  as  exhibiting  the  slate  of  society 
aid  manners  at  that  illustrious  period^  whea  the  few  brq^  and 
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tolifttrj  luminaries  which  had  cheered  with  a  prophetic  lustre  the 
darkness  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  faded  before 
the  morning  splendours  of  a  new  era ;  when  the  progress  of  the 
hnuaaQ  intellect  from  gothic  barbarism,  began  to  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  definite  improvement,  and  the  phenomenon  of  a  new  Ian* 
guage  attending  the  revival  of  literature,  seemed  to  be  suddenlj 
created  to  serve  as  a  vehicle  for  the  first  efforts  of  awakened 
genius.     In  no  point  of  view  are  the  works  of  the  poet  more  in- 
teresting, than  as  forming  the  most  faithful  and  lively  records  of 
national  character  and  of  the  manners  of  the  age.  From  the  page 
of  the  historian  we  may  learn  what  men  have  done  and  dared  : 
but  to  know  what  those  men  were,  to  be  able  to  inspect  their 
features,  as  well  as  to  read  their  actions,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  wild  effusions  of  the  Bard,  the  Minstrel,  or  the  Troubadour; 
of  men  whose  only  object  was  to  solace  themselves  with  the 
eipression  of  their  own  feelings,  or  to  acquire  a  name  or  a  main- 
tenance by  awakening  the  passions  and  amusing  the  imaginations 
of  their  contemporaries,     roetry  is  alike  the  growth  of  all  ages, 
and  its  object  is  pretty  nearly  the  same,  how  rude  soever  the 
composition*     It  is  designed  to  supply  no  factitious  want,  no 
artificial  appetite,  but  a  natural  and  universal  craving,  if  we  may 
so  express  it,  which  all  minds  of  active  energy  discover  for  a 
somethmg  to  relieve  the  dulness  of  daily  experience,  and  infuse 
a  freshness  into  the  sensations  of  life,  by  stimulating  the  imagina- 
tion to  a  sense  of  indefinite  beauty,  wonder,  or  grandeur,  invest- 
iBg  the  objects  of  fancy,  pr  for  a  while  seeming  to  rest  on  the 
daylight  objects  of  hope  and  enthusiasm.     In  the  medium  em- 
ployed  for  this  purpose,  we  may  perceive  the  degree  of  intellec- 
toal  and  moral  cultivation  which  prevailed  at  the  period ;  what 
objects  were  then  familiarized  with  the  imaginations  and  feelings, 
and  what  degree  of  art  was  requisite  to  produce  thehr  pleasurable 
excitement.     The  amusements  of  a  nation  discover  the  turn  of 
ili  serious  habits  :  its  waking  thoughts  may  be  gathered  from  its 
dreams.     And  what  is  poetry  but  that  fair  intellectual  dream, 
which,  though  it  may  seem  to  be  an  external  thing,  is,  in  reality, 
tbe  natural  play  and  reaction  of  the  faculties,  and  but  for  which 
the  intervals  of  suspended  pursuit  and  exertion  were  blank  and 
dieerless* — The  character  of  the  poet,  then,  is  essentially  that 
«f  the  age  which  gives  him  birth,  whose  softened  likeness  he  in 
itt  turn  transmits  to  other  generations,  thus  perpetuating,  or 
father,  reproducing  in  the  minds  of  others  his  native  sentiments 
lod  feeliogs.— In  the  productions  of  those  illustrious  Italians, 
whose  genius  so  powerfully  contributed  to  tbe  revival  of  literature, 
it  ii  not  difficult  to  trace  the  features  of  the  twilight  times  in 
wUch  they  lived;  when  superstition  and  scepticism  were  often  so 
strangely  bleadedi  even  in  the  same  individoal^-tlie  dreams  of 
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cbivalrj,  with  the  notions  of  a  halC-learned  philosoph j,  tnd  witb 
earlj  asttociations  of  error,  the  indistiact  apprefaeoskNis  of  the 
truth.  The  progress  of  civilization  had  attaiued  a  point  aoatogoui 
to  the  period  at  which  the  imagination  often  attahis  its  manhood, 
'while  reason,  not  yet  developed,  begins  to  throw  off  the  reatraiols 
of  early  prejudice  and  instinctive  belief,  without  having  as  jet 
acquired  strength  or  light  enough  to  guide  itself  with  certainty. 
The  noon  of  fancy  is  but  the  day-break  -ef  knowledge.  Be- 
tween  Dante  and  Bacon  how  long,  though  bright,  was  the  iote^ 
val! 

But  how  curious  and  interesting  soever  works  of  this  class 
may  be  in  the  original,  as  illustrating  the  history  of  language  and 
that  of  mind,  and  how  worthy  soever  of  their  fame,  there  are  but 
few,  indeed,  even  of  the  best,  that  will  repay  the  toil,  or  survive 
the  ordeal  of  translation.  The  long  and  garrulous  tales  of  ro- 
mance  might  amuse  the  puerility  of  those  ages,  when  all  who 
were  not  idle,  were  but  indolently  busy,  and  busied  with  trifles. 
But  minds  accustomed  to  objects  of  real  interest,  can  only  conseot 
to  lend  themselves  to  the  illusive  interest  of  obsolete  fictbn,  so 
long  as  the  charm  of  genius  is  upheld*  The  sense  of  weariness 
inevitably  issues  in  disgust. 

We  are  disposed  on  this  account  highly  to  commend  Mr.  Me* 
ri vale's  taste  and  judgment,  as  displayed  in  (he  work  before  us. 
On  the  site  of  Pulci's  vast  and  disorderly  ruin,  he  has  erected 
a  homogeneous  and  classical  structure,  preserving  such  materials, 
only,  as  seemed  to  accord  with  modern  taste,  yet  without  des- 
troying the  essential  character  of  the  original  building.  Instead 
of  a  tedious  translation,  he  has  presented  us  with  a  pleasing  poem, 
founded  on  one  of  the  most  romantic  and  popular  fictions  of 
chivalrous  history.  Most  of  our  readers,  we  presume,  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  renowned  names  of  Charlemagne,  of  Orlando, 
the  first  ofAhe  far-famed  Paladins  of  Prance,  and  the*  favourite 
hero  of  romance,  and  of  Turpin,  the  afchepiscopal  chronicler,  on 
whose  supposed  authority  rests  all  the  legendary  lore  which  has 
come  down  to  us  through  the  songs  of  minstrels,  and  the  tales  of 
historians  of  those  days  of  yore.  They  have  at  least  heard  of 
the  fatal  name  of  Roncesvalles,  as  recorded  in  many  a  plaintive 
ditty,  where  the  flower  of  christian  chivalry  fell  a  victim  to  treach- 
ery and  Moorish  vengeance,  "  an  occurrence,  (Mr.  Merivale  ob- 
serves,) which,  notwithstanding  the  barrenness  of  the  dry  histo- 
rical record,  will  ever  remain  associated  with  all  grtml  ami  pa> 
thetic  images ;  for 

«*  Sad  and  fearful  is  the  story 
Of  the  Roncesvalles' fight 
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If  they  hkrt  iiot»  we  do  not  know  whether  Mr.  Merivale  htm* 
wlf  woHid  iiiTtte  them  to  proceed :  but  if  they  are  willing  to  be 
initiated  into  the  bifftOTy  of  the  heroic  Roland,  the  gentle  Olivier, 
and  the  other  knights  of  that  illustrious  time,  as  they  have  al- 
ready been  familiarized  with  the  Marmidna,  the  Cranstouns,  and 
aM  the  uncodth  clans  of  the  Scottish  border,  we  think  we  can  pro- 
mise them  at  least  equal  edification.  Mr.  Merivale  has  not  cer- 
tainly the  free  and  vivid  pencil  of  Walter  Scott ;  nor  would  the 
restricted  and  stately  elegance  of  the  Italian  school  have  comport- 
ed with  the  bold  and  abrupt  style  of.  the  Northern  MinstreK 
There  are,  indeed,  between  the  two  styles,  no  points  of  fair  com- 
parhoB.  The  style  of  Mr.  Merivale's  poem,  the  structure  of 
tile  stanza,  and  the  general  character  of  the  composition,  are  all 
strictly  Italian ;  but  we  think  it  but  justice  to  say,  he  has  retained 
yttle  of  the  stiffness,  and  ha»  preserved  much  of  the  beauty,  of 
his  model. 

The  poem  opens  with  the  departure  of  Orlando  for  Boncesval* 
ks  from  his  castle  of  Clermont  in  Yiennois. 

''  The  banner  waved  on  Clermont's  highest  tower ; 
Forth  rode  the  count  in  glittering  armour  clad : 
But  Aldabelle  beWailM  the  luckless  hour. 
Alone,  amidst  the  pomp  of  triumph,  sad : 
From  her  fair  eyes  fast  fell  the  pearly  shower — 
All,  tears  ill  timed,  when  all  things  else  were  glad ! 
Tiie  soul-bom  pride  of  female  courage  slept ; 
Aogiante's  spouse,  the  Rose  of  Clermont^  wept." 

The  gentle  Aldabelle  attempts,  but  in  vain,  by  her  tears  and 
Iier  ominous  warnings,  to  dissuade  her  lord  from  the  adventure  to 
which  he  is  summoned  by  his  sovereign's  mandate. 

«'  From  his  dark  brow  he  dashed  one  manly  tear, 
Omcfs  of  m  t-^en  cried  *  On,  soldiers,  on  I— 
Long  is  our  journey,  and  the  day  far  gone.' " 

Five  days  they  journey  on— 

— **  And  on  the  sixth  fair  evening  view 

The  sun  clad  Pyrenean's  spiry  peak, 

Like  some  proud  banner,  ting'd  with  gdden  hue ;'' 

when  they  fall  in  with  some  of  the  Paladjns  proceeding  also  to 
the  pass  of  Roneesvalles,  where  Marsilius,  the  Moorish  King  of 
Saragossa,  is  to  cede  to  the  Christian  Emperor,  as  the  price  of 
peace,  the  Marca  Hispanica,  the  country  extending  from  the  Py- 
renees to  the  Ebro ;  w]^ile  Charlemagne  himself,  **  at  Fontarabia, 
Vol.  V.  New  Series.  *  1 6 
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on  the  Gascon  seas,**  awaits  the  accomplishment  of  flie  tramc- 
tion.  Among  the  rest,  the  genUe  Baldwin,  Orlando  a  favourite 
paee  but  yet  untried  in  fight,  excites  the  attention,  and  draws 
forth  the  banter  of  the  tnights,  by  the  splendour  of  an  embroider. 
«d  vestment  which  it  appears  was  given  him  before  his  departure, 
by  his  father  Ganellon,  and  which  he  particularly  enjoined  him 
to  wear.  The  "ingenuous  youth*'  promptly  offers  to  lay  it  aside, 
as  not  befitting  a  knight  of  worth  untried :  but 

"Orlando strain'd  the  warrior  to  his  breast— 

« No,  wear  it  etill— there's  nooe  can  grace  it  more  : 

And,  be  it  freely,  noble  friend,  confest, 

I  never  felt  so  true  a  joy  before, 

As  now,  that  in  thy  welcome  sight  I  see 

The  surest  pledge  of  Gano's  loyally. 

"  *  For  ever  be  ungenerous  doubt,'  he  cried, 
*  dflEspring  of  idle  fancy,  cast  away ! 
Now,  Aldabelle,  resume  thy  wonted  pride : 
Suspicion  is  a  guest  that  shuns  the  day.' 
A  deeper  blush  the  cheek  of  Baldwin  dyed— 
•Suspicion !  did  my  noble  patron  say  ? 
Now,  so  Mt  honour  on  my  virgin  sword. 
As  spotiess  is  the  faith  of  PoicUers'  lord.' 

<*So  spake  the  son,  miknowiog  yet  the  cause 
That  stidoM  with  doubt  Maganza's  peijuted  name: 
And  who  so  strange  (b  nature's  holiest  laws 
But  loves  the  champion  of  a  parent's  fame  ? 
Orlando  mark'd  his  warmth  with  just  applause. 
« My  valiant  Baldwin !  on  my  head  the  blame, 
Whose  heedless  words  have  hurt  a  soul  like  thine : 
Henceforth  thy  father's  honour  shall  be  mine.' 

••Now  must  we  leave  the  Paladins  awhile. 

And  ye,  who  kindly  listen  to  my  lay. 

Think  they  have  reach'd  the  destined  vale,  where  smile 

Soft  meadows  in  perennial  verdure  gay. 

And,  every  side  surrounding,  pile  o'er  pile 

Rise  the  gigantic  hills,  and  seem  to  say, 

Here  are  we  fixt  by  heaven's  creating  hand 

The  everlasting  guardians  of  the  land."  P.  15, 10. 

The  second  canto  introduces  us  to  no  less  awful  a  personage 
than  Malagigi,  or  Maugis,  the  cousin  of  Rinaldo,  who,  from  his 
well  known  skill  in  magic,  had  proclaimed  the  ofiered  peace  of 
MarsiUus  to  be  **  with  iiedMon  fraught,'*  and  had  predicted  the  dis- 
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uittn  which  ensue.    In  ttern  ai^  %ullen  despite  on.  being  thai 
unheeded,  he  repairs  to  the  castle  o^  Montaiban,  where 

**  Down  in  the  ioferual  cavern's  deepest  place 
His  mansion  holds  a  spirit  wise,  and  strong, 
Aud  terrible ;  of  bis  abandon^  race 
Moves  none  more  black  those  dismal  courts  among: 
Yet  over  him,  by  heaven's  eternal  grace, 
The  more  to  humble  that  rebellious  tlirong, 
Have  magic  charms  permitted  power  to  quell 
Hjs  ^vage  force  with  adamantine  spen." 

**  Hiro  Malagfgi  summoned :  by  bis  voice 
Cempeird,  the  demon  rose." 

The  whole  of  this  passage  appears  to  be  prettj  closelj  takes 
from  the  *^  Morgante.  Our  readers  need  not  be  informed  how 
leadmg  an  article  of  popular  belief,  in  the  middle  ages,  was  that 
which  respected  demoniacal  agency,  and  its  subserviency  to 
the  powers  of  magic.  Some  of  the  most  singular  stanzas  in 
Pnlci's  poem,  as  well  as  in  the  productions  of  some  of  his  con- 
temporaries, are  those  in  which  the  demons  are  made  to  talk 
icbool  divinity  and  logic,  like  good  catholics,  as  if  they  were 
slyly  meant  as  masked  personifications  of  the  reverend  fathers  of 
the  holy  church.  It  was  doubtless  from  this  source,  that  Milton 
drew  the  idea  of  represe^tmg  the  fallen  spurits  in  Pandemoniunit 
as  sitting 

"  Apart on  a  hiU  retired 

In  thoughts  more  elevate,  and  reasou'd  high 
Of  Providence,  foreknowledge,  will,  and  fate, 
Fix'd  fAte,  free  will,  foreknowledge  absolute. 
And  fouQd  no  end  in  wandering  mazes  lost.'' 

Mr.  M.  we  find,  has  remarked  the  singular  coincidence  in  his 
notes. 

After  a  theological  exposition  of  the  limited  nature  of  a  spirit's 
ken,  as  embracing  the  past  and  the  present^only, 

"But  eye 
Of  creature  never  pierced  futurity." 

the  obedient  demon  proceeds  to  inform  the  enchanter  of-  Ga- 
nellon's  treasonable  confederacy  with  Saragossa's  monarch,  be- 
tween whom  the  plan  bad  been  fornaed  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Pahdins, 
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*"•  A  work  80  fall  of  mor&tyus  villany, 
That,  heard  iu  hell,  Uitf  whole  inferual  baad 
Raised  one  loud  shout,  re-echoiog  to  the  sky" — 

They  secretly  agreed  that  Baldwin,  GaDellon's  son,  secured 
in  the  royal  snrcoat  of  the  Saracen,  should  be  made  the  innocent 
guide  of  his  master,  and  of  Clermont's  chivalry,  into  the  fatal 
snare.  On  learning  this,  Malagigi,  in  bitter  anguish  and  despair, 
reverts  to  the  absence  of  bis  cousin  Rinaldo,  whose  wondroas 
arm  might,  perhaps,  turn  the  opposing  scale.  , 

<*  Then  thus  to  Astaroth — ^  Say,  demon,  where 
Lingers  my  cousin  in  thb  mortal  vale  ?' 
Eastward  he  turn'd  those  eyes  that  through  mid  air 
Ten  thousand  leagues  can  swift  as  lightning  sail. 
'  I  see  him  now  l^neath  the  sultry  skies 
Where  Pharos'  everlasting  temples  rise." 

**  Then  Malagigi  gave  his  last  command- 
That  in  three  days  the  demon  should  convey 
Montalban's  knight  from  Egypt's  burning  sand 
To  Roncesvalles,  through  the  aerial  way. 

*  Hertceforth  be  free  from  spell  of  mortal  band. 
As  thou  shalt  this  my  last  behest  obey !' " 

Such  journeys  as  these  were  by  no  means  uncommon  in  those 
days ;  nor  was  the  command,  therefore,  however  it  may  startle 
the  unlearned  reader,  at  all  unreasonably  severe  upon  the  demon's 
ingenuity.  We  must  give  the  succeeding  stanzas  for  the  sake  of 
their  admirable  beauty. 

**  Mootalban's  towers,  and  silent  streams,  and  glades. 
Sleep  in  the  quiet  moonshine,  when  from  far 
Borne  through  mid  heaven  attend  the  courser  shades 
Self-hamessM  to  their  visionary  car. 

*  To  Charlemagne,  ere  yet  the  moonbeam  fades. 
Lost  in  the  brightness  of  Aurora's  star. 

Bear  me,  my  steeds,  in  silence  through  the  sky: 
Yet  may  we  change  Orlando's  destiny  I'  '* 

**  He  who  from  dull  repose  short  hours  can  steal, 
Alone  to  wander  mid  the  calm  serene 
Of  a  fair  summer's  midnight,  and  can  feel 
His  soul  accordant  to  that  solemn  scene. 
May  think  how  joyful,  swift  as  thought,  to  wheel 
From  fleecy  cloud  to  cloud,  while  all  between 
Is  one  pure  flood  of  light,  and  dim  and  slow 
Rolls  the  wide  world  of  vapour  far  below. 
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'*  And  BOW,  o'er  Koacesvalles'  fatal  piaio 
floyering ,  the  wise  eochaoCer  bids  descend 
His  coursers,  and  awhile  their  speed  restrain: 
Now  far  o'er  liiU  and  vale  his  eyes  extend, 
JBeyood  unified  Tisioa's  furthest  strain : 
Aod,  miles  and  utiles  around,  space  without  end, 
Where'er  the  moonbeams  fell,  their  sparkling  light 
Glanced  back  from  groves  of  steel,  and  scai^  the  peaceful 
night. 

'<  Yet  not  a  breath  disturbs  the  air;  nor  sound 

or  clashing  arms,  nor  shout  of  revelry. 

Nor  squadrons  trampling  o'er. the  hollow  ground 

Give  signal  of  the  Moorish  chivalry. 

Twice  more  the  sun  must  walk  biff  daily  round 

And  bathe  his  forehead  in  the  Gascon  sea. 

Ere  yet  the  tallest  pagan  spear  shall  show 

Its  glittering  point  to  the  devoted  foe."  P.  37, 38. 

**Who  wakes  in  Roncesvalles  ?*•— The  gentle,  the  unhappy 
Olivier  alone  is  descried  by  the  enchanter  in  his  flighty  standing  in 
gloomy  mood  on  the  brow  of  a  precipice.  To  him,  breaking  sud- 
denly  and  unknown  upon  him,  he  conveys  the  mysterious  infor- 
mation of  the  imminent  danger* 

**  *  Go,  wake  yon  eagle !  for  the  aspiring  flame 
Already  mounts,  and  fires  his  royal  nest; 
Treason  hath  writ  in  blood  Orlando's  name. 
And  hell  is  busy  with  the  coming  feast — 
Go,  wake  yon  eagle !  for  the  toils  are  spread. 
And  the  proud  fowler  marks  him  for  the  dead.' 

**  This  said,  he  sprang  into  his  car,  and  high 
Soar'd  in  an  instant  out  of  mortal  sight" 

The  Paladin,  as  soon  as  he  recovers  from  the  trance  of  aur* 
prise  produced  by  so  strange  and  alarming  a  visit,  rouses  Orlan* 
do  from  his  slumbers  with  the  cry  of — To  Arms — and  informs 
him  of  the  toils  which  treason  has  spiead.  With  speed  they  climb 
the  highest  ground^  but 

"  Above,  below,  around,  on  every  side. 

They  cast  their  eager  and  inquiring  eyes ; 

But  void  and  waste  extend  the  mountains  wide, 

And  void  and  waste  the  silent  valley  lies. 

As  at  the  hour  when  the  creator  cried 

*  Be  spread,  ye  valleys !  and  ye  mountains  rise !' 
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« Oh,  01iT«r !  what  visioa,  wild  and  raia, 

Mj  frkod,  mj  brother !  hath  distuifo'd  thy  brain  f 

V 

**  Another  day,  another  night  are  o*er, 
And  Oliver  his  watch  tower  mounts  again : 
The  hills  are  void  and  silent  as  before, 
*   And  void  and  silent  as  before,  the  plain. 
He  warns  Orlando  of  his  fate  once  more. 
And  once  again  he  finds  his  warning  vain; 
Then  solitary  and  dejected  strays 
Till  the  third  day-star  o*er  the  mountains  plays. 

"  Above,  below,  around,  on  every  side. 

He  turns  his  eyes;  and  sees  reflected  shine 

The  beaming  light  from  war's  advancing  tide ; 

Sees  o'er  the  hilb  the  interminable  line 

Of  steel  clad  squadrons  wind  in  martial  pride, 

Seeming  in  one  bright  crirdle  to  confine 

All  that  devoted  vale,  the  closing  stage. 

To  many  a  knight,  of  earth's  loved  pilgrimage."  P.  40—41. 

The  oration  of  Orlando  to  his  little  band  of  brothers,  and 
which  *<  forms  but  a  part  (Mr.  Merivale  tells  us)  of  that  which  is 
assigned  to  him  by  rulci,"  is  quite  characteristic  of  the  hero  of 
old  romance. 

The  third  canto  is  occupied  with  the  fearful  and  prodi^ut 
combat  between  this  handiul  of  christian  heroes,  as  the  faith  of 
those  times  regarded  them,  and  the  whole  Moorish  host.  The 
reader  must  bear  in  mind  the  circumstances  of  the  age  to  which 
are  to  be  referred  the  events  and  the  sentiments  with  which 
they  inspire  the  historian.  The  christian  church  was  theot  hi  a 
fiteral  sense,  a  church  militant ;  its  heroes  were  those  who  drew 
the  forbidden  sword  of  outward  violence ;  its  most  assured  and 
revered  martyrs,  those  who  fell  by  Paynim  hands  in  the  field  of 
murder.  In  the  present  instance,  however,  the  hero  acquires 
additional  uiterest,  as  the  devoted  patriot,  the  victim  of  treachery. 
One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  in  this  canto,  is  that  of  Or- 
lando's charging  young  Baldwin  with  being  privy  to  the  treachery 
of  bis  father,  the  truth  of  which  he  learns  from  a  fallen  captive 
whose  life  he  has  spared. 

•*  *  What !  treason  in  my  camp !  among  my  friends — 
My  noble,  generous  friends !'  he  shuddering  cried — 
*  Yes,  look  where  now  his  onward  course  he  bends. 
That  friend,  to  Poictiers'  bloody  race  allied ! 
Hast  thou  not  mark'd  his  gorgeous  vest,  where  blends 
The  sun4>right  gold  with  empire's  purple  pride? 
That  to  the  traitor  sire  MarsiliuA  gave, 
Alone,  of  all  thy  host,  the  traitor  son  to  save !'  " 
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He  meet!  with  Baldwin,  who,  unsuspecting, 

<*  Courts  danger  like  a  new  and  blushing  bride, 
And  wonders  why  his  eager  suit  she  flies." 

<*  *  I  seek  to-day  among  the  brare  to  die. 

And  many  a  warrior  by  my  lance  lies  slain:     \ 

But  none  against  tbis  arm  their  force  will  try, 

I  call,  I  threaten,  to  the  fight  in  vain !' 

*  False  boy  !'  retum'd  the  chief,  *  no  more  they'll  fly, 

Lay  but  that  gaudy  garment  on  the  plain— 

Which  to  thy  traitor  sire  Marsilius  gave. 

For  which  that  traitor  sold  his  son  a  slare  t' 

^  ^  If  on  this  day,'  the  unhappy  youth  replied, 
<  Thee  and  thy  friends  my  father  has  betray'd, 
And  I  am  curst  to  live,  this  hand  shall  guide 
Keen  to  his  heart  the  parricidal  blade ; 
But  I,  Orlando,' — thus  in  tears  he  cried, 
'  Was  never,  never,  for  a  traitor  made, 
Unless  Fve  eamM  the  name  in  follorviog  thee 
With  true,  with  perfectjove,  o^er  land  and  sea. 

• 

^*  *  Now  to  the  conflict  I  return  once  more; 

The  traitor^s  name  I  shall  not  carry  long.' 

That  fraudful,  fatal  vest  away  he  tore. 

And  said, '  My  love  to  thee  was  firm  and  strong ! 

This  heart  no  guile,  this  breast  no  treason  bore; 

Indeed,  Oriando,  thou  hast  done  me  wrong !' — 

Then  burst!  away--the  hero  mark'd  his  air 

With  altering  heart,  that  droopM  at  his  despair.**  P.  OS,  64. 

We  must  give  the  stanzas  which  declare  his  (ate. 

**  Orlando  rous'd  by  war's  re-echoing  cries 

Hastes  to  the  charge :  back  fall  the  squadrons  round : 

And  see  where  hapless  Baldwin  gasping  lies. 

Pierced  to  the  heart  by  no  dishonest  wound  1 

^  1  am  no  traitor  now  t'  he  faintly  cries. 

Then  sinks  a  stiffened  corse  upon  the  ground— 

With  bleeding  soul  Orlando  saw  him  die. 

'  Thy  fate  is  sealed ;  the  unhappy  cause  am  I  !'— 

**  There  is  a  timefor  wo— a  peaceful  hour. 
When  the  sore-wounded  heart  may  seek  relief 
For  ills,  past  cure  of  every  earthly  power. 
In  the  dissolving  luxury  of  grief. 
But  when  tlie  blasts  of  war  uproots  the  bower. 
And  strews  the  vale  with  many  a  wither'd  leaf, 
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Joy  to  the  mouraer ! — ^be  do  longer  heart 

In  that  rude  storm  his  si^bs,  Dor  feels  his  starting  tears."  F/65. 

The  remaiDing  two  cantos  we  must  pasa  by,  though  tfaej  con- 
tain  some  passages  of  beauty  not  inferior  fo  those  which  we  have 
already  given.  In  the  fourth,  Aalarotfa  acquits  bimaelf  of  his  tasi^ 
marvellously  to  our  satisfaction. 

The  following  passage,  iznitated  from  Daote,  is  exquisitely  bean* 
tiful. 

"'Twas  now  the  hour  when  fond  desire  renews 

To  those  who  wander  o*er  the  pathless  main, 

Raising  unbidden  tears,  the  last  adieus         '  i 

Of  tender  friends  whom  fancy  shapes  a^ain : 

When  the  late  parted  pilgrim  who  pursues 

His  lonely  walk  o'er  some  unbounded  plain. 

If  sound  of  distant  bells  fall  on  his  ear, 

Seems  the  sad  knell  of  hb  departed  joys  to  hear. 

Lights,  numberless  as  by  some  founta!n*s  side 
The  silly  swain  reposing  (at  the  hour 
When  beams  the  day-star  with  diminished  pride, 
When  the  sunnM  bee  deserts  each  rifled  flower, 
And  yields  to  bumming  gnats  the  populous  void,) 
Beholds  in  grassy  lawn  or  leafy  bower, 
Or  orchard  plot,  of  glow-worms  emeral  bright. 
Flamed  m  the  front  of  that  ambrosial  night. 

Vain  fears  the  impious  progeny  of  crime  ! 
'  Hold  no  alliance  with  a  scene  so  fair; 
Remembrance  claims  the  consecrated  time, 
And  Love  refin'd  from  every  selfish  care. 
Thus,  as  they  wheel  their  rapid  course  sublime 
Through  the  mid  realms  of  circumambient  air, 
In  spirit  they  have  reached  the  fatal  place, 
And  strain  their  brethren  in  a  last  embrace.''  P.  82, 88. 

The  canto  concludes  with  an  apostrophe  to  later  tiaies :  the  al* 
lusion  is  singularly  happy,  from  the  coincidence  of  names  and  of 
place. 

**  Sleeps  Arthur  in  his  isle  of  Avalon  ? 
High-favourM  Erin  sends  him  forth  once  more 
To  realize  the  dream  of  daiys  far  gone, 
The  wizard  strains  of  old  Caer-merddhyn's  lore; 
Another  Rowland  brings  his  legions  on. 
The  happy  Rowland  of  an  English  shore; 
And  thunders  in  the  van  with  foot  of  flame 
Scotland's  romantic  cbampioo,  gallant  Gneme.'* 
2 
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The  death  of  Olivier,  the  three  wondrous  blasts  which  Or- 
lando at  length  pu^  forth  from  his  miraculous  horn,  by  the  last  of 
which  it  was  burst  in  two,  the  confusion  of  the  self  condemned 
Ganellon  at  the  sountJ,  and  the  horror  at  the  spectral  appearance 
of  his  son,  the  posthumous  visitation  of  the  enchanter  to  Char- 
lemagne, whose  prophetic  rage  was  roused  by  that  same  dread 
blast  of  Clcrmont^s  horn,  «*  To  speak  and  breathe  its  last :"— all 
ihese  truly  romantic  and  picturesque  incidents,  and  the  miracles 
attending  the  death  of  Orlando,  which  are  in  true  chivalrous  and 
right  catholic  taste,  we  must  be  content  thus  briefly  to  refer  to. 
They  are  devoutly  translated  from  the  Morgante  Maggiore,  and, 
theretore,  rest  on  undoubted  authority.  The  pathos,  however, 
of  the  catastrophe  is  necessarily  weakened,  not  to  say  destroyed, 
by  the  puerile  improbability  of  the  legendary  fiction.  The  dig- 
nity of  (he  hero  is  sacriBced  to  the  mummery  of  canonization. 
Nothing  can  be  more  ridiculous  in  fiction,  or  more  pitiable  in 
grave  narration,  than  a  Roman  Catholic  saint.  We  should  as  soon 
feel  disposed  to  sympathize  with  a  gotbic  monument,  or  to  melt 
into  tears  over  a  worm-eaten  relic  of  antiquity.  The  pageantry 
of  death  only  serves,  in  poetry,  as  in  reality,  to  conceal  the  ob- 
ject ;  the  pomp  of  circumstance  which  is  introduced  to  conceal 
the  nakeilness  of  the  simple  fact,  effectually  quenches  the  feelings, 
and  destroys  the  interest.  We  do  not  blame  Mr.  Merivale :  he 
has  given  us,  what  we  think  most  of  our  readers  would  have 
wished  him  to  give,  a  faithful  transcript  of  the  old  romance.  Or- 
lando dies  d  la.  romantsque^  a  death  full  as  noble  as  any  which 
I|omer  or  Virgil  has  immortalized ;  and  as  poetical  as,  we  be- 
lieve, the  death  of  a  hero  can  be  made,  [t  is  Christianity  alone 
which  can  render  death  sublime,  and  we  do  not  look  for  much 
of  either  Christianity  or  sublimity  in  a  romance  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

The  reader  will  now  be  able  to  appreciate  Mr.  Meri vale's  per- 
formance. As  a  poet,  there  is  Utile  but  the  polished  elegance  of 
his  diction  and  the  smoothness  of  his  versiticafion,  whicli  it  was 
allowed  him  to  display.  These,  however,  with  that  accurate 
conception  of  the  spirit  of  the  original,  and  that  disrriminiUive 
taste,  which  enabled  a  translator  to  transtui^e  ihe  living  ideas,  in- 
stead  of  copying  the  mere  form  of  expression,  he  ap]>ear3  in  «n 
eminent  degree  to  possess.  We  conti.iently  hope  that  he  will 
be  induced  to  give  us  other  specimens  of  f  tali^n  genius  in  this  in- 
telligible and  interesting  form.  There  are  many  poets  of  that 
illustrious  era,  Dante  himself  not  excepted,  whose  works,  if  re- 
duceil,  like  the  books  of  the  Sybil,  io  one  third  of  their  present 
bulk,  would  be  increased  to  tenfold  value  :  they  would  \\\^'u  ooino 
forth  from  the  Medean  process  of  transbtiou  in  all  the  freshness 
of  renovated  youth. 

Vol.  V.  New  Series.  16 
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A  Series  of  Popular  Essays^  illusireUivt  of  PrincipUs  essen' 
iiallt/  connected  wUh  the  Improvement  of  the  Under^andi$igf 
the  Imagination^  and  the  Heart.  By  Elisabdh  Ham^ilkm^ 
Author  of  Letters  on  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Educaiwr^ 
Cottagers  of  Olenbumie,  8rc.  2  Vols.  8vo.  1813. 

[From  the  Monthlj  Review.] 

The  fair  author  of  these  yolumes  tg  deservedly  adaured  for  flie 
moral,  liberal,  and  religious  turn  of  ber  several  productions ;  which 
in  general  aim  at  the  cultivation  of  the  juvenile  mindi  and  at  the 
useful  direction  of  early  education.  Not  unknown  as  a  novelist, 
but  still  more  distinguished  as  a  preceptress,  she  induces  the 
young  to  approach  her  volumes  with  the  hope  of  amusement,  and 
even  the  old  with  the  hope  of  instruction. — Her  present  work  coih> 
sistsof  five  essays,  or  rather  dissertations,  subdivided  into  maoj 
chapters,  and  preceded  by  a  general  introduction,  which  detaih 
tbeplan  of  the  undertaking. 

Bssay  I.  contains  observations  on  the  utility  of  the  study  of  the 
mind,  and  on  its  connexion  with  the  improvement  of  educaticMU 
An  abhorrence  of  mental  labour  is  here  given  as  the  prevailing 
character  of  our  times ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  this  idle  and  wf^ 
tentive  propensity.  Young  persons  do  not  willingly  attend  to 
jargon,  nor  profess  to  understand  those  unmeaning  phrases  about 
abstract  ideas,  which  some  moralists  of  the  pulpit  and  of  the 
boarding-school  frequently  pour  forth,  with  the  emphasis  of  afiected 
admiration  :  but  to  real  instruction  concisely  given  in  plain  wordi^ 
respecting  questions  of  science,  or  civil  history,  or  geography,  or 
natural  philosophy,  young  persons  are  rarely  averse.  Neariy  aU 
complaints  of  dulness  and  inattention,  that  we  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  investigating,  had  originated  in  the  attempt  of  the 
teacher  to  make  a  parrot  of  the  pupil,  and  to  compel  the  repeti- 
tion of  words  not  understood,  as  if  they  were  understood.  Son^e 
metaphysicians  have  corrupted  what  may  be  called  our  moral  lite- 
rature, by  introducing  many  terms  which,  bavmg  no  prototype  m 
the  exterior  world,  can  have  no  fixed,  certain,  and  iounutabie  u^ 
nification.  Writings  which  abound  with  abstract  terms  oagfat«  f^r 
the  most  part,  to  be  shunned  by  young  persons ;  lest  they  should 
acquire  a  habit  of  using  and  of  reasoning  with  words  which  thegr 
do  not  comprehend.  Miss  Hamilton  is  herself  prone  to  listen  tpo 
much  to  the  metaphysicians,  and  seems  to  consider  the  mind  ap 
a  something  which  is  altogether  the  result  of  philosophical  dtaei- 
pline ;  whereas  the  fact  is,  that  our  souls  are  bom  with  U8>  end 
that  one  man  is  from  hn  cradle  strong  in  mind,  and  anotiier  week  ; 
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that  the  arts  of  edacation  cannot  bestow  intellect,  though  tbej 
maj  stock  the  memory,  and  may  exercise  the  faculties  on  objects 
likely  to  engage  a  vital  aHention.  Temper  is  still  more  obviously 
the  result  of  physical  causes  than  intellect ;  and  it  frequently  obeys, 
especially  in  critical  cases,  its  natural  direction,  in  spite  of  all  the 
hypocrisy  which  is  concealed  under  the  garb  of  politeness,  if  ex* 
tavagances  of  disposition  are  to  be  corrected  by  discipline,  this 
plan  must  require  the  incessant  attention  of  a  skilful  superintend- 
ant ;  and  whether  it  be  ever  tgrorth  while,  or  morally  excusable, 
to  sacrifice  the  entire  time  of  a  mature  person,  whose  education 
has  saceeeded,  in  order  to  prevent  inconvenience  to  another  per* 
son,  whose  education  is  not  likely  to  succeed,  may  be  ques- 
tioned. 

The  second  essay  inquires  into  the  agency  of  attention  in  the 
development  and  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  powers  ;  and  this 
chapter  contains  juster  and  more  valuable  observations  than  the 
preceding.     No  doubt,  attention  is  in  a  great  degree  voluntary  ; 
which  degree  may  be  increased  by  discipline ;  and  it  is  evident 
Aat  the  inforoiation  given  by  any  one  of  our  senses  is  obtained 
with  much  greater  correctness,  when  it  is  received  with  exact 
attention,  tlmn  when  with  a  heedless  or  with  a  distracted  percep- 
tion.    Were  we  to  trust  in  personal  consciousness  for  the  theory 
ef  DHnd,  we  might  suppose  the  soul  to  be  coextensive  with  the 
Bodyy  mobile  within  it,  elastic,  and  condensable  by  the  will  at 
any  part  of  the  organs  of  sensation  to  which  the  mind  wishes  to  re- 
inove  the  seat  of  attention.     In  short,  the  soul  would  be  consider- 
ed as  of  a  spiritual  or  gaseous  form,  held  together  by  a  powerful 
attraction  of  cohesion  between  the  parts,  but  always  ready  to  shift 
its  centre  of  gravity,  or  focus  of  perception,  into  any  place  of  its 
own  substance.     Wherever  this  convergence  or  acumination,  or 
accumulation,  of  soul  takes  place,  an  increased  warmth  is  felt,  and 
aa  increased  power  of  detecting  the  contiguous,  sensible  pheno* 
mens.     If  the  soul,  bent  on  seeing  a  beautiful  object,  chooses  to 
rush  into  the  eye,  the  eyeball  becomes  in  consequence  somewhat 
more  distended  and  more  polished,  and  views  with  more  complete 
distinctness  the  picture  or  the  prospect  under  contemplation.     If 
the  soul,  bent  on  hearing  a  fine  melody,  choose  to  rush  into  the 
ear,  the  organ  becomes  more  elastic,  and,  after  gratification,  clam- 
my.   Dnring  anger,  we  may  feel  the  aoul  rush  into  the  fist,  try 
every  sinew  there  which  may  be  wanted  to  wield  a  weapon,  or  to 
deal  a  blow,  and  prompt  a  chafing  of  the  finger-ends«     The  phe* 
DOmena  of  touch  escape  in  a  great  degree  the  avowed  notice  of  the 
dothed  nations :  but  they  strongly  corroborate  the  doctrine  of  the  . 
SouTs  locomotive  power,  and  of  the  increased  sensibiliiy  of  the 
pact  in  which  its  head-quarters  are  assembled.     Now  ii  is  very 
ipMrtioiiable  whether  attention  consists  in  a  rapid  application  of 
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4he  soul,  or  in  an  exclusive  application  of  it  io  (he  sensible  phtta^ 
mena  under  contemplation,  is  it  accomplished  by  accustoming 
the  soul  to  spring  like  lightning  from  eye  to  ear,  to  see  with  ft 
glance  and  hear  with  a  faint ;  or  is  it  by  accustoming  the  soui  to  ft. 
still,  and  patient,  and  gradual  observation  of  one  thing  only,  leaving 
it  absent  or  asleep  with  respect  to  contending  objects  ?  Probably, 
exercise  facilitates  both  the  quickness  and  the  selection  of  our 
notice. — But  these  are  transcendental  speculations. 

A  good  illustration  afforded  by  Miss  U.  is  the  use  of  cleanlinett 
in  evolving  intellect : 

*^U  we  invariably  find,  that  where  habits  of  cleanlinesB  and  order 
have  been  established  among  the  |KM>r>  the  male  and  female  children 
are,  in  the  early  period  of  life,  equal  to  each  other  in  point  of  in- 
telligcence';  and  that  where  contrary  habits  prevail,  the  girls  evince  ft 
manifest  inferiority,  it  must  be  to  the  diflference,  in  rt^apect  to  the 
habits  of  cleanliness  and  order,  that  we  must  look  for  an  explanation 
of  the  circumstance.  In  the  former  case  the  altention  requisite  for 
preservinj?  cleanliness,  and  neatness,  andonler,  awakens  the  percep- 
tlonp,  and  fi^ives  them  perpetual  exercise.  It  is  on  the  female  part 
of  the  family  that  these  demands  upon  attention  are  particularly  made* 
The  con^quence  is,  that  the  daughter  of  the  cleanly  peasant,  having 
been  taught  from  infancy  to  observe  every  slight  alteration  produced 
in  the  appearance  of  the  objects  around  her,  by  any  casual  spot  or 
stain,  and  having  been  compelled  to  attend  to  the  proper  place  and 
biluation  of  every  article  that  pertains  to  the  homely  dwelling,  &«• 
quires  habits  of  observation  and  activity,  which  remain  with  her 
through  every  period  of  life.  Destined  as  she  Is  to  labour  for  a  sub» 
Hstence,  those  habits  are  to  her  of  obvious  advantage.  By  the  culti- 
vated state  of  her  jierceptions  she  is  enabled  quickly  to  learn,  and 
accurately  to  perform*,  every  species  of  domestic  work,  as  far  as  the 
performance  of  it  reqftlres  only  the  use  of  her  hands  and  eyes ;  and 
(housh  in  many  branches  of  household  economy,  there  is  so  mudi 
minute  detail,  and  the  objects  of  attention  are  so  numerous,  as  to 
seem,  at  first  view,  extremely  intricate,  we  find  from  experience, 
that  Avhere  the  perceptions  are  quick  and  accurate,  none  of  those 
various  branches  escape  attention.  And  as  whatever  has  been  ftn 
object  of  attention  makes  an  impression  on  the  memory,  even  when 
the  ])artsaf  the  business  are  mul(i,»lied  and  intricate,  we  shall  find, 
that  where  the  perceptions  have  been  cultivated,  as  above  described, 
it  seldom  happens  that  any  are  neglected  or  forgotten." 

E:3say  IIL  examines  the  effects,  resulting  from  a  peculiar  di- 
rection of  attention,  on  the  power  of  imagination,  and  in  produc* 
ing  the  emotions  of  taste.  This  dissertation  still  continues  to  apply 
in  detail,  and  to  exemplify  with  considerable  felicity,  the  use  of 
attention;  especially  in  forming  the  taste  and  empowering  the 
fancy.    To  the  works  of  Alison  and  of  Dugald  Stewart,  man    ob- 
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Ggifioiis  are  dbplaj^ed  and  acknowledged.  A  certaio  taatologj 
of  sentiment,  a  dispoBifion  to  repeat  and  re-echo  the  same  funda- 
neotal  propositions,  accompanied  indeed  with  new  illustrationSy 
»d  applied  successively  to  other  though  parallel  cases,  but  varied 
ntber  to  the  ear  than  to  the  intellect,  forms  the  characteristic  of 
Miss  Hamilton's  manner.  She  makes  sentences  as  it  were  with  a 
nullipljing  glass;  every  new  facet  shifts  the  position,  or  alters 
the  dimension,  or  exhibits  a  reverse  of  the  thing  seen :  jet  the 
crovd  of  objects  is  merely  ideal,  and  consists  but  in  a  poljgraphic 
delineation  of  the  one  something  to  which  its  focus  was  first  di- 
rected. 

Id  the  fourth  Essay,  Miss  H.  designs  to  combat  the  propensi- 
tj  to  magnify  the  idea  of  self.  The  dialect  of  English  metaphy- 
sics has  not  a  convenient  substitute  for  the  French  manner  of 
wing  the  word  egotism*  In  its  primary  or  proper  signification, 
it  implies  an  excessive  use  of  the  pronoun  /,  (in  Latin,  ego^)  which, 
both  in  conversation  and  in  letter-writing,  is  a  natural  but  an  un- 
polite  practice.  In  its  secondary  or  metaphoric  sense,  it  desig- 
nates an  excessive  regard  for  self,  an  arrogance  of  claim  on  a  per- 
son's own  behalf,  which  oversteps  tjie  limits  of  equity.  If  a  man 
be  too  much  occupied,  and  loudly  occupied,  about  himself  and 
bis  own  concerns,  be  is  guilty  of  egotism.  It  is  against  this  fault 
that  the  present  writer  anxiously  inveighs :  she  justly  observes 
that  the  propensity  to  magnify  the  idea  of  self  is  distinct  from  self- 
ishness and  selMove ;  and  that  more  of  vanity  than  of  interented- 
ness  is  often  mixed  up  with  the  failing.  Like  all  the  inherent  ten- 
dencies of  human  nature,  egotism  has  often  a  beneficial  as  well  as 
an  iDJurious  operation ;  and  the  object  of  the  present  instructress 
is  to  teach  not  its  extirpation,  but  its  regulation.  It  is  to  be  coun- 
teracted by  exercising  ourselves  in  magnifying  the  idea  of  others, 
and  in  giving  a  preference  of  attention  to  the  claims  not  connected 
with  self.  These  counsels  are  developed  and  detailed  in  a  fifth 
essay,  which  is  entitled  an  Inquiry  into  the  Means  appointed  by 
Providence  for  the  Development  and  Cultivalion  of  the  Benevo^ 
knt  Affections.  It  is  divided  into  eight  chapters,  which  consti- 
tote  the  mass  of  the  second  vein  me,  and  are  terminated  by  a  con- 
cluding summary,  which  attains  a  high  degree  of  pious  and  reli- 
^us  fervour. 

Great  as  is  the  merit  of  this  long  composition,  we  may  not 
conceal  from  our  readers  that  it  exhibits  an  inclination  to  prolixity. 
£very  thing  is  spun  out ;  and  to  make  a  little  staple  of  argument 
supply  the  longest  possible  thread  of  discourse  seems  to  be  the 
wmand  ambition  of  the  spinner.  Paley's  Natural  Theology  is  a 
miracle  of  amplification :  but  here,  with  less  of  exemplary  fact, 
and  chiefly  by  the  resources  of  methodical  subdivisions,  and  of  a 
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dietion  which  may  emphaticallj  be  called  proHngt  became  it  tta* 
dioaslj  ahum  the  picturesque  or  brilliant  colouring  of  poetic  elo- 
quence, a  larger  succession  of  sheets  is  thickened  into  a  heaTj 
book.  Were  we  employed  (o  distil  back  to  its  essence  tlus  flnid 
mass,  and  \o  separate  those  elemental  ideas  which  are  here  dihit^d 
and  aceommodated  to  the  thirst  of  the  multitiidey  we  should  ob* 
serre  that  the  first  volume  is  employed  to  enforce  the  duty  of  o^* 
teniion;  that  the  second  is  made  to  enforce  the  duty  of  di verting 
that  attention  from  self;  and  that  the  pith,  the  substance,  and 
the  result  of  the  whole,  may  consequently  best  be  expressed  and 
condensed  in  these  two  emphatic  words :  MIND  OTHERS. 

The  study  of  works  on  female  education  may  expediently  be 
recommended  not  only  to  the  mother  but  to  the  daughter.  Thej 
inspire  docility,  and  prepare  superintendence.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
to  the  feoiale  world  aJone  that  they  are  likely  to  be  useful :  since 
conmioaly,  as  here,  they  contain  a  multitude  of  sage,  benevoknt, 
and  familiar  exhortations,  practically  sound  and  elegantly  phrased, 
which  are  adapted  not  merely  to  be  read  in  the  parlour  but  Xo  be 
proclaimed  from  the  pulpit ;  which  on  the  week-day  would  in- 
struct, and  on  the  Sunday  would  properly  amuse. 


ORIGINAL. 

XMory  oftht  Expedition  under  the  wmmand  of  Captains  Lem» 
and  Clarkj  to  the  sources  of  the  Mtssouri,  lltence  euross  the 
Rocky  Mountains  and  dotvn  the  River  Columbia  to  the  Pa- 
c^ic  Ocean.  Performed  during  the  years  1804 — 5 — 6.  By 
order  of  the  government  of  the  United  States.  Prepared  for 
the  press  by  Paul  Allen,  Mlsquire.  2  vols.  8vo*  PhiMelphNu 
1814. 

Thbrb  is  BOinethiog  peculiarly  tnterestiDg  in  the  narrative  of 
the  adventures  of  men,  who,  leaving  the  circle  of  civilized  life,  and 
ealtivated  nature,  traverse  unknown  seas  on  a  voye^e  of  dtscove- 
ry,  or  break  their  way  through  the  unvisited  deserts  of  a  conti- 
nenty  exploring  the  hidden  sources  of  some  immense  river,  or. 
penetrating  to  the  remote  con6nes  of  an  exterior  ocean.  The 
strange  perils  that  continually  await  them,  the  privations,  hard- 
ships, and  sufferings  they  are  exposed  to,  and  the  fund  of  courage 
and  fOTtitude  necessary  to  encounter  and  surmount  them,  make 
them  appear  to  us  in  the  light  of  champions  and  heroes.  We  feel 
a  deep  concern  in  their  personal  safety  ;  are  astonished  at  their 
fortunate  escapes  from  apparently  inevitable  fatalities,  and  are 
-fifled  with  admiration  at  their  enterprising  spirit  and  persevering 
energy,  while  at  tiie  same  time  our  curiosity  is  gratified,  by  the 
development  of  new  views  and  traits  of  nature,  and  of  her  chil- 
dren. 

We  do  not  recollect  any  expedition  of  the  kind  more  happily 
calculated  to  produce  the  effects  above  described,  or  which  re* 
Sects  more  credit  and  honour  on  the  adventurers  than  the  one  of 
which  we  now  propose  to  give  a  brief  account.  Our  object  is 
not  so  much  to  attempt  a  criticism  oq  the  work,  as  to  give  a  con- 
cise analysis  of  it  for  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  an  oppor- 
tmuty  of  perusing  the  original,  and  for  such  as  are  desirous  of  be- 
coouDg  acquainted  with  the  most  remarkable  places  and  incidents, 
wittioot  having  leisure  or  perseverance  to  accompany  our  inde- 
fisitig»ble  travellers  through  all  the  intermediate  stages  and  minate 
ietaih  of  their  iQog  journey. 
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Mr.  Jefierson,  in  his  brief  memoir  of  Captain  Lewis,  prefixed 
to  these  volumes,  explains  the  motive  and  object  of  the  expedition. 
In  the  year  1803,  he  remarlcs,  the  act  of  Congress  for  establiahiog 
trading  houses  with  the  ludian  tribes  being  about  to  expire,  8om« 
modifications  were  recommended  by  a  confidential  message  of  the 
president,  and  an  extension  of  its  views  to  the  Indians  of  the  Mia- 
aouri.  In  order  to  prepare  Ihe  way,  it  was  proposed  to  send  aa 
exploring  party  to  trace  the  Missouri  to  its  source ;  to  cross  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  follow  the  best  water  communicatbn  that 
offered  itself  from  thence  to  the  Pacific  ocean.  This  plan  meeting 
with  the  approbation  of  congress,  measures  were  accordingly 
adopted  for  carrying  it  into  execution.  Captain  Lewis,  who  had 
been  private  secretary  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  was  appointed  to  take 
the  direction  of  the  enterprise,  and  Captain  Clarke  was  associated 
with  him  as  second  in  command. 

The  party  consisted  of  nine  young  men  from  Kentucky,  fou^ 
teen  soldiers  of  the  United  Slates*  army  who  volunteered  their 
services,  two  French  watermen,  an  interpreter  and  a  hunter,  and 
a  black  man  belonging  to  Captain  Clarke.  In  addition  to  these^ 
were  seven  soldiers  and  nine  watermen,  who  were  to  accomp^j 
them  only  as  far  as  the  Mandan  villages. 

We  can  attempt  at  present  only  a  mere  sketch  of  the  journey, 
touching  on  the  principal  events,  and  detailing  a  few  of  the  most 
curious  and  interesting  particulars.  • 

On  the  14th  of  May,  1804,  the  party  began  theu*  journey,  and 
entered  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  with  five  boats,  carrying  with 
them  a  large  supply  of  goods,  and  articles  of  different  descriplioflf^, 
intended  as  presents  to  be  distributed  among  the  various  tribes  of 
Indians  they  expected  to  meet  with  inbabiCmg  the  vast  re«;ions 
that  separate  the  Mississippi  from  the  Pacific.  We  all  remember 
the  Osagcs;  the  chieftains  of  which  nation  visited  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States  ten  or  twelve  years  ago.  They 
dwell  on  the  banks  of  the  Osage  river,  which  discharges  itself 
into  the  Missouri  in  about  133  miles  from  its  mouth.  This  is  the 
first  tribe  of  Indians  of  which  our  travellers  speak,  and  as  the  tra- 
dition of  their  origin  is  an  instance  of  allegorical  history  somewhat 
curious  and  amusing,  we  shall  select  it  as  our  first  extract :  we  sajr 
allegorical,  because  it  appears  to  be  descripltve  of  the  maimer  in 
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which  a  small  obscure  tribe  became  a  powerful  nation  by  emigra. 
tion  and  alliance  with  another. 

**In  person  the  Osages  are  among  the  largest  and  best  formed  Indians, 
tod  are  said  to  possess  fine  military  capacities;   but  residing  as  they 
doio  villages,  and  having  made  considerable  advance  in  agriculture, 
tbey  seera  less  addicted  to  war  than  their  northern  neighbours,  to  whom 
4ie  use  of  rifles  gives  a  great  superiority.     Among  the  peculiarities  of 
Uik  people,  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  tradition  rela- 
tire  to  their  origin.     According  to  universal  belief  the  founder  of  the 
■atioo  was  a  soail  passing  a  quiet  existence  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ostgef  till  a  high  flood  swept  him  down  to  the  Missouri,  and  left  him 
exposed  on  the  shore.     The  heat  of  the  sun  at  length  ripened  him  into 
a  man;  but  with  the  change  of  his  nature  he  had  not  forgotten  his  na- 
tive se^^ts  on  the  Osage,  towards  which  he  inunediately  bent  his  way« 
He  was,  however,  soon  overtaken  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  when  happi- 
ly the  Great  Spirit  appeared,  and  giving  him  a  bow  and  arrow  showed 
him  how  to  kill  and  cook  deer,  and  cover  himself  with  the  skin.     Ue 
then  proceeded  to  his  original  residence,  but  as  he  approached  the 
rlrer,  he  was  met  by  a  beaver,  who  inquired  haughtily  who  he  was, 
and  by  what  authority  he  came  to  disturb  his  possession.     The  Osage 
answered  that  the  river  was  bis  own,  for  he  had  once  lived  on  its 
borders.     As  they  stood  disputing,  the  daughter  of  the  beaver  came, 
and  having  by  her  entreaties  reconciled  her  father  to  this  young 
stranger,  it  was  proposed  that  the  Osage  should  marry  the  young  bea- 
ver, and  share  with  her  family  the  enjoyment  of  the  river.  The  Osage 
reactity  consented,  and  from  this  happy  union  tliere  soon  came  the  vil- 
lage and  tiie  nation  of  the  Wasbasha,  or  Osages,  who  have  ever  since 
preserved  a  pious  reverence  for  their  ancestors,  abstaining  from  the 
chase  of  the  beaver,  because  in  killing  that  animal,  they  killed  a 
brother  of  the  Osage.     Of  late  years,  however,  since  the  trade  with 
the  whites  has  rendered  beaver  skins  more  valuable,  the  sanctity  of 
these  maternal  relatives  lias  visibly  reduced,  and  the  poor  animals 
have  nearly  lost  ail  the  privileges  of  kindred."     Vol.  I.  p.  8,  9. 

After  passing  the  Oreat  Bend  of  the  Missouri,  and  holding  a 
Jtry  solemn  and  ceremonious  council  with  the  Ricara  Indians, 
by  whom  they  are  treated  with  great  kindness  and  hospitality,  the 
party  arrive  among  the  old  Mandan  villages,  (he  remains  of  which 
are  scattered  along  each  side  of  the  river  within  a  space  of  twen- 
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tjr  milei :  almost  all  that  remaios  of  them  is  the  sturmiBdiag  walL 
the  fallen  heaps  of  earth  which  covered  the  houses^  and  here  aad 
there  humaD  skulls,  and  the  teeth  and  bones  of  men  and  different 
animals,  which  lay  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  ground — the 
melancholy  vestiges  of  savage  warfare ;  for  it  seems  that  the  Siouxi 
the  various  tribes  of  which  great  and  warlike  nation  inhabit  both 
sides  of  the  Missouri  under  different  names,  drove  the  Mandaos 
firom  then:  villages,  and  compelled  them  to  retire  forty  miles  higher 
up  the  river :  instances  of  this  kind  frequently  occur,  and  evince  the 
instability  of  the  Indian  nations.  The  original  seats  of  the  Sioux 
were  on  the  Mississippi,  but  thej  have  gradually  spread  themselves 
abroad,  and  are  now  subdivided  into  numerous  tribes,  some  of 
which  still  remain  on  the  Mississippi,  and  all  of  them  maintaining 
an  intercourse  and  communication  with  each  other. 

It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  settlement  of  the 
Mandans,  that  our  travellers  found  themselves  under  the  neces* 
sity  of  suspending  their  journey  on  account  of  the  increasing  se- 
verity of  the  season,  and  of  providing  themselves  with  winter* 
quarters  on  the  banks  of  the  river.    After  some  trouble  in  re- 
storing peace  and  a  good  understanding  between  the  Mandans  and 
Bicaras,  the  latter  of  whom  were  continually  instigated  by  the 
implacable  Sioux  to  continue  their  hostilities  with  the  former,  the 
winter-quarters  were  completed,  and  the  fort  piqueted  in,  so  that 
on  Christmas  day  the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  hoisted  for 
the  first  time  in  these  regions,  and  the  day  was  passed  in  great  festi- 
vity.    The  country  abounding  in  buffalo,  the  principal  difficulty 
in  supplying  themselves  with  provisions  was,  the  severity  of  ibt 
cold  and  the  depth  of  the  snow,  which  occasionally  subjected 
them  to  great  sufferings,  and  often  rendered  it  impracticable  for 
the  hunters  to  bring  in  the  game  they  had  killed.    Being  in  the 
latitude  of  between  47^  and  48*,  the  mercury  was  sometimes  30 
and  40  degrees  below  2ero,  and  the  snow  eighteen  inches  deep. 
The  Indians  hunt  the  buffalo  on  horseback  with  bows  and  arrows. 
Having  encircled  a  herd,  they  gradually  drive  them  into  a  plain, 
and  then  dashmg  in  among  them,  discharge  their  arrows,  till,  bj 
repeated  strokes,  they  have  inflicted  the  mortal  wound,  and  killed 
the  requisite  number;  when  the  game  bemg  collected,  the  attend- 
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tots  aod  sqnaws  come  up  from  the  rear,  and  skio  and  dresi  the 
animals. 

It  bas  freqnenfly  been  remarked,  that  the  Indians,  when  they  visit 
•or  cities  and  towns,  discover  or  afiect  a  great  degree  of  indiffer^ 
cnce  to  the  innumerable  novelties  that  present  themselves  on 
every  side.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  this  is  the  case  only 
upon  their  first  arrival,  and  especially  if  their  reception  is  formal 
and  attended  with  parade,  as  we  remember  was  the  case  with  the 
Creeks  and  Osages.  They  consider  it  then  as  undignified,  add 
anbecoming  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion,  to  be  gazing  about, 
sad  sufiering  their  attention  to  be  diverted  by  objects  in  which 
they  have  no  immediate  interest.  Their  pride,  too,  at  that  mo- 
flient,  represses  their  curiosity,  because  they  seem  to  be  aware 
that  too  much  wonder  will  expose  their  ignorance,  and  be  too 
manifest  an  acknowledgment  of  their  own  inferiority.  As  soon, 
however,  as  all  formalities  are  over,  they  then  indulge  their  natu*^ 
ral  feelings,  and  evince  as  much  curiosity  and  surprise  as  man  is 
susceptible  of  in  any  situation  whatever.  The  volumes  now  be- 
fore us  abound  with  instances  of  the  activity  of  these  feelings  and 
emotions  among  the  untutored  inhabitants  of  the  Missouri,  th^ 
Bocky  Mountains,  and  the  Columbia.  Among  the  Mandans, 
where  the  party  wintered,  the  tools  and  operations  of  the  black- 
smith,  in  particular,  excited  the  greatest  curiosity  and  surprise  ; 
bat  what  most  attracted  the  attention  and  raised  the  astonishment 
of  the  Indians  generally  along  the  whole  course  of  the  Missouri, 
was  Capt.  Clarke's  servant-man,  York,  a  remarkably  stout,  alhletic 
aegro,  around  whom  they  flocked,  and  examined  as  a  most  ex- 
traordinary monster.  Being  something  of  a  wag,  for  the  sake 
of  a  little  amusement,  he  told  them  that  he  had  been  a  wild  animal 
m  the  woods,  and  had  been  caught  and  tamed  by  his  master ;  and 
then  assuming  an  air  of  ferocity,  he  exhibited  some  feats  of  strength 
which  made  him  appear  to  them  really  terrible. 

It  was  the  remark  of  an  ancient  philosopher,  that  were  any  one 
to  be  carried  up  into  the  heavens,  he  would  be  transported  by 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  spectacle ;  but  that  his  admira* 
tioD  and  rapture  would  soon  be  succeeded  by  the  most  poignant 
ftffetf  that  he  had  no  companion  to  share  with  him  his  delight: 
sachy  he  adds,  is  the  desire  we  feel  to  comnuoicate  to  others  the 
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itroog  emotions  raised  in  our  souls.  The  simple  children  of  the 
wilderness,  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking,  gave  evidence  that 
this  is  indeed  a  feeling  inherent  in  human  nature.  In  several  in- 
stances, during  the  journey,  as  the  travellers  were  about  proceed- 
ing on  their  route,  after  a  short  halt,  Capt.  Lewis  was  importuned 
in  the  most  urgent  and  anxious  manner  by  some  of  the  Indians  who 
bad  come  a  little  distance  from  the  river,  to  delay  their  departure 
a  little  while,  till  the  arrival  of  their  wives  and  children,  who  were 
on  their  way  from  the  village,  in  order  that  they  might  share  with 
them  the  pleasure  of  having  their  curiosity  gratified  by  a  sight  of 
the  strangers,  and  particularly  of  the  black  man,  whom  they  con- 
sidered as  a  great  medicine,  the  meaning  of  which  will  be  presently 
explained. 

There  is  something  so  whimsical  in  the  religion  of  the  Man- 
dans,  that  we  cannot  take  leave  of  them  without  giving  the  follow- 
ing account  of  it  from  the  volume. 

*'  The  whole  religion  of  the  Maodans  consifits  in  the  belief  of  one 
great  spirit  presidios;  over  their  destioies.  This  being  must  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  good  genius,  since  it  is  associated  with  the  healing  art,  and 
(be  great  spirit  is  synonymous  with  great  medicine,  a  name  also  ap- 
plied to  every  thing  which  they  do  not  comprehend.  Each  individual 
selecU  for  himself  the  particular  object  of  his  devotion,  which  is  term- 
ed his  medicine,  and  is  eitlier  some  invisible  being,  or,  more  commonly, 
some  animal,  which  thenceforward  becomes  his  protector  or  bis  interces- 
sor with  the  great  spirit ;  to  propitiate  whom  every  attention  is  lavished^ 
and  every  personal  consideration  is  sacrificed.  *  1  was  lately  owner  of 
seventeen  horses,'  said  a  Mandan  to  us  one  day,  '  but  I  have  offered 
tliem  all  up  to  my  medicine,  and  am  now  poor.'  He  had,  in  reality, 
taken  all  his  wealth,  his  horses,  into  the  plain,  and  turning  them  loose 
committed  them  to  the  care  of  bis  medicine,  and  abandoned  them  for 
ever.  The  horses,  less  religious,  took  care  of  themselves,  and  the 
pious  votary  travelled  home  on  foot  Their  belief  in  a  future  state 
if  connected  with  this  tradition  of  their  origin  :  the  whole  nation  re- 
sided in  one  large  village  under  ground  near  a  subterraneous  lake :  a 
grape*vine  extended  its  roots  down  tc  their  habitation,  and  gave  theiB 
a  view  of  the  light :  some  of  the  most  adventurous  climbed  up  the  vine, 
and  were  delighted  with  the  sight  of  the  earth,  which  they  found  eo* 
vei'i'fl  with  buffalo,  and  rich  with  every  kind  of  fruits :  returning  with 
the  grapes  they  had  gathered,  their  countrymen  were  so  pleased  witk 
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the  taste  of  Ihem  that  the  whole  natioo  resolved  to  leave  their  dull  ro- 
ttdence  for  the  charms  of  the  upper  regioo ;  men,  women,  and  chiU 
dren,  asceoded  by  means  of  the  vine ;  bat  when  about  half  the  oatioo 
had  reached  the  surface  of  the  earth,  a  corpulent  woman,  who  was  chun* 
bering  up  the  vine,  broke  it  with  her  weight,  and  closed  upon  herself 
and  the  rest  of  the  nation  the  light  of  the  sun.  Those  who  were  left 
•B  earth  made  a  village  below,  where  we  saw  the  nine  villages ;  and 
when*  the  Mandaos  die,  they  expect  to  return  to  the  original  seats  of 
their  forefathers :  the  good  reaching  the  ancient  village  by  means  of 
the  lake,  which  the  burden  of  the  sins  of  the  wicked  will  not  enable 
them  to  cross."    Vol.  I.  p.  138,  139. 

The  winter  being  over,  and  the  river  clear  of  ice,  the  party  pre- 
pared to  quit  their  encampment  the  beginning  of  April.  They,  in 
the  Gral  place,  dismissed  the  6fteen  additional  soldiers  and  water- 
men, who  were  intended  to  accompany  them  no  farther,  and  then 
embarking  in  six  small  canoes  and  two  Perogues,  to  the  number  of 
thirty  persons,  continued  their  journey  up  the  river.  At  the  Man- 
dan  village.  Captain  Lewis  bad  been  so  fortunate  as  to  engage  in 
his  service,  as  an  interpreter,  a  Canadian  Frenchman,  who  had 
been  among  the  Chayenne  Indians  on  the  Black  mountains.  Hit 
wife,  with  an  infant  at  her  breast,  was  a  squaw,  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Shoshonees,  or  Snake  Tndians,  at  the  sources  of  the  Mis- 
touri,  in  the'^flocky  Mountains :  she  had  been  taken  prisoner  by 
the  Minatarees  when  young,  by  whom  she  had  been  sold  as  a 
slave  to  her  present  husband,  who  had  brought  her  up,  and  after- 
wards married  her ;  as  it  was  expected  that  the  travellers,  in  the 
course  of  their  route  through  the  mountains,  would  meet  with  her 
nation,  it  was  thought  she  would  prove  serviceable  as  an  interpret- 
er, and  in  conciliating  the  good  will  of  her  countrymen. 

,Oo  the  eighth  day,  they  passed  the  remains  of  two  recent  en* 
campments,  which,  from  the  hoops  of  small  kegs  found  in  them» 
they  bad  reason  to  conclude  had  been  used  by  the  Assinniboins, 
as  they  are  the  only  Indians  on  the  Missouri  who  use  spiritu- 
tUB  liquors.  They  obtain  it  from  the  British  company  of  traders, 
who  have  a  factory  on  the  Assinniboin  river,  about  150  miles  to 
Uie  north.  They  are  so  passionately  fond  of  it,  and  so  far  from 
eonsidering  drunkenness  as  disgraceful,  that  the  women  and  chil- 
irea  are  iovited  aild  permitted  to  join  in  the  reveh  •f  kutal  intoxi- 
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OKtioti  Willi  their  busbands  and  fathers.  Hoir  disgraceful  to  ci- 
illized  man,  that,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  profitable  traffick,  he  should 
thus  infuse  a  cruel  poison  into  the  veins  of  these  untutored  sods 
of  the  desert,  withering  all  the  hard  j  energies  of  their  nature,  and 
almost  extinguishing  in  their  breasts  every  latent  principle  of  ha- 
manitj. 

Of  the  nature  and  products  of  the  country  through  which  the 
party  was  now  passing,  the  following  passage  will  afford,  for  the 
present,  a  sufficient  description. 

*^  We  had  travelled  twenty-six  miles  through  a  country  similar  to  tbat 
of  yesterday,  except  that  there  were  greater  appearances  of  burnt  hills, 
tonishing  large  quantities  of  lava  and  pumicestone,  of  the  last  of 
which  we  observed  some  pieoes  floating  down  the  river,  as  we  had  pre* 
vionsly  done,  as  low  as  the  Little  Missouri  In  all  the  copses  of  wood 
are  the  remains  of  the  Assinniboin  encampments ;  around  us  are  great 
quantities  of  game,  such  as  herds  of  buffalo,  elk,  antelopes,  some  deer 
and  wolves,  the  tracks  of  bears,  a  curlue  was  also  seen,  and  we  obtain- 
ed three  beaver,  the  flesh  of  which  is  more  relished  by  the  men  than 
any  other  food  which  we  have.  Just  before  we  encamped  we  saw 
some  tracks  of  Indians,  who  had  passed  twenty-four  hours  before,  and 
left  four  rafts,  and  whom  we  supposed  to  be  a  band  of  Assinoiboins,  on 
their  return  from  the  war  against  the  Indians  on  the  Rocky  Mountains.^ 
Vol  L  p.  190. 

**  The  hills  of  the  Missouri  near  this  place  exhibit  lar^e,  irregular, 
broken  masses  of  rocks  and  stones,  some  of  which,  although  two  hun- 
dred feet  above  the  water,  seem  at  some  remote  period  to  have  been 
aabject  to  its  influence,  being  apparently  worn  smooth  by  the  agitation 
of  the  water.  These  rocks  and  stones  consist  of  white  and  ^ray  gra- 
nite, a  brittle  black  rock,  flint,  limestone,  freestone,  some  small  speci* 
mens  of  an  excellent  pebble,  and,  occasionally,  broken  stratas  of  a  black 
coloured  stone  like  petrified  wood,  which  make  good  whetstones.  The 
iisall  appearances  of  coal,  or  carbonated  wood,  and  pumicestone  still 
continue,  the  coal  being  of  a  better  quality,  and  when  burnt  affords  a 
hot  and  lasting  fire,  emitting  very  little  smoke  or  flame.  There  are 
large  herds  of  deer,  elk,  buffalo,  and  antelopes  in  view  of  us :  the  boP 
falo  are  not  so  shy  as  the  rest,  for  they  suffer  us  to  approach  withia 
ope  hundred  yards  before  they  run,  and  then  stop  and  resume  their  paa- 
tore  at  a  very  short  distance.  The  wolves  to^laj  pursued  a  herd  of 
them,  and  at  ki^th  caught  a  calf  that  was  unable  to  keep  up  with  tba 
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QBrt ;  the  mothers  oo  these  occasioos  defending  their  youag  u  loog  «i 
ihey  cao  retreat  as  fast  as  the  herd,  but  seldom  retaming  any  distanef 
to  seek  for  ihcra.'*    Vol  I.  p.  193, 194. 

By  the  beginning  of  May,  they  had  ascended  as  high  as  Milk 
Biver,  which  they  so  called  from  the  peculiar  whiteness  of  the  war 
ter^  such  as  might  be  produced  by  a  table  spoonfull  of  milk  io  a 
dish  of  tea.  The  woods  were  now  green,  and  the  country  on  both 
fides  of  the  Missouri  abounded  with  herds  of  buffalo,  deer,  elk, 
antelopes,  and  of  wolves,  their  constant  attendants.  The  trees  ex* 
faibited  frequent  instances  of  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  the 
beaver ;  and  one  tree,  of  nearly  three  feet  in  diameter,  was  seen 
completely  gnawed  through  by  these  persevering  animals.  In 
another  spot  their  ravages  were  so  extensive,  that  the  timber  was 
prostrated  for  a  space  of  three  acres  in  front  on  the  river  and  one 
In  depth,  and  a  great  part  of  the  trees  had  been  removed,  although 
some  of  them  were  as  thick  as  the  body  of  a  man.  The  Indians 
had  given  them  dreadful  accounts  of  the  strength  and  ferocity  of 
the  brown  or  grizzly  bear,  and  they  soon  had  an  opportunity  of 
realizing  the  description.  In  an  encounter  with  two  of  these  fu- 
rious beasts.  Captain  Lewis  was  pursued  by  one  of  them  after  be- 
ing wounded,  a  considerable  distance  before  he  could  reload  hia 
rifle,  when  a  shot  from  the  hunter  who  accompanied  him  brought 
him  to  the  ground.  The  wonderful  tenacity  of  life  in  these  ani- 
mals, added  to  their  immense  size,  renders  them  extremely  formi- 
dable. Nothing  but  a  shot  through  the  brains  will  stop  their  ca- 
reer, and  this  is  a  very  difficult  operation,  on  account  of  two  largt 
nniacles  which  cover  the  side  of  the  forehead,  and  the  sharp  pro* 
jection  of  the  centre  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  is  also  very  thick. 
The  following  instances  will  more  particularly  display  the  nature 
and  character  of  these  lords  of  the  Missouri. 

**  About  five  in  the  afternoon  one  of  our  men  who  had  been  afflicted 
with  biles,  and  suffered  to  walk  on  shore*  came  running  to  the  boats  with 
loud  cries  and  every  symptom  of  terror  and  distress :  for  some  time 
after  we  had  taken  him  on  board  he  was  so  much  out  of  breath  as  to  be 
unable  to  describe  the  cause  of  his  anxiety,  but  he  at  length  told  us 
fliat  about  a  mile  and  a  half  below  he  had  shot  a  brown  bear,  which  im- 
Mediately  tnned  and  was  la  close  pnrsait  of  him ;  bnt  the  bear  behg 
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badly  wouiKled  coiild  oot  overtake  him.  Captaio  Levis  with  feret 
men  immediately  went  in  search  of  him,  and  ha?] tig  found  bis  track  fol- 
lowed him  by  the  blood  for  a  mile,  and  fouud  him  concealed  i»  some 
thick  brushwood,  and  shot  him  with  two  balls  through  the  skult 
Though  somewhat  smaller  than  that  killed  a  few  days  ago,  he  was\ 
monstrous  aoimal,  aud  a  most  terrible  enemy  :  our  man  had  shot  him 
through  the  centre  of  the  luui^s,  yet  he  had  pursued  him  furiously  for 
half  a  mile,  then  returned  more  than  twice  that  distance,  and  with  hb 
talons  bad  prepared  himself  a  bed  in  the  earth  two  feet  deep  and  five 
feet  long,  and  was  perfectly  alive  when  they  found  him,  which  was  at 
least  two  hours  after  he  received  the  wound,"     Vol.  I.  p.  214. 

«*  Towards  evening  the  men  in  the  hindmost  canoes  discovered  a 
large  brown  bear  lying  in  the  open  grounds,  about  three  hundred  paces 
from  the  river :  six  of  them,  all  good  hunters,  immediately  went  to  at- 
tack him,  and  concealing  themselves  by  a  small  eminence  came  unper- 
ceived  within  forty  paces  of  him  :  four  of  the  hunters  now  fired,  aud 
each  lodged  a  ball  in  his  body,  two  of  them  directly  through  the  Ini^: 
the  furious  animal  sprang  up  and  ran  openmouthed  upon  them  ;  as  he 
came  near,  the  two  hunters  who  had  reserved  their  fire  gave  him  two 
"wounds,  one  of  which  breaking  his  shoulder  retarded  his  motion  for  a 
moment;  but  before  they  could  reload  he  was  so  near  that  they  w^re 
obliged  to  run  to  the  river,  and  before  they  reached  it  he  had  almost 
overtaken  them :  two  jumped  into  the  canoe ;  the  other  four  separated, 
and  concealing  themselves  in  the  willows  fired  as  fast  as  each  could  re* 
load :  they  struck  him  several  times,  but  instead  of  weakenin|^  the 
monster  each  shot  seemed  only  to  direct  him  towards  the  hunter,  till  at 
last  he  pursued  two  of  them  so  closely,  that  they  threw  aside  their 
guns  and  pouches,  and  jumped  down  a  perpendicular  bank  of  twenty 
feet  into  the  river;  the  bear  sprang  after  them,  and  was  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  hindmost,  when  one  of  the  hunters  on  shore  shot  him  in  the 
head  and  finally  killed  him  :  they  dragjred  him  to  the  shore,  and  found 
that  eight  balls  had  passed  through  him  in  different  directions ;  the  bear 
was  old  and  the  meat  tough,  so  that  they  took  the  skin  only,  and  re« 
joined  us  at  camp.**    Vol  I.  p.  216,  21 7. 

They  now  passed  the  Muscle  Shell  River,  which,  the  Indians  ior 
formed  themt  takes  its  rise  in  the  first  chain  of  the  Rocky  Moun* 
tains,  and  a  few  days  afterwards.  Captain  Lewis,  having  ascended 
a  lofty  hill  on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri,  caught  a  distant  view 
of  (heir  snowy  summits  ;  the  object  of  their  long  cherished  bope% 
and  the  reward  of  half  their  toils.    The  country  had  now  becone 
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fkiert  and  barren;  no  timber  was  to  be  teen,  but  some  fiiUly  «csft- 
tered  pine,  spmce,  and  dwarf  cedar  on  the  summitBy  or  along  the 
sides  of  bills,  and  the  appearance  of  coal,  burnt  earth,  pumice^ 
itone,  and  quartz,  was  frequent  and  abundant.  But  after  advancing 
a  iew  miles,  the  country  assumed  a  totally  difierent  aspect :  the 
hffls  retired  from  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  now  expanded  it* 
lelf  to  three  times  its  former  breadth,  interspersed  with  beautiful 
islands,  covered  with  cotton  wood.  The  low  grounds  appeared 
to  be  rich  and  fertile ;  the  hills,  of  diminished  size,  opened  into 
three  broad  valleys,  extending  to  the  north,  and  exhibiting  all  the 
beauties  of  vegetation,  enhanced  by  the  contrast  of  the  dreary 
wilds  they  had  just  passed,  in  emerging  from  the  last  ridges  of  th« 
black  mountains. 

A  natural  curiosity  soon  afterwards  presented  itself,  so  vast  and 
picturesque  in  its  scenery,  that  nothing  less  than  the  full  descrip^ 
lion,  extracted  literally  from  the  journal,  can  do  justice  to  the 
idbject. 

**  At  nine  niles  we  came  to  a  high  wall  of  black  rock  ririqg  from  the 
water's  edge  on  the  south,  above  the  clifis  of  the  river :  this  continued 
aWt  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  high,  open  plain,  tilt 
tkiee  niles  farther  9  second  wall,  two  hundred  feet  high,  rose  on  the 
same  side.  Three  miles  further  a  wall  of  the  same  kind,  about  two 
Imndred  feet  high  and  twelve  in  thickness,  appeared  to  the  north :  these 
UHs  and  river  clifl&  exhibit  a  most  extraordinary  and  romantic  appear^ 
ance:  they  rise  in  most  places  nearly  perpendicular  from  the  water, 
to  the  height  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet,  and  are  formed  of 
veiy  white  sandstone,  so  soft  as  to  yield  readily  to  the  impression  of 
water,  in  the  upper  part  of  which  lie  imbedded  two  or  three  thin  hori- 
zontal stratas  of  white  freestone  iosensible  to  the  raiu,  and  on  the  top 
is  a  dark  rich  loam,  which  forms  a  gradually  ascendiog  plain,  from  a 
VBtk  to  a  mile  and  a  half  iu  extent,  when  the  hills  again  rise  abruptly  to 
^M  height  of  about  three  hundred  feet  more.  Id  trickling  down  the 
ciUs,  the  water  has  worn  the  soft  saudstoiie  into  a  thousand  grotesque 
figures,  among  which,  with  a  little  fancy,  may  be  diseemed  elegant 
ranges  of  freestone  buil^gs,  with  columns  variously  sculptured,  and 
supporting  long  and  elegant  galleries,  while  the  parapets  are  adorned 
with  statuary :  on  a  nearer  approach  they  represent  every  form  of  ele- 
gant ruins ;  columns,  some  with  pedestals  and  capitals  entire,  others  mup 
tihted  and  prostrate,  and  some  rising  pyramidally  oyer  caph  other  till 
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tbej  (miilDale  io  asbarp  poiat  These  are  raried  by  niches,  aleoret^ 
aod  the  ctutomary  appearances  of  desolated  in»gid(icence :  the  iUusioa 
18  increased  by  the  number  of  martins,  who  have  buiH  their  globular 
nests  in  the  niches,  and  hoTer  over  the«  columns ;  as  in  our  country 
they  are  accustomed  to  frequent  large  stone  structures.  As  we  ad- 
Tance  there  seems  no  end  to  the  visionary  enchantment  which  sur- 
rounds us.  In  tlic  midst  of  this  fantastic  scenery  are  vast  ranges  of 
wallsy  which  seem  the  productions  of  art,  so  regular  is  the  workman- 
ship :  they  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  river,  sometimes  to  the  he^^ 
of  one  hundred  feet,  varying  in  thickness  from  one  to  twelve  feet,  be- 
ing equally  broad  at  the  top  ami  below.  The  stones  of  which  tbcy  mw 
ibniied  are  black,  thick,  and  durable,  and  composed  of  a  large  portion 
of  earthy  kiterroixed  and  cemented  with  a  small  quantity  of  sand,  aod  a 
considerable  proportion  of  talk  or  quartz.  These  stones  are  almost  bir 
variably  regular  parallelipeds  of  unequal  sizes  in  the  wall,  but  equally 
deep»  and  laid  regularly  iu  ranges  over  each  other  like  bricks,  each 
breaking  and  covering  the  interstice  of  the  two  on  which  it  rests;  but 
though  the  perpendicular  interstice  be  destroyed,  the  horizontal  one 
extends  entirely  through  the  whole  work :  the  stones,  too,  are  pnqpor- 
tipned  to  the  thickness^  of  tlie  wall  in  which  they  are  employed,  being 
largest  iu  tlie  thickest  walls.  The  thinner  walls  are  composed  of  a  sin- 
gle depth  of  the  parallelipeds  while  the  thicker  ones  coosbt  of  two  or 
more  depths :  these  walls  pass  the  river  at  several  places,  lisiag  firom 
the  water's  edge  much  above  the  sandstone  bluffs  which  they  seem  Is 
penetrate ;  thence  they  cross  in  a  straight  line  on  either  side  of  the 
river,  the  plains  over  which  they  tower  to  the  height  of  from  ten  ta 
seventy  feet,  until  they  lose  themselves  in  the  second  range  of  bilk: 
sometimes  they  run  parallel  iu  several  ranges  near  to  each  other,  soa^ 
times  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  have  the  appearance  of 
walls  of  ancient  houses  or  gardens.^'    Vol.  I.  p.  238,  239. 

Continuing  their  ascent  up  the  gfreaoH  they  arrived  at  a  point 
where  a  large  river,  running  from  the  north,  formed  a  junction  with 
the  Missouri ;  and  it  now  became  a  business  of  much  importanee,*lo 
ascertain  which  of  these  two  streams  is  the  river  which  the  Mina- 
taree  Indians  call  Ahmateahza,  or  Missouri,  and  which  they  de- 
scribed as  approaching  very  near  the  great  river  (now  called  the 
Columbia)  running  into  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  consequence  of 
mistaking  their  route  at  this  immense  distance  from  the  commence- 
ment of  their  journey,  they  being  now  two  thousand  five  huodit^ 
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euks  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mitsouri,  it  was  apprehen<}ed,  would 
prove  fatal  to  the  grea>  purpose  of  the  expedition.  Should  thej 
unfortunately  pursue  the  wrong  branch  of  these  confluent  itreami» 
and  of  course  be  obliged  to  return,  it  was  feared  that  the  travelling 
season  might  be  over,  and  their  men  become  too  much  disheartcn- 
•dto  render  that  active  and  zealous  support,  which  thej  had  hither- 
to tfibrded  their  leaders.  It  was  determined,  therefore,  to  detach  two 
parties  in  order  to  explore  both  branches,  while  others  were  sent 
mtf  to  penetrate  the  country,  and  endeavour  to  discover,  from  the 
Mug  grounds,  the  bearings  of  the  two  streams.  Captains  Lewis 
aid  Clarke,  in  the  mean  time,  ascended  together  some  high  groundi 
at  the  fork  of  the  rivers,  and  the  following  is  a  abort  descriptioii 
of  the  prospect  which  opened  to  their  view. 

••We  had  a  very  extensive  prospect  of  the  surrounding  couotrj :  on 
rreiy  aide  it  was  spread  into  one  vast  phin  covered  with  Terdare,  in 
wMdi  inmmierable  herds  of  buffalo  were  roaming,  attended  by  their 
enemies  the  wolves :  some  flocks  of  elk  also  were  seen,  and  the  solitary 
aiilelopes  were  scattered  with  their  young  over  the  face  of  the  plain. 
To  the  south  was  a  range  of  lofty  mouotalos,  which  we  supposed  to  be 
a  eoDtmuation  of  the  South  mountain,  stretching  themselves  from  south- 
mt  to  northwest,  and  terminating  abruptly  about  southwest  from  hs. 
These  were  partially  covered  with  snow;  but  at  a  great  distance  bo- 
hfnd  them  was  a  more  lofty  ridge  completely  covered  with  snow,  which 
teemed  to  Mkm  the  same  direction  as  the  first,  reaching  from  west  to 
the  north  of  northwest,  where  tlieir  snowy  tops  were  blended  with  the 
horizon.  The  direction  of  the  rivers  could  not  Imwever  be  long  distio* 
giiisbed,  as  ihey  were  soon  lost  in  the  extent  of  the  plain."  Vol  I. 
p.  243* 

Great  doubt  and  anxiety  still  remaining  on  the  subject,  Captains . 
Ijewis  and  Clarke  deemed  it  expedient  to  take  upon  themselvea 
thetmsinefis  of  personally  exploring  the  uncertain  streams.  Each 
htt'sg  accompanied  with  a  party  of  five  men,  they  set  out  and  ex- 
tended their  researches  up  both  rivers,  for  several  days,  to  a  consi- 
derable distance.  The  result  of  Captain  Lewises  observations 
was,  that  the  stream  to  the  north  was  not  the  true  Missouri,  and  it 
was  therefore  determined  to  pursue  the  southern  branch  until  they 
•hoold  reach  either  the  mountains  or  the  falls,  the  latter  of  which 


had  been  deck^ribed  to  them  by  f  be  Indmin  beloir.  Captaio  I^wii 
Iber^fore  set  out  the  next  morning  with  a  srrali  advance  partj* 
kavbig  the  rest  with  Captain  Clarke,  emplojed  in  preparing,  what 
the  Missouri  traders  call  Caches  or  hiding  holes,  for  depositing 
their  heavy  baggage  until  their  homeward  journey* 

On  the  third  day  after  his  departure  Captain  Lewis  had  the 
sublime  gratification  of  discovering,  and  of  being  the  first  to  be- 
hold, the  DL^gnificent  scene  which  is  thus  described : 

*^  In  this  diitxtion  Capiaiii  Lewis  bad  gooe  about  two  miles,  when  Us 
ears  were  saluted  with  the  agreeable  sound  of  a  fall  of  water,  and  as 
be  advanced,  a  spray  which  seemed  driven  by  the  high  southwest  wind 
arose  above  the  plain  lij^e  a  cohimn  of  smoke,  and  vaaisbed  in  an  So* 
stant*  Towards  this  poiot  he  directed  his  steps,  and  the  noise  in- 
creasing as  he  approached,  soon  became  too  tremendous  to  be  raiil«liea 
for  any  thing  but  the  great  falls  of  the  Missouri.  Havio|c  travelled 
aeven  miles  after  first  heariog  the  sound,  he  reached  the  falls  about 
twelve  o'clock ;  the  bills  as  he  approached  were  difficult  of  accesst 
and  two  hundred  feet  high :  down  these  he  hurried  with  impatieoee, 
and  seating  himself  on  some  rocks  uoder  the  centre  of  the  fiiUs,  en* 
joyed  the  subUme  spectacle  of  this  stupendous  object,  which  since  Ibe 
gwatioo  bad  been  lavishiog  its  msjgaificence  upon  the  desert,  unknown 
to  civilization. 

^  The  river  immediately  at  its  cascade  is  three  hnadred  yards  wMe, 
^  and  i§  pressed  in  by  a  perpendicular  cliff  oo  the  left,  which  rfaes  tn 
about  one  hundred  feet,  and  extends  up  the  stream  for  a  ailr;  oa  Ac 
right,  the  bkiff  is  also  perpendicular  for  three  hundred  yards  above 
the  (alls.  For  ninety  or  a  hundred  yards  from  the  left  clifi;  the  water 
falls  in  one  smooth,  even  sheet,  over  a  precipice  of  at  least  e%bty  ftet 
The  remaining  part  of  the  river  precipitates  itself  with  a  moie  rapid 
current,  but  being  received  as  it  fails  by  the  irregular  and  s<nelrbat 
prelecting  rocks  l^Iow,  forms  a  splendid  prospect  of  perfectly  white  foam 
two  hundred  yards  in  length,  and  eighty  in  perpendicular  eleva^sa. 
This  spray  u  dissipated  into  a  thousand  shapes,  sometimes  flying  up 
in  columns  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  which  are  then  opprmed  l^* 
larger  masses  of  the  white  foam,  on  all  which  the  sun  impresses  the 
brightest  cofours  of  the  rainbow. 

^  From  the  falb  he  directed  bis  course  southwest  up  the  river :  after 
passing  one  continued  rapid,  and  three  small  cascades,  each  three  or 
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Jbftt  Aet  b^  be  reactped)  at  the  dfetaaee  nf  Are  iriks^  a  setotod  (dl. 
Ike  riTcr  »  about  four  hundred  yards  wide,  aMd  for  the  diataoce  of  tbfot 
bttod.'Bd  throws  itself  over  to  the  depth  of  nioeteeQ  feet,  attd  so  irrefip> 
lorly  that  he  gave  it  the  name  of  the  Crooked  Falls.  From  the  southern 
shore  it  extends  obliquely  upwards  about  oDe  huodfed  and  fifty  yard% 
aod  theu  forms  an  acute  angle  downwards  nearly  to  the  comnieneeroefll 
of  four  small  isladds  close  to  the  northern  side.  From  the  perpendicular 
pitch  to  these  islands,  a  distance  of  more  than  one  hundred  yatds,  the 
vater  glides  down  a  sloping  rock  with  a  velocity  almost  equal  to  thai 
of  its  full.    AboTe  this  fall  the  river  bends  suddenly  to  the  north* 
vard :  while  viewing  this  place  Captain  Lewis  heard  a  loud  roar  above 
him,  and  crossing  the  point  of  a  hill  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  he  saw 
sue  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  in  nature :  the  whole  Missouri  is  sud- 
denly stopped  by  one  shelving  rock,  which»  without  a  single  niche,  and 
wiih  an  edge  as  straight  and  regular  as  if  formed  by  art,  stretches 
Ustlf  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  the  other  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
Mile.    Over  this  it  precipitates  Itself  in  an  even,  uninterrupted  sheet 
to  the  perpendicular  depth  of  fifty  feet,  whence,  dashing  against  (he 
foeky  bottom,  it  rushes  rapidly  down,  leaving  behind  it  a  spray  of  the 
forest  foam  across  the  river.    The  scene  which  it  presented  was  in- 
deed singularly  beautiful,  since,  without  any  of  the  wild,  irregular 
wblimlty  of  the  lower  falls,  it  combined  all  the  tegular  elegancies 
mUkb  the  fancy  of  a  paidter  would  select  to  form  a  be&utiiul  water- 
UL    The  eye  had  scarcely  been  regaled  with  this  charming  prospect, 
when,  al  the  diatatrce  of  half  a  mile,  Captain  Lewis  observed  another  of 
a  similar  kind :  to  this  he  immediately  basieoed,  and  found  a  cascade 
stretching  across  the  whole  river  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  with  a  de- 
soeot  of  fourteen  feet,  though  the  perpendicular  pitch  wlis  Only  sis 
iiet  Tfaisj  too,  in  any  other  neighbourhood,  would  have  been  an  object 
•f  gyeat  magnificence,  but  after  what  be  had  just  seen  it  became  of 
secondarf  interest :  his  curiosity  being  however  awakened,  he  deter* 
■wied  to  go  on,  even  should  night  overtake  him,  to  the  head  of  the  falls. 
He  tiierefore  pursued  the  southwest  course  of  the  river,  which  was  oae 
constant  succession  of  rapids  and  small  cascades,  at  every  one  of 
whitb  the  bhifi  grew  lower,  or  the  bed  of  the  river  became  more  on 
a  level  with  the  plains.  At  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  miles  he  arri* 
TSd  at  another  cataract  of  twenty^six  feet  The  river  Is  here  six  hundred 
yards  wide,  but  the  descent  is  not  immediately  perpendicular,  though 
the  titer  Mh  generally  with  a  regular  and  smooth  sheet;  for  about  one 
tMrd  of  the  descent  a  totk  protrudes  to  a  small  distance,  receives  the 
wiler  hi  its  passage,  and  gives  it  a  curve.    On  the  south  side  It  a  bean- 
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dftil  plain,  t  few  feet  abore  the  lerel  of  the  ftlb;  9m  die  MOTtk  tbe 
•cNiiitry  is  more  broken,  and  there  it  a  hill  not  far  from  the  river. 
Jnat  below  the  foils  is  a  little  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river- well 
•orered  with  Umber.  Here,  on  a  cottonwood  tree,  an  eagle  had  fixed 
its  nest,  and  seemed  the  undbputed  mistress  of  a  spot,  to  contest  whose 
dominion  neither  man  nor  beast  would  venture  across  the  gulfs  that 
surround  it,  and  which  is  further  secured  by  the  mist  rising  from  the 
lUls.  This  solitary  bird  could  not  escape  the  observation  of  the  In- 
dians, who  made  the  eagle's  nest  a  part  of  their  description  of  (he  falls, 
which  now  proves  to  be  correct  in  almost  every  particular,  except  that 
they  did  not  do  justice  to  their  height.'*    Vol.  I.  p.  260—264. 

The  rapids  and  cascades  above  the  falls  extend  in  one  con- 
tinued aeries  to  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles,  two  and  a  half 
miles  above  which,  the  Medicine  River,  one  hundred  and  thirty-se- 
ven yards  in  width,  descending  from  the  northwest,  forms  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Missouri,  and  the  united  streams  are  then  hurried 
and  precipitated  adown  the  rapids,  falls,  and  cascades,  in  one  con- 
tinued series  of  from  twelve  to  fourteen  miles,  making  a  descent 
of  three  hundred  and  fifty -two  feet  in  that  distance :  the  scene  is 
the  moat  wild  and  romantic  of  the  kind,  that  can  be  imagined. 
The  river,  which  is  fourteen  hundred  yards  wide,  at  the  head  of 
the  rapidsi  is  compressed  into  half  that  width  in  its  first  descent ;  it 
then  approaches  a  precipice  of  forty-eight  feet  high,  over  which  it 
pitches  with  a  contracted  current  of  four  hundred  and  seventy- 
three  yards ;  then  recovering  itself,  it  flows  on  with  a  more  gradual 
descent,  till  it  approaches  the  great  cataract,  when,  gatheriog 
strength  from  its  confined  channel,  which  is  now  only  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  yards  wide,  it  rushes  over  the  fall  to  the  depth 
of  eighty-eight  feet. 

It  became  necessary  now  to  have  recourse  to  a  portage  of 
eighteen  miles,  from  the  bottom  of  the  rapids  below  the  falls,  to 
the  head  of  the  rapids  and  cascades  above.  For  this  purpose 
the  canoes  were  hauled  on  shore,  a  part  of  the  baggage  de- 
posited in  a  CachCf  and  carriages  were  made  with  truck  wheels  to 
transport  the  remainder,  together  with  the  canoes.  In  tliis 
inaDoer  they  proceeded  to  travel  across  the  land  with  great  diffi- 
culty and  fatigue,  till  they  arrived  near  an  island  in  the  river, 
which  they  called  White  Bear  Island,  and  where  they  eacamped. 
1 
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Siace  their  arrival  a^  the  fidis,  tbey  had  repeatedly  heard  a 
ttrai^e  thundering  noise  proceeding  from  the  mountains*  It  wai 
heard  at  different  periods  of  the  day  and  night ;  sometimes  whea 
the  air  was  still  and  the  Ay  clear,  and  consisted  of  one  stroke 
only,  or  of  five  or  six  reports  in  quick  succession  like  the  dis*' 
charge  of  a  six  pounder  at  about  three  miles  distance.  The  Mi* 
nataree  Indians  had  frequently  spoken  of  this  noise  like  thunder, 
which  they  said  the  mountains  made,  and  some  of  the  watermen 
of  the  party  also  said,  that  the  Pawnees  and  Ricaras  gave  (bm 
same  account  of  a  nobe  heard  in  the  Black  Mountains  to  the  west- 
ward of  them.  The  watermen  had  a  notion  that  these  noises 
were  occasioned  by  the  bursting  of  the  rich  and  ripe  mines  of  siK 
Ter  in  the  bosom  of  the  mountains. 

Having  constructed  some  additional  canoes  to  carry  the  baggi^e, 
instead  of  the  large  boat  they  had  been  obliged  to  abandon  at  the 
portage,  they  resumed  their  journey,  and  soon  afterwards  came 
to  the  entrance  of  a  beautiful  river,  winding  through  a  charming 
VfJley,  in  which  numerous  herds  of  buffalo  were  feeding,  and 
which,  in  honour  of  the  secretary  of  the  navy,  they  called  Smith's 
RiTer. 

They  had  now  entered  within  the  first  ranges  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  became  very  anxious  to  meet  with  the  Shosho^ 
oees,  or  Snake  Indians,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  them 
tibe  necessary  information  as  to  the  course  they  were  to  pursue  in 
order  to  fall  in  with  some  of  the  branches  of  the  Columbia. 
Captain  Clarke  therefore  set  out  by  land  with  three  men,  and  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  river,  on  the  north  side,  while  the  restj 
ander  the  direction  of  Captain  Lewis,  continued  to  urge  their  way 
op  the  stream,  when  their  astonishment  was  excited  by  a  display 
of  natural  scenery  of  the  most  grand  and  majestic  description. 

"For more  than  thirteen  miles  we  went  along  the  numerous  bends 
of  the  river,  and  then  reached  two  small  islands;  three  and  three 
foarter  miles  beyond  which  is  a  small  creek  in  a  bend  to  the  left, 
above  a  small  island  on  the  right  side  of  the  river.  We  were  re- 
galed about  ten  o'clock,  P.  M.  with  a  thunder-storm  of  rain  and  hail, 
whieh  lasted  for  an  hour,  but  during  the  day  in  this  confined  valley, 
ftroBgh  which  we  are  passing,  the  heat  is  almost  insupportable;  yet 
wheaever  we  #btam  a  gHnpse  of  the  Mty  tops  of  the  nomtaliis  we 
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are  iaBfa11;ted  with  a  view  of  the  snow.  These  qdOoiiUios  have  Uieir 
•i<le8  and  Bummits  partially  varied  with  little  copses  of  pine,  cedar, 
and  balsam  fir.  A  mile  and  a  half  beyond  this  creek  the  rocks  ap^ 
proach  the  river  on  both  sides,  forming  a  most  sublime  and  extraordi- 
nary spectacle*  For  fire  and  three  quarter  miles  these  rocks  rise 
perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  height  of  nearly  twelve 
hundred  feet.  They  are  composed  of  a  black  granite  near  its  base, 
hut  from  its  lighter  colour  above,  and  from  the  fragments,  we  suppose 
the  upper  part  to  be  flint  of  a  yellowish  brovm  and  cream  cdomv 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  tremendous  than  the  frowning  dark* 
ness  of  these  rocks,  which  project  over  the  river  and  menace  us  vrith 
destruction.  The  river,  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  in  width, 
seems  to  have  forced  its  channel  down  this  solid  mass,  but  so  reluctant- 
ly has  it  given  way  that  during  the  whole  distance  the  water  is  very 
deep  even  at  the  edges,  and  for  the  first  three  miles  there  is  not  a  spot 
except  one  of  a  few  yards,  in  which  a  man  could  stand  between  the 
water  and  the  towering  perpendicular  of  the  mountain :  the  convul- 
sion of  the  passage  must  have  been  terrible,  since  at  its  outlet  there 
are  vast  columns  of  rock  torn  from  the  mountain  which  are  strewed 
on  both  sides  of  the  river,  the  trophies  as  it  were  of  the  victory.  Se* 
veral  fine  springs  burst  out  from  the  chasms  of  the  rock,  and  contriiNtte 
to  increase  the  river,  which  has  now  a  strong  current,  but  vary  fo^ 
Innately  we  are  able  to  overcome  it  with  our  oars,  since  it  would  be 
Impossible  to  use  either  the  cord  or  the  pole.  We  were  obliged  Is 
fo  on  some  time  after  dark,  not  being  able  to  find  a  spot  large  ewongk 
to  encamp  on,  but  at  length,  about  two  miles  above  a  sinall  bland  ii 
the  middle  of  the  river,  we  met  with  a  spot  on  the  left  sidd,  where 
we  procured  plenty  of  lightwood  and  pitchpine.  This  extraordinary 
range  of  rocks  we  called  the  gates  of  the  Uocky  Mountains.  We 
bad  made  twenty-two  miles,  and  four  and  a  quarter  miles  from  the 
entrance  of  the  gates.  The  mountains  are  higher  to-day  than  they 
were  yesterday.  We  saw  some  big-horns,  a  few  antelopes  and  beaver, 
but  since  entering  the  mountains  have  found  no  buffalo :  the  otter 
are  however  in  great  plenty:  the  mosquitoes  have  become  lets 
troublesome  than  they  were."    Vol.  I.  p.  310,  311. 

Two  days  after  passing  through  these  tremendous  adamantine 
gates,  they  were  delighted  to  find  that  the  Indian  woman  Saca- 
jawea^  the  wife  of  the  interpreter,  began  to  recognise  hef  native 
country,  and  Ibeir  spirits  were  cheered  by  being  told  by  fatr>  that 
tlie  tbree  forks  of  the  Missouri  were  at  bo  great  4ist|t^t«    lf# 
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Inclians  had  as  jet  made  their  appearance,  but  th^  flags  were 
kept  hoisted  io  the  canoes  to  apprize  (he  natives,  in  case  thej 
should  be  seen,  that  they  were  white  men,  and  friendly.  Captaia 
Clarke  and  his  small  detacfunent,  still  proceeding  on  shore  in  ad* 
vaoce,  continued  to  explore  the  mountains  and  valleys  in  the 
▼icioity  of  the  river  with  the  hope  of  meeting  with  the  Indians; 
n^hing  however  could  be  discovered  but  some  tracks  of  horses, 
and  kere  and  there  an  Indian  path.  The  difficulty  of  ascending 
the  stream  stniggTing  through  the  rocky  passes  of  the  mountains, 
became  very  great,  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  the  current, 
and  the  frequent  rapids  and  obstructions  in  the  channel ;  and  the 
Ben,  by  their  unremitting  exertions,  were  every  day  losing  their 
strength.  On  the  28th  of  July,  however,  they  reached  the  place 
where  the  Missouri  divides  itself  into  three  branches;  the  two 
largest  of  which  being  each  ninety  yards  wide,  and  so  perfectly 
ttmibr  in  character  and  appearance,  that  it  became  impossible  to 
decide  viiich  was  the  greater  or  the  real  Missouri.  Tbey  were 
iodaced  to  discontinue  for  the  present  the  name  of  Missouri, 
98d  gave  ia  the  sovthwest  branch  the  name  of  Jefferson,  in 
honour  of  the  projector  of  the  expedition ;  the  middle  branch 
tliey  called  Madison  River,  after  the  secretary  of  state,  and  the 
other,  which  was  a  little  below,  they  named  Gallatin  River.  These 
rivers  run  with  great  rapidity,  and  throw  out  large  volumes  of 
water;  their  beds  are  formed  of  smooth  pebble  and  gravel,  and 
tl^eir  waters  are  perfectly  transparent. 

Captain  Lewis  slill  continuing  with  his  exploring  party  to 
mike  excursions  in  various  directions,  and  by  ascending  the  high 
grounds,  to  make  observations  as  to  the  course  and  bearings  of 
the  strecuQB,  finally  concluded  that  the  middle  river  was  the  most 
likely  to  lead  them  to  the  country  of  the  Shosbonees.  This 
stream  they  therefore  began  to  ascend  ;  and  for  upwards  of  one 
imndred  and  fifty  miles  continued  to  struggle  with  all  the  vari- 
ous difficulties  incident  to  ripple's,  reefs,  and  shallows,  which  they 
eacountered  at  every  two  or  three  hundred  yards ;  at  the  former 
of  which  they,  were  obliged  to  haul  the  canoes  along  with  ropes, 
and  at  the  latter  places  to  drag  them  over  the  sand  and  stones 
with  the  greatest  labour.  Tae  hunters  were  continually  sent 
oat  in  search  of  deer  and  antelopes,  and  were  seldom  Hnsuccess- 
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ful.  They  were  sometifnes,  however,  led  oflfflo  far  io  the  chase 
as  to  lose  their  way  for  several  days,  and  in  one  instance  one  of 
them  was  absent  for  fifteen  days  before  he  was  able  to  rejcno  hit 
companions.  Geese  and  ducks  were  frequently  seen,  but  difll- 
cult  to  procure,  and  the  fruit  they  generally  found  were  car^ 
rants  of  every  colour,  goose  and  service  berries.  The  banks  of 
the  river  were  in  many  places  covered  with  rose  bushes  and 
briars,  but  so  liltte  timber  was  to  be  met  with,  that  often  wfaen 
they  encamped  to  cook  their  food,  they  were  obliged  to  use  wil- 
low branches  for  fuel. 

Repeated  endeavours  were  now  made,  by  sending  out  detach- 
ments, to  discover  the  Indians,  who,  they  began  to  imagine,  had 
got  alarmed  at  the  firing  of  the  guns,  and  had  retired  farther  into 
the  mountains  from  an  apprehension  that  their  old  enemies,  the 
Minatarees,  were  approaching.  Captain  Lewis  with  two  of  the 
hunters  proceeded  in  advance  through  the  wide  bottom  along  the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  and  soon  afterwards  fell  in  with  an  Inditii 
road  or  horse  path  leading  towards  a  point  where  the  river  en- 
tered the  mountain.  This  they  followedfor  about  fifteen  roilet^ 
till  they  reached  a  level  valley,  which  finally  expanded  mto  a 
beautiful  and  spacious  plain  about  ten  miles  long  and  six  in  width, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  gently  waving  hills,  intersected  by 
several  little  rivulets  from  the  mountains,  each  bordered  by  a 
wide  meadow.  The  whole  prospect  was  bounded  by  these  moun- 
tains, which  nearly  surrounded  it,  so  as  to  form  a  beautiful  cove 
sixteen  or  eighteen  miles  in  diameter.  The  interesting  scene 
which  soon  after  occurred  is  thus  related  in  the  original. 

''Captain  Lewis  a^ain  proceeded  on  early,  but  had  the  mortificatioB 
to  find  that  the  track  which  he  followed  yesterday  soon  disappea  er. 
He  determined,  therefore,  to  go  on  to  the  narrow  gate  or  pass  of  the 
river  which  he  had  seen  from  the  camp,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  re- 
cover the  Indian  path.  For  this  purpose  he  waded  across  the  river, 
which  was  now  about  twelve  yards  wide,  aud  barred  in  several  placet 
by  th^  dams  of  the  beaver,  and  then  went  straight  forward  to  the  pass, 
sending  one  man  along  tiie  river  to  his  left,  and  another  on  the  right, 
with  orders  to  search  for  the  road,  and  if  they  found  it  to  let  him 
know  by  raising  a  hat  on  the  muzzle  of  their  guos.  Is  this  order 
they  went  along  for  about  five  miles,  when  Captain  Lewis  perceived, 
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*w!Ui  tbe  iijeatest  delight  a  nmo  oq  horstbtck  at  the  dktaooe  of  two 
iiiilee  comiog  down  the  plain  towards  them.  On  ezamioiDg  him  with 
the  glais,  Captaio  Lewis  saw  that  he  was  of  a  diiferent  oatioo  frov 
ao7  Indiana  we  had  hitherto  met:  he  was  armed  with  a  bow  and  « 
quiver  of  arrows;  mounted  on  an  elegant  horse  without  a  saddle,  and 
a  small  string  attached  to  tlie  under  jaw  answered  as  a  bridle.  Con- 
vinced that  he  was  a  Shoshonee,  and  knowing  how  much  of  our  suc- 
cess depended  on  the  friendly  o/Bces  of  that  nation,  Capuin  Lewis 
was  full  of  anxietj  to  approach  without  alarming  him,  and  endeavouK 
to  convince  him  that  he  was  a  white  man.  He  therefore  proceeded 
00  towards  the  Indian  at  his  usual  pace :  when  they  were  within  a  mile 
of  each  other  the  Indian  suddenly  stopt;  Captain  Lewis  immediately 
followed  his  example,  took  his  blanket  from  his  knapsack,  and  holding 
it  with  both  hands  at  tbe  two  comers,  threw  it  above  his  head  and  un- 
folded it  as  he  brought  it  to  the  ground  as  if  in  the  act  of  spreading  it. 
This  signal,  which  originates  in  the  practice  of  spreading  a  robe  or  a 
«kin,  as  a  seat  for  guests  to  whom  they  wish  to  show  a  distinguished 
kindness,  is  the  universal  sign  of  firiendship  among  the  Indians  on  the 
Missouri  and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As  usual.  Captain  Lewis  repeated 
this  signal  three  times :  still  the  Indian  kept  his  position,  and  looked 
with  an  air  of  suspicion  on  Drewyer  and  Shields,  who  were  now  ad- 
vaadng  on  each  side.  Captain  Lewis  was  afraid  to  make  any  signal 
kr  them  to  halt,  lest  he  should  increase  the  suspicions  of  the  Indian^, 
who  began  to  be  uneasy,  and  they  were  too  distant  to  hear  his  voices 
Be,  therefore,  took  from  his  pack  some  beads,  a  looking-glass,  and  a 
few  trinkets,  which  he  had  brought  for  the  purpose,  and  leaving  his 
gun,  advanced  unarmed  towards  the  Indian.  He  remained  in  the  same 
position  till  Captain  Lewis  came  within  two  hundred  yards  of  him, 
when  he  turned  his  horse  and  began  to  move  off  slowly ;  Captain  Lew> 
is  then  called  out  to  him,  in  as  loud  a  v<race  as  he  could,  repeating  the 
word,  tabba  bone !  which  in  the  Shoshooee  language  means  white  man ; 
but,  looking  over  his  shoulder,  the  Indian  kept  his  eyes  on  Drewyer 
sod  Shields,  who  were  still  advancing,  without  recollecting  the  im- 
propriety of  doing  so  at  such  a  moment,  till  Captain  Lewis  made  a 
signal  to  them  to  halt:  this  Drewyer  obeyed,  but  Shields  did  not  ob*- 
•crve  it,  and  still  went  forward :  seeing  Drewyer  halt,  the  Indian 
tamed  his  horse  about  as  if  to  wait  for  captain  Lewis,  who  now  reached 
within  one  hundred  and  fifty  paces,  repeating  the  word  lahha  bone, 
and  holding  ^p  the  trinkets  in  his  hand,  at  the  same  time  stripping 
op  the  sleeve  of  his  shirt  to  shew  the  colom"  of  his  skin,  tlie  Indian 
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•afiered  hin  to  adriuice  Mritbin  ooe  handred  paces,  Hien  soddenljr 
torued  his  horse,  and  giring  him  the  whip,  leaped  across  the  creek  and 
disappeared  in  an  instant  among  the  willow  bushes :  with  htm  vamsh^ 
'  ed  all  the  hopes  which  the  siglrt  of  iiim  had  inspired  of  a  friendly  in- 
tvoduction  to  his  countrymen/'    Vol.  1.  p«  854—356. 

While  the  main  body  still  persevered  in  their  laborious  roote 
«p  the  river,  which  they  had  now  pursued  for  two  thousand  five 
hundred  miles,  and  which  began  to  grow  almost  innavigable  from 
its  shallowness,  Captain  Lewis  and  his  two  men,  for  the  two  fol- 
lowing days,  continued  to  reconnoitre  the  country,  in  hourly 
expectation  of  having  a  more  sociable  interview  with  the  natives 
than  at  their  last  rencontre.  Horse  tracts  were  frequently  seen, 
and  in  many  places  the  ground  was  torn  up,  as  if  by  the  Indiana  in 
digging  roots.  Proceeding  on  a  few  miles  farther,  and  still  in  ad* 
vance  of  the  boats,  though  occasionally  leaving  and  again  ap« 
proaching  the  river,  they  at  length  struck  into  a  large  plain  In- 
dian  path  winding  along  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  and  approachii^ 
obliquely  the  main  stream. 

<'  The  road  was  still  plain^  and  as  it  led  them  directly  on  towards  tlie 
mountain  the  stream  gradually  became  smaller,  till,  after  gmng  two 
miles,  it  had  so  greatly  diminished  in  width  that  one  of  the  men  in  a 
fit  of  enthusiasm,  with  one  foot  on  each  aide  of  the  river,  thanked 
God  that  he  had  lived  to  bestride  the  Missouri.  As  they  went  along 
their  hopes  of  soon  seeing  the  waters  of  the  Columbia  arose  almost  to 
painful  anxiety,  when,  after  four  miles  from  the  last  abrupt  turn  of  the 
river,  they  reached  a  small  gap  formed  by  the  high  mountains  which 
recede  on  each  side,  leaving  room  for  the  Indian  road.  From  tbt 
foot  of  one  of  the  lowest  of  these  mountains,  which  rises  with  a  gentle 
ascent  of  about  half  a  mile,  issues  the  remotest  water  of  the  Mis- 
souri. They  had  now  reached  the  hidden  sources  of  that  river,  which 
bad  never  yet  been  seen  by  civilized  man;  and  as  they  quenched 
^eir  thirst  at  the  chaste  and  icy  fountain— as  they  sat  down  by  the 
brink  of  that  little  rivulet,  which  yielded  its  distant  and  modest  tri- 
liute  to  the  parent  ocean,  they  felt  themselves  rewaided  for  all  their 
labours  and  all  their  difficulties.  They  left  reluctantly  this  interesting 
spot,  and  pursuing  the  Indian  road  through  the  interval  of  the  hilli^ 
arrived  9i  the  top  of  a  ridge,  from  which  they  saw  high  monntainp 
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ptr^iy  covered  with  snow,  still  to  the  west  of  them.  The  ridge  on 
whieh  they  stood  formed  the  dividiog  line  between  the  waters  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans*  They  followed  a  descent  much  steeper 
than  that  on  the  eastern  side»  and,  at  the  dbtance  of  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  reached  a  handsome  bold  creek  of  clear  cold  water  running  to  the 
westward.  They  stopped  to  taste  for  the  first  time  the  waters  of  the 
Colmnbia ;  and  after  a  few  minutes  followed  the  road  across  steep  hills 
and  low  hollows,  till  they  reached  a  spring  on  the  side  of  a  mountain : 
here  they  found  a  sufficient  quantity  of  dry  willow  brush  for  fuel,  and 
therefore  halted  for  the  night ;  and  having  killed  nothing  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  supped  on  their  last  piece  of  pork,  and  trusted  to  fortune 
for  some  other  food  to  nux  with  a  little  flour  and  parched  meal,  which 
was  all  that  now  remained  of  their  provisions.'^    Vol.  I.  p.  369,  360. 

TO  BB  COMTIKUBD. 


SPIRIT  OF  MAGAZINES,  kc. 


On  (he  genius  and  diaracter  of  Hozarih;  with  some  retnarks 
on  a  passage  in  the  writings  of  the  late  Mr*  Barry* 

[From  the  Reflector.] 

One  of  the  earliest  and  noblest  enjoyments  I  had  when  a  boj 
was  in  the  confemplation  of  those  capital  prints  by  Hogarthi  the 
Harlot^s  and  Rakers  Progresses^  which,  along  with  some  others^ 
bung  upon  the  walls  of  a  great  hall  in  an  old-fashioned  house  in 

shire,  and  seemed  the  solitary  tenants  (with  myself)  of  that 

antiquated  and  life-deserted  apartment. 

Recollection  of  the  manner  in  which  those  prints  used  to  affect 
me,  has  often  made  me  wonder,  when  I  have  heard  Hogarth  de- 
scribed as  a  mere  comic  painter,  as  one  whose  chief  ambition  was 
to  raise  a  laugh.  To  deny  that  there  are  throughout  the  prints 
which  I  have  mentioned  circumstances  introduced  of  a  laughable 
tendency,  would  be  to  run  counter  to  the  common  notions  of  man- 
kind ;  but  to  suppose  that  in  their  ruling  character  they  appeal 
chiefly  to  the  risible  faculty,  and  not  tirst  and  foremost  to  the 
very  heart  of  man,  its  best  and  most  serious  feelings,  would  be  to 
mistake  no  less  grossly  their  aim  and  purpose.  A  set  of  severer 
satires,  (for  they  are  not  so  much  comedies,  whv:h  they  have 
been  likened  to,  as  they  are  strong  and  masculine  satires,)  less 
mingled  with  any  thing  of  mere  fun,  were  never  written  upon  pa- 
per, or  graven  upon  copper.  They  resemble  Juvenal,  or  the  sa- 
tiric touches  in  Timon  of  Athens. 

I  was  pleased  with  the  reply  of  a  gentleman,  who,  being  asked 
which  book  he  esteemed  most  in  his  library,  answered  "  Shak- 
speare :"  being  asked  which  he  esteemed  next  best,  replied, 
"  Hogarth."  His  graphic  representations  are  indeed  books ; 
they  have  the  teeming,  fruitful,  suggestive  meaning  of  words. 
Other  pictures  we  look  at-— his  prints  we  read. 

In  pursuance  of  this  parallel,  I  have  sometimes  entertained 
myself  with  comparing  the  Timon  of  Alliens  of  Shakspeare 
(which  I  have  just  mentioned)  and  Hogarth's  Rakers  Progress 
together.  The  story,  the  moral,  in  both  is  nearly  the  same. 
The  wild  course  of  riot  and  extravagance,  ending  in  the  one  with 
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driving  the  Prodigal  from  the  society  of  men  into  the  solitude  of 
the  deserts,  and  in  the  other  witb-conducting  the  Rake  through 
big  several  stages  of  dissipation  into  the  still  more  complete  deso- 
lations of  the  mad-house,  in  the  plaj  and  in  the  picture  are  de- 
scribed with  almost  equal  force  and  nature.  The  levee  of  the 
Rake,  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  second  plate  in  the  series, 
b  almost  a  transcript  of  Timon's  levee  in  the  opening  scene  of 
that  play.  We  find  a  dedicating  poet,  and  other  similar  charac- 
ters, m  both. 

The  concluding  scene  in  the  Rak(?8  Progress  is,  perhaps,  su- 
perior to  the  last  scenes  of  Timoru  If  we  seek  for  something  of 
kiodred  excellence  in  poetry,  it  must  be  in  the  scenes  of  Lear's 
beginning  madness,  where  the  King,  and  the  Fool,  and  the  Tom- 
b'-Bedlam,  conspire  to  produce  such  a  medley  of  mirth  checked  by 
misery,  and  misery  rebuked  by  mirth;  where  the  society  of 
those  <' strange  bed-fellows,''  which  misfortunes  have  brought 
Lear  acquainted  with,  so  finely  sets  forth  the  destitute  state  of 
the  monarch,  while  the  lunatic  bans  of  the  one,  and  the  disjointed 
nyinga,  and  wild  but  pregnant  allusions  of  the  other,  so  wonder- 
fully sympathize  with  that  confusion,  which  they  seem  to  assist  in 
the  production  of,  in  the  senses  of  that  **  child  changed  father." 

In  the  scene  in  Bedlam,  which  terminates  the  Rake*8  Progress^ 
we  find  the  same  assortment  of  the  ludicrous  with  the  terrible. 
Here  is  desperate  madness,  the  overturning  of  originally  strong 
thinking  faculties,  at  which  we  shudder,  as  we  contemplate  the 
duration  and  pressure  of  affliction  which  it  must  have  asked  to  de- 
stroy such  a  building ;— and  here  is  the  gradual,  hurtless  lapse 
into  idiocy,  of  faculties,  which  at  their  best  of  times  never  havmg 
been  strong,  we  look  upon  the  consummation  of  their  decay  with 
DO  more  of  pity  than  is  consistent  with  a  smile.  The  mad  tay- 
fer,  the  poor  driveller  that  has  gone  out  of  h*is  wits  (and  truly  be 
appears  to  have  had  no  great  journey  to  go  to  get  past  their  con- 
fines) for  the  love  of  Charming  Betty  Careless — these  half- 
hoghable,  scarce*pitiable  objects  take  off  from  the  horror  which 
the  principal  figure  would  of  itself  raise,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  assist  the  feeling  of  the  scene  by  contributing  to  the  general 
BOtioa  of  its  subject : — 

Madness,  thou  chaos  of  the  brain, 
What  art,  that  pleasure  giv'st,  and  pain  ? 
Tyranny  of  Fancy's  reign ! 
Mechanic  Fancy,  that  can  build 
Vast  labyrinths  and  mazes  wild, 
With  rule  disjointed,  shapeless  measure, 
FiFl'd  with  horror,  fili'd  with  pleasure ! 
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Shapes  of  lu>rror,  that  weuifl  e^en 
Cast  doubts  of  ^nevcj  upon  heaves. 
Shapesu  of  pleasure,  that,  but  seeii« 
Would  split  the  ahakiug  ^ides  of  ^leeii. 

Is  it  carrying  the  spirit  of  comparison  to  excesa  to  reioark  (jaat 
ID  the  poor  kneeling)  weeping  female^  who  accompanies  her  se- 
ducer m  his  sad  decaj,  there  is  something  analogous  (p  Eeot,  or 
Caius,  as  he  delights  rather  to  be  called,  in  Lear — the  aobtest 

i pattern  of  virtue  which  even  Shakspeare  has  conceived— *yrho 
bllows  his  royal  master  in  banishment^  that  had  pronounced  hk 
banishment,  and,  forgetful  at  once  of  his  wrongs  and  djjB^itie^ 
taking  on  himself  the  disguise  of  a  menial,  retains  his  fidelity  {fi 
the  figure,  his  loyalty  to  the  carcass,  the  shadow,  the  shall,  aivl 
empty  husk  of  Lear  ? 

In  the  perusal  of  a  book,  or  of  a  picture,  much  of  the  impr^ 
Bion  which  we  receive  depends  upon  the  habit  of  mind  which  W9 
bring  with  us  to  such  perusal.  The  same  circumstance  may  make 
.one  person  laugh,  which  shall  render  another  very  serious;  ocio 
the  same  person  the  first  impression  may  be  corrected  by  aftec^ 
thought.  The  misemployed,  incongruous  characters  at  the  Htitr 
lot*8  Funeralf  on  a  superficial  inspection,  provoke  to  laughter; 
but  when  we  have  sacrificed  the  first  emotion  to  levity,  a  very 
different  frame  of  mind  succeeds,  or  the  painter  has  lost  half  b« 

Eurpose*  I  never  look  at  that  wonderful  assemblage  of  depraived 
eingSi  who,  without  a  grain  of  reverence  or  pity  in  their  pevr 
verted  minds,  are  performing  the  sacred  exteriors  of  duty  to  the 
relics  of  their  departed  partner  in  folly,  but  I  am  as  much  moved 
to  sympathy  from  the  very  want  of  it  in  them,  as  I  should  be  by 
the  finest  representation  of  a  virtuous  death-bed  surrounded  k^ 
real  mourners,  pious  children,  weeping  friends-^perhaps  mote  by 
the  very  contrast.  What  reflections  does  it  not  awake,  of  the 
dreadful  heartless  state  in  which  the  creature  (a  female  too)  most 
have  lived,  who  in  death  wants  the  accompaniment  of  one  genu* 
ine  tear.  That  wretch  who  is  removing  the  lid  of  the  coffin  to 
ffoit  upon  the  corpse  with  a  face  which  indicates  a  perfect  negar 
tion  of  all  goodness  or  womanhood — the  hypocrite  parson  ani 
his  demure  partner— all  the  fiendish  group — So  a  thoughtful  miod 
present  a  moral  emblem  more  affecting  than  if  the  poor  friendlesi 
carcass  had  been  depicted  as  thrown  out  to  the  woods,  where 
wolves  bad  assisted  at  its  obsequies,  itself  furnishing  forth  its  owi 
funeral  banquet. 

It  is  easy  to  laugh  at  such  incongruities  as  are  met  together  in 
this  picture — incongruous  objects  being  of  the  very  essence  of 
laughter — but  surely  the  laugh  is  far  different  in  its  kind  from 
that  thoughtless  species  to  which  we  are  moved  by  mere  farce 
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ud  grotesque*  We  liiigh  when  Ferdtnaad  Count  Fatfaooii  at 
the  first  sight  of  the  white  cliffs  of  Brit^  feeh  his  heart  yearn 
with  filial  fondness  towards  the  land  of  his  progenitors^  which  be 
11  comii^  to  fleece  and  iduoder«-«we  sniHe  at  the  exquisite  irony 
of  the  passage— but  if  we  are  not  led  on  by  such  passages  to 
MNne  more  salutary  feeling  than  laughter^  we  are  very  negligent 
perasera  of  theaii  in  book  or  picture. 

It  IB  the  feshiofl  with  those  who  cry  up  the  great  historical 
sehool  in  this  country,  at  the  head  of  which  Shr  Joshua  Reynolds 
i8  plaeed».to  exclude  Hogarth  from  that  schooli  as  an  artist  of  an 
inferior  and  vulgar  class.  Those  persons  seem  to  me  to  confound 
the  painting  of  subjects  in  common  or  vulgar  life  with  the  being  a 
vol^  artist.  The  quantity  of  thought  which  Hogarth  crowds 
mio  every  picture  would  alone  unvulgarise  every  subject  which 
be  might  choose.  Let  us  take  the  lowest  of  hb  subjects,  the 
print  called  Cfin  Lane*  Here  is  plenty  of  poverty  and  low  stuff 
to  Asgust  upon  a  superficial  view ;  and,  accordingly,  a  cold  spec* 
tstor  feeb  himself  immediately  disgusted  and  repelled.  I  have 
seen  many  turn  away  from  it,  not  beiiq;  able  to  bear  it.  The 
fsme  persons  would,  perhaps,  have  looked  with  great  complacen- 
cy upon  Poussin's  celebrated  picture  of  the  Plagw  at  Athen$* 
DiseaiBe  and  Death,  and  bewildering  Terror,  in  Athenian  gar* 
taento,  are  endurable,  and  come,  as  the  delicate  critics  express  it, 
within  the  *^  limits  of  pleasurable  sensation,'*  But  the  scenes  of 
their  own  St  Giles's,  delineated  by  their  own  countryman,  are  too 
Aocking  to  think  of.  Yet,  if  we  could  abstract  our  minds  from 
the  fascinating  colours  of  the  picture,  and  forget  the  coarse  exe- 
ciftbn  (in  some  respects)  of  the  print,  intended,  as  it  was,  to  be  a 
eheap  plate,  accessible  to  the  poorer  sort  of  people,  for  whose  m- 
stniction  it  was  done,  I  think  we  could  have  no  hesitation  in  con* 
ferring  the  palm  of  superior  genius  upon  Hogarth,  comparing  this 
vork  of  his  with  Poussin's  picture.  There  is  more  of  imagina- 
tion in  it-^tfiat  power  which  draws  all  things  to  one— which 
makes  things  animate  and  inanimate,  beings  with  their  attributes, 
sabjects  and  their  accessaries,  take  one  colour,  and  serve  to  one 
eftct*  Every  thing  in  the  print,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  felk. 
fivery  part  is  full  of  ^*  strange  images  of  death.**  It  is  perfectly 
ttnazing  and  astounding  to  look  at  Not  onlv  the  two  prominent 
figures,  the  woman  and  the  halfdead  man,  which  are  as  terrible  as 
say  thing  which  Michael  Angelo  ever  drew,  but  every  thing  else 
in  the  print,  contributes  to  bewilder  and  stupify — the  very  houses, 
as  I  heard  a  friend  of  mine  expres^t,  tumbling  all  about,  bi  va« 
lious  directions,  seem  drunk-— seem  absolutely  reeling  from  the 
effect  of  that  diabolical  spirit  of  frenzy  which  goes  forth  over  the 
whole  composition.     To  show  the  poetical  and  almost  prophet' 
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ical  conception  in  the  artist,  one  little  circumstance  may  sen^* 
Not  content  with  the  djing  and  dead  figures,  which  he  hMi 
strewed  in  profusion  over  the  proper  scene  of  the  action,  he  showr 
you  what  (of  a  kindred  nature)  is  passing  beyond  it  Close  by^ 
the  shell,  in  which,  by  direction  of  the  parish  beadle,  a  maa  h 
depositing  his  wife,  is  an  old  wall,  which,  partaking  of  the  uih«^ 
rersal  decay  around  it,  is  tumbling  to  pieces.  Through  a  gp^  m 
this  wall  are  seen  three  figures,  which  appear  to  make  a  part-ift 
some  funeral  procession  which  is  passing  by  on  the  other  side  of 
(he  wall,  out  of  the  sphere  of  thb  composition.  Thb  extendiBj; 
of  the  interest  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  subject  could  only  have 
been  conceived  by  a  great  genius.  Shakspear^,  ui  bis  de8cri|K 
tion  of  the  Painting  of  the  Trojan  War,  in  his  Tarqmn  and  Im- 
trectj  has  introduced  a  similar  device,  where  the  painter  naade  % 
part  stand  for  the  whole : 

For  much  imaginary  work  was  there, 
Conceit  deceitful,  so  compact,  so  kind, 
That  for  Achilles'  image  stof  d  his  spear, 
Grip'd  in  an  armed  hand ;  himself  behind 
Was  left  unseen,  save  to  the  eye  of  mind : 
A  hand,  a  foot,  a  &ce,  a  leg,  a  head, 
Stood  for  the  whole  to  be  imaged. 

This  he  well  calls  imaginary  work^  where  the  spectator  must 
meet  the  artist  in  his  coBoeptions  half  way ;  and  it  is  peculiar  to 
tiie  confidence  of  high  genius  alone  to  trust  so  much  to  spectator* 
or  readers.  Lesser  artists  show  every  thing  distinct  and  full,  as 
they  require  aa  object  to  be  made  out  to  themselves  before  they 
can  comprehend  it. 

When  I  think  of  the  power  displayed  in  this  (I  will  not  hesi* 
fate  to  say)  sublime  print,  it  seems  to  me  the  extreme  narrowness 
of  system  alone,  and  of  that  rage  for  classification,  by  which,  Uf 
matters  of  taste  at  least,  we  are  perpetually  perplexmg  instead  of 
arranging  our  ideas,  that  would  make  us  concede  to  the  work^ 
Poussin,  above  mentioned  and  deny  to  this  of  Hogarth,  the  namo 
of  a  grand  serious  composition. 

We  are  for  ever  deceiving  ourselves  with  names  and  theories* 
We  call  one  man  a  great  historical  painter,  because  he  has  taken 
for  his  subjects  kings,  or  great  men,  or  transactions  over  which 
time  has  thrown  a  grandeur.  We  term  another  the  painter  of 
common  life,  and  set  him  down  in  our  minds  for  an  artist  of  an  in* 
ferior  class,  without  reflecting  whether  the  quantity  Df  thoHgbl 
shown  by  the  latter  may  not  much  more  than  level  the  distinctioit, 
-which  their  mere  choice  of  subjects  may  seem  to  place  betweeii. 
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ibtm^  or  wbetlier,  in  fiict,  firom  that  very  comiiion  life  a  great 
avtkt  may  not  extract  as  deep  an  interest  as  another  man  from 
what  we  are  pleased  to  call  history* 

.  I  entertain  the  highest  respect  for  the  talents  and  virtues  of 
Reynolds,  but  I  do  not  like  that  his  reputation  should  overshadow 
and  stifle  the  merits  of  such  a  man  as  Hogarth^  nor  that  to  mere 
■aoKs  and  classifications  we  should  be  content  to  sacrifice  one  of 
die  greatest  ornaments  of  England. 

.  I  would  ask  the  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Reynolds,  whe« 
Amt  in  the  countenances  of  his  Staring  and  Orinning  Despair^ 
which  he  has  given  us  for  the  faces  of  Ugolino  and  dying  Beau- 
fiorl,  there  be  any  thing  comparable  to  the  expression  which  Ho- 
gpnrth  has  put  into  the  face  of  his  broken-down  Rake  in  the  last 
pble  but  one  of  the  Rakers  ProgresSj*  where  a  letter  from  the 
manager  is  brought  to  him  to  say  that  his  play  *<  will  not  do.'' 
Here  all  is  easy,  natural,  undistorted ;  but,  withal,  what  a  mass  of 
wo  is  here  accumulated  1— »the  long  history  of  a  misspent  life  is 
compressed  into  the  countenance  as  plainly  as  the  series  of  plates 
before  had  told  it;  here  is  no  attempt  at  Gorgonian  looks,  which 
are  to  freeze  the  beholder,  no  grinning  at  the  antique  bed-posts, 
00  face-making,  or  consciousness  of  the  presence  of  spectators  in 
or  oat  of  the  picture,  but  grief  kept  to  a  man's  self,  a  face  re- 
tiring from  notice,  with  the  shame  which  great  anguish  sometimes 
brings  with  it — ^a  final  leave  taken  of  hope — the  coming  on  of 
vacancy  and  stupefaction — ^a  beginning  alienation  of  mind,  look- 
11^  like  tranquillity*  Here  is  matter  for  the  mind  of  the  beholder 
to  feed  on  for  the  hour  together — matter  to  feed  and  fertilize 
the  mind.  It  is  too  real  to  admit  one  thought  about  the  power 
of  the  artist  who  did  it.  When  we  compare  the  expression  in 
SDbjects  which  so  fairly  admit  of  comparison,  and  find  the  supe* 
riority  so  clearly  to  remain  with  Hogarth,  shall  the  mere  con- 
temptible  difference  of  the  scene  of  it  being  laid  in  the  one  case 
in  our  Fleet  or  King's  Bench  Prison,  and  in  the  other  in  the 
State  Prison  of  Pisa,  or  the  bedroom  of  a  cardinal— or  that  the 
subject  of  the  one  has  never  been  authenticated,  and  the  other  is 
matter  of  history— -so  weigh  down  the  real  points  of  the  compa- 
rison, as  to  induce  us  to  rank  the  artist  who  has  chosen  the  one 
scene  or  subject  (though  confessedly  inferior  in  what  constitutes 
die  soul  of  his  art)  in  a  class  from  which  we  exclude  the  better 

*  The  firat  fkoe,  perhapi,  hi  All  Hogartli  for  tenouf  ezpreMMD.  That  vfaieli 
«ome*  next  to  it^  I  think,  is  the  jaded  morniag  coontenanee  of  the  Debaaehee^  in 
tt«  leeond  plate  of  the  Marriage  AlamodCf  whieh  lectoret  ou  the  Taoitr  of  ple%« 
pre  |B  M'JibI/  pM  anj  thing  in  BecTeBiastef . 
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geDuis  (who  his  happened  to  make  choice  of  the  other)  with 
«ome(hing like  dic^race ^.^ 

The  Boys  under  Demoniacal  PoaaefSJon,  ofRaphael  and  Do*. 
mtnichino,  by  what  law  of  classification  are  we  bound  to  assigH 
them  to  belong  to  the  great  style  in  painting,  and  to  degrade  iota 
an  inferior  class  the  Rake  of  Hogarth,  when  he  is  the  Madmui  kt 
the  Bedlam  scene  ?  I  am  sure  he  is  far  more  impressive  tlttn 
either.  It  is  a  face  which  no  one  who  has  seen  can  easily  forgets 
There  is  the  stretch  of  human  suffering  to  the  utmost  endurance^ 
severe  bodily  pain,  brought  on  by  strong  mental  agony,  the 
frightful,  obstinate  laugh  ^  madn^8-*yet  all  so  unforced  and 
natural,  that  those  who  never  were  witness  to  madness  m  real  Bfi^/ 
think  they  see  nothing  but  what  is  familiar  to  them  in  this  face# 
Here  are  no  tricks  of  distortion,  nothing  but  the  natural  buee  of 
agony*  This  is  high  tragic  painting,  and  we  might  as  well  dcajr 
to  Sbakspeare  the  honours  of  a  great  tragedian,  because  he  has  kh  ' 
terwoven  scenes  of  mirth  with  the  serious  business  of  his  plays,  as 
refuse  to  Hogarth  the  same  praise  for  the  two  concluding  scenes 
of  the  Rake^M  Progress^  because  of  the  Comic  Lunaticsf  wbieh 
he  has  thrown  into  the  one,  or  the  Alchymist  that  he  has  intro-* 
diiced  in  the  other,  who  is  paddling  in  the  coals  of  his  furnace, 
keeping  alive  the  flames  of  vain  hope  within  the  very  walls  of  the 
prison  to  which  the  vanity  has  conducted  him,  which  have  taught 
the  darker  lesson  of  extinguished  hope  to  the  desponding  figoM 
who  is  the  principal  person  of  the  scene. 

1 8ir  Joshua  Rejnolils,  somewhere  in  hit  lectures,  spe«ks  of  the  pre9tmtii0i  ^ 
Hogarth  in  attemptinjg;  tlie  grand  style  in  |»ainting,  by  which  he  means  his  choiee  of 
certain  Scripture  subjects.  Hogarth's  excursions  into  Holy  Lknd  were  not  very  b«- 
meroQfy  but  what  he  has  left  us  in  this  kind  ha?e  at  least  this  merir,  that  they  hava- 
expression  of  9ome  9ort  or  other  in  them— the  Child  Mooeo  bifort  Pharuok* 
Daughter^  for  instance,  which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  Sir  Joshua  KeTnolds*fe 
JRepote  in  Bgypt^  painted  for  Macklin^s  Bible*  where,  for  a  Madona,  he  has  nib* 
stitutedni  tlccpy,  insensible,  unmotherly  girl,  one  so  little  worthy  to  have  been  se- 
lected as  the  mother  of  the  Saviouri  that  she  seems  to  have  neither  heart  nor  feelhig 
to  entitle  her  to  become  a  mother  at  all.  Hut,  indeed,  the  race  <^  Vir^  Msr^ 
painters  seems  to  have  been  cut  up, -root  and  branch,  at  the  Reformation.  Ouffi 
artists  are  too  good  Protestants  to  give  life  €0  that  admirable  commixture  of  mater-, 
fial  tenderness  with  reverential  awe,  and  wonder  approaching  to  worship,  with  wWob 
the  Virghi  Mothert  of  L.  da  Vinci  and  Itaphacl  (diemselves,  by  their  divine  aoua- 
tenamea,  invitbr  men  to  worship)  coDtcmplatc  tlie  union  of  the  two  natures  in  (hft 
persoi  ef  their  Heaven-bom  Infant 

f  There  are  ef  madmen,  aa  there  are  of  tame» 

Jill  humour*d  not  alike*    We  have  here  some 

So  apish  and  ftiatastio,  play  with  a  feather; 

And  thouffh  'twould  gneve  a  soul  to  see  God*s  hnag* 

So  blemish'd  and  defao*d,  yet  do  they  aol 

Sueh  antie  and  such  pretty  lunacies. 

That,  spite  of  sorrow,  thay  will  make  yoa  saMle* 

Others  again  we  have,  like  angry  lions, 

Fierce  as  wild  bulls,  unUmable  as  flios, 

HmeH  Whdre. 
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it  k  the  foree  of  these  kindly  admixtures  which  assimilatefl 
the  scenes  of  Hogarth  and  of  Shakspea^  to  the  drama  of  real 
life^  where  no  Buch  thing  as  pure  tragedy  is  to  be  found :  but 
merriment  and  infeKcitjr,  ponderous  crime  and  feather-light  var 
tSty^  like  twi«formed  births,  disagreeing  complexions  of  one  in* 
tflstm,  perpetually  unite  to  show  forth  motley  spectacles  to  the 
w«rid.  Then  it  is  that  the  poet  or  painter  shows  his  art,  when, 
IB  tlie  selection  of  these  comic  adjuncts,  he  chooses  such  circum- 
itaaces  as  shall  relieve,  contrast  with,  or  fall  into,  without  form- 
ing  a  violeiit  oppositien  to,  his  principal  object.  Who  sees  not 
tbt'  the  (}ravedigger  in  Hamlet,  the  Fool  in  Lear,  hare  a  kind 
of  correspondency  to,  and  fall  in  with,  the  subjects  which  they 
Mem  to  interrupt,  while  the  comic  stuff  in  Venice  Preserved^ 
ud  the  doggerel  nonsense  of  the  Cook  and  his  poisoning  asso- 
ciates in  the  Hollo  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  are  pure,  irrele* 
nat,  impertinent,  discords — as  bad  as  the  quarrelling  dog  and 
cat  under  the  table  of  the  Lord  and  the  Disciples  at  Emmau9 
of  Titian? 

i^ot  to  tire  the  reader  with  perpetual  reference  to  prints  which 
be  amy  not  be  fortunate  enough  to  possess,  it  may  be  sufficient  to 
remark,  that  the  same  tragic  cast  of  expression  and  incident, 
blended  in  some  instances  with  a  greater  alloy  of  comedy,  cha- 
racterises his  other  great  work,  the  Marriage  Alamode,  as  well  aa 
those  less  elaborate  exertions  of  his  genius,  the  prints  called  /»• 
iwtry  and  Idleness^  the  Distrest  Potty  &c«  forming,  with  the 
HatioVs  and  Rak^s  Progresses,  the  most  considerable,  if  not  the 
larg^,  class  of  his  productions — enough  surely  to  rescue  Hogarth 
fitwi  the  ia\putation  of  being  a  mere  buffoon,  or  one  whose  gene- 
ral ann  was  only  to  shake  the  sides. 

There  rernams  a  very  numerous  class  of  his  performances^ 
the  object  of  which  must  be  confessed  to  be  principally  comic* 
But  m  all  of  them  will  be  found  something  to  distinguish  theoi 
from  the  droll  productions  of  Bunbury  and  others.  They  have 
this  difference,  that  we  do  not  merely  laugh  at,  we  are  ted  mto 
long  trains  of  reflection  by  them.  In  this  respect  they  resemble 
the  characters  of  Chaucer's  Pilgrims,  which  naye  strokes  of  hu- 
mour in  them  enough  to  designate  tbemy  for  the  most  part,  as 
comic,  but  our  strongest  feelings,  still  is  wonder  at  the  compre> 
heosiveness  of  genius  which  could  croifd,  as  poet  and  painter 
have  done,  into  one  small  canvass  so  many  diverse  yet  coopera- 
tingmaterials. 

The  faces  of  Hogarth  have  not  a  mere  momentary  interest,  at 
in  caricatures,  or  those  grotesque  physiognomies  which  we  some-* 
thnes  catch  a  glance  of  in  the  street,  and,  struck  yrith  their  whim- 
sicality, wish  for  a  pencil  and  the  power  to  sketch  them  down; 
and  forget  them  again  as  rapidly — ^but  they  are  permanent,  abiding 
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ideas.  Not  the  sports  of  Nature,  but  her  necessary,  eferlld 
classes.  We  feel  tbslt  we  canoot  part  with  anj  of  them,  lest  a 
link  should  be  broken. 

It  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  he  has  seldom  drawn  a  mefln 
or  insignificant  countenance.^  Hogarth's  mind  was  eminentljr 
reflective ;  and,  as  it  has  been  well  observed  of  Shakspeare,  that 
he  has  transfused  his  own  poetical  character  into  the  persons  of  bis 
drama,  (they  are  all  more  or  less  poetSy)  Hogarth  has  impressed 
a  thinking  character  upon  the  persons  of  his  canvass.  This  re- 
mark must  not  be  taken  universally.  The  exquisite  idiotism  ot 
the  little  gentleman  in  the  bag  and  sword,  beating  his  dnim,  in  the 
print  of  the  Enraged  Musiciany  would  of  itself  rise  up  against  so 
sweeping  an  assertion.  But  I  think  it  will  be  found  to  be  true  of 
the  generality  of  his  countenances.  The  knifegrinder  and  Je# 
flute-player^  in  the  plate  just  mentioned,  may  serve  as  instances 
instead  of  a  thousand.  They  have  intense  thinking  faces,  though 
the  purpose  to  which  they  are  subservient  by  no  means  required 
it ;  but,  indeed,  it  seems  as  if  it  was  painful  to  Hogarth  to  con- 
template mere  vacancy  or  insignificance. 

This  reflectk)n  of  the  artist's  own  intellect  from  the  faces  of  hh 
characters,  is  one  reason  why  the  works  of  Hogarth,  so  much 
more  than  those  of  any  other  artist,  are  objects  of  meditation. 
Our  intellectual  natures  love  the  mirror  which  gives  them  back 
their  own  likenesses.  The  mental  eye  will  not  bend  long  with 
delight  upon  vacancy. 

Another  line  of  eternal  separation  between  Hogarth  and  Ae 
common  painters  of  droll  or  burlesque  subjects,  with  whom  he  in 
often  confounded,  is  the  sense  of  beauty,  which,  in  the  most  un- 
promising subjects,  seems  never  wholly  to  have  deserted  him. 
"Hogarth  himself,'*  says  Mr.  CoIeridge,f  from  whom  I  have  bor- 
rowed this  observation,  speaking  of  a  scene  which  took  place  at 
Ratzeburg,  "  never  drew  a  more  ludicrous  distortion,  both  of  at- 
titude and  physiognomy,  than  this  effect  occasioned:  nor  was 
there  wanting  beside  it  one  of  those  beautiful  female  faces  whkli 
the  same  Hogarth,  in  whom  thesaiirist  never  extinguislied  Aat 
lave  of  beauty  which  belonged  to  him  as  a  poet,  so  often  and  SD 
gladly  introduces  as  the  central  figure  in  a  crowd  of  humorous 
deformities,  which  figure  (such  is  the  power  of  true  genius)  neither 
acts,  nor  is  meant  to  act,  as  a  contrast,  but  diffuses  through  aJI) 

*  If  there  are  any  of  that  description,  they  are  in  his  StrolUng^  Playen^  a  yAi 
which  has  heen  cried  up  by  Lord  Orford  as  the  richest  of  his  prodaetioii%  aafl 
nay  be^  for  vhat  I  know,  in  the  mere  lamher  the  properties,  and  dead  fumitart^ 
the  scene,  bat  in  living  character  and  expression  it  is  (for  Ho^th)  lamenUUy  poT 
and  vanting:  it  is,  nerhaps,  the  only  one  of  hii  performanoet  at  which  we  haw  * 
riritt  to  feel  disgusted. 

t  The  Friend,  Na  XVI. 
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W9d  over  each  of  the  group,  a  spirit  of  reconcOiation  ^d  buman 
UadDesa ;  and  even  when  the  attention  is  no  longer  consciously 
directed  to  the  cause  of  this  feeling,  still  hltudA  its  tenderness 
with  our  laughter;  and  thus  prevents  the  instructive  merrim^U  at 
ike  whims  of  naturCy  or  the  foibles  or  humours  of  our  fellow  men, 
from  d^enercUing  into  the  heart-poison  of  contempt  or  haired.^* 
'to  the  beautiful  females  in  Hogarth,  which  Mr.  C  has  pointed 
ooti  might  be  added  the  freciMent  introduction  of  children  (which 
Hogarth  seems  to  have  tak^n  a  particular  delight  in)  into  his 
pieces.  They  have  a  singular  effect  in  giving  tranquillity,  and  a 
portion  of  their  own  innocence,  io  the  subject.  The  Baby 
riding  in  its  mother's  lap,  in  the  March  to  Finchley^  (its  careless, 
mnocent  face  placed  directly  behind  the  intriguing,  time-furrowed 
countenance  of  the  treason^plotting  French  priest,)  perfectly 
sobers  the  whole  of  that  tumultuous  scene.  The  Boy  Mourner 
winding  up  his  top  with  so  much  unpretending  insensibility  in  the 
plate  of  the  Harlot*s  Funeral,  (the  only  thing  in  that  assembly 
mat  is  not  a  hypocrite,)  quiets  and  soothes  the  mind  that  faatf 
been  disturbed  at  the  sight  of  so  much  depraved  man  and  woman- 
kind. 

I  had  written  thus  far,  when  I  met  with  a  passage  in  the  wri- 
tlogB  of  the  late  Mr.  Barry,  which,  as  it  falls  in  wiUi  the  vulgar 
m4ion  respecting  Hogarth,  which  this  Essay  has  been  employed 
in  combatmg,  I  shall  take  the  liberty  to  transcribe,  with  such 
remarks  as  may  suggest  themselves  to  me  in  the  transcription, 
referring  the  reader,  for  a  fuller  answer,  to  that  which  has  gone 
before: 

"  Notwithstanding  Hogarth's  merit  does  undoubtedly  entitle  him 
to  an  honourable  place  among  the  artists,  and  that  his  little  coroposi^ 
tions,  considered  as  so  many  dramatic  representations,  abounding 
with  humour,  character,  and  extensive  observations  on  the  various 
incidents  of  low,  faulty,  and  vitious  life,  are  very  ingeniously  brought 
together,  and  frequently  tell  their  own  story  with  more  facifity  than 
is  often  found  in  many  of  the  elevated  and  more  noble  inventions  of 
Ka&elle,  and  other  great  men ;  yet  it  must  be  honestly  confessed, 
that  in  what  is  called  knowledge  of  the  figure,  foreigners  have  justly 
observed,  that  Hogarth  is  often  so  raw  and  unformed,  as  hardly  to 
4e8erve  the  name  of  an  artist.  But  this  capital  defect  is  not  often 
perceivable,  as  examples  of  the  naked  and  of  elevated  nature  but 
rarely  occur  in  his  subjects,  which  are,  for  the  most  part,  filled  with 
characters,  that  in  their  nature  tend  to  deformity;  besides,  his  figures 
are  small,  and  the  jonctures,  and  other  difficulties  of  drawing  that 
nigbt  occur  in  their  limbs,  are  artfully  concealed  with  their  clothes, 
rap,  ko.  But  what  would  atone  for  all  his  defects,  even  if  they 
were  twice  told,  is  his  admirable  fund  of  invention,  ever  inexhausti- 
ble la  its  resources;  and  his  satire,  which  is  always  sharp  and  perti* 
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nent,  and  often  highly  moral,  waa  (except  in  a  few  instances,  where 
he  weakly  and  meanly  suffered  bis  integnty  to  give  way  to  his  envyj 
seldom  or  never  employed  in  a  dishonest  or  unmanly  way.  Ho- 
garth has  been  often  imitated  in  Yds  satirical  vein,  sometimes  in  his 
humorous ;  but  very  f^w  have  attempted  to  rival  him  in  bb  moral 
walk.  The  line  bf  art  pursued  by  my  very  ingenious  predecessor  and 
brother  academicfan,  Mr.  Penny,  is  quite  distinct  from  that  of  Ho- 
garth, and  is  of  a  much  more  delicate  and  superior  relish ;  be  at- 
tempts the  heart,  and  reaches  it,  whilst  Hogarth's  general  aim  ia  oiaif 
to  shake  the  sides;  in  other  respects,  no  comparison  can  be  thooftt 
of,  as  Mr.  Penny  has  all  that  knowledge  of  the  figure  and  academkal 
skill  which  th^  other  wanted.  As  to  Mr.  Bunbury,  who  has  so  hap^ 
pily  succeeded  in  the  vein  of  humour  and  caricatura,  he  has  for  soi^e 
time  past  altogether  relinquished  it,  for  the  more  amiable  pursuit  of 
beautiful  nature :  this,  indeed,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  we  re- 
collect that  he  has,  in  Mrs.  Bunbury,  so  admirable  an  exemplar  df 
the  most  finished  grace  and  beauty  continually  at  his  elbow.  Bu( 
(to  say  all  that  occurs  to  me  on  this  subject,)  perhaps,  it  may  be  r^ 
sonably  doubted  whether  the  being  much  conversant  with  HogaiWs 
method  of  exposing  meanness,  deformity,  and  vice,  in  many  of  his 
works,  is  not  rather  a  dangerous,  or,  at  least,  a  worthless  pursuit; 
which,  if  it  does  not  find  a  fabe  relish  and  a  love  of,  and  search  afCeri 
satire  and  buffoonery  in  the  spectator,  is  at  least  not  unlikely  to  give 
him  one.  Life  is  short;  and  the  little  leisure  of  it  is  much  b^ter 
laid  out  upon  that  species  of  art  which  is  employed  about  the  amiable 
and  the  admirable,  as  it  is  more  likely  to  be  attended  with  better  aaJI 
nobler  consequences  to  ourselves.  These  two  pursuits  in  art  may  bj^ 
compared  with  two  sets  of*  people  with  whom  we  might  associate ; 
if  we  give  ourselves  up  to  the  Foots,  the  Kenricks,  &c.  we  shidlVe 
continually  bqsied  and  paddling  in  whatever  is  ridiculous,  faultf,  and 
Titious  in  hfe ;  whereas,  there  are  those  to  be  found,  with  whom  wa 
should  be  in  the  constant  pursuit  and  study  of  all  that  ^ves  a  value 
and  a  dignity  to  human  nature."  [Account  of  a  Series  of  Pictures 
in  the  Great  Room  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Crom- 
merce,  at  the  Adelphi,  by  James  Barry,  R.  A.  Professor  of  Paintiiig 
io  the  Royal  Academy ;  reprinted  in  the  last  quarto  edition  of  ik 
works.] 
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ledge  of  the  figure,  foreigners  have  justly  observed,'^  &c. 

It  is  a  secret  well  known  to  the  professors  of  the  art  and  ttf^ 
fery  of  criticism,  to  insist  upon  what  they  do  not  find  in  a  maa^ 
works,  and  to  pass  over  in  silence  what  they  do.    That  H< 
did  not  draw  the  naked  figure  so  well  as  Michael  Angelo, 
be  allowed,  especially  as  *'  examples  of  the  naked/'  as  Mr. 
acknowledges,  "  rardy  (he  might  almost  have  said  never)        ^ 
id  his  subjects;''  and  that  his  figures  under  their  draperies  do 
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mt  iktmtt  all  tbe  fine  graces  of  an  Antmous  or  an  ApoDo^  mvf 
'fee  conceded  likewise ;  perhaps  it  was  more  suitable  to  his  porpo^i 
!»  represent  the  aver^  forms  of  mankind  in  the  mediocrity  (imi 
Jlr*  Burke  expresses  it)  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived :  but  that 
lis  figures  in  general,  and  in  his  best  subjects,  are  so  daringly 
incorrect  as  is  here  insinuated,  I  dare  trust  my  own  eje  so  far  aa 
pteiltvely  to  deny  the  fact*  And  there  is  one  part  of  the  figtne 
IB  which  Hogarth  is  allowed  to  have  excelled,  which  these  ib- 
H^gners  seem  to  have  overlooked,  or,  perhaps,  calculating  from 
te' proportion  to  the  whole,  (a  seventh  or  an  eighth,  I  forget 
trhich,)  deemed  it  of  trifling  importance ;  I  mean  the  human  face; 
a  small  part,  reckoning  by  geographical  inches,  in  the  map  of 
jnaa's  body ;  but  here  it  is  that  the  painter  of  expression  most 
Condense  the  wonders  of  his  skill,  even  at  the  expense  of  ne- 
decting  tbe  <<  jonctures  and  other  difficulties  of  drawing  in  the 
fimbs,"  which  it  must  be  a  cold  eye  that  in  the  mterest  so  strong- 
\f  demanded  by  Hogarth's  countenances  has  leisure  to  survey 
9id  censure* 

^  T%e  line  of  art  pursued  by  my  very  ingenious  predecessor  and 
IjMiflier  academician,  Mr.  Penny." 

Tbe  first  impression  caused  in  me  by  reading  this  passage  was 
an  eager  desire  to  know  who  this  Mr.  Penny  was.  This  great 
sorpasser  of  Hogarth  in  the  *'  delicacy  of  his  relish,'^  and  the 
«]^  which  he  pursued,"  where  is  he,  what  are  his  works,  what 
has  he  to  show  ?  In  vain  I  tried  to  recdlect,  till,  by  happily  pu(» 
ing  the  question  to  a  friend,  who  is  more  conversant  in  the 
works  of  the  illustrious  obscure  than  myself,  I  learnt  that  he  was 
Ae  painter  of  a  DeaOi  of  Wo^e  which  missed  the  prize  the  year 
Ihat  the  celebrated  picture  of  West  on  the  same  subiect  obtained 
it;  that  he  abo  made  a  picture  of  the  Marquis  of  Bnmby  r€- 
Uemg  a  Sick  Soldier;  moreover,  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  two 
pictnres  of  Suspended  and  Restored  Animation^  which  I  now 
remember  to  have  seen  in  the  exhibition  some  years  since,  and 
the  prints  from  which  are  still  extant  in  good  men's  hmmes. 
This,  then,  I  suppose,  b  the  line  of  subjects  in  which  Mr*  Penny 
was  so  much  superior  to  Hogarth.  I  confess,  I  am  not  of  that 
opmion.  The  relieving  of  poverty  by  the  purse,  and  the  re* 
staring  a  young  man  to  his  parents,  by  using  the  methods  pre- 
loAed  by  the  Humane  Society,  are  doubtless  very  amiable 
sAwcta,  pretty  things  to  teach  the  first  rudiments  of  humanity  ; 

t  amount  to  about  as  much  instruction  as  the  stories  of  good 
that  give  away  ttieir  custards  topoor  beggar-boys  in  chil* 
««n's  books,  or  the  tale  of  Cark>  the  Jjog.    But,  good  God  I  i» 
Yoi^Y.  N^  Series.  21 
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tbii  milk  fir  babes  to  be  set  op  io  oppo^itbo  to  Hogtrth'ft  OwdL 
scenes,  h»  strong  meat  for  men  T  As  Well  might  we  prefer  (E^ 
fulsome  verses  upon  their  own  goodness  to  which  the  gentlemejD 
of  the  Literarj  Fund  annually  sit  still  with  such  shameless  pa*' 
tience  to  iisten,  to  the  satires  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  because  tbe 
former  are  full  of  tender  images  of  Worth  relieved  by  Charity^ 
and  Charity  stretching  out  her  hand  to  rescue  sinking  Genius,  and 
tbe  theme  of  the  latter  is  men's  crimes  and  follies,  with  their 
black  consequences — forgetful,  meanwhile,  of  those  strains  oC 
moral  pathos,  those  sublime  heart-touches,  which  these  poets  ^ 
^em  chiefly  showing  themselves  poets)  are  perpetually  dartu^^ 
across  tbe  otherwise  appalling  gloom  of  their  subject—-consolatory^ 
remembrancers,  when  their  pictures  of  guilty  mankind  have  made 
us  even  to  despair  for  our  species,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  aa 
virtue  and  moral  dignity  in  the  world,  that  her  unquenchable 
apark  is  not  utterly  out— refreshing  admonitions,  to  which  we  turn 
for  shelter  from  the  too  great  heat  and  asperity  of  the  general 
satire. 

And  is  there  nothing  analogous  to  this  in  Hogarth?  nothing 
which  ^attempts  and  reaches  the  heart?'' — no  aim  beyond  that 
of  *'  shaking  tne  sides  ?''  If  the  kneeling,  ministering  female,  n| 
the  last  scene  of  the  RaMs  Progress^  the  Bedlam  Scene,  alt 
which  I  have  spoken  before,  and  have  dared  almost  to  parallel  R 
with  the  most  absolute  idea  of  virtue  which  Shakspeare  has  Ufi, 
us,  be  not  enough  to  disprove  the  assertion ;  if  the  sad  endings  dt 
the  Harlot  and  the  Rake,  the  passionate  heart-bleeding  entreatJuMf 
for  forgiveness  which  the  adulterous  wife  is  pouring  forth  tolier 
assassinated  and  dying  lord  in  the  last  scene  but  one  of  tbe 
Marriage  Alamode — if  these  be  not  things  to  touch  the  heaii^ 
^nd  dispose  the  mind  to  a  meditative  tenderness;  is  there  nothiQft 
sweetly  conciliatory  in  the  mild,  patient  face  and  gesture  wm 
which  the  wife  seems  to  allay  and  ventilate  tbe  feverish,  irrilate4 
feelings  of  her  poor,  poverty-distracted  mate  (the  true  copy  ef 
the  genus  irrUabUe)  in  the  print  of  the  Distrest  Pofi  ?  or  i^  iy 
image  of  maternal  love  be  required,  where  shall  we  find  a  m^ 
blimer  view  of  it  than  in  that  aged  woman  m  InAasiry  and  Ut^ 
nesSf  (Plate  Y.)  who  is  clinging  with  the  fondness  of  hope  ai*^ 
quite  extinguished  to  her  brutal,  vice4iardened  child,  whom  she'| 
accompanying  to  the  ship  which  is  to  bear  him  away  from  his  iff 
thre  soil,  of  which  he  has  been  adjudged  unworthy;  in  wh 
shocking  &ce  every  trace  of  the  human  countenance  seems  < 
literated,  and  a  brute  beast's  to  be  left  instead,  shockmg  aod.J 
pulsive  to  all  but  her  who  watched  over  it  m  its  cradle  b  ' 
it  was  so  sadly  altered,  and  feels  it  must  belong  to  tier  wfi 
pulse  by  the  vindictive  laws  of  bis  covntry  shtJl  be  i 
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Mifintte  io  beat  in  it.  Compared  with  such  things,  what  ia  Mr. 
PeBnj'B  ''  knowledge  of  the  figure  and  academical  skill  which  Ho- 
garth wanted  ?•' 

With  respect  to  what  follows  concerning  another  gentleman, 
with  the  congratulations  to  him  on  bis  escape  out  of  the  regions 
ef  ^'htimour  and  caricatura,''  in  which  it  appears  he  was  in  dan^ 
px  of  traTelling  side  by  side  with  Hogarth,  I  can  only  con- 
gntlilate  my  country,  that  Mrs.  Hogarth  knew  her  province 
letter  than  by  disturbing  her  husband  at  his  pallet,  to  divert  him 
SUm  that  universality  of  subject,  which  has  stamped  him,  per« 
ksps,  nent  to  Shakspeare,  the  most  inventive  genius  which  this 
iidand  has  produced,  into  the  ^  amiable  pursuit  of  beautiful  na- 
tore,**  u  e.  copying,  ad  infinitum,  the  individual  charms  and  graces 
rf  Mm.  H. 

'  *^  Hogarth's  method  of  ei^posing  meanness,  deformity,  and  vice.*' 
*^  Paddling  in  whatever  b  ridiculous,  faulty,  and  vitious.'^ 

\  A  person  unacquainted  with  the  works  thus  stigmatized,  would 
fiie  apt  to  imagine,  that  in  Hogarth  there  was  nothing  else  to  be 
fcund  but  subjects  of  the  coarsest  and  most  repulsive  nature. 
Tlbal  his  imagination  was  naturally  unsweef,  and  thai  he  delighted 
h  raking  into  every  species  of  moral  filth.  Ths^t  he  preyed 
tfffoa  ^ore  places  only,  and  took  a  pleasure  in  exposing  the  uor 
Mmud  and  rotten  parts  of  human  nature  ;*-whereas,  with  the 
cxcepfion  of  some  of  the  plates  of  the  Harlot's  Progress, 
wijch  are  harder  in  their  character  than  any  of  the  rest  of  his 
productions,  (the  Stages  of  Cnieltt/  I  omit,  as  mere  worthless 
taricaturas,  foreign  to  his  general  habits,  the  offspring  of  his 
frncy  in  some  wayward  humour,)  there  u  scarce  one  of  his 
pieces  where  vice  is  most  strongly  satirized,  in  which  some 
Dgore  ia  not  introduced  upon  which  the  moral  eye  may  rest  satis- 
fied; a  face  that  indicates  goodness,  or,  perhaps,  mere  good  hu« 
mouredness  and  carelessness  of  mind  (negation  of  evU)  only^ 
yet  enough  to  give  a  relaxation  to  the  frowning  brow  of  satirct 
md  keep  the  general  air  from  tainting.  Take  the  mild,  supplies; 
ti|^/  posture  of  patient  Poverty,  m  the  poor  woman  that  is  per- 
vading the  pawnbroker  to  accept  her  clothes  in  pledge,  in  the 
jAite  of  CHn  Lanty  for  an  instance.  A  little  does  it,  a  little  of  the 
|fOod  nature  overpowers  a  world  of  had*  One  cordial,  honest 
^gh  of  a  Tom  Jones  absolutely  clears  the  atmosphere  that  was 
mking  with  the  black,  putrifying  breathings  of  a  hypocrite 
HIBL  One  homely,  expostulating  shrug  from  Strap,  warms  the 
tjttole  air  which  the  suggestions  of  a  gentlemanly  ingratitude 
fiNto  his  friend  Random  had  be jjim  to  freeze.    One  "  I^orA 
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Nees  m'^  of  Paraon  Adtms,  upon  the  wkkedneas  of  the  tifiu^ 
exorciset  and  purges  off  the  mass  of  iniquitj  which  the  worMp 
knowledge  of  even  a  Fielding  could  cull  out  and  rake  together* 
But  of  Sie  severer  class  of  Hogartb!s  performances,  eooiii^  I 
trust,  has  been  said  to  show  that  they  do  not  meretj  shock  ani 
repulse;  that  there  is  in  them  the  ^ scorn  of  vioe»"  and  the 
<'pity"  too;  somethmg  to  touch  the  heart,  and  kemaUtelhe 
xense  of  UMn^al  beautj ;  the  <'  lacrymas  remm/'  and  tne  aonviF 
ing  by  which  the  heart  b  made  better.  If  they  be  bad  thiflgs, 
then  is  satire  and  tragedy  a  bad  thing ;  let  us  proclaim  at  ooeeafi 
age  of  gold,  and  sink  the  existence  of  vice  and  misery  m  ew 
speculations ;  let  us 


««— — —  Wink,  and  shut  our  apprehensions  up 
From  common  sense  of  what  men  were  and  are: 

fet  us  mcike  bdieve^  with  the  children,  that  every  body  is  ;_ 
and  happy;  and,  with  Dr.  Swift,  write  panegyrics  upoiTthe 
world. 

But  that  larger  half  of  Hogarth's  works  which  were  parted 
more  for  entertainment  than  instruction,  (though  such  was  toe  si^« 

Sstiveness  of  his  mind,  that  there  is  always  something  to  be  leant 
)m  them,)  his  humorous  scenes — are  they  such  as  merely  ta 
disgust  and  set  us  against  our  species  ? 

The  confident  assertions  of  such  a  mto  as  I  consider  tW  lile 
lAr.  Barry  to  have  been,  have  that  weight  of  authority  in  them 
winch  stagers,  at  first  hearing,  even  a  long  preconceived  ofli- 
nion*  When  I  read  his  pathetic  admonition  concenung  t&e 
diortneas  of  life,  and  how  much  better  the  little  leisure  oi-  it 
-were  laid  out  upon  **  that  species  ot  art  which  is  empbyed  aboat 
the  amiable  and  the  admirable  ;**  andHogarth*s  <^  method"  pn>- 
f  cribed  tm  ^  **  dangerous  or  worthless  pursuit,"  I  began  to  thiri: 
there  was  something  in  it;  that  I  might  have  been  induigii^-all 
my  life  a  passion  for  the  works  of  this  artist,  to  the  utter  pptfh 
dice  of  my  taste  and  moral  sense;  but  my  first  conTictiiM 
gradually  returned,  a  world  of  good-natured  English  faces  came 
vp  one  by  one  to  my  recollection,  and  a  glance  at  the  matcfakm 
Election  Entertainment,  which  I  have  the  happiness  to  hate 
hanging  up  m  my  parlour,  subverted  Mr.  Barry'9  whole  tbs^ 
in  an  instant  .  v. 

In  that  inimitable  print,  (which,  in  my  judmient,  as  far  en 
the  more  known- and  celebrated  Mardi  to  FmcUegf  as  the  J 
comedy  exceeds  the  best  farce  that  ever  was  written,)  let  e|lM^ 
noa  look  till  he  be  saturated,  and  when  he  has  done  wonderimtf 
the  inventiveness  of  genius  which  coold  bring  so  many  dnaele* 
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Jnr  (mire  tbm  ikbij  dtstiDct  dasKS  of  face)  uilo  a  room,  and 
ie^  tlKBi  down  at  table  together,  or  otherwise  dispose  them  sIkiii^ 
is  80  oaturri  a  Buoner,  eng^ige  tliem  b  so  many  easy  seta  aod  oc* 
eapatiens^  yet  all  partak^  of  the  spirit  of  tlte  occasion  which 
hfonght  them  togeoier,  so  that  we  feel  that  nothing  hot  an  elec- 
lion  time  could  have  assembled  them;  having  no  central  figmre 
ior  principal  group,  (for  the  hero  of  the  piece,  the  candidate,  is 
fwpoAy  set  aside  in  the  levelling  indbtinction  of  the  day,  one 
mmt  UiBk  for  him  to  find  him,)  nothing  to  detain  the  eye  from 
aaasiiq;  from  part  to  part,  where  every  part  is  alike  instinct  with 
ife-*-for  here  aie  no  fumiture^faces,  no  figures  broc^t  in  to  fiH 
up  the  scene,  like  stage  choruses,  but  all  dramatis  persons ;  when 
he  shall  have  done  wondering  at  all  these  faces  so  strongly  cha* 
ractered,  yet  finished  with  the  accuracy  of  the  finest  miniature ; 
when  he  shall  have  done  admiring  the  numberless  appendages  of 
the  seene,  those  gratuitous  doles  which  rich  genius  flings  into  the 
dmp,  when  it  has  already  done  enough,  the  over-measure  which 
it  deli|^  in  giving,  as  if  it  felt  its  stores  were  exhaustless ;  the 
dumb  rhetoric  of  the  scenery-^for  tables,  and  chairs,  and  joinl- 
atooie  in  Hogarth  are  living  and  significant  things ;  the  witticisms 
Aat  are  expressed  by  words,  (all  artbts  but  Hogarth  have  failed 
when  they  nave  endeavoured  to  combine  two  m^iums  of  expres- 
mth  and  have  introduced  words  into  their  pictures,)  and  the  un- 
written numberless  little  allusive  pleasantries  that  are  scattered 
ibonts  ti^  ^^^  ^^^  >B  going  on  in  the  scene,  and  beyond  it,  as 
is  made  visible  to  the  ^eye  of  mind,^  by  the  mob  which  cboaka 
i|p  die  door-way,  and  the  sword  that  ht«  forced  an  entrance  be* 
me  its  master;  when  he  shall  have  sufficiently  admired  this 
weatth  of  genius,  let  him  fairly  say  what  is  the  result  left  on  his 
•milML     la  it  an  impression  of  the  vileness  and  worthlessness  of 
his  species  ?  or  is  not  the  general  feeling  which  remains,  after 
die  individual  faces  have  ceased  to  act  sensibly  upon  his  mind,  a 
Jm^  one  in  favour  of  his  species.^  was  not  the  general  air  of 
die  scene  wholesome?  did  it  do  the  heart  hurt  to  be  among  it? 
'  {hNDething  of  a  riotous  spirit  to  be  sure  is  there,  some  worldly -» 
aiodedness  in  some  of  the  faces,  a  Doddtngtonian  sraoothnesa 
'  wkicb  does  not  promise  any  superfluous  degree  of  sincerity  hi 
the  fine  gentleman  who  has  been  the  occasion  of  calling  so  much 
gaed  company  together ;  but  is  not  the  general  cast  of  expression 
in  the  fiices  of  the  good  sort?  do  they  not  seem  cut  out  of  the 
good  oU  rocky  substantial  English  honesty?   would  one  fear 
"treachery  among  characters  of  their  expression  ?  or  shall  we  call 
Ibetr  honest  mirth  and  seldom-returning  relaxation  by  the  hard 
nimes  of  vice  and  profligacy  ?    That  poor  country  fellow  that 
is  f^tt^ing  hi*  ftaff,  (wbicf^,  from  that  difficulty  of  feeling  tli€m>- 
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selves  tt  boose  wbicb  poor  men  experience  at  at  feasts  be  hm  mror 
parted  with  since  he  came  into  the  rooniy)  and  is  enjoying^  wiHi  i 
relish  that  seems  to  fill  all  the  capacities  of  his  soo^  the  fliettder 
joke,  which  that  facetious  wag,  his  neighboor,  is  practumg:  optMt 
the  goufj  gentleman,  whose  eyes  the  effni  to  sappresft  pahi  fast 
iBade  as  round  as  rings— does  it  shock  the  ^'dignity  of  faumaft 
nature"  to  look  at  that  man,  and  to  sympathbe  With  him  in  the 
seldom-heard  joke  which  has  unbent  his  care-worn,  faard-workiil{ 
Tisage)  and  drawn  iron  smiles  firom  it?  or  with  that  full-hearieti 
cobbler,  who  is  hononring  with  the  grasp  of  as  honest  fist  the  mh 
used  pakn  of  that  annoyed  patrician,  whom  the  Ikense  of  tif^ 
time  has  seated  next  him. 

I  can  see  nothing  ^  dangerous"  in  the  contemplalion  of  sack 
scenes  as  ttris,  or  the  Enra^d  Muiicianf  or  the  Souikwark  J^bif^ 
or  twenty  other  pleasant  prints  which  come  crowding  in  upon  tny 
recoliection,  in  which  the  restless  activities,  the  diversified  beats 
and  humours,  the  blameless  peculiarities  of  men,  as  they  deserve 
to  be  called,  rather  than  their  ^<  vices  and  follies,*'  are  held  up  in 
a  laughable  point  <^  view.  AU  laughter  is  not  cf  a  dangerous  or 
sool-^dening  tendency.  There  is  the  petrifymg  sneer  of  a 
demon,  which  excludes  and  kills  love,  and  there  is  the  cordial 
lai^hter  of  a  man,  which  implies  and  cherishes  it.  What  heart 
was  ever  made  the  worse  by  joining  in  a  hearty  laugh  at  the  sim- 
plicities of  Sir  Hugh  Evans  or  Parson  Adams,  where  a  sense  of 
the  ridiculous  mutually  kindles  and  is  kindled  by  a  perceptioD  of 
the  amiable?  That  tumultuous  harmony  of  singers  tht^  are 
roarmg  out  the  words,  ^*  The  world  shall  bow  to  flie  Assyrian 
throne,**  firom  the  opera  of  Juditlh  in  the  third  plate  of  the  se- 
ries, called  the  Four  Oroups  of  Heads,  which  the  quick  eye  of 
Hogarth  must  have  struck  off  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  rage  for 
sacred  CHratorios  in  this  county,  while  <<  Music  yet  was  yomig,** 
when  we  had  done  smiling  at  the  deafening  distortions  which 
these  tearers  of  devotion  to  rags  and  tatters,  Uieae  takers  of  hea- 
ven by  storm,  in  their  bohterous  mimicry  of  the  occupations  of 
angels,  are  making — what  unkindly  impression  is  left  behind,  or 
what  more  of  harsh  or  contemptuous  feeKng,  than  when  we  quietly 
leave  Uncle  Toby  and  Mr.  Shandy  riding  their  hobby-horses 
about  the  room  ?  The  conceited,  long-backed  sign-painter,  that 
with  all  the  seif««pplause  of  a  Raphael  or  Corregio  (the  twist  of 
body  which  his  conceit  has  thrown  him  into  has  something  of  the 
Corregiesque  in  it)  is  contemplating  the  picture  of  a  bottle  which 
he  is  drawing  from  an  actual  bottle  that  hai^  beside  him,  b  the 
print  of  Beer  Street — while  we  smile  at  the  enormity  of  the  self* 
deluaioQ,  can  we  help  loving  the  good  humour  and  selfcompfae 
cency  of  the  fellow?  would  we  willingly  wake  him  from  U$ 
dlream? 
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I  mr  not  tbat  aB  tk^  ridieulaoa  sabjeete  of  Hogarth  faare  ne* 
oavcuy  lODiethiog  in  thepi  to  make  us  like  them ;  some  are  m- 
difiereiit  to  us,  some  in  their  mitures  repubivey  and  ooij  nnide  in- 
tereitiDgby  the  wonderful  skill  and  trirth  to  nature  in  the  painter; 
but  I  GDoteod  that  there  k  in  most  of  them  that  sprinkling  of  the 
better  nature,  wh^,  like  holy-water,  chases  away  and  disperses 
the  contagion  of  ihe  tmd.  They  haye  this  in  them  besides,  that 
tli^y  haag  us  MMjoainted  with  the  every-day  human  £u:e — ther 
ffm  m  sldil  to  delect  those  gradations  of  sense  and  virtue  (which 
eicspe  the  careless  or  fastidious  observer)  m  the  countenances  of 
the  world  about  us;  and  prevent  that  disgust  at  common  lifoy 
that  tizdium  quoiidianarum  formarumf  wUch  an  unrestricted 
patfioQ  for  idteal  forms  and  beauties  is  in  danger  of  producing* 
Ib  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  they  are  anal^ous  to  the  best 
wr^  of  Smollett  or  Fielding. 
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I^ES  BY  LORD  BTRON* 
h^  pvBLnHso  in  AMY  BDiTiON  09  HU  mnuu 

'rrti6  OMSmoq  of  tbete  lines  was  this:  Tbe  Regent  had  ooHeeteA  a  gillery  of  tlie 
portraHi  of  the  prhielpal  liTing  BritUh  beantiet,  eseented  by  a  diitiDgiiiibed  foule 
artirt.  One  of  Uiete,  Lad/  Jertej,  lately  happened  to  fall  under  thediapkaMt 
of  the  prinee,  and  her  picture  was  IgnonJnioailj  diiinisied  from  the  eolleationj 

When  the  vtm  tnimiph  of  th'  imperial  lord 
Whom  servile  Rome  obeyed,  and  yet  abborr'd, 
Oare  to  the  volgar  gaze  each  glorioiiB  bast, 
That  left  a  likeness  of  the  brave  and  jost; 
What  most  admir'd  each  scrutinizing  eye. 
Of  all  that  deck'd  the  passing  pageantry, 
What  spread  from  foce  to  fiice  that  wond'ring  air? 
The  thought  of  Brittus,^  he  vxu  not  there. 
That  absence  prov'd  his  worth ;  that  absence  fix'd 
His  mem'ry  on  the  longing  mind  unmixed, 
And  more  decreed  hb  gtory  to  endure 
Than  all  a  gold  Colossus  could  secure. 

K  thus,  fair  Jersey,  our  admiring  gaze 
Search  for  thy  form  un  vain,  and  mute  amaze, 
Amidst  those  pictnr'd  charms,  whose  loveliness. 
Bright  though  they  be,  thy  own  had  rendered  less; 
If  he,  THAT  VAIN  OLD  MAH,  whom  tnith  admits, 
*Heir  of  his  fiither»s        *        *        *        ♦ 
If  his  corrupted  eye  and  withered  heart 
Could  iirith  thy  gentle  image  bear  to  party 

*  Probably  the  blank  b  tobe  thos  topplied : 
<«  11^  of  hit  fkther't  rAroat  ata  i/kum'd  i9i$9.  *' 
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That  tasteless  shame  be  his,  and  our's  the  grief, 
To  gaze  on  beauty's  band,  without  its  chitf: 
Yet  comfort  still  one  selfish  thought  imparts, 
We  lose  that  portrait,  but  preserve  our  hearts. 
What  can  his  Taunted  gallery  now  disclose  ? 
A  garden^  with  all  flowers  except  the  rose : 
A  jbunly  that  only  wants  its  living  stream; 
A  nigHy  with  every  ^tar,  save  Dian*8  beam ; 
Lost  to  our  eyes  the  present  forms  shall  be 
That  torn  from  tracing  them  to  dream  of  thee. 
And  more  on  that  recalled  resemblance  pause 
Than  all  he  shall  not  force  on  our  applause. 

Long  may  thy  yet  nfieridian  lustre  sbiae. 
With  all  that  virtue  asks  of  homage,  thine : 
The  symmetry  of  youth,  the  grace  of  mien^ 
The  eye  that  gladdens,  and  the  brow  serene, 
The  glossy  dariuiess  of  that  clustering  hair, 
Which  shades,  yet  shows,  that  forehead  more  than  fiur. 
Each  glance  that  wins  us,  and  the  life  that  throws 
A  spell  that  will  not  let  our  looks  repose, 
Bat  turn  to  gase  again,  and  find  anew 
Some  charm  that  well  rewards  another  Tiew ; 
These  are  not  lessened,  these  are  still  as  bright, 
Albeit  too  dazzling  for  a  dotard^s  sight  / 
And  these  must  wait  till  every  charm  is  gofie ; 
To  please  the  paltry  hesfft  that  pleases  none  : 
That  dull  cold  sensualist  whose  sickly  eye 
In  envious  dimness  pass'd  thy  portrait  by, 
Who  rack'd  his  little  spirit  to  combine 
Its  bate  of  lireedoni's  loveliness  and  thine. 
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DOMESTIC  LITERARY  INTEtLIGENCE. 

Btteino  the  last  year  the  MassachusettB  Hiatorical  Societj  hare 
fiubtished  two  vole.  8vo.  of  about  300  pages  each,  being  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  a  new  series  of  their  collections.  Thej  are  prmted 
in  an  unostentatious  manner,  and,  like  the  former  volumes,  consist  of 
republications  of  scarce  old  tracts,  together  with  various  origKnat  pa* 
pers;  the  whole  forming  a  curious  miscellany  of  information  on 
many  points  of  the  natural,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  history  of  tte 
Umted  States,  and  especially  of  New  England. 

The  following  are  the  principal  articles  of  the  first  volume.  A  di^ 
course  by  the  Hon.  John  Davis,  delivered  on  the  anniversaiy  com- 
memoration of  the  first  landing  at  Plymouth ;  thb  is  a  brief^  but  yefy 
pleasing,  sketch  of  the  history  and  characters  of  the  venerable  fathers 
of  Massachusetts,  neither  aspiring  to  the  rhetorical  pomp  of  formal 
declamation,  nor  descending  into  the  minuteness  of  mere  antiquarian 
detail.  A  narrative  of  Bacon's  and  Ingram's  rebellion  in  Virginia,  in 
1675,  from  an  old  manuscript — exceedingly  amusing  fW>m  the  quainl- 
ness  and  antiquated  affectation  of  its  style.  An  account  of  the  fires  in 
Boston  and  its  vicinity  smce  1701,  arranged  in  chronological  order, 
and  drawn  up  with  whimsical  minuteness.  A  paper,  written  in  1773, 
on  the  state  of  reli^ous  liberty  in  New-Tork ;  an  unpleasant  me- 
morial of  the  angry  feelings  and  bitter  controversial  spirit  of  those 
times.  A  history  of  medical  science  in  Massachusetts,  by  Dr.  Barl- 
lett,  containing  a  minute  account  of  the  medical  institutions,  &c.  ef 
that  state.  Topographical  sketches  of  several  townships  of  Massa- 
chusetts. A  sensible  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the  oak  for  ship 
timber,  by  the  late  Gen.  Lincoln.  A  sketch  of  the  early  ecclesiastical 
history  of  Massachusetts  by  the  late  Dr.  Elliot  of  Boston,  embracing 
that  period  in  which  the  infant  colony  was  agitated  by  a  controversy 
between  the  strict  congregational  party  and  that  leaning  tovrards 
presbyterianism.  This  is  followed  by  a  memoir  of  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Elliot,  a  pleasing  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an  amiable, 
modest,  and  learned  ihan,  who  has  deserved  well  of  the  literature  of 
his  country.  His  eulogist  styles  him  the  '*  Jortin  of  New  England" — 
this  coming,  as  it  does,  from  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  taste,  is  high 
praise  indeed.  The  moderation,  the  candour,  the  various  scholar- 
ship, the  unstudied  pleasantry^  the  ndti3  aapieniia  of  Dr.  Jortin,  have 
justly  gained  him  one  of  the  most  enviable  reputations  which  can  be 
acquired  by  genius  and  learning.  The  volume  also  contains  a  sensi- 
ble and  polite  letter  from  Bishop  Watson,  and  some  short  biographical 
sketches  of  the  Rev.  Charles  Morton,  Rev.  John  Lathrop,  the  late 
Gov.  Sullivan,  Rev.  Wm.  Emerson,  and  Isaac  Lothrop,  Esq. 

The  second  volume  begins  with  an  elaborate  report  on  the  present 
state  of  the  Indians  of  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States,  juiB- 
ciously  compiled  from  various  authentic  sources.    It  b  followed  by  a 
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repablication  of  Johnson's  history  of  the  wonder-working  proridenM 
in  New  England,  a  very  rare  book,  originally  printed  in  1654;  and  an 
cztrart  from  the  life  of  John  Datton,  giving  an  account  of  his  visit  to 
Boston  ia  1685;  very  entertaining  aa  well  from  the  brisk  and  lively 
ityle  of  its  narrative  as  from  the  view  of  the  society  and  manners  of 
fboae  times,  which  it  affords.  These  are  sncceeded  by  a  collection  of 
p«|Mra  on  the  episcopal  controversy  in  Connecticut  in  1 722,  and  a 
tract  on  a  second  controversy  on  the  same  subject  in  1740;  histori- 
eal  and  topographical  accounts  of  BrookUne  and  Charlestown,  Kassar 
ahuaetts,  and  Amherst,  Kew  Hampshire ;  some  documents  relating 
f»  the  history  of  the  revolution,  among  which  is  a  journal  by  Mijor 
Meiga  of  the  expedition  under  Montgomery  and  Arnold  against 
i^uebec— several  bills  of  mortality,  and  other  short  miscellaneous 
papers,  and  a  brief  memoir  of  the  late  I.  S.  Buckminster,  a  scholar  and 
a  man  of  genius  of  whom  New  England  has  indeed  a  right  to  be  proud. 
.  As  a  whole,  these  volumes  are  very  creditable  to  the  socie^. 
They  form  a  mass  of  curious  information  and  valuable  materials  for 
yie  historian  and  geographer,  though  mixed  with  some  antiquarian 
anbbidh  and  grave  trifling. 

.  Eastbum,  Kirk  &  Co.  New-York,  propose  to  publish,  by  subscrip- 
tion, an  original  work  by  A.  G.  Whitney,  A.  M.  entitled  Synonyma 
4ngHca^  or  a  Dictionary  of  English  Synonymes,  in  one  vol.  Svo. 
Hie  object  of  this  work  is,  to  consider  and  define  the  various  classes 
of  words,  which  are  esteemed  and  used  as  synonymous ;  to  furnish 
the  writers  and  speakers  of  our  language  the  means  of  using  it  with 
propriety,  and  to  prevent  those  mistakes  in  the  choice  of  terms, 
which  originate  in  ignorance  of  the  precise  shades  of  difference  of 
various  words  which  are  supposed  to  mean  the  same  thing.  Every 
scholar  will  acknowledge  the  utility  and  necessity  of  a  complete 
Dictionary  of  English  Synonymes.  Such  a  work  is  still  a  desidera- 
tum in  English  literature.  An  appendix  will  be  added  containing  a 
view  of  the  force  and  meaning  of  all  those  terminations  of  words 
which  recur  often  enough  to  form  a  class.  This  plan,  obvious  as  it 
may  appear,  is,  we  believe,  original.  As  we  have  long  ago  declared 
war  against  pufiSng  prospectuses  we  cannot  omit  observing  that  lir. 
W.'s  is  sensible  and  modest 

I.  T.  Buckingham,  Boston,  proposes  to  publish,  by  subscription, 
Gregory's  Translation  of  Bishop  Lowth's  lectures  on  the  sacred 
poetry  of  the  Hebrews.  It  will  be  elegantly  printed  in  two  vols.  8vo. 
at  the  price  of  four  dollars  the  set  to  subscribers.  He  also  contem- 
plates printing  a  handsoma  edition  of  Lowth's  Isaiah,  in  one  vol.  8vo. 
price  to  subscribers  three  dollars.  The  long-established  reputation  of 
the  works  of  the  elegant  Lowth  can  receive  no  increase  from  our 
panegyric;  any  recommendation  of  them  to  scholars  or  theolo^ans 
would  be  superfluous :  but  we  believe  that  they  are  little  known  in 
this  country  to  mere  general  readers  and  students  of  elegant  litera- 
ture. Surely  no  general  scholar  should  be  ignomnt  of  a  work  whosa 
merit  could  wring  from  Gibbon  (a  critic  not  very  partial  eitfiar  to  flia 
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eulijeci  of  these  lectares,  or  the  Univerei^  in  which  they  were  deBrer- 
^d)  the  confession  that  '^  at  Oxford  Dr.  Lowth,  with  eqnal  eloquence 
imd  erudition,  has  executed  his  task  in  his  incampmrabk  prcdeethna 
on  the  poetry  of  the  Hebrews." 

Richards  and  Mallory,  Georgetown;  have  in  the  press  an  elegant 
Aikiiature  edition  of  *'  Sturm's  Reflections  on  the  Works  of  God,** 
translated  by  Dr.  Balfour,  in  three  volumes,  embellished  with  engra* 
Tings  by  the  first  American  artists. 

Eastbum,  Kirk  &.  Co.  announce  a  journal  of  travels  in  Great 
Britain  in  1811  and  1812,  by  a  French  gentleman  now  resident  in  the 
United  States. 

Jl  coUecHon  of  American  Epitaphs  and  Inscriptions ,  with  ooeasumai 
notes.  By  the  Rev.  Timothy  Jtlden^  A,  M.  Member  of  the  Massaik»i^ 
setts  and  N.  Y.  Hishncal  Societiesy  S^c  Nerv-York.  IBl^  6  volt. 
18me. 

The  plan  of  this  work  is  judicious  enough.  By  collecting  epttaplM 
and  subjoining  to  them  succinct,  historical,  and  biographical  notkes, 
an  opportunity  of  preserving  some  memorial  of  many  characters,  not 
of  sufficient  consequence  to  figure  in  history,  but  yet  too  respecteble 
to  be  altogether  forgotten;  such  for  instance  as  many  of  the  presi- 
dents and  professors  of  our  colleges,  of  the  learned  clergy,  the  judges 
Of  the  colonial  or  state  courts,  the  first  founders  of  new  settlementty 
or  the  benefactors  of  public  institutions.  Mr.  Alden  has,  however, 
lessened  the  interest  and  value  of  his  book  by  overloading  it  with 
many  epitaphs,  inscriptions^  and  genealogies  which  app^ur  to  us 
wholly  uninteresting  and  useless.  Tet  we  cannot  refuse  him  the 
praise  of  ^reat  industry,  zeal,  and  accuracy,  and  of  a  most  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  the  early  and  local  history  of  New  England  and  the 
middle  states.  He  seems  to  have  the  true  spirit  of  an  antiquarian. 
His  own  country  is  hardly  worthy  of  him ;  our  humble  antiquities  of 
eighty  or  a  hundred  years  afford  no  scope  for  his  resolute  applica- 
tion and  indefatigable  curiosity.  He  should  be  engaged  in  grapptii^ 
with  the  worm-eaten  manuscripts  and  dusty  folios  of  the  Bodleians 
or  the  Vatican,  and  rivalling  the  Pecks,  and  Irelands,  and  Nichols's  of 
Europe.  The  most  melancholy  consideration  with  respect  to  our 
own  antiquities  is,  that  we  have  not  only  no  monuments  of  antiqui^ 
now,  but  we  are  in  a  fair  way  of  never  having  any,  except  upon  paper. 
There  is  a  terrible  rage  among  us  for  having  every  thing  spruce,  and 
new-painted,  and  fr^sh,  as  if  of  yesterday's  erection,  and  we  acconfing- 
ly  destroy  the  few  substantial  remains  of  the  labours  of  our  sires,  aAd 
supply  their  places  with  stucco,  plaster,  and  artificial  stone  work. 

There  is  another  circumstance  which  mortified  us  not  a  tittle  ia 
cursorily  looking  over  these  volumes.  We  mean  the  evident  infe- 
riority in  purity  and  elegance  of  the  Latin  epitaphs  of  late  date,  to  tlie 
older  ones.  This  would  seem  to  be  indicative  of  a  decay  of  classical 
learning  in  this  country.  We  believe  tlie  fact  is,  that  our  classical 
learning  was  for  many  years  on  tlie  decline,  but  that  it  ii  now  agUB 
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npidty  reriying.  Ytt  perhaps  these  scanty  specimeiiB  of  La^ 
eotnpoaitioD  are  hardly  to  be  taken  as  a  fair  general  standard.  Mr. 
Aldea  terms  these  Gve  yolumes  "  the  first  pentade"  of  his  work,  and 
intimates  that  he  intends  shortly  to  publish  another  series. 

John  Bristed,  Esq.  has  commenced  a  Tery  extensiye  course  of  lee- 
toreft,  which  he  intends  to  continue  during  the  present  year.  They 
are  deMyered  in  Columbia  college,  New-York.  The  following  is  the 
general  outline  of  his  plan. 

The  first  and  second  courses  will  be  addressed  to  students  of  all 
classes,  whether  in  training  for  either  of  the  learned  professions,  for 
the  pursuits  of  general  scholarship,  or  for  the  employments  of  actiy# 
Hfe.  The  third  and  fourth  courses  will  be  addressed  exclusiyely  to 
students  of  law. 

The  first  course  will  contain  an  exposition  of  the  more  general  ele- 
ments of  metaphysical  inquiry,  of  historical  information,  of  political 
eoOBomy,  and  of  moral  philosophy.  The  second  course  will  consist 
of  practical  applications  of  the  elementary  truths  and  general  princi* 
pies  c<MitaiDed  in  the  first  course,  to  national  history,  to  goyemment, 
and  to  eloquence.  The  third  course  will  present  an  outline  of  the 
yarbos  legal  codes,  by  which  ciyilized  nations  haye  been,  and  are 
DOW  goremed;  especially,  of  the  common,  of  the  ciyil,  and  of  intei^ 
national  law ;  together  with  references  to  the  chief  elementary  wri- 
ters, and  to  judicial  decisions.  The  fourth  course  will  follow  faith- 
fully the  tracks  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries,  threading  his  marginal 
anthorities,  noticing  the  occasional  errors  into  which  he  has  fallen, 
and  pointing  out  in  what  instances  the  American  law,  constitutional, 
statute,  and  common,  coincides  with,  or  differs  from  the  municipal 
law  of  England. 

The  chief  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  law  of  America,  as  its  eyi- 
dences  exist  in  the  constitution,  the  statutes,  and  the  reporters  of  the 
state  of  New- York ;  next,  as  these  eyidences  are  to  be  found  in  the 
federal  constitution,  the  statutes,  and  reporters  of  the  United  States. 
After  which,  a  general  view  will  be  giyen  of  the  constitutions,  statutes, 
and  reports  in  some  of  the  other  principal  states,  particularly  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut,  Pennaylyania,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas; 
in  order  to  discover  how  far  they  run  parallel  with  or  oppose  the  mu- 
nicipal law  of  England. 

In  thecal  course  it  is  not  intended  to  deliyer  a  systematic  series 
•f  lectures  on  the  abstract  elements  of  metaphysics,  of  moral  philo- 
sophy, of  history,  or  of  political  economy.  This  has  long  since  been 
d<me  by  some  of  the  most  distinguished  scholars  and  philosophers  of 
Europe.  It  is  therefore  the  design  of  the  lecturer  to  profit  by  the 
labours  of  these  great  men,  and  to  seize  the  prominent  principles  of 
these  four  grand  departments  of  human  inquiry,  for  the  purpose  of 
ilJustraUng,  their  power  and  effect,  by  presenting  their  motiyes  and 
resnlts,  embodied  into  action,  in  biographical  and  characteristic 
sketches  of  illustrious  individuals,  who,  by  the  efibrts  of  talents, 
learmng,  and  perseverance,  have  triumphed  over  the  obstacles  of 
early  destitution,  and  the   absence  of  all  friendly  encouragement, 
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bare  foreed  their  way  upward  from  the  darkness  of  obscurity  iot* 
the  day-dawn  of  eminence  while  living ;  and,  when  deadj  have  left 
behind  them  imperishable  monuments  of  th^r  fame^  shining  as  bea.- 
cons,  to  light  succeeding  students  of  kindred  genius  and  indu^ry,  to 
the  same  harbour  of  renown. 

It  is  intended  also  to  illustrate  the  force  and  consequences  of  fli^ 
leading  principles  of  these  kindred  pursuits,  by  a  reference  to  those 
great  facts  recorded  in  history,  which  materially  affect  the  destinies 
of  nations,  in  accelerating  or  retarding  their  progress  to  social  im- 
provement So  that,  if  the  design  of  the  lecturer  can  be  accom* 
plished,  this  first  course  shall,  by  twining  together  the  chief  tights  of 
metaphysics,  of  moral  philosophy,  history,  and  political  economy, 
trace  out  a  path-way  of  practical  instruction ;  by  following  which  the 
student  may  be  assisted  in  developing  his  own  native  talents,  what* 
ever  may  be  their  original  force  and  extent,  to  their  utmost  limits  of 
expansion  and  strength. 

It  is  also  hoped  to  lay  down  such  primary  principles,  and  to  deduct 
such  ultimate  truths,  as  may  give  to  entire  communities  some  intcUig^ 
ble  hints,  by  receiving,  and  acting  upon  which,  they  may  follow  the 
best  and  safest,  if  not  the  only,  roads  that  gradually  conduct  natioiia 
from  the  midnight  of  barbarism  and  weakness,  into  the  meridian 
splendour  of  civilization,  intelligence,  and  permanent  potentialitjr. 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Sir  Everard  Home  has  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  a  pa- 
fer  on  the  effect  of  different  injuries  in  the  Brain  upon  Sensation. 
The  attempts  to  determine  the  functions  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  brain  not  having  been  attended  with  success.  Sir  Everard  con- 
ceives that  it  would  promote  the  advancement  of  physiology  if  medi- 
cal men  were  to  collect  together,  and  arrange  the  effects  produced  by 
<tifferent  diseases  or  injuries  of  the  brain.  The  present  paper  contains 
the  result  of  his  own  practice.  It  is  divided  into  ten  sections.  ].  On 
the  effect  of  water  accumulated  in  the  ventricles.  Water  accumulated 
in  the  ventricles,  even  to  the  amount  of  6^  ale  points,  does  Aot  destroy 
the  fiiculties,  provided  the  bones  of  the  cranium  be  not  united,  and  the 
head  enlarge  according  to  the  accumulation.  A  curious  case  was  re- 
lated of  a  young  man  whose  head  had  increased  enormously,  and  who 
retained  his  faculties  entire,  except  some  inconveniences  from  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  head.  He  was  in  his  nineteenth  year,  and  the 
bead  was  33  inches  in  circumference.  When  the  bones  of  the  cra- 
nium, being  united,  prevent  the  head  from  enlarging,  the  accumula- 
tion of  water  in  the  ventricles  destroys  the  (acuities,  and  produces 
Idiotism  and  death.  2.  On  the  effects  of  concussion.  It  occasion 
i  and  vomiting,  giddiness,  and  apoplectic  fits,  which  retom  at  ii- 
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6RTa]B  for  some  time.  9.  On  the  enlargement  of  the  b]oo4-ye8Bel§ 
of  the  brain.  It  occasions  liolent  headachs,  watchfulness,  and  dis- 
orders of  the  bowels.  The  beating  of  the  arteries  of  the  brain  has 
been  supposed  essential  to  the  exertion  of  the  senses ;  but  John  Hun- 
ter retained  his  senses  after  the  heart  had  apparently  ceased  to  beat. 
4.  On  the  extravasation  of  blood.  It  produces  similar  effects  to  the 
accumulation  of  water ;  coma,  nausea,  apoplexy.  5.  On  the  effects  of 
the  formation  of  pus.  It  occasions  melancholy,  lowness  of  spirits,  and 
mania,  with  incessant  talking.  6.  On  the  effects  of  external  pressure. 
The  depression  of  the  skull  occasions  loss  of  memory,  the  incapacity 
of  using  the  proper  conversation,  &c.  all  which  disappear  when  the 
cause  is  removed.  7.  Internal  pressure  from  tubercles  produces  simi- 
lar effects.  8.  Hydatids  in  the  brain  occasion  bowel  complaints,  and 
a  comatose  state  of  the  rectum  and  bladder.  9.  Wounds  in  the  brain 
Occasion  no  symptom  whatever,  nor  the  destruction  of  any  of  the  fa- 
culties. When  a  fungous  excrescence  of  the  brain  takes  place  through 
a  hole  in  the  skull,  the  esophagus  becomes  so  sensible  as  to  prevent 
swaDowkig  solids,  from  the  pain  which  they  occasion.  10.  Injuries  of 
the  spinal  marrow  in  the  neck  occasion  paralysis  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
body  below  the  injury. 

A  paper  by  Smithson  Tennant,  Esquire,  describes  an  easier  mode 
of  procuring  potassium  than  the  process  of  Gay-Lussac  and  The- 
nard.  The  method  is  this: — A  piece  of  gun-barrel,  about  18 
inches  long,  shut  at  one  end,  is  covered  with  a  lute  composed  of  raw 
and  baked  Stourbridge  clay.  A  piece  of  gun-barrel,  about  9  inches 
long,  open  at  both  ends,  is  made  to  slip  into  the  upper  end  of  the  first 
gon-barrel.  The  lower  end  of  this  piece  has  a  narrow  opening.  It 
may  be  fixed  on  with  sealing-wax,  or  any  common  lute.  Over  the 
open  end  a  third  tube,  or  cap  of  tia  plate,  is  luted,  having  a  perforated 
cork,  through  which  passes  a  bent  tube  of  safety.  A  nuxture  of  caus- 
tic potash  and  iron  turnings  is  put  into  the  bottom  of  this  gun-barrel, 
and  it  is  then  heated  violently,  for  about  an  hour,  in  a  common  smith's 
foige.  The  potassium  is  found  sublimed  pure  in  the  interior  iron 
tube. 

Hancock's  Improvemeni  m  the  canairucHon  of  Carriages,  and  in  &ie 
mffUcatUm  rfa  material,  hUherto  unused  in  their  construction. 

The  new  material  employed  by  Mr.  Hancock  is  whalebone,  which 
heiBg  ferruled  at  certain  distancea  to  counteract  its  tendency  to  split 
longttedinally,  and  inserted  in  the  parts  to  which  it  is  attached,  pre- 
vents their  sustaining  any  injury  from  those  concussions  to  which  car- 
fiages  are  liable.  The  spokes  of  the  wheels,  for  the  construction  of 
whkh  he  gives  particular  directions,  are  of  this  substance.  The  car- 
liage  itself  is  made  neariy  in  the  usual  manner,  except  that  in  gigs  a 
pMce  of  whaklione  is  put  between  the  iron  under  the  shafts,  and  it  is 
etberwise  introduced  to  strengthen  and  brace  the  vehicle,  as  may  ap- 
pear necessary  in  the  different  forms  on  which  carriages  may  be  eon- 
strueted.  The  springs  are  made  of  steel,  with  bone  round,  under,  or 
ipoB  them,  or  of  whalebone  only.    The  body  has  no  other  novelty 
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fhaa  the  occasional  introduction  of  (he  same  material ;  and  the  headi, 
hoods,  or  roofs  are  composed  of  cotton,  silk,  or  leather,  with  whale- 
bone, iron,  steel,  cane,  or  wood,  to  strain  or  raise  them.  The  paten- 
tee makes  his  wheels  upright,  that  is,  without  dishing. 

According  to  this  mode  of  construction,  the  elasticity  is  mudu  more 
pleasant  than  that  of  steel.  Springs  of  that  metal,  if  made  to  carry 
much  weight,  recover  so  suddenly  after  bending  as  frequently  to  throw 
the  person  riding  out  of  the  carriage ;  and  to  this  recoil,  and  not  to  the 
first  shock,  many  of  the  fatal  accidents  which  occur  are  to  be  attribu- 
ted. Whalebone  being  more  pliant,  does  not  recoil  so  speedily,  and 
springs  made  of  it  cannot  be  broken. 

French  Theatre.— Extract  of  a  letter  from  Paris,— At  the  Theeiredu 
VaudevilleSf  I  saw  Le  Rout  de  Paris ;  ou^  les  AUants  et  les  Vemants,  the 
most  pleasant  farce  I  have  witnessed  for  a  long  time.  There  is  an 
actor  here  who  beats  Matthews  hollow — M .  Joly ;  he  personated  ten 
different  characters  one  after  the  other,  and  all  of  them  admirably;  he 
was  on  the  stage  almost  the  whole  of  the  piece ;  and  the  quickness 
with  which  he  changed  his  dress  was  surprising.  The  look  of  each 
of  the  characters  was  so  totally  different,  that  you  would  hardly  be- 
lieve they  were  all  sustained  by  the  same  man.  Among  the  charac- 
ters he  supported  was  an  English  Milord,who  entered  the  inn  at  which 
the  scene  was  laid,  with  MiUady,  The  Lord  and  Lady  were  dressed 
admirably.  The  Lord  was  a  gouty  man  about  forty-five  years  of  age, 
and  splenetic ;  his  Lady  a  dashing  woman  of  twenty,  who  had  assured 
him  that  Paris  was  the  only  place  to  cure  his  gout  Their  bad  French 
was  delightful :  the  Lord  entered,  talking  io  his  servant  without  :— 
"  AUez,  doucement,  petit  IVilliams  ;  nefatiguez  par  le  cheval ;  nous  nous 
ARRETKR  nous  ici,  pouT  Ic  dejeuner,^^  The  innkeeper's  wife  then  asked 
them  what  they  would  have  for  breakfast ;  the  lady  chose  milk,  aad 
tlie  lord  — "  Pot^  moi,  lo  bifstick.'*  The  lady  complained  of  the 
length  of  their  journey,  to  which  the  lord  assented — *^  Ooddem^  yei, 
Milady  ;  le  chemin,  it  est  plein  de  longuer,**  All  this  amused  the  Pa- 
risians excessively ;  the  actors  were  interrupted  with  bunts  of  laugh- 
ter, and  the  people  near  us  looked  every  minute  at  us,  to  see  how  we 
relished  it  I  was  almost  in  hysterics.  Milord  said  his  wife  spoke 
French  very  well :  "  Mais  pour  moi,  Qoddemy  yes^je  ne  mis  pas  fori 
pour  le  parlementJ*  At  last  the  lord  got  into  a  terrible  passion  at  tbe 
landlady  saying  that  the  French  gentlemen  would  be  very  fond  of  bii 
wife,  and  vowed  he  would  pay  only  one  guinea  for  Us  breakfast 
This  astonished  Madame  la  hotdlerie^  '^  Whaty'  said  she,  '^ a^ftonec/ 
1^  francs  P'  "  Ah,"  he  replied, "  that  will  teach  you  to  say  the  French 
will  love  my  wife ;  eUe  n'aitne  que  moi."^*  Exit  in  a  rage.  Before  the 
lady  had  time  to  follow,  and  while  you  heard  her  husband  outside  call- 
ing her,  Joly,  the  actor,  entered  again,  as  a  French  beau,  qoiEsinf  the 
Englishman  he  had  just  passed.  The  change  was  wonderful.  The 
actms  who  played  Milady  was  dressed  a  VAnglaise^  in  a  cottage 
^^net ;  and,  I  can  assure  you,  looked  much  prettier  than  ^  the 
French  women  with  their  horrible  bonnets,  two  feet  high. 
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Memoirs  of  Algernon  Sydney.— By  George  Wilson  Meadley, 
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[From  the  Eclectic  Review.] 

The  name  of  Algernon  Sydney  ranks  among  tbe  most  famous 
of  which  his  country  can  boast,  yet,  as  Mr*  Meadley  remarks, 
*  ius  personal  history  has  hitherto  been  little  known.'  His  life  was 
Dot  distinguished  either  by  extraordinary  actions  or  romantic  suf- 
ferings. In  the  field  he  was  brave,  but  he  never  rose  to  a  rank 
sufficiently  high  to  lead  an  army ;  in  the  cabinet  he  was  an  able 
negotiator,  but  he  never  filled  a  more  elevated  situation  than  that 
of  joint-conunissioner  to  the  court  of  Denmark ;  in  parliament  he 
g^Dcd  no  formidable  ascendency  by  eloquence  or  incorruptness ; 
in  private  life  he  was  the  younger  son  of  a  noblera^,  whd  espous- 
ed the  contrary  party  in  politics ;  and  having  nevef  been  married, 
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bad  DO  CunUj  influence  at  his  commaodt  and  oiiljr  a  siiiall^  pce^ 
riouB  Cortiuie,  barelj  competent  to  his  maioteDance.    His  whole 
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grandeur,  and  power,  and  celebrity,  therefore,  arose  out  of  his 

Cersooal  character^  and  were  sustaued  by  bis  severe  and  inflexi- 
le  repubiicao  virtues.  Great  he  might  have  been  in  any  situa* 
tion,  which  afforded  room  for  a  superior  mind  to  display  it- 
self; but,  except  in  his  last  hour,  he  was  never  in  such  a  situatHMu 
During  the  civil  war  he  was  an  inferior  officer,  and  had  no  other 
opportunity  of  signalising  himself  than  by  his  courage.  After- 
ward he  lived  many  years  a  voluntary  exile  in  Italy  and  France,, 
among  people  whom  he  despised  ^  and  when,  in  his  latter  days,  he 
aettled  at  home,  that  very  love  of  his  country,  which  before 
caused  him  to  flee  from  it,  made  him  miserable  in  it,  from  an  irre- 
concilable abhonence  of  its  base  and  profligate  government  under 
Charles  IL  His  end,  indeed,  was  a  death  glorious  to  himself,t  ^^ 
cause  it  was  suffered  with  a  magnanimity  oot  to  be  surpassed,  wlule 
it  was  inflicted  with  shameless  and  determined  iqusticf.  To  these 
circumstances,  however,  he  owes  his  immortality  on  earth ;  and 
but  for  th^se,  i;t  i^  ^vid^nt  that  he  would  have  been  remembered 
merely  as  one  of  (hose  who  acted  a  part  above  the  vulgar  in  the 
iron  age  of  the  Stuarts,  when  royal  prerogative  and  popular  iniio» 
vation  had  their  long  and  sore,  their  first  and  bst  mSitary  stn^^ 
in  Britain,  till,  at  the  revolution  of  1688,  befaig  happily  counterba- 
hnced,  both  were,  we  trust,  for  ^ver  disarmed  of  ttusir  mortal  wea- 
pons. In  all  previous  civil  wars,  from  those  between  the  Briloos^ 
and  the  Saxons,  to  those  between  the  HoOses  of  York  and  Laa* 
caster,  there  was  net  one  ip  which  the  people  themselves  wete* 
otherwise  engaged,  than  as  the  agents  or  instruments  of  princes  and 
nobles ;  and  in  the  issue  they  became  as  much  the  spoil  c^  the 
conquerors  as  the  fields  which  they  eu^ivated.  But  in  the  com* 
test  between  Charles  L  and  his  parliament^  and  m  the  sudden  ii»- 
surrection  that  dispossessed  James  II.  of  tlie  throne  which  he  had 
forfeited,  every  man  that  drew  a  sword,  drew  it  for  bknself ;  and 
every  spectator  of  the  strife  had  a  personal  feelii^  in  the  qinm^ 
^qd  an  individual  mterest  in  the  event,  not  waiting  with  indifie^ 
ence  till  he  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  strongest,  but  like  a  rational,  indo- 
pendent  beings  choosing  his  own  master,  and  submitting  to  laws 
made  by  those  whom  he  had  appointed  not  so  much  to  t<y^^ 
over  him,  as  to  legislate  in  his  stead.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of 
this  period  that  Sydney  flourished,  and  in  the  malignant  interval 
of  insecure  repose  between  the  Rebellion  and  the  Revolutiont  that 
he  was  murdered  by  the  forms  of  law.  Great,  indeed,  must  have 
been  the  weight  of  his  character,  and  the  influence  of  hb  example, 
since  poor,  uncountenanced  by  his  family,  in  banishment  ahrcMd, 
and  in  retirement  at  home,  he  was  ever  an  object  of  great  (?ar  and 
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fcatied  toa  w^ak  and  tf  rannical  court,  and  his  niia  seemed  so  ne« 
cessarj  to  its  safetj,  as  to  be  worth  accomplishing  by  means  the 
moat  foul,  the  most  cowardy  and  cruel.  To  this  s(riendid  de> 
parture,  after  a  clouded  career,  he  owes  the  preeminence  of  be* 
ing  one  in  the  Triumvirate  of  Patriots,  whose  memories  are  unit* 
ed  in  the  popular  sentiment  of  ^  The  cause  for  nkkh  Hampdev 
bki  in  the  fidd,  and  Rvssbl  and  SroHBY  on  the  scaffold.^ 
TetsttU, 

~  *  Stat  magni  noaiinb  umbra  ;* 

and  the  Tolnme  before  us  w31  add  nothing  16  the  gbrjr  of  that 
mighty  name,  by  detailing  the  personal  history  of  him  who  left  it 
behind  ;  for  admirable  always,  and  exemplary  6flen,  as  the  con^ 
duel  of  Sydney  appears  at  this  calm  distance  from  the  scene 
which  he  adorned,  we  suspect  that  his  character  is  more  exalted, 
by  indistinct  association  in  the  minds  of  most  people,  than  it  wlH 
in  reality  seem  to  merit,  when  it  is  better  known*  In  proportioa 
iai  At  partietdars  of  the  lives  of  ilhntrious  men  are  multiplied  in 
their  biography,  the  nearer  they  are  brought  down  to  the  ordina* 
ry  standard,  by  being  seen  more  frequently  in  situations  in  Which 
they  can  act  only  an  ordinary  part :  on  the  other  hand,  men  of 
smdU  note,  but  of  sterlihg  excellence,  are  exalted  by  being  thus 
drawn  out  of  obscurity,  and  suddenly  exhibited  in  the  light  of 
fheir  own  virtues.  We  will  venture  to  say,  that  Colonel  Hutch- 
faison*B  actions  were  greater,  and  his  sufferings  more  severe,  than 
Ihose  of  Algernon  Sydney :  whether  he  was  a  man  of  equal  qua- 
lifies we  will  not  here  inquire ;  yet,  till  the  memoirs  written  by  his 
llteomparable  Lady  were  published,  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
Cohere  in  which  he  moved,  he  was  barely  recorded  in  the  nomen* 
dature  of  republicans.  Had  not  Sydney  been  canonized  by  his 
ipoGtical  martyrdom,  we  are  persuaded  bis  fame  would  have  been 
aearty  as  circumscribed  as  that  of  Hutchinson  was,  before  the 
beautifal  Spirit  of  his  Lady,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a 
hdf,  ming  from  the  tomb,  led  him  forth  for  the  admiration  of  pos- 
terity. 

We  shall  ofTer  a  brief  sketch  of  Sydney's  life,  extracted  from 
these  memoirs,  and  accompanied  with  such  reflections  as  may  rise 
^nt  of  the  incidents  as  they  occur. 

'  Algernon  Sydney  was  the  second  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Leices- 
f^,  and  grand-nephew  of  the  renowned  Sir  Philip  Sydney.  One 
family  laa  rarely,  in  two  generations,  added  two  such  names  rto 
the  Worthies  of  their  country.  Algernon  was  born  in  1622. 
At  the  early  age  of  ten,  he  was  taken  abroad  by  his  father,  and 
ipent  much  of  his  youth  in  Denmark,  Prance,  and  Italy.    His 
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Btern  lore  of  ooiintrj,  which  in  him  was  rather  a  Platonic  aeoti* 
ment  than  a  cherished  passion,  is  the  tnore  remarkable,  as  H  cM 
scarcely  be  said  to  have. grown  in  its  native  soil.  Having  beea 
trained  under  the  eje  of  his  father  for  the  army,  he  accompanied 
bis  brother  to  Ireland  at  the  age  of  nineteen  as  captain  of  a  troop 
of  horse,  in  which  service,  it  is  said,  he  distinguished  himself 
against  the  rebels  with  extraordinary  zeal  and  activity.  Od  Mi 
return  to  England,  finding  the  King  and  the  Parliament  dividing 
the  nation  between  them  with  the  sword,  each  fiercely  asserting 
his  right,  Sydney,  though  his  £aither  adhered  to  the  royal  canae, 
took  part  with  the  insurgents ;  and  being  appointed  to  the  com* 
mand  of  a  troop  in  the  army  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  he  gat» 
lantly  exposed  himself  at  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  B^og 
wounded,  and  falling  among  the  enemy,  he  was  rescued  by  a  sol* 
dier  who  rushed  from  the  ranks  of  Cromwell's  regiment,  and  Iwv* 
ing  brought  him  off,  nobly  refused  to  make  himself  known,  or  t» 
accept  any  reward,  being  content  with  having  deserved,  and  with 
having  declined,  the  glory  of  a  nsune  in  after  ages.  Sydney,  on 
his  recovery,  was  advanced  to  a  regiment  in  Sir  Thomas  Vmy 
fax's  army.  <  Sanctus  amor  patria  dat  animum^  was  (he  motto 
which  he  chose  for  his  banner : 

— ^  Manus  hiec  inimiea  tyrannise 

*  Ense  petit  placidam  sub  iibertate,  quietam,* 

vas  the  memorial  which  he  afterwards  wrote  m  the  Album  at  C&r 

I)enhagen,  and  thes^  were  the  watchwords  of  his  life : — the  sacred 
ove  of  his  country  gave  energy  to  his  hand,  whether  he  opposed 
tyrants  with  the  sword  or  with  the  pen.  We  are  not  disposed  to 
lavish  unqualified  praise  on  his  principles  or  his  conduct  The 
character  of  Sydpey  must  be  admired  at  a  distance,  and  his  ex-. 
ample  must  be  held  up  as  worthy  of  imitation  only  under  circum* 
stances  in  which  to  imitate  it  would  be  deemed  High  Treason ; 
but  High  Treason  would  then  be  a  virtue — a  virtue  of  necesaity, 
as  it  was  at  the  glorious  Revolution  of  1688. 

When  it  was  determined  to  bring  the  King  to  trial«  Sydney  was 
appointed  one  of  the  commissioners,  and  attended  several  of  the 
previous  consultations ;  but  he  retired  into  the  country  before  the 
unhappy  monarch  was  arraigned.  He,  however,  approved  of  the 
sentence  {  and  when,  at  Copenhagen,  after  the  Revolution,  it  was 
observed  to  him  one  day,  in  company,  that  he  had  not  been 
guilty  of  the  late  King's  death,  he  indignantly  replied,  <  OuUUf! 
do  you  call  that  guilt  ?  Why  it  was  the  justest  and  bravest  ac- 
tion that  ever  was  done  in  England,  or  anywhere  else.'  But 
when,  during  his  ejule}  a  plan  to  assassii^ate  tb^  Prince  of  Waka 
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was  submitted  to  hioiy  he  promptly  prevented  the  executiofi  of  it» 
and  thus  preserved  the  life  of  Idm  who,  afterwards,  when  he  was 
Charles  II.,  took  his  own« 

'  CromweU,  under  the  title  of  protector,  having  seized  the  sove* 
reigntj,  Sydney,  an  enemy  to  tyrants  of  every  nam^,  retired  to 
the  Hague,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  De  Witt,  the  cele- 
heated  Dutch  statesman,  in  nvhom  he  found  a  kindred  spirit.  At 
the  restoration  of  the  Long  Parliament  he  returned  to  England, 
and  accepted  an  appointment,  with  two  distinguished  persons,  to 
mediate  a  peace  between  Denmark  and  Sweden.  This  gave  him 
an  opportunity  of  displaying  his  peculiar  talents  greatly  to  the  ho- 
nour of  his  country  as  well  as  of  himself.  Would  that  there  were 
mw  so  spirited,  upright,  and  unyielding  a  champion  of  justice  to 
Biediate  peace  between  Sweden  and  Denmark**  ^^  better  half," 
(Norway,)  recently  divorced  by  the  one,  and  violently  wooed  by 
Ibe  other !  By  the  time  this  negotiation  was  concluded,  Charles 
1L  had  been  restored  to  the  throne  of  his  father,  and  Sydney, 
though  strongly  urged  by  General  Monk  to  return,  not  deeming 
himself  safe,  retired  to  Italy.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend,  written  at 
the  very  commencement  of  Charles's  reign,  he  sagaciously  anti- 
cipates its  evils  and  its  errors. 

^  But  when  that  countiy  of  mine>  which  used  to  be  esteemed  a  pa- 
ladiae,  b  now  like  to  be  made  a  stage  of  injury ;  tlie  liberty  which  we 
boped  to  establish,  oppressed ;  luxury  and  lewdness  set  up  in  its 
beight,  instead  of  the  piety,  virtue,  sobriety,  and  modesty,  which  we 
hoped  Grod,  by  our  hands,  would  have  introduced ;  the  best  of  our  na- 
tion made  a  prey  to  the  worst ;  the  parliament,  court,  and  army,  cor- 
nipted ;  the  people  enslaved ;  all  things  vendible  ;  no  man  safe,  but  by 
sach  evil  and  infamous  means,  as  flattery  and  bribery ;  what  joy  can  I 
have  in  my  own  country  in  this  condition  ?  Is  it  a  pleasure  to  see 
that  all  I  love  in  the  world  is  sold  and  destroyed  ?  Shall  I  renounce 
aO  my  old  principles,  learn  the  vile  court-arts,  and  make  ray  peace 
by  bribing  some  of  them  ?  Shall  their  corruption  and  vice  be  my 
liiety  I  Ah !  no ;  l>etter  is  a  life  among  strangers,  than  in  my  own 
country  upon  such  conditions.  Whilst  I  live,  I  will  endeavour  to  pre- 
lenre  my  Dberty ;  or,  at  least,  not  consent  to  the  destroying  of  it.  I 
bope  I  shall  die  in  the  same  principles  in  which  I  have  lived,  and  will 
Btc  no  longer  than  they  can  preserve  me.*'    Pp.  77,  78. 

We  shall  not  follow  the  fugitive  patriot  in  his  long  wanderings, 
during  which  he  was  a  curious  and  interested  spectator  of  the*  in- 
trigues and  contentbns  of  foreign  cabinets.  The  death  of  Cardi- 
nal AJazarine,  prime  minister  of  France,  in  1661,  caused  great 
^)eculation  concerning  the  person  and  politics  of  his  successor. 
Sydney,  after  menlionmg  in  a  letter  several  who  had  been  talked 
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of  M  cudickttiri  thus  ihrewdlj  developes  the  cfaaracter  of  thtf 
French  court. 

^^  IT  the  king  would  take  one  of  the  squadrone  volantef  it  were  eas^ 
to  find  a  man  that  would  be  without  exception  in  his  person^  and  peiv- 
fectly  free  from  any  interest  prejudicial  to  that  of  France.  But  no- 
thing is  more  improbable,  than  that  a  man  known  only  by  reputatioii, 
should  be  chosen  for  so  great  a  work.  I  speak  in  thid  the  fancies  of 
others.  I  have  no  other  opinion  of  my  own,  than  that  he  will  ll^ 
chosen  that  can  find  most  favour  with  the  lifdies,  and  that  can  witit 
most  dexterity  reconcile  their  interests,  and  satisfy  their  pasdom.  I' 
look  upon  their  thoughts  as  more  important  than  those  of  the  laaQ 
and  all  his  council;  and  their  humour  as  of  more  weight  than  the 
most  considerable  interest  of  France ;  and  those  reasons  which  here 
appear  to  be  of  most  force  will  not  be  at  all  regarded.*'    P.  1 13. 

In  France,  there  had  been,  for  ages,  a  law  called  the  Salic  LaWf 
by  which  females  are  cut  off  from  the  inheritance  of  the  throne  ( 
yet  not  only  the  above  quotation,  but  the-  whole  history  of  that 
country  proves,  that  no  nation  has  been  more  frequently  or  mon 
flagrantly  under  female  government-^-and  consequently  under  the 
caprice  of  the  most  worthless  and  shameless  part  of  the  aex. 

But  while  the  governments  and  manners  of  foreign  lands  were 
aobjects  of  amusement  or  speculation  to  Sydney  in  his  exile,  hb 
heart  was  secretly  bleeding  for  the  degradation  of  his  own  coun- 
try. During  this  long  period,  his  circumstances  were  narrow,  th« 
supplies  of  money  which  he  received  from  his  oSehded  father  t>e- 
ing  few  and  uncertain.  Resigning  himself  patiently  to  his  hard 
fortune,  he  sometimes  enjoyed  a  degree  of  happiness,  which  fate 
persecutors  might  have  envied.  He  thus  beautifully  describes 
nis  leisure  at  Belvedere,  where  Pope  Innocent,  for  a  time,L  allowed 
him  apartments. 

<'  Nature,  art,  and  treasure  can  hardly  make  a  place  more  pleasant 
than  this.  The  description  of  it  would  look  more  like  poetiy  than 
truth.  A  Spanish  lady,  coming  not  long  since  to  see  this  house,  seaK 
edona  large  plain,  out  of  the  middle  of  a  rook,  and  a  ri?er  brought 
to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  with  the  walks  and  fountains,  ingeniousljr 
desired  those  that  were  present  not  to  pronounce  the  name  of  ow  ' 
Saviour,  lest  it  should  dissolve  this  beautiful  enchantment.  We  have 
passed  the  solstice,  and  I  have  not  yet  had  occasion  to  complain  of 
heat,  which  in  Rome  is  very  excessive,  and  hath  filled  the  town  with 
sickness,  especially  that  part  of  it  where  I  hved.  Here  is  what  I  look 
for,  health,  quiet,  and  solitude.  I  am  with  some  eagerness  fallen  to 
reading,  and  find  so  much  satisfaction  in  it,  that  thou^  I  every  mortt- 
ing  see  the  sun  rise,  I  never  go  abroad  until  six  or  seven  of  the  clodt 
at  night ;  yet  cannot  I  be  so  sure  of  my  temper,  as  to  know  eertaintf 
how  long  this  manner  of  life  will  please  me.  I  cannot  Imt  rejoice  a 
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fiMe  to  tnA^  ttttt  wfa^  I  wander  as  a  in^;aboiid  through  ibe  world, 
fiirsaken  of  my  friends,  and  known  only  to  be  a  broken  Hmb  of  a 
shipwrecked  faction ;  I  find  humanity  and  civility  from  those  who 
are  in  ttie  height  of  fortune  amd  rqiutation.  But  I  do  also  wett  know, 
I  am  in  a  strange  land,  how  far  those  ciTUities  do  extend,  and  that 
ihey  are  too  airy  to  feed  or  clothe  a  man."    P.  1 29. 

The  following  passage  shows  a  mind  rich  in  its  own  resources, 
which  finds  time  most  precious  when  it  has  the  greatest  portion 
of  it  at  his  own  dbposal,  and  of  least  value  when  it  is  shared  with 
Qompany  and  tumult  Vulgar  minds  are  the  most  occupied  in  a 
cnnrd— -great  minds  when  they  are  alone. 

^  He  that  is  naked,  al<me,  and  without  help  in  the  open  sea,  is  less 
mhappy  in  the  night,  when  he  may  hope  the  land  istaear,  than  in  the 
day,  when  he  sees  it  is  not,  and  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  safety. 
Whibt  I  was  at  Rome,  I  wrote  letters  without  much  pain,  since  I  had 
aot  so  divided  my  time  as  to  be  very  sensible  of  losing  an  hour  or 
two :  now  1  am  alone,  time  grows  much  more  precious  unto  me,  and 
I  fm  very  unwilling  to  lose  any  part  of  it.^    P.  ISO. 

Retiring  into  the  north  of  Europe,  be  meditated  a  plan  to  enter 
file  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Oermany,  with'  a  body  of  troops, 
which  he  proposed  to  raise  among  his  old  repul^lican  compantomi 
at  home«  For  this  strange  purpose  he.  solicited  his  father's  inter-^ 
cession,  to  obtain  for  him  an  assurance  of  his  being  permitted  to 
reside  a  few  months  with  his  family,  till  he  could  convey  himself, 
and  others  who  were  in  the  same  condition,  so  far  from  England, 
that,  to  use  bis  own  expression,  *  those  who  hate  us  may  give 
over  suspecting  us.'  The  plan  was  rejected ;  and  being  driven 
to  extremity,  Sydney,  with  some  of  his  banished  comrades,  urged, 
first  the  Dutch,  and  afterwards  the  French  Oovemment,  to  mvade 
England  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  Commonwealth.  Thi» 
poject  also  came  to  nothing,  and  Sy'dnej  was  allowed  afierwarda 
to  Uve  quietly  ten  years,  under  the  avowed  protection  of  Louift 
Xnr.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  him,  strikiaglj  eharaeteristic  of 
his  haughty  and  stubborn  bdependence,  at  the  time  when  he 
was  enjoying  an  asylum,  and  perhaps  experiencing  the  t)ounty  of 
tUs  self-willed  monarch* 

*'  The  Ring  of  France  havhig  taken  a  fSsmcy  to  a  fine  English  horse, 
an  which  he  had  seen  him  noounted  at  a  chace,  requested  that  he 
would  part  with  it  at  his  own  price.  On  his  declining  the  proposal^ 
the  kiog,  determined  to  take  no  denid,  gave  orders  to  tender  him  mo- 
il^ or  to,  seise  tiie  horse.  Sydney,  on  hearing  this,  instantly  took  a 
pistol  and  shot  it,  saying,  *  that  his  horse  was  bom  a  free  creature, 
had  served  a  free  man,  and  should  not  be  mastered  by  a  king  of 
slaves.'*'    P,l6l, 
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During  thia  period  of  reet  from  peniccution,  it  fcr  Btid  be  Xiom* 
posed  has  Discourses  caneeming  Oovemment^  which  were  not 
published  till  after  he  death,  and  y^t  it  is  understood  that  tiiey 
cost  him  his  life;  garbled  passages  from  these  abstract  specula^ 
tions  having  been  perverted  at  his  trial  into  substantial  treaaon. 
From  this  work,  which  has  been  more  renowned  than  read,  we' 
shall  copy  a  description  of  France,  under  the  reign  of  its  ioiM 
splendid  monarch.  The  picture,  drawn  by  this  keen  eye- wit*. 
nes9,  is  indeed  loathsome  and  horrible,  but,  on  the  whole^  it  i» 
without  doubt  a  faithful  delineation. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  present  pride  of  France,  the  numbers  and 
warlike  inclinations  of  that  people,  the  bravery  of  the  nobility,  extent 
of  dominion,  convenience  of  situation,  and  the  vast  revenues  of  theif 
king,  his  greatest;  advantages  have  been  gained  by  the  mistaken  eouiK 
sels  of  England,  the  valour  of  our  soldiers  unhq)pily  sent  to  serv^, 
him,  and  th^  strangers  of  whom  the  strength  of  his  a^uies  consbto't 
which  is  so  unsteady  a  support,  that  many,  who  are  well  versed  in- 
affairs  of  this  nature,  incline  to  think,  he  subsists  rather  by  little  arts^ 
and  corrupting  ministers  in  foreign  courts,  than  by  the  power  of  his 
own  armies ;  and  that  some  reformation  in  the  counsels  of  his  neigh- 
bours might  prove  sufficient  to  overthrow  that  greatness,  which  if, 
grown  formidable  to  Europe ;  the  same  misery  to  which  he  has  re- 
duced his  people,  rendering  them  as  unable  to  defend  him,  upon  any 
change  of  fortune,  as  to  defend  their  o^vn  rights  against  him.'* 

"  We  have  already  said  enough  to  obviate  the  objections  that  may 
be  drawn  from  the  prosperity  of  the  French  monarchy.  The  beatity* 
of  it  is  false  and  painted.  There  is  a  rich  and  haughty  king,  Who  fe 
blessed  with  such  neighbours  as  are  not  likely  to  disturb  him,  and  has 
nothing  to  fear  from  his  miserable  subjects.  But  the  whole  body  eC 
that  state  is  full  of  boils,  and  wounds,  and  putrid  sores:  there  la  im^ 
real  strength  In  it.  The  people  are  so  unwilling  to  serve  him,  that  he 
is  said  to  have  put  to  death  above  fourscore  thousand  of  his  own  sol- 
diers, within  the  space  of  fifteen  years,  for  flying  from  tlieir  coloors : 
and,  if  he  were  vigorously  attacked,  little  help  could  be  eiq)ected 
from  a  discontented  nobility,  or  a  starving  and  despairing  people.**.. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  seeming  prosperity  of  France^  the  warlike 
temper  of  that  people  is  so  worn  out  by  the  frauds  and  cruelties^ 
corrupt  oflicers,  that  few  men  enlist  themselves  willingly  to  be  sol- 
diers ;  and,  when  they  are  engaged  or  forced,  they  are  so  little  dbia 
to  endure  the  miseries  to  which  they  are  exposed,  that  they  dally  rtita. 
away  from  their  colours,  though  they  know  not  whither  to  go,  and 
expect  no  mercy  if  they  are  taken.  The  king  has  in  vain  attempteil 
to  correct  this  humour,  by  the  severity  of  martial  law.  But  met/^ 
minds  will  not  be  forced ;  and  though  his  troops  are  perfectly  w«il 
armed,  clothed,  and  exercised,  they  have  given  many  te6timoBie8  0£ 
little  worth." 
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'  ^TlHMigfa  I  donot  deKgiit  to  speak  of^he  afOdn  of  our  own  time, 
Tdeslre  those  who  know  tho  present  state  of  France  to  tell  «e  whe- 
ther k  were  possible  fior  the  king  to  keep  that  natioo  under  secvitude» 
if  a  yast  revenue  did  not  enable  him  to  gain  so  many  to  his  piu*: 
tidilar  service,  as  are  sufficient  t»  keep  the  rest  in  sutyection.  And 
if  this  be  not  enough,  let  them  consider,  whether  all  the  dangers 
Uiat  now  threaten  us  at  home,  do  not  proceed  from  the  madness  of 
those,  who  gave  such  a  revenue,  as  is  utterly  dbproportionable  to  the 
riches  of  the  nation,  unsuitable  to  the  modest  behaviour  expected 
from  oar  kings,  and  which  in  time  will  render  parliaments  unnecessary 
lothem.'' 

** France,  in  outward  appearance,  makes  a  better  show:  but 
nothing  in  this  world  is  more  .miserable  than  that  people  under  the 
fatherly  care  of  their  triumphant  monarch.  The  biest  of  their  condi- 
tion is  like  asses  and  mastiff  dogs ;  to  work  and  figfat^  to  be  oppress- 
ed and  killed  for  him;  and  those  among  them  who  have  any  under* 
standing,  well  know  that  their  industry,  courage,  and  good  success,  is 
net  only  unprofitable,  but  destructive  to  them ;  and  t^t,  by  increas- 
ing tiie  power  of  their  master,  they  add  weight  to  their  own  chdns." 
Pp.  216— 221. 

la  lOffy  by  the  court  interest  of  the  earl,  bis  father,  he  oh- 
tuned  permission  to  visit  England  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
bis  private  afiairs ;  but  though  he  avowed  his  determination  to 
return  to  France  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  a  chancery  stiii^  this 
Teiy  condition  insured  him  a  permanent  residence.  His  father 
dying  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  having  never  been  cordially  re- 
concfled  to  Algernon's  public  conduct,  bequeathed  him  legacies 
to  the  amount  of  little  more  than  five  thousand  pounds,  part  Qf 
which  his  brother  litigated  with  him,  but  it  was  finally  decided 
in  his  favour.  On  this  slender  provision,  with  some  property  of 
BO  great  value,  which  he  had  previously  enjoyed,  independent  of 
ins  father,  Sydney  spent  the  reuiainder  of  his  days  as  an  exile 
in  his  native  land,  his  affections  being  manifestly  alienated  from 
it,  and  fixed  on  a  Utopia,  that  existed  in  the  creation  of  his  own 
mind.  He  repeatedly  attempted,  however,  to  get  into  parliament, 
and  though  his  attempts  were  as  repeatedly  frustrated  by  court 
influence  and  intrigue,  he  fearlessly  raised  his  voice  in  public 
against  those  measures  of  the  government  which  appeared  to 
faun  most  pernicious.  Suspected,  hated^  and  feared,  as  he  knew 
himself  to  be,  there  was  certainly  more  intrepidity  than  prudence 
in  (his  patriotic  forwardness ;  it  was  like  livmg  on  a  scaffold,  and 
laying  his  head  on  the  block,  in  desperate  scorn  of  the  execution- 
er't  stte,  to  try  how  often  he  could  escape  the  blow,  by  lifting  it 
up  again*  Nor  did  be  shrink  from  meeting  his  direst  enemy,  the 
king,  face  lo  face*  On  one  occasion, 
.  Y01..Y.  Nem  Set^les.  24 
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*«  UnderBtanding  that  he  had  been  accused  to  the  king,  att  cngagcit 
in  a  plot  of  the  non  conformistSy  he  obtained  an  audience,  and  clearij^ 
exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  charge;  since  nothing,  he  maintained/ 
could  be  more  repugnant  to  his  feelings,  than  a  measure  which  matt 
eventually  unite  tlie  papists  and  the  crown.  Yet  his  enemies  per« 
severed  in  their  attacks,  and,  if  the  wretched  scheme  had  not  misear- 
ried,  designed  to  involve  him  in  the  meal  tub  ploL  And,  when  M 
\«H»  merely  looking  over  a  balcony,  to  see  what  passed  at  an  decUooi 
of  sheriffs,  he  was  indicted  for  a  riot  in  the  city."  P.  171. 

Between  the  time  of  "//le  Meal  Tub  Plol^^'  the  lure  whicli 
he  escaped,  and  that  pf  "  the  Rye  House  Ploi^^^  that  by  which 
be  was  betrayed,  he  made  himself  conspicuous  by  opposing,  with 
his  utmost  influence,  the  scheme  of  an  alliance  meditated  by  Sir 
William  Temple  and  others,  between  England,  Holland,  and 
Spain,  against  France.  In  the  progress  of  this  affair,  be  is  ac- 
cused of  having  accepted  two  sums  of  money,  of  five  hundred 
guineas  each,  from  Barillon,  a  French  minister  at  the  court  of 
London.  On  what  conditions,  or  for  what  services,  these  suins 
were  paid  to  him,  or  whether  they  were  ever  paid  to  bim  at  al)« 
cannot  now  be  very  clearly  ascertained.  That  he  was  not  a  sot- 
litary  pensioner  ou  the  bounty  of  France,  appears  from  his. an- 
swer to  the  ambassador  D'Avaux,  when  soliciting  his  interest  to 
Sirevent  the  alliance  above  mentioned.  "  While  the  king  of 
^Vance,"  said  he,  **  is  assisting  the  king  of  England  with  sumi 
of  money,  which  may  at  once  render  him  independent  of  the  par- 
liament, and  subservient  to  a  foreign  country,  an  alliance  with  tbe 
states  general  may,  in  turn,  become  expedient  to  control  his 
power."  Of  M.  Barillon,  who  is  thus  immortalized  for  haviqg 
corrupted  the  most  haughty  and  unbending  republican  of  the  age, 
Sydney  himself  humorously  and  contemptuously  says : 

*'  You  know.  Monsieur  de  Barillon  governs  us,  if  he  be  not  mista- 
ken; but  beseems  not  to  be  so  much  pleased  with  that,  as  to  (iod 
his  embonpoint  increased,  by  the  moistne^s  of  our  air,  by  frequendy 
clapping  his  hands  upon  his  thighs,  showing  the  delight  he  hath  in  tbe 
sharpness  of  the  sound,  that  testifies  the  plumpness  and  hardness  of 
his  ilesh ;  and  certainly,  if  this  climate  did  not  nourish  him  better  ten 
any  other,  the  hairs  of  his  nose,  and  nails  of  his  fingers,  could  wot 
grow  80  fast,  as  to  furnish  enough  of  the  one  to  pull  out,  and  of  the 
other  to  cut  off,  in  all  companies,  which  being  done,  he  picks  his  ears 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  tny  Lord  La.**  P.  182. 

Having  already  greatly  extended  this  article,  we  hasten  over 
the  jesiser  incidents  of  Sydney's  life,  to  notice,  in  very  few  words, 
his  arresf,  trial,  and  execution,  in  1683,  under  the  pretence  of  his 
fcsing  concerned  in  the  Rye  House  Plot;  a  real  or  pretended 
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icbeme  for  the  assassioation  of  the  king  and  the  Duke  of  York, 
Qo  their  return  from  Newmarket.  Sydney,  Lord  William  Riis- 
•el,  the  younger  Hampden,  Lord  Grey,  and  a  weak  being  called 
Lord  Howard,  who  afterwards  turned  evidence  against  bis  com- 
rades, had  frequently  held  private  meetings,  which  were  suspect*, 
ed  lo  be  for  the  purposes  of  maturing  plans  to  overthrow  the  royal 
iothority,  and  re-establish  the  commonwealth.  Sydney's  inti- 
ftacy  with  these  persons  gare  a  colour  to  his  arrest  as  an  accom- 
plice in  the  Rye  House  Plot,  with  which  he  appears  to  have  had 
not  even  the  slightest  connexion.  Disdaining  to  flee,  though  his 
intended  apprehension  was  publicly  spoken  of,  he  permitted  him- 
self and  his  papers  to  be  seized.  Had  he  concealed  or  destroyed 
the  latter,  even  Judge  Jefferies  must  have  failed  to  convict  him ; 
tnd  though  with  these  writings  none  but  a  JeSeries  could  have 
eonvicted  him,  yet  in  such  hands  they  were  converted  into  war- 
n&itB  for  his  execution.  Treason  was  deduced  from  his  thoughts 
■—his  unuttered  thoughts,  for  they  were  unpublished — since  it 
could  not  be  deduced  either  from  his  conduct  or  conversation; 
and  his  speculative  theories  concerning  government  in  the  abstract, 
were  interpreted  into  acts  of  conspiracy  years  after  they  had 
been  composed,  during  which  time  they  had  slumbered  in  his 
study,  when  his  persecutors  themselves  brought  them  to  light, 
imd  were  the  first  and  the  only  promulgators  of  them,  in  his  life 
fimc  I  Sydney  defended  hiuiself  with  undaunted  fortitude,  and 
\]nanswerable  arguments ;  but  he  was  finally  condemned,  not  be- 
cadse  he  was  found  guilty,  but  because  he  tvas  to  be  condemned. 
The  circumstances  of  the  trial  are  given  at  great  length  in  this 
volume,  and  to  it  we  must  refer  those  of  our  readers  who  are  cu* 
nous  to  understand  the  merits  of  the  case.  We  will  remark  by 
the  way,  (as  we  have  no  room  for  particular  criticism,)  that  Mr. 
Meadley,  the  author,  has  few  pretensions  as  a  writer,  except  to 
tolerable  industry,  and  a  plain  style  of  narrative  :  there  is  no- 
thing striking  either  in  bis  reasoning  or  reflections.  Of  his  hero 
we  must  take  leave  rather  abruptly.  In  the  short  interval  be- 
tween his  trial  and  execution,  Sidney  drew  up  an  appeal  to  pos- 
terity on  the  injustice  of  his  fate.  We  feel  pleasure  in  quoting 
the  following  passage,  as  better  evidence  of  the  faith  that  was  in 
hkn,  than  any  thing  we  have  found  in  his  previous  conduct  or 
writmgs. 

"  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives ;  and,  as  he  hath,  in  a  great 
measure,  upheld  me  in  the  day  of  my  calamity,  hope  that  he  will  still 
ophold  me  by  his  spirit  in  this  last  moment,  and,  giving  me  j^race  to 
ijorify  him  in  my  death,  receive  me  into  the  glory  prepared  tor  those 
4hat  fear  h\m  when  my  body  shall  be  dissolved.'* 
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Vfe  remember  nothing  in  the  Bfe  or  death  of  snytioKtkal  __ 
fessor,  more  suMime  or  affecting  thwi  Sydney's  reply  to  the  e» 
ecutiohcr,  whHe  his  head  was  on  the  fotai  btock ;— his  bat  wordi 
irere  worthy  of  the  lips  of  a  martyr. 

"  On  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  December,  the  sheriffs  again  pro* 
eeeded  to  the  tower,  and,  about  ten  o'clock,  receiving  Syd«ey  from 
the  hands  of  the  lieutenant,  after  signing  and  sealing  counterparta  of 
the  indenture  for  his  delivery,  conducted  him  on  foot,  to  the  place 
of  execution  on  Tower-hill.  He  was  attended  only  by  two  of  bw 
brother^s  servants.  He  ascended  the  scaffold  with  a  firm,  undaunted 
mien,  worthy  of  the  man  who  set  up  Marcus  Brutus  for  hb  model. 
He  gave  a  paper,  containing  a  manly  vindication  of  his  uinocenoc, 
to  the  sheriffs,  observing,  that* he  had  made  his  peace  with  God, 
and  had  nothing  more  to  say  to  men:'  but  he  declined  either  reading; 
or  having  it  read  to  the  multitude,  and  offered  to  tear  it,  if  it  was  not 
received.  He  then  pulled  off  bis  bat,  coat,  and  doublet,  saying  Oiat 
*  he  was  ready  to  die,  and  would  give  them  no  further  trouble.*  He 
gave  three  guineas  to  the  executioner,  and  perceiving  the  felkm 
grumble,  as  if  the  sum  was  inadequate,  desired  a  servant  to  give  him 
a  guinea  or  two  more*  He  then  kneeled  down,  and,  after  a  solemn 
pause  of  a  few  moments,  calmly  laid  his  head  upon  the  block.  Being 
asked  by  the  executioner  if  he  should  rise  agaiur  he  replied  intrepid- 
ly,  *  not  till  the  general  resurrection;— strike  on.'  The  executioner 
obeyed  his  mandate,  and  severed  his  head  from  his  body  at  a  blow.** 


An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Hugh  Blair^  P.  V. 
P.  R.  S.  E.  one  of  the  Ministers  of  the  High  Church,  and  Pro^ 
fessor  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  By  the  late  John  Hilly  LL.  D.  F.  R-  S.  E.  8vd. 
pp.  22r. 

[From  the  Eclectic  Rerlew.] 

There  appears  to  be  some  cause  for  apprehension,  lest  the 
extravagant  admiration  once  lavished  on  Dr.  Blair,  should  declioe» 
by  degrees,  into  a  neglect  that  will  withhold  even  common  josc 
tice.  No  productions  so  celebrated  at  first,  as  his  Sermons,  have^ 
|>erhaps,  ever  come  in  so  short  a  time  to  be  so  nearly  foi^^ten* 
Even  before  the  conclusion  of  the  series,  the  public  enthusiasm 
and  avidity  had  begun  to  languish,  and  the  last  volume  seemed 
only  announced  in  order  to  attend  the  funeral  of  its  predecessort* 
The  once  delighted  readers  excused  the  change  of  their  taste  by 
pretending,  and,  perhaps,  believing,  that  a  great  disparity  was  ob- 
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iiifabie  between  the  two  prior  volttnied  and  fliose  which  foUowed 
Ibem.  The  alleged  inferiority  might  possiblj  exist  in  a  certain 
degree;  but  the  altered  feeling  was  in  a  much  greater  degree 
owing  to  the  recorery  of  sober  sense^  from  the  temporary  ine- 
briation of  novelty  and  fashion ;  and  the  recovery  was  accompa- 
fiied  fay  a  measure  of  that  mortification|  which  seeks  to  be  con* 
loled  by  prompting  a  man  to  revenge  himself  on  what  has  betray- 
ed him  into  the  folly. 

As  a  critical  writer,  however,  Dr.  Blair  has  sufiered  much  less 
{rom  the  lapse  of  years.  His  lectures  have  found  their  place, 
and  established  their  character,  among  a  highly  respectable  rank 
of  books,  and  will  always  be  esteemed  valuable  as  an  exercise 
of  correct  taste,  and  an  accumulation  of  good  sense,  on  the  va- 
rioim  branches  of  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing.  It  was  not 
sbBoltttely  necessary  they  should  bear  the  marks  of  genius ;  it 
was  not  indispensable  that  they  should  be  richly  ornamented ; 
tut  yet  we  can  by  no  means  agree  with  this  biographer,  that  or- 
fitment  would  have  been  out  of  the  place,  and  that  the  dry  style 
which  prevaih  throughout  the  lectures  is  the  perfection  of  excel- 
lence in  writings  on  criticism.  It  has  been  often  enough  repeated 
that  such  a  bare,  thin  style  is  the  proper  one  for  scientific  disqui- 
ritions,  of  which  the  object  is  pure  truth,  and  the  instrument 
pore  intellect :  but  in  general  criticism,  so  much  is  to  be  done 
through  the  intervention  of  taste  and  imagination,  that  these  fa- 
culties have  a  very  great  right  to  receive  some  tribute,  of  their 
own  proper  kind,  from  a  writer  who  wishes  to  establish  hhnself 
in  their  peculiar  province.  And  the  writings  of  Dryden,  Ad- 
dison, and  Johnson,  will  amply  show  what  graces  may  be  impart- 
cid  to  critical  subjects  by  a  fine  imagination,  without  in  the  least 
preventing  or  perplexing  the  due  exercise  of  the  reader's  under- 
itanding.  We  are  not  so  absurd  as  to  reproach  Dr.  Blair  for 
^t having  a  fine  imagination ;  but  we  must  censure  his  panegyrist 
for  attempting  to  turn  this  want  into  merit.  Philosophical  criti- 
cism, indeed,  like  that  of  Lord  Karnes,  and  Dr.  Campbell,  which 
attempts  to  discover  the  abstract  principles,  rather  than  to  illus* 
trate  the  specific  rules  of  excellence  in  the  fine  arts — and  between 
te  obfect  of  which,  and  of  Dr.  Blair's  criticism,  there  is  nearly 
tb^aame  difference  as  between  the  office  of  an  anatomist  who 
dissects,  or  a  chemist  who  decomposes  beautiful  forms,  and  an 
artist  who  looks  at  and  delineates  them— 4nay  do  well  to  adhere 
to  a  ptoinep  language ;  but  the  biographer  has  judiciously  with- 
dnnrn  all  claims,  in  behalf  of  Dr.  Blair,  to  the  character  of  a 
philosophical  critic.  He  has  acknowledged,  and  even  exposed, 
the  sUghtness  of  the  professor's  observations  on  the  formation  of 
language.  He  has  not,  hbwever,  said  one  word  of  the  irreligious 
ineoRsifltency  and  folly  of  professing  a  zealous  adherence  to  reve- 
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lation,  and)  at  (be  same  time,  labouriog  to  deduce  the  verj  exts* 
tence  of  language  in  a  very  slow  progress,  from  inarticulate  noises^ 
the  grand  original  element  of  speech,  as  it  seems,  among  the 
primeval  gendefolk,  at  the  time  when  they  went  on  all-four,  and^ 
grubbed  up  roots,  and  picked  up  acorns.  Our  readers  will  re- 
member the  happy  ridicule  of  a  part  of  this  theory,  in  one  ot 
Gowper's  letters,  in  which  he  humorously  teaches  one  of  these 
clever  savages  to  make  the  sentence,  "Oh,  give  me  apple,*^ 
They  may  find  the  system  ably  and  argumentatively  explod^ 
in  Rousseau's  Discourses  on  the  Inequality  of  Mankind.  While 
this  part  of  the  lectures  is  given  up  to  deserved  neglect,  we  think 
the  work  will,  on  the  whole,  always  maintain  its  character,  as  a 
comprehensive  body  of  sensible  criticism,  and  of  very  valuable 
directions  in  the  art  of  writing.  We  agree  with  this  biograplierj| 
in  admiring  especially  the  lectures  on  the  subject  of  style.  ^ 

But  it  is  rather  on  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  the  sermons  iliayC 
Dr.  Hill  seems  inclined  to  found  the  assurance  of  Dr.  Blair's  celer 
brity  in  future  times.  In  order  to  persuade  ourselves  into  the  same 
opinion,  we  have  been  reading  again  some  of  the  most  noted  of 
those  performances.  And  they  possess  some  obvious  merits  (^ 
which  no  reader  can  be  insensible.  The  first  is,  perhaps,  thai 
they  are  not  too  long.  It  is  not  impertinent  to  specify  this  firs^j 
because  we  can  put  it  to  the  consciences  of  our  readers,  wbeh 
ther,  in  opening  a  volume  of  sermons,  their  first  point  of  inspection 
relative  to  any  one  which  they  are  inclined  to  choose  for  its  text 
or  title,  is  not  to  ascertain  the  length.  The  next  recommenda- 
tion of  the  doctor's  sermons,  is  a  very  suitable,  though  scarcely 
ever  striking,  introduction,  which  leads  directly  to  the  business, 
and  opens  into  a  very  plain  and  lucid  distribution  of  the  subject* 
Another  is  a  correct  and  perspicuous  language ;  and  it  is  to  be 
added,  that  the  ideas  are  almost  always  strictly  pertinent  to  the 
subject.  This,  however,  forms  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  ap^ 
plause  which  was  bestowed  on  these  sermons  during  the  transient 
day  of  their  fame.  They  were  then  considered  by  many  as  ex- 
amples of  true  eloquence  ;  a  distinction  never  perhaps  attributei)| 
in  any  other  instanc<%  to  performances  marked  by  such  palpable 
deficiencies  and  [sluIIh, 

In  the  first  place,  with  respect  to  the  language,  thougl^  the 
selection  of  words  is  proper  enough,  the  arrangement  of  Umii^ 
in  the  sentence  is  often  in  the  utmost  degree  stiff  and  artificial. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  depart  further  from  any  resemblance ^ to 
what  is  called  a  living,  or  spoken  style,  which  is  the  proper  di^ 
tion,  at  all  events,  for  popular  addresses,  if  not  for  all  the  depact* 
nients  of  prose  composition.  Instead  of  the  thought  throwing  it- 
self into  words,  by  a  free,  instantaneous,  and  almost  unconscious 
action,  and  passing  off  in  that  easy  form,  it  is  pretty  apparent 
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there  was  a  good  deal  of  handicraft  employed  in  getting  ready 
proper  cases  and  trusses,  of  various  but  carefully-measured  lengths 
and  6gures,  to  put  the  thoughts  into,  as  they  came  out,  in  very 
sfow  succession,  each  of  them  cooled  and  stiffened  to  numbness 
in  waiiing  so  long  to  be  dressed.  Take,  for  example,  such  sen* 
tences  as  these :  "  Great  has  been  the  corruption  of  the  world  in 
every  age.  Sufficient  ground  there  is  for  the  complaints  made 
by  serious  observers  at  all  times,  of  abounding  ini(|uity  and  folly «" 
**  For  barely,  or  never,  is  old  age  contemned,  unless  when,  by 
Tice  or  folly,  it  renders  itself  contemptible.**  "  Vain,  nay,  often 
dangerous,  were  youthful  enterprises,  if  not  conducted  by  aged 
prudence.*'  "If  dead  to  these  calls  you  already  languish  in 
filothful  inaction,"  &c.  "  Smiling  very  often  is  the  aspect,  and 
smooth  are  the  words,  of  those  who  inwardly  are  the  niost  ready 
to  think  evil  of  others.*'  "  Exempt,  on  the  one  hand,  from  the 
Airk  jealousy  of  a  suspicious  mind,  it  is  no  less  removed,  on  the 
other,  from  that  easy  credulity  which,  &c."  *' Formidable,  I  ad- 
mit, this  may  justly  render  it  to  them  who  have  no  inward  fund," 
&c.  "Though  such  employments  of  fancy  come  not  under  the 
same  description  with  those  which  are  plainly  criminal,  yet  whol- 
ly unblamable  they  seldom  are.**  "  With  less  external  majesty 
it  was  attended,  but  is,  on  that  account,  the  more  wonderful, 
that  under  an  appearance  so  simple,  such  great  events  were  cb- 
?ered.* 

There  is  also  a  perpetual  recurrence  of  a  form  of  the  sentence, 
which  might  be  occasionally  graceful,  or  tolerable,  when  very  spa- 
ringly adopted,  but  is  extremely  unpleasing  when  it  comes  often ; 
we  mean  that  construction  in  which  the  quality  or  condition  of 
the  agent,  or  subject,  is  expressed  first,  and  the  agent  or  subject 
itself  is  put  to  bring  up  the  latter  clause.  For  instance,  "  Pam- 
pered by  continual  indulgence,  all  our  passions  will  become  mu* 
tOHMis  and  headstrong."  "Practised  in  the  ways  of  men,  they 
are  apt  to  be  suspicious  of  design  and  fraud,'*  &c.  "  Injured  or 
oppressed  by  the  world,  he  looks  up  to  a  judge  who  will  vindicate 
m  cause.'* 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  texture  in  the  composition. 
The  sentences  appear  often  like  a  series  of  little  independent 
^positions,  each  satisfied  with  its  own  distinct  meaning,  and  ca- 
^le  of  being  placed  in  a  different  part  of  the  train,  without  in- 
jnry  to  any  mutual  connexion,  or  ultimate  purpose  of  the  thoughts. 
The  ideas  relate  to  the  subject  generally,  without  specifically 
nSiting  to  one  another.  They  all,  if  we  may  so  speak,  gravitate 
to  one  centre,  but  have  no  mutual  attraction  among  themselves. 
The  mind  mast  often  dismiss  entirely  the  idea  in  one  sentence, 
border  to  proceed  to  that  in  the  next ;  instead  of  feeling  that 
the  second,   though  distinct,  yet  necessarily  retains  the  first  still 
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in  mind,  and  partly  derives  ttt  force  from  it ;  and  tibst  tliej  both 
contribute,  in  connexion  with  sereral  more  sentences,  to  foroiii 
grand  complex  scheme  of  thought,  each  of  them  producing  a  fSir 
greater  eflect,  as  a  part  of  the  combination,  than  it  would  h$ve 
done  as  a  little  thought  standing  alone.  The  consequence  of  this 
defect  is,  that  the  emphasis  of  the  sentiment,  and  the  crisis  Or 
conclusion  of  the  argument,  comes  no  where ;  since  it  caooot  be 
in  any  single  insulated  thought,  and  there  is  not  mutual  depeo- 
dence  and  cooperation  enough  to  produce  any  combined  reaatt. 
Nothing  is  proved,  nothing  is  enforced,  nothiog  is  tai^ht  by  a 
mere  accumidation  of  sel£>evideat  propositions,  most  of  wUeb 
are  necessarily  trite,  and  some  of  which,  when  they  are «»  nsany, 
must  be  trivial.  With  a  few  exceptions,  this  appears  to  us  to 
be  the  character  of  these  sermons.  The  sermon,  perhaps,  1»)6t 
deserving  to  be  excegted,  is  that,  "On  the  Importance  of  R^ 
ligiou3  Knowledge  to  Mankind,*'  which  exhibits  a  respectsEUe 
degree  of  concatenation  of  thought,  and  deduction  of  argiimetit* 
It  would  seem  as  if  Dr.  Blair  had  been  a  little  aware  of  this  de- 
fect, as  there  is  an  occasional  appearance  of  remedial  contrivance; 
he  has  sometimes  inserted  the  logical  signs  far  ai^d  sinct^  when 
the  connexion  or  depeneience  is  really  so  very  slight  or  uninm^r* 
tant  that  they  might  nearly  as  well  be  left  out.  We  will  select 
an  example  of  the  uncombined  sort  of  composition,  which  we  have 
attempted  to  describe  : — 

'^  For  life  never  proceeds  long  in  a  uniform  train.  It  is  continual- 
ly varied  by  unexpected  events.  The  seeds  of  alteration  are  evciy- 
where  sown ;  and  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  commonly  accelerates 
their  growth.  If  your  enjoyments  be  numerous,  you  he  more  open 
on  difl^rent  sides  to  be  wounded.  If  you  have  possessed  them  long, 
you  have  greater  cause  to  dread  an  approaching  change.  By  slow 
degrees  prosperity  rises ;  but  rapid  is  the  progress  of  evil.  It  reqoives 
no  preparation  to  bring  it  forward.  The  edifice,  which  it  cost  maqh 
tiine  and  labour  to  erect,  one  inauspicious  event,  one  sudden  M^> 
can  level  with  the  dust.  Even  supposing  the  accidents  of  life  to  l^re 
us  untouched,  human  bliss  must  still  be  transitory ;  for  man  cbanges 
of  himself.  No  course  of  enjoyment  can  delight  us  long.  What 
amased  our  youth,  loses  its  charm  in  our  maturer  age ;  as  yean  ml- 
vance,  our  powers  are  blunted  and  our  pleasurable  feelings  decliite. 
The  silent  lapse  of  time  is  ever  carrying  somewhat  frOm  us,  until  at 
length  the  period  comes  when  all  must  be  swept  away.  The  prospett 
of  tins  termination  of  our  labours  and  pursuits  is  sufficient  to  mark  Odr 
state  with  vanity.  Our  dca/9  are  a  hand^s  breadth^  arid  cur  age  is  xtt 
nothing.  Within  that  Uttle  space  is  all  our  httle  enterprise'  bemidcfd. 
We  crowd  it  with  toils  and  cares,  with  contention  and  strife.  We 
project  great  designs,  entertain  high  hopes,  and  then  leave  oar  plans 
unfinished,  and  sink  into  oblivion."  (Sermon  on  the  Proper  Estimate 
of  Human  Life.) 
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^We  svSer  oimelTea  to  be  dasadei  lij  unreal  a^earaneM  6f 
pleittore^  We  follow^  with  precipitanoy,  whithersoever  the  crowd 
kads.  We  admire^  without  examlnatioDi  what  oqr  predecessors  have 
admired*  We  fly  from  every  shadow  at  which  we  see  others  trem- 
ble. Thus,  agitated  by  vain  fears  and  deceitful  hopes,  we  are  hurried 
into  eager  contests,  about  objects  which  are  in  themselves  of  no 
rafue.  By  rectifying  our  opinions,  we  would  Strike  at  the  root  of 
*ttie  evil.  If  our  vain  imaginations  were  chastened,  the  tumult  of 
0kt  passions  would  subside.'^  (Sermon  on  the  Govenmient  of  the 
Heart.) 

^  At  the  same  tfme  this  rational  contempt  of  death  must  careful^ 
:be  distrnguished  from  that  ineoinideraAe  and  thoughtless  indifference 
wkh  which  some  have  affected  to  treat  it  This  is  what  cannot  be 
•jmtified  on  any  principle  of  reason^  Human  life  is  no  trifle  which 
xnen ;a|ay  play  away  at  their  pleasure*  Death, in  every  view,  is  an 
lOiportaDt  event  It  is  the  most  solemn  crisis  of  the  human  exist- 
ence. A  good  man  has  reason  to  meet  it  with  a  calm  and  firm  mind. 
But  no  man  is  entitled  to  treat  it  with  ostentatious  levity.  It  calls  for 
manly  seriousness  of  thought.  It  requires  all  the  recollection  4»f 
Which  we  are  capable,^  A:c.    (Sermon  on  Death.) 

Tf,  in  the  next  place^  we  were  to  remark  on  the  figures  intro- 
duced in  the  course  of  these  aermons,  we  presume  we  should 
have  every  reader's  concurrence  that  they  are,  for  the  most  part, 
singularly  trite ;  so  much  so,  that  the  volumes  might  be  take&^ 
more  properly  than  any  other  modern  book  that  we  know,  as 
comprising  the  whole  common-places  of  imagery.  A  considerable 
portion  of  the  producp  of  imagination  was  deemed  an  indispen- 
Bable  ingredient  of  eloquence,  and  the  quota  was,  therefore,  to  be 
had  in  any  way  and  of  any  kind.  But  the  guilt  of  plagiarism 
was  efiectuaify  avoided,  by  taking  a  portion  of  what  society  had 
loQg  agreed  to  consider  as  made  common  and  free  to  all  that  want 
and  choose.  When,  occasionally,  there  occurs  a  simile  or  meta- 
phor of  the  writer's  own  production,  it  is  adjusted  with  an  artifi- 
tiai  nicety,  bearing  a  little  resemblance  to  the  labour  and  finish 
we  sometimes  see  bestowed  on  the  tricking  out  of  an  only  child* 
It  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  allowed,  that  the  consistency  of 
Ae  figures,  whether  common  or  unusual,  is  in  general  accurate!/ 
preserved.  The  reader  will  be  taught,  however,  not  to  reckon 
on  this  as  a  certainty.  We  have  jiist  opened  on  the  following 
lientence :  **  Death  is  the  gate  which, '  at  the  same  time  that  it 
jfloses  on  this  world,  opens  into  eternity/*  (Sermon  on  Death.) 
We  cannot  comprehend  the  construction  and  movement  of  such 
tgate,  unless  it  Is  like  that  which  we  sometimes  see  in  place  of  a 
vtile,  playing  loose  in  a  space  between  two  posts ;  and  we  caa 
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Inrdly  tbiok  to  hiunbie  m  objeet  could  he  in  tbe  autbor'«  Aiip^ 
while  Smiling  of  tfae  passage  to  another  world. 

With  respect  to  the  general  power  of  thinking  dbplayed  m 
these  sermons,  we  apprehend  that  discerning  readers  arexoiiuag 
fast  toward  an  uniformity  of  opinion.  They  will  all  ch^rfiu^ 
agree  that  the  author  carries  good  sense  along  with  him^  whece^^ 
be  goes;  that  he  keeps  his  subjects  distinct;  that  he  qever.iv(|||^ 
ders  from  the  one  in  hand;  that  he  presents  concisely  very  mm[ 
hnportant  lessons  of  sound  nioralitj^ ;  and  that  in  doing  thia  |pp 
displays  an  uncommon  knowledge  of  the  more  obvious  quaiUi^ 
of  human  nature.  He  is  never  trifling  or  fantastic ;  every  §Bgf 
is  sobeis  and  pertinent  to  the  subject;  and  resolute  labour  bsi 
prevented  him  from  ever  falling  in  a  mortifying  degree  below  the 
level  of  his  best  style  of  peiformance.  He  is  aeldom  below  a 
respectable  m«iliocrity»  but,  we  are  forced  to  admit,  that  he  yeiy 
rarely  rises  above  it.  After  reading  five  or  six  sermons,  w«, bo- 
come  assufed  that  we  most  perfectly  see  the  wfaolefcompasa  asd 
reach  of  bis  powers,  and  that,  if  there  were  twenty  volumes,  we 
might  read  on  through  the  whole,  without  ever  coming  to  a  boj^ 
conception,  or  a  profound  investigatioo,  or  a  burst  of  genuine.^ 
thusiasm.  There  is  not  in  the  train  of  thought  a  successiofi'i^ 
eminerSces  and  depressions,  rising  towards  sublimity,  and  descend- 
hig  mto  familiarity.  There  aie  no  peculiarly  striking  short  pas- 
sages, where  the  mind  wishes  to  stop  awhile  to  indulge  its  de- 
light, if  it  were  noi  irresistibly  carried  forward  by  the  rapidity;  of 
Ibe  thoughts  There  are  pone  of  those  happy  reflections  back.xxi 
ti  thought  just  departing  which  seem  ta  give  it  a  second  and  a 
stronger  significance,  in  addition  to  that  which  it  had  most  ob- 
vtously  presented.  Though  the  mind  does  not  proceed  with  any 
eagerness  to  what  is  to  come,  it  is  seldom  inolined  to  revert  to 
what  is  gone  by ;  and-  any  contrivance  in  the  composition  .lo 
tempt  it  to  look  back  with  lingering  partiality  to  the  recedi^ 
ideas,  is  forborne  by  the  writer ;  quite  judiciously,  for  the  teq^- 
tation  would  fail. 

A  reflective  reader  will  perceive  his  mind  fixed  in  a  wopdexiiil 
sameness  of  feeling  throughout  a  whole  volume;  it  is  hard^.re- 
Keved  a  moment,  by  surprise,  deUght,  or  labour,  and,  ,at  lengtl^ 
becomes  very  dresomo;  perhaps  a  little  analogous  to  the  scn|»- 
tions  of  a  Hindoo  while  fulfilling  his  vow  to  remain  in  one  c^t^fin 

Eosture  for  a  month.  A  sedate  formality  of  manner  is  invarialilf 
ept  up  through  a  thousand  pages,  without  tbe  smallest  daii|^«of 
ever  hixuriating  into  a  beautiful  irregularity.  We  never  find  oiir- 
selves  in  the  midst  of  any  thing  that  reminds  us  of  nature,  e}i« 
cept  by  that  orderly  stiffness  whidi  she  forswears ;  or  of  freiadoai, 
except  by  being  compelled,  to  go  in  the  moasored  paces  of  1 4iiB 


ptochmim.  If  we  manfully  persist  hi  reading  OD».we  at  Itoglto 
feel  a  forpor  inTading  our  factitlies,  we  become  appreheMive  that 
sbfhe  wizard  is  about  turning  us  into  stones,  and  we  can  break  the 
Melt  only  by  shutting  the  book.  Having  shut  the  book,  we  feel 
tnat  Wh  hare  acquired  no  definable  addition  to  our  ideas ;  w« 
hvre  Rttle  more  than  the  consciousness  of  h«Hng  passed  along 
teoiigtr  a  Tery  regular  series  of  sentences  and  unexceptionable 
ilMpositions ;  much  in  the  same  manner  as,  perhapSy  at  another 
wor  of  the  same  day,  we  have  the  consciousness  or  remera* 
Mmcie  of  having  just  passed  along  by  a  very  regular  painted 
fHtKsade,  no  one  bar  of  which  particularly  fixed  our  attention. 
Hid  the  whole  of  which  we  shall  soon  forget  that  we  have  ever 

'-  The  hist  fault  that  we  shalt  allege,  is  some  defect  on  the  ground 
lif'retigion ;  not  a  deficiency  of  general  seriousness,  nor  an  infre- 
^ncy  of  reference  to  the  most  solemn  subjects,  nor  an  omission 
ef  stating  sometimes,  in  explicit  terms,  the  leading  principles  of 
fto'  theory  of  the  Christian  Redemption.  But  we  repeatedly 
tnd  cause  to  complain  that,  in  other  parts  of  the  sermon,  he  ap- 
^ptdita  to  forget  these  statements,  and  advances  propositions  which, 
Unless  the  reader  shall  combine  with  them  modS6catio«is  which 
ilftf  author  has  not  suggested,  must  contradict  those  principles. 
On  occasions,  he  <^leariy  deduces,  from  the  death  and  atonement 
^  Christ  J  the  hopes  of  futurity,  and  consolations  against  the  fear 
itf' death;  and  then,  at  other  times,  he  seens  most  cautious  to 
lydid  this  ^nd  topic,  when  adverting  to  the  approach  of  death, 
iMk^  the  fedings  of  that  season,  and  seems  to  rest  all  the  consola- 
IkNffi  on  the  review  of  a  virtuous  life.  We  have  sometimes  to 
€lta)^  him  also  with  a-  certain  adulteration  of  the  Christian  ouiral 
^oiples,  by  the  admixture  of  a  portion  of  the  worldly  spirit. 
As  a  friend  to  Christianity,  he  wished  her  to  be  a  little  less  harsh 
itid  peculiar  than  in  her  earlier  days,  and  to  show  that  she  had 
iot  lived  so  long  m  the  genteclest  world  in  the  creation,  without 
kaming  politeness.  Especially  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  exer- 
tise  due  complaisance  when  she  attended  hm^  if  she  feit  any 
toocerd  about  his  reputation,  as  a  comparaoo  of  the  fashionable, 
^  sceptical,  the  learned,  and  the  affluent,  and  a  preacher  to  the 
/Most  splendid  congregatbn  m  the  whole  country.  It  would 
iketn  that  she  meekly  took  these  delicatehinfs,  and  adopted  a 
;laii^ttage  which  no  gentleman  could  beashamed  to  repeat,  or  of- 
fended to  hear.  The  sermons  abound  with  specimens  of  this  im- 
jbroved  dialect,  but  we  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  room,  here  for 
Stations ;  we  will  only  transcribe  a  single  short.sentence  from  the 
Sermon  on  Death : — *'  Wherever  religion,  virtue,  or  true  honmir 
-ttdl  hkn  forth  to  danger,  life  ought  to  be  hazarded  without  fear.'* 
(Vol  n.  p.  244.)     Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this  word  *'  ho- 
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Hour,"  eviilenUj  here  employed  to  denote  sometbiag  distinct  bomr. 
Tirtue,  and,  therefore,  not  cognizable  by  the  laws  of  moralUj  t .. 
Does  the  reverend  orator  mean,  (hat  to  gain  fame,  or  glory,  «b  Hj^ 
is  called,  or  to  avert  the  imputation  or  suspicion  of .  cowardice,  ^^ 
to  maintain  some  trivial  punctilio  of  precedence  or  arrogaat  <fe«i^ 
nand  of  pride,  commonly  called  a  point  of  honour,  between  iii*i 
dividnals  or  nations^  or  to  abet,  a^  a  matter  of  course,  any  omM^eb- 
rendered  honourable  by  being  adopted  by  the  t^igher  clatM«84>£»i- 
mankind — a  Christian  ought  to  hazard  his  life?     Taken  «»  tiw.* 
ground  of  the  most  awful  duty  to  which  a  human  being  can  bft.  . 
called,  and  yet  thus  distinguished  from  religion  and  moralftyi  . 
what  the  term  means  can  be  nothing,  good*     Theprea<;hefi  dAd 
not,  perhaps,  exactly  know  what  he  intended  it  to  mean;  bpt  il  < 
was  a  term  in  high  vogue,  and,  therefore,  well  adapted  to  be  put 
along  trith  religion  and  virtue  to  qualify  their  uncoutbnesa.   ,  It.wat  : 
no  mean  proof  of  address  to  have  made  these  two  surly  puritana^ . 
accept  their  sparkish  companion.     If  this  passage  were  one  amoni^.' . 
only  a  few  specimens  of  a  dubious  language,  it  would  be  scajudi^  • 
lous  in  us  to  quote  it  in  this  particular  manner;  but  as  there  ttm  h- 
very  many  phrases  cast  after  a  similar  model,  we  have  a  r^bi|o/<;< 
cite  it  as  an  instance  of  that  tincture  of  the  unsound  maxima  ef  /^ 
the  world,  which  we  have  asserted  to  be  often  perceptible  in  these  '> 
sermons.    This  might  be  all  in  its  place  m  the  sermans  cif .  tbi  * 
despicable  Torick ;  but  it  is  disgusting  to  hear  a  v^y  gmve  di-'  ^ 
vine  blending,  with  Christian  exhortations,  the  loathsome  alanf^.ef 
duelling  lieutenants,  of  gamblers,  of  scoffers  at  religion,  of  eoQse*   -< 
quential  fools  who  believe  their  own  reputation  the  moat  impev^'  • 
tant  thing  on  earth,  and,  indeed,  that  the  earth  has  nothing  else  te>. 
attend  to,  and  of  men  whose  rant  about,  perhaps,  the  glory  of  dying  > . 
for  their  country,  is  mixed  with  insults  to  the  Almighty,  ittd-ioi*-; 
precations  of  perdition  on  their  souls.  { 

This  doubtful  and  accommodating  quality  was  one  of  the.cbiaf> - 
causes,  we  apprehend,  of  the  fyst  extraordinary.popularity  4>f  the8el^ 
Sermons.       A  great  many  people  of  gayety,  rank,  and  f^sfaioiif  •. 
have  occasionally  a  feeling  that  a  little  easy  quantity  of  religiea  ' 
would  be  a  good  thing ;   because  it  is  too  true,  after  all,^  that  1M. - 
cannot  be  staying  in  this  world  always,  and  when  ane  goee  oul  ef  • 
it,  why,  there  may  be  some  hardish  matters  to  settle  in  the  otheri- 
place.     The  prayer-book  of  a  Sunday  is  a  good  deal,  to  be  8iir0^< 
toward  making  all  safe,  but  then  it  is  really  so  tiresome;  for  pea-^-  • 
ance  it  is  very  well,  but  to  say  one  likes  it,  one  cannot  for  the  life  .  > 
of  one.     If  there  were  but  some  tolerable  religious  tfaiag  that  9^  i^- 
could  read  now  and  then  without  trouble,  and  think  it  about  half 
as  pleasant  as  a  game  of  cards,  it   would  be  comfortable.     One  >  * 
should  not  be  so  frightened  about  what  wemostaii  coBie  Iq»  aofli#^ 
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tiiflib^^-Ndiry  ndtlthig  could  have'  been  mere  to  the  purpose  than 
tbes^  sermons ;  ti^y  were  welcomed  as  the  very  thing.  They 
were  mquestionably  about  religion,  and  grave  enough  in  all  con- 
idiiioe ;  yet  they  were  elegant;  they  were  so  easy  to  compre- 
bend  thi^nlghout,  that  the  miftd  was  never  detained  a  moment,  to 
tUtdi;^'Aey  were  undefiled  by  roethodism  ;  they  but  little  obtrud- 
ed ^^peenliar  doctrinal  notions;  they  applied  yery  much  to  high 
rife(')aa#tli6  author  was  evidently  a  gentleman ;  the  book  could  be 
diMUils^  as  a  matter  of  taste,  and  its  being  seen  in  the  parlour 
exrifed  bo  aurmise  that  any  one  ui  the  house  had  been  lately 
coa^eii^.  Atwve  all,  it  was  most  perfectly  free  from  that  dis- 
agreeable and  mischievous  property  attributed  to  the  eloquence 
of  Pericles,  that  it  <'  left  stings  behind." 

With  these  recommendations,  aide<l  by  the  author^s  reputation 
as  ab  elegant  critic,  and  by  his  acquaintance  ^ith  persons  of  the 
kigbeal  note,  the  book  became  fashionable ;  it  was  circulated  that 
LoQ}  Mansfield  had  read  some  of  the  sermot)S  to  their  majesties ; 
peefi  «Dd  peeresses  without  number  were  (iited,  as  having  read 
aod^irffBire^ ;  till  at  last,  it  was  almost  a  mark  of  vulgarity  not  to 
hairereiid  them,  and  many  a  lie  was  told  to  eiicape  this  imputation, 
by  persons  who  had  not  yet  enjoyed  the  advantage.  Grave 
ekwrty^  minivers,  of  much  severer  religious  views  than  Dr.  Blair« 
were^^ in  sincere  benevolence,  glad  that  a  worl:  had  appeared,  which 
giYe  fei  chance  for  religion  to  make  itself  heaj;d  among  the  dissipat- 
ed tod  the  great,  to  whom  ordinary  sermons,  and  less  polished 
treatiaea  of  piety,  could  never  find  access.  '  Dainty  young  sprigs 
of  theology,  together  with  divers  hopeful  yo*ung  men  and  inatdcus, 
were  rejoiced  to  find  that  Christian  truth  «could  be  attired  iu  a 
mocilfliGer  garb  than  that  in  which  it  was  ei^bited  in  Beveridge, 
or  iD'Aet  Morning  Exercises  at  Cripplegate. 

If  the  huzzas  attending  the  triumphal  en  try  of  these  Sermons 
had  toot  been  quite  so  loud,  the  present  silence  concerning  them 
iD^^  not  have  appeared  quite  so  profoun  jl.  And  if  there  bad 
beenft  little  more  vigour  in  the  thought,  and  any  thing  like  nature 
and  Mae  in'  the  language,  they  might  have  emerged  again  into  a 
reqp«6taAile  and  permanent  share  of  the  pmblic  esteem.  But,  as 
the  case  stands,  we  think  they  are  gone  or  going  irrevocably  to 
'^the^  rwAt  of  the  Capulets.^  Such  a  deficiency  of  ratiocination, 
comUoed  with  soch  a  total  want  of  original  conception,  is  in  any 
book  laeompat9>le  with  its  staying  long  in  llhe  land  of  the  living. 
And*  IB  Uf  the  style,  also,  of  these  performances,  there  were  not 
wantii^,  even  in  the  hey-day  and  not  of  tiheir  popularity,  some 
doctois,  conning  in  such  matters,  who  thoug  ht  the  dead  monotony 
•f  tbe  expression  symptomatic  of  a  disease  that  must  end  fatally. 

IV^vboiAd  apologize  to  our  reaiders  for  H  aving  gone  on  thus  far 
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with  our  remarkB,  without  coming  to  the  work  which  hai  given  d[^ 
occasion  for  introducing  them.  J  * , 

This  Tolume  has  disappointed  our  expectation  of  finding  a  |iir> 
ticular  account  of  the  Life  of  Dr.  Blair,  enlivened  with  aofodo^ 
iHustrative  of  his  character.  Nearl  j  half  of  it  is  occupied,.  M>t  in 
criticising,  but  actually  m  epitomising,  the  Doctor's  writings,  a^fe* 
hour  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the  necessky  or  vmtf 
except  to  make  up  a  handsome-looking  volume.  Several  '6#  dMI 
most  noted  of  the  sermons  are  individually  dissected,  in  a  fediOiQi 
manner,  and  compared  with  several  of  the  sermons  on  the  same  ttM^ 

J'ects,  in  the  volumes  ofsomeof  the  celebrated  French  preactieri4 
mt  without  any  critical  remarks  of  consequence.  The  other  hift 
of  the  book  does  rel^e  mainly  to  the  man  himself,  but  is  written 
much  more  in  the  manner  of  a  formal  academical  eulogy,  th^Q^jf 
any  thing  like  a  lively  and  simple  memoir.  It  is  not  florid,(^l|^ 
it  is  as  set  and  artificial  as  the  composition  of  Dr.  Blair  bims^lf^ 
and,  indeed,  seems  a  very  good  imitation,  or,  at  leaat,  resemblan^* 
Except  in  the  acknowledgment  of  one- or  two  slight  weakowaea^ 
as  we  are  taught  to  d^em  them  in   the  Doctor's  character,  iC*1s^« 

fnece  of  laboured  and 'unvaried  pmiegyric,  carried  on  front^yi^ 
o  page,  with  a  gravity  which  becomes  at  length  perfectly* lUW 
crous.  Hardly  one  cf  cumstaqce  is  told  in  the  language  of  simtiK 
narrative ;  every  sentence  is  set  to  the  task  of  applause.  ESftifi 
Dr.  Blair  himself,  whqse  vanity  was  extreme,  would  have  '"6ee^ 
almost  satisfied,  if  such  an  exhibition  of  his  qualities  and  falj^o^ 
had  been  written  in  tipie  to  have  been  placed  in  his  yiew.-(,j£f 
we  are  afi*aid  that  tha  rich  encomiums  would  suffer  from  .ous 
phlegmatic  feelings  a  considerable  deterioration,  while  pasaii^ 
through  our  bands  in  the  way  of  abridgment,  it-is  but  reasonaUo 
that  we  should  let  the  learned  biographer  speak  of  iiis  j>etoi€dl 
master  in  his  own  language  : —  •'  -t 

*'  During  the  eleven  ytars  that  he  continurd  minister  of  tlie  CaiSfl 
gate,  his  reputation  as  a  preacher  was  continually  growing.  The.] 
^d  the  serious,  the  opulent  and  the  needy,  the  learned  and  the  f 
rate,  vied  with  each  other  in  eagerness  to  protit  by  those  instrtjp- 
tions,  which  were  alike  useful,  and  which  the  art  of  the  preacW  ^ 
rendered  alike  agreeable  to  them  all.  By  the  elegance  of  his  £99 
positions,  the  taste  of  the  critic  was  gratified ;  and  by  their  pieiy,f 
faith  of  the  Christian  was(  confirmed.  He  made  the  precepts  of  if| 
gion  to  reach  the  heart  l^  a  channel  in  which  their  course  wa^  not  fa 
be  resisted.  When  su^h  sentiments  gained  admission  by  his  i^^ 
quence  into  breasts  in  which  they  were  strangers,  they  assui^ra 
their  native  authority ;  ikd  they  made  even  the  ungodly  feel  and  con- 
fess their  influence. 

"  It  was  not,  however,  to  be  suppo8ed,'that  8{uch  prbfessiomd  meih 
as  Mr.  Blair^s  could  stop  at  any  point  in  the  line  of  his  preferment  but 
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^hi^est  In  the  immediate  neighboarhood  of  the  metropolis  his 
fmemioni  could  not  lie  concealed.  He  was  translated  from  the 
Oanongate  to  that  church  in  the  city  of  Edinburgh  which  is  called 
Wfy  Tester's,  on  the  11  th  of  October,  1764»  and  from  tiienceto  the 
BT^'Chtnrch,  on  the  I5th  of  June,  1758. 
''*'Wh#D  a  Scottish  clergyman  reaches  the  sta^cm  last  mentioned,  the 
olreer of  Ms  professional  ambition  is  understood  to  be  over.  It  is  then 
UafirovlBce  to  preach  before  the  Judges  of  the  land,  and  to  instruct 
Ihfe  iboat  teamed  and  respectable  audience  Mi^ich  his  country  can 
IfMenit  Mr.  Blair's  talents  for  pulpit  eloquence  could  now  display 
I|i9«i8elv:^a  to  advantage.  Every  thing  tended  to  fire  that  laudable 
•fO^ition,  which  even  in  him  gave  confidence  to  modesty,  and  which 
(M>im«n  to  that  eminence  which  he  so  justly  deserved.^   P.  18, 

^  STuch  are  the  outlines  of  the  characters  of  those  distinguished 
^reAchers,  both  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  with  whom  Dr.  Blair  ig 
cMltled  to  be  compared.  Each  preacher,  in  each  country,  exhibits, 
h  i'^rtain  degree,  the  merits  and  the  defects  of  its  style  of  preach- 
Of ,  as  well  as  those  that  belong  to  himself.  We  mi^t  be  accused 
flf  pavtWity  to  the  comitry  to  which  Dr.  Blair  long  did  honour,  were 
vetfto  affirm,  that  he  bad  surpassed  the  splendid  beauties  of  Massillon, 
B^WfoetyaBd  Flechier,  or  the  clear  and  ingenious  reasoning  of  Clarke, 
ftMiovr,  and  Butler.  In  the  medium  between  the  extremes  to  whick 
meh  set  may  have  leant,  he  seems  to  have  been  desirous  to  find  a 
flfC^  He  wished  to  temper  the  glow  of  passion  with  the  coolness 
o^r^aaon,  and  to  give  such  scope  only  to  the  imagination  of  his  audi- 
me,  as  would  leave  the  exercise  of  their  judgment  unimpaired.  He 
mi  to  accommodate  his  discussion^  to  the  apprehension  of  those 
Wnom  be  addressed  ;  and,  when  called  to  elucidate  the  mysteries  that 
heu  to  be  inquired  into,  he  enlivened  the  da»k  research  by  the  bril- 
tmcf  of' a  well-regulated  fancy.  The  reception  which  his  sermons 
itti>^  ittetwith  throughout  Europe,  after  being  translated  into  different 
IwgBagps,  proves  equally  the  merit  of  the  preacher,  and  the  can- 
dour of  his  judges.  Even  those  in  this  country  who  envy  his  fame, 
bold  it  prudent  to  be  silent,  and  to  seem  to  set  every  thing  like  jea- 
Ij^QT  asleep.  They  are  afraid  to  encounter  that  tide  of  public  opinion, 
^, which  they  are  sure  they  would  be  borne  down.  In  France,  his 
mpons  were  never  said  to  be  inanimate  ;  nor  were  they,  in  Britain^ 
V  j|ood  judges,  said  to  be  superficial.  In  both  countries  they  have^ 
iTdnee,  given  pleasure  to  the  gay,  and  consolation  to  the  serious. — 
Ih  iich  a  mixture  of  beauty  and  usefulness,  as  the  world  never  be- 
(^  witnessed  in  their  line,  they  have  given  fashion  to  a  kind  of  read- 
%'ftat  bad  long  been  discarded.  They  have  stopped  even  the 
viiupluary  in  his  career,  and  made  him  leave  the  haunts  of  dissipa- 
i&m,that  be  might  listen  to  the  preacher's    reproof.''  P.  153,  154, 

^Id  no  situation  did  Dr.  Blair  appear  to  greater  advantage  than  in 
Hte  circle  of  his  private  friends.  Tliis  circle,  however,  was  not  very 
mpoflOQs*    Though  lu4  benevolence  was  general  and  extensive^  yet 


he  was  cMtioiis  in  bestowu^  the  marb  of  fak  esieeM;  Witti  tilt 
fbib1«B  of  his  frieads,  if  Tenial,  he  was  not  apt  to  be  offended,  fie 
could  make  the  pereon  who  had  the  weakness,  first  laugh  at  H  in 
others,  and  then  bring  it  home  to  himself-  By  a  happy  imxtur«  of  gen- 
tleness and  pleasantly,  he  gave  instruction  without  giving  oflTenoe ; 
and,  while  indulg;ing  a  species  of  wit,  in  which  there  was  no  aareasBi, 
he  seemed  ha|)f>y  in  curing  trifling  defects. 

"  In  his  intercourse  with  his  friends,  too,  he  discovered  the  oMost 
amiable  condescension.  To  those  whom  he  esteemed,  he  committod 
himself  freely,  and  without  reserve ;  and  he  took  no  liberty  with  tfaem 
whi'^h  he  was  not  ready  to  grant  By  no  affected  restraint  dkl-lie 
ever  f »ut  them  in  mind  of  his  superiority,  of  which,  daring  Ilia  social 
hours,  he  seemed  utterly  unconscious  Had  he  thus  unbended  him- 
self in  the  presence  of  strangers,  which  he  never  did,  they  would  have 
been  unable  to  reconcile  what  they  saw  with  what  they  heard  of  Wm. 
They  would  have  been  like  those  who  beheld  Agricola  uppn  bis  re- 
turn from  Britain,  whom  Tacitus  describes  thus  :-*"  MtdH  qwarermt 
fanwrnpcMci  interprdareniur,^    P.  156.  157. 

'^  Though  Dr.  Blair  was  susceptible  of  flattery,  and  received  it 
with  a  satisfaction  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  hide,  yet  he  was,  ia  a 
high  degree,  modest  and  unassuming.  The  impetuous  arrogance  by 
which  some  would  force  themselves  into  consequence,  he  sconied  to 
imitate.  He  knew  perfectly,  at  the  same  time,  what  was  due  to  hon- 
self,  and  would  have  felt  the  denial  of  that  attention,  which  he  thoQ^t 
it  beneath  him  to  court  His  uncommon  success  in  life,  and  the  flat- 
tery to  which  he  was  daily  acctistomed,  never  produced  in  hinr  flie 
weakness  of  insolence.  He  had  wisdom  enough  \o  see  th^  real 
grounds  of  superiority  among  men.  The  false  claims  of  the  arrogant 
and  the  proud  he  would  have  scorned  to  gratify ;  and  while  he  re- 
spected those  friends  only  who  respected  themselves,  he  established  a 
dominion  in  their  hearts  which  nothing  could  ever  shake. 

^Though  in  the  highest  degree  capable  of  advising  others,  yet  be 
never  did  so,  but  when  he  knew  that  it  was  agreeable  to  them.  An 
obtruded  advice  he  held  as  an  insult  to  those  to  whom  it  was  offered. 
His  opinion,  when  asked,  he  gave  with  diffidence,  and  he  stated  care- 
fully the  reason  upon  which  that  opinion  was  founded.  He  waa  hknv 
apt  to  encourage  than  to  mortify  the  persons  consulting  him ;  and 
ohen  blamed  the  timidity  which  prevented  them  from  judging  and 
acting  for  themselves."    P.  164,  105. 

*'  From  the  situation  of  the  country  a  few  years  before  Dr.  Blair's 
death,  he  appeared  in  a  light  that  endeared  him  mere  than  ever  to  the 
worthy  and  discerning  part  of  the  community.  Of  his  ability  as  a 
adiolar,  and  his  amiableneas  as  a  man,  he  had  long  given  unequivocal 
prooCs ;  but  his  loyalty  as  a  subject,  and  his  faithful  attachment  to  the 
British  constitution,  had  till  then  no  opportunity  of  showing  thon- 
aelves.  The  opinion  of  a  person  of  his  eminence  served,  in  tuch 
time,  as  a  guide  to  the  simple.  Many,  who  could  not  judge  corRcti(y 
upon  political  subjects,  were  ready  to  be  directed  by  him,  vdiose'sen* 
ftnents  upon  relis^ous  topics  they  bielieved  to  be  imeiringr    Bt  itt- 
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^  tliliecrfroo^libiiulpiC,  that  no  mantsaBld  be  agood  ChMiaii  that  was 

''k  bad  fliifij«ct    The  opinions  of  those  French  philoaophera,  who 

wialtod  to  destroy  subordination,  and  to  loosen  the  restraints  of  law, 

>  lie  rejected  with  abhorrence.     He  regarded  those  men  as  the  authors 

^mi  iBcalenlable  mischief  to  every  country  upon  earth,  as  well  as  to 

i4lMt  vrUoh^nnhappttjr  gave  them  birth.    He  beheld  them  as  disturbing 

tbe  peace  of  the  world,  which,  with  an  insidious  appearance  of  bene- 

^KHm^e^  ^ej  pretended  to  promote. 

^'  ^  Sentiments  like  these  from  the  mouth  of  such  a  man,  and  spoken 

'^i  at  such  a  thne,  conld  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  the  happiest  effects 

'on  the  public  mind.     Even  with  all  the  ene^y  which  his  majesty's 

miiiifliterd  possessed,  the  task  of  stemming  the  torrent  which  tlien 

ihreatened  to  overwhelm  the  nation,  was  by  no  means  easy.  Though 

^'iew  among  the  learned  in  Scotland  were  suspected  of  any  desire  to 

betmy  the  cause  of  their  country,  yet  even  among  them^  patriotic 

seal  appeared  in  very  different  degrees.    In  the  encouragement  of 

"Hlk  capital  virtue  which  both  reason  and  religion  recommend,  Dr. 

Blair  took  a  decided  and  an  active  share.    No  mean  disposition  to 

'  temporise  upon  his  own  part,  or  to  avail  himself  of  connexions,  future 

*  'ikttd  casual,  interfered  with  what  he  felt  to  be  hb  duty  at  the  time. 

'^Hie^iitate,  he  saw,  then  needed  the  countenance  and^upport  of  all  its 

'   Ai^inbere ;  and  m  the  moment  of  its  exigency,  he  was  ready  to  do 

•'What  he  could.    The  firmness  and  vigour  which  he  then  displayed 

'-were  worthy  of  the  descendant  of  that  illustrious  ancestor,  who  was 

'  inentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  work*    From  his  age  and  his  pro- 

* '  fesston,  it  could  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  to  take  arms  in  his 

^oontry's  defence ;  bnt  to  the  side  which  he  so  ^strenuously  espoused, 

'he  gave  all  that  weight  which  is  attached  to  the  opinion  of  an  honest 

"'num. 

*-'     '^Dofingihe  crisis  now  spoken  of,  the  connexion  between  Lord 

Melville  and  Dr.  Blair  grew  more  and  more  intimate.   It  was  indeed 

apparent  to  many,  that  in  proportion  as  his  lordship  withdrew  his 

^friendship  from  some  others  of  the  men  of  letters  in  Scotland  he  be* 

stowed  it  the  more  largely  upon  him."  P.  191— 194. 

t. 

To  avoid  several  pages  of  extracts,  we  must  remark,  that  Dr. 
ffiaif  was  something  of  a  beau,  and  very  fond  of  novel  reading* 
Every  reader  will  be  surprised  and  provoked  to  find  so  very 
■maR  a  share  of  personal  history.  It  is  well  known  that  we  are 
lH>t  in  general  to  look  for  many  incidents  and  adventures  in  the  life 
dT  a  scholar  and  clergyman ;  but  we  should  have  supposed  that 
a  period  of  83  years  might  have  furnished  more  matters  of  fact 
than  what  could  be  comprised  in  a  quarter  of  that  number  of  pa- 
ges* Those  which  are  here  afforded  consist  of  little  beside  the 
notice  and  dates  of  the  two  or  three  more  obscure  preferments  of 
Dr.  Blair,  on  his  road  to  what  is  described  as  the  summit  of  eqcle- 
liostical  success  and  honour,  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh;  his 
appointment  as  Professor  of  Belles  Lettres ;  his  failure  of  being 
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J  laced  in  ihe  iHtuatloii  of  PrtDcipal  iii  the  TTnivenitjr  of  film* 
urgh,  which  he  expected  to  receive  from  the  pure  gratitude  and 
admiration  of  his  country,  without  any  solicitation,  and  the  im- 
portant circumstance  of  preaching  his  last  sermon*  This  circum? 
stance  will  be  henceforward  inserted,  we  trust,  with  its  precise  date^ 
tn  all  chronicles  of  the  memorable  things  of  past  times ;  for  it  4s 
enlarged  on  here,  as  if  it  had  been  one  of  the  most  momenfoa 
events  of  the  century*  He  died  December  27  th,  1800,  in  the 
83d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  Mth  of  his  omistry^ 

The  Doctor's  successful  progress  through  life  was  on  the  wbole 
adapted  to  gratify,  one  should  think  almost  to  satiety,  that  love  of 
feme  which  his  biographer  declares,  in  so  many  words,  to  kave 
been  his  ruling  passion ;  nor  had  the  passion  which  Dr.  Hill  does 
n9i  say,  was  qecpad  in  command,  the  love  of  money,  any  great 
cause  to  complain. 

We  sincerely  wish  to  persuade  ourselves  that,  with  all  his  bp 
hour  of  encomium,  this  Dr.  Hilt  has  done  less  than  justice  to  bis 
subject.  For  if  we  are  to  take  his  representation  as  accurate  and 
complete,  we  have  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  preacher  rof 
religioo,  whose  grand  and  uniform  object,  in  alt  his  labours,  ww^ 
advancement  in  the  world.  This  is  clearly  the  only  view  fai 
which  his  admirmg  friend  contemplates  those  labours.  .  The 
preacherls  sitccess  »  constantly  dwelt  on  with  delight ;  but  tbis 
success  always  refers  to  hims^lf^and  his  own  werldly  interei^  not 
to  any  religious  influence  enerted  on  the  minds  of  his  hiferior,aiid 
afterwards  his  splendid,  auditories.  His  evangelical  office  is  re- 
garded as  merely  a  professional  things  in  which  it  was  his  happi- 
ness to  surpass  his  competitors,  to  attain  the  highest  reputation, 
to  be  placed  m  a  conspicuous  station,  to  obtain  a  comparative 
affluence,  to  be  most  sumptuously  flattered  by  the  great,  and  to 
be  the  intimate  friend  of  Hume,  Smith,  Home,  Ferguson,  and  Ro- 
bertson. There  is  hardly  a  word  that  attributes  to  the  admired 
preacher  any  concern  about  promoting  the  Christian  cadse,  the 
kingdom  of  Christ,  or  the  conversion  of  wicked  men — in  shorty 
.any  one  of  those  sublime  objects  for  which  cUone  the  fkst  magnani* 
mous  promulgators  of  Christianity  preached,  and  laboured,  and 
suffered.  It  is  easy  to  see  that,  though  Dr.  Blair's  reputed  elo> 
quence  had  been  made  the  mean  of  imparting  the  light,  and  sanc- 
tity, and  felicity,  of  religion,  to  10,000  poor  wicked  peasants,  yei 
if  he  had  not  sought  and  acquired  high  distinction  in  polished  soci- 
ety, his  learned  biographer  would  have  been  utterly  disinclined  to 
celebrate  him,  as  deeming  him  either  a  grovelling  spirit,  incapable  ef 
aiming  at  a  high  object,  or  the  victim  of  malignant  stars  tnat  for- 
bade him  to  attain  it.  We  could  make  plenty  of  citations  to  acquit 
ourselves  of  injustice  in  this  representation  :  there  are  many  pas- 
sages of  a  quality  similar  to  the  following  ^-» 
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^HwloiQdiUp,  (Chief  BarmiOrdeJiii  hb  official  caj^fy,  wat  a 
regular  hearer  of  the  Doctor's  sermons,  while  his  court  sat,  and  there 
was  no  one  better  qualified  to  judge  of  the  preachers  merit  This 
merit,  too,  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  when  it  was  honoured 
with  the  approbation  of  the  v^ierable  Judge.  Dr.Blair^s  literary  re- 
putation was  there  thoroug^^  established.  And  the  unwearied  labour 
he  niiderwentin  his  closet,  while  comtposing  his  Sermons,  was  repaid 
liytiieadnAiritioii  of  a  discerning  audience*^'  P.  1<87. 

The  Doctor  is  commonly  repdted  to  have  had  a  tolerably  si^ 
<^nt  attachment  to  pelf.  He  might  have  higher  motives  for  cling- 
ing so  fhst  to  the  patronage  of  Lord  Melville,  but  it  is  urksome  to 
htvt  of  his  being  ^  so  much  indebted  to  that  patron^s  munificence," 
with  the  addition  of  the  fulsome  cant,  that  **  every  (avour  whick 
he  received  (from  his  patron)  was  mulla  doHlta  mm  Umdty  and 
did  honour  to  the  band  that  bestowed  it**'  This  patron  is  pre- 
Muned  to  have  been  at  the  bott^  of  the  pension  of  200L  granted 
from  the  public  treasury* 

In  readmg  so  maaj  things  afo6ut  patronage,  and  muotficence, 
and  protection,  and  advancement,  and  success,  it  cannot  fail  to 
oceur  to  any  reader  of  sense  to  ask,  with  a  sentiment  very  indic- 
nant  in  one  reference,  or  very  compassionate  in  t^  other — ^if  all 
this  was  necessary  to  I^.  Bliur  with  a  small  fanlily,  and  with  aH 
th^  intemal  means  attrituited  lo  him  of  advancing  his  interests, 
what  is  to  become  of  ever  so  many  hundred  hapless  clergymen, 
in  Scotland  and  elsewhere,  who  have  large  families,  slender  liv- 
mgs,  and  no  General  Frazers,  Chief  Barons,  and  Lord  MelviOea 
to  <*  protect"  them,  no  means  of  getting  into  the  High  Church  of 
Edinburgh,  no  chance  of  attracting  the  notice,  of  royalty,  and  a 
pension  of  200U,  and  no  hope  of  collecting  tribute  by  means  of  a 
literary  reputation  ^  extending  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Britisk 
empire?" 

We  are  particularly  grateful  for  the  comparative  shortness  of 
this  production:  to  have  gone  over  the  customary  extent  of  seven 
or  eight  hundred  pages,  if  filled  with  such  needless  abridgments 
«f  books,  and  with  eulogy  so  dry  and  so  glaring,  would  have  bees 
a  pilgrimage,  only  not  quite  so  formidable  as  that  of  Bruce  from 
Cheadi  to  Syene. 
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7'he  Paradise  of  Coquettes.    A  Poem  in  Nine  Parts* 
pp.  256.     London. 

[From  the  North  Britiah  Retiew.3 

Thje  Terj  attractive  Poem,  whose  title  we  bare  jugt  transcribed^ 
has  been  cast  upon  the  world  without  a  name  to  protect  it,  and  we 
are  left  at  liberty  to  conjecture  whether  the  author  be  a  veterta 
or  recruit  in  the  service  of  the  Muses. — In  general,  we  believe* 
the  age  and  standing  of  a  poet  may  be  guessed  nearly  as  weU 
from  an  acquaintance  with  his  works,  as  a  knowledge  of  his  pex^ 
son ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  our  faith  in  this  principle  hw 
been  so  faik-Iy  shaken,  that  we  must  get  rid  of  the  difficultyt  bjr 
urging  the  old  apology,  that  every  rule  is  liable  to  exceptioiMi* 
If  the  author  has  written  much^  we  think  he  writes  too  well  to 
be  nameless,  and  if  he  has  written  but  little,  we  are  surprised  he 
writes  so  correctly.  He  has  all  tbe  gallantry  and  enthusiasm  of  a 
nursling  of  the  Nine,  and  yet  appears  to  be  too  well  skilled  in  tbe 
m'ts  of  the  beau  monde  for  a  youth ;  and  he  moreover  hints  in  his 
preface,  that  the  old  and  experienced  are  the  best  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  merit  of  his  peiformance. 

The  first  part  is  entirely  prefatory,  and  relates  principally  to 
tbe  author  himself;  it  contains,  however,  some  of  the  best  and 
most  feeling  passages  in  the  whole  poem.  The  second  part  opens 
with  a  very  pleasing  description  of  morning,  from  whicn  a  natural 
transition  is  made  to  a  defence  of  the  late  hours  of  fashionable 
beauty,  and  a  description  of  the  opposite  offices  which  morning 
performs  in  the  high  and  low  rank  of  life.  At  the  dawn  of  day 
in  London,  Zephyra,  the  heroine,  is  introduced  to  the  reader,  ai 
returning  from  an  evening  party,  and  indulging  in  a  soliloquy  on 
the  disappointments  and  slights  which  she  had  suffered*  A  niun* 
ber  of  other  topics  are  then  alluded  to ;  after  which  Z#ephym 
prepares  to  bid  farewell  to  coquetry,  and  consoles  herself  for  tbe 
defeat  that  has  forced  her  upon  this  resolution,  by  indulging  ia 
anticipations  of  the  <<  happier  life  of  her  whose  love  is  confined  - 
to  one.**  The  second  part  having  concluded  with  Zephyni'a 
vow  of  abjuration,  the  third  opens  with  a  description  of  the  Ge- 
nius of  Coquetry,  who  appears  at  the  critical  moment,  to  apprise 
his  distinguished  disciple  of  the  noble  character  of  the  votaries 
of  coquetry  ;  and  to  admonish  her  to  recall  her  vow,  and  reassume 
that  character  that  had  already  distinguished,  and  would  still  djs-i 
tinguish  her.  In  the  fourth  canto,  Zephyra,  recovering  from  the 
liwe  with  which  the  presence  of  the  Genius  had  inspired  her,  and 
restored  to  all  the  graces  of  her  natural  and  habitual  characteri 
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coquets  with  the  very  Genius  of  Coquetry  himself.  She  then 
proceeds  to  request  a  glimpse  of  her  future  triumphs,  but  is 
checked  by  the  Geniusy  who  represents  to  her  the  evil  conse- 
quences that  would  result  from  such  an  indulgence.  In  the  fifth 
canto,  the  Genius  proposes  to  favour  her  with  a  sight  of  the  pa- 
radise, in  which,  after  earthly  coquetries  have  ceased,  the  im* 
mortal  coquette  renews,  and  continues  through  immortality,  the 
dei^hts  which  she  only  began  in  the  drawing  rooms  and  groves 
bdbw*  Zephyra  is  accordingly  invested  with  the  ^^  cestus  of 
levity,'^  by  the  aid  of  which  she  ascends  with  the  Genius  to  para* 
d'ne.  The  sixth  part  is  wholly  occupied  with  a  description  of  the 
Star  of  Paradise,  and  of  the  allegorical  sentinels  that  guard  its 
gatiiis,  namely,  Death  and  the  Genius  of  Oblivion.  The  seventh 
is  purely  geographical,  and  contains  a  very  minute,  and,  for 
any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary,  a  very  accurate  account  of 
the  figure,  dimensions,  climate,  population,  botany,  and  minera- 
logy of  the  Star  of  Paradise.  In  the  eighth  part,  the  heroine  dis- 
covers, that  the  joys  of  Paradise,  however  vivid  and  varied, 
still  bear  an  affinity  to  the  occupations  and  pleasures  of  earth ; 
aodthat  the  dances  of  the  Star  are  almost  the  only  thing  in  which 
its  mhabitants  can  boast  of  being  original.     After  visiting  all  the 

Caces  of  note  in  Elysium,  and  witnessing  the  homage  paid  to 
sr  celestial  sisters,  our  terrestrial  coquette  gets  quite  angry  at 
faerowo  invisibility — the  only  circumstance  that  prevents  her 
from  eclipsing  them  all — and  determines  to  return  home,  thinking, 
with  some  reason,  that  there  is  more  pleasure  in  coquetting  in  pro- 

£ria  persona  on  earth  than  incognita  in  heaven.  The  Genius 
avmg  consented  to  allow  her  to  depart,  very  politely  escorts'  her 
to  the  frontiers  of  his  dominions,  where  she  seats  herself  once 
oiore  in  the  cestus  of  levity,  which,  without  the  aid  of  compass 
or  quadrant,  lands  her  safe  in  her  lodgings  in  Pall  Mall,  and  then 
disappears,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  herself  and  waiting  maid. 
In  the  ninth  and  last  division  of  his  subject,  the  author  returns 
to  truth  and  nature,  and  glances  at  a  number  of  topics,  which, 
by  bemg  amplified  and  extended,  would  furnish  matter  for  a  far 
more  interesting  poem  than  that  which  he  has  produced. 

The  following  address  to  woman,  in  which  the  auth(9*  antici- 
pated her  praise  when  he.  shall  no  longer  be  alive  to  enjoy  it,  is 
tmdoubtedly  the  most  feeling,  if  not  the  most  beautiful  passage  in 
the  whole  poem : — 

''  So  though  no  marble  seraph  seem  to  rise, 
Cold  from  my  tomb  to  guide  mc  to  the  skies, 
Warm  living  Angels  there  shall  bend  and  shed 
'  The  teftfs  I  love  ppon  my  conscious  bed. 
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There,  if  the  simplest  wild-flower  of  the  BpriB&  . 
Through  the  low  grass  ils  dewy  radiance  fliug, 
Soft  hands  shall  stoop  the  hallowed  gem  to  bear. 
Yet  almost  shrink  and  start  to  pluck  it  there ; 
And  when  some  other  lyre*— when  mine  is  mute— 
Shall  to  these  strains  the  votive  numbers  suit. 
Catch  all  the  worship,  and,  with  sweeter  song, 
But  not  with  fonder  heart,  the  theme  prolong; 
When  the  proud  Bard  the  glowing  verse  shall  swell. 
And  beauty  hang  attentive  o'er  his  spell ; 
Even  while  she  smiles  delighted  and  repays 
The  tuneful  homage  with  her  warmest  gaee, 
A  sudden  sadness  to  her  eye  shall  start, 
And  strains  long  loved  shall  fldht  around  her  heart ; — 
The  master^s  hand  shall  pause  :-4iil  glance  shall  see 
The  hMf-ahed  tear,  and  know  'twas  given  to  me.''   P.  83* 

The  address  to  morning,  in  the  opening  of  the  second  cta^  is 
also  extremely  good ;  but  as  our  extracts  must  be  select^  nther 
than  numerous,  we  shall  pass  over  that  passage,  to  make  room  Cor  I 
a  part  of  the  heroine's  soliloquy,  in  her  meditated  abjuratioii  of  I 
coquetry*  Were  (he  author  not  too  refined  to  follow  the  old-i 
fashioned  practice  of  giving  a  moral  to  his  piece,  he  bad  an  ex- 
cellent  opportunity  of  accomplishing  this  purpose,  in  the  speech 
be  puts  into  Zephyra's  mouth  upon  this  occasion.  But  this,  we  i 
suppose,  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  plan  of  deUiiea«i 
ting  that  ^*  perfect  coquetry,  the  spirit  of  which  never  sleeps* 
while  the  eye  and  the  mind  are  awake."  In  the  passage  we  are  ] 
about  to  lay  before  our  readers,  Zephyra,  instead  of  biddiog  a^ 
sincere  adieu  to  the  poisoned  pleasures  of  coquetry,  and  a  coixiiilj 
welcome  to  the  calm  joys  of  wedlock,  infuses  into  her  catah^e  of 
the  comforts  of  her  new  condition,  something  of  that  queruioosiiesi 
which  we  might  expect  to  lurk  in  the  mind  of  a  virgin  who  flies  to  a 
nunnery,  as  a  dernier  resort,  and  determines  to  veil  for  ever  finooi 
the  eyes  of  «men  those  charms  which  they  had  not  the  seoae  to 
admire  when  they  were  blessed  with  the  opportunity. 

<'  O  happy,  when  by  practice  I  succeed. 
And,  fnUunU  yawning f  love  in  every  deed; 
When,  by  his  side  my  daily  round  I  walk. 
His  silence  sweet,  and  sweeter  still  his  talk ; — 
Hear  him,  like  nature's  judge,  expound  her  laws. 
Meek  with  moralities,  and  sage  with  laws; 
Or  moralize  myself,  tho'  haLT  too  young, 
And  wonder  at  the  wisdom  of  my  tongue  ;'— 
In  fields  where  soaree  a  weed  upon  the  sod 
Has  grown  unmarked,  and  tracks  for  ever  trod ; 
IMid  trees  unchanged,  smce  last  we  wanderM  by. 
And  constant  flowers  that  never  seem  to  die ; 
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Call  him  at  erery  turn  some  chann  to  see. 
Which  Jlfty  timeB  he  earlier  marked  for  me : 
Or  when  dear  winter  lengthens  pleasure's  daf , 
When  routs  contend,  and  chariots  stop  the  way, 
Sit  the  long  nobeless  night  without  desire. 
And  gaso  on  him,  the  kitten,  and  the  fire. 
Those  joys  I  yet  may  learn  before  my  grave, 
Which  virtue  gives — at  least  which  virtue  gave— 
Gave  in  the  days,  when  never  beau  was  rude. 
And  all  our  great-great-grandmothers  were  good.'' 

The  genius  of  a  poet  is  perhaps  evinced  in  nothing  so  much  a» 
the  choice  and  management  of  hia  imagery.  An  author  who 
abounds  in  clumsy  similiea  and  illustrations,  we  are  ever  inclined 
to  rank  among  those  of  whom  all  hope  is  vain ;  bol  one  whose 
ei^ery  eccentricity  adds  new  radiance  to  his  picture,  may  be  said 
t»  exhibit  symptoms  of  immortality. — In  illustrating  a  sentiment, 
shortening  an  argument,  or  brightening  an  obscurity,  nothing  is 
half  so  powerful  as  masterly  and  well-supported  similitudes.  Like 
the  globe  and  microscope,  they  assist  and  compensate  the  weakness" 
of  our  faculties,  and  make  the  mind  familiar  with  what  is  almost  in- 
comprehensible from  its  magnitude,  or  invisible  from  its  minute- 
oen.  The  similes  in  the  present  work,  though  seldom  brillianf, 
are  always  elegant,  and  commonly  just ;  and  their  want  of  vivid- 
oegs  is  owing,  we  imagine,  not  so  much  to  a  deficiency  in  original 
▼^r,  as  to  that  dissipation  of  strength  which  is  often  the  effect 
t>f  91  excessive  refinement.  The  following  example,  however,  is 
t  striking  exception  to  this  general  character,  and  is  maintained 
Oirooghont  with  the' greatest  delicacy  and  beauty  :— 

^  So,  when  serene,  the  noontide  radiance  glows, 
On  some  calm  bank,  which  rocks  and  woods  enclose^ 
Where  long  embower'd  in  glopm,  the  sunny  rill, 
Ghid  sparkling  in  the  beam,  though  bright,  is  chill  : 
I  On  that  warm  sod,  uncrossed  by  wanderer's  path, 

I         Some  youthfal,  blushing  sweetness  dares  the  bath : 
Half-bold,  half-trembling,  her  last  vesture  thrown, 
Safe  from  all  view,  yet  shrinking  from  her  own, 
Even  in  the  flood,  as  if  one  veil  to  save. 
With  hurrying  haste  she  stoops  beneath  the  wave, 
Then  seeks  the  slopy  turf^  and  bends  all  right, 
Her  dark  locks  glistening  o^er  her  neck  of  light ; 
With  what  sweet  glow  the  renovating  beam 
Repays  the  shiveiing  chilness  of  the  stream : 
life  owns,  in  every  pulse,  the  freshening  power, 
And  one  short  shudder  warms  thro'  many  an  hour. 
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Suchkis  that sbiv^ering  fear,  when  lovers  fly; 
Such  that  warm  transport,  when  again  they  sigh : 
'Tis  quickened  pleasure  all — with  livelier  dance. 
The  kindling  spirit  throbs  to  every  glance- 
Each  voice  has  double  love,  and  smiles  unfold  ' 
More  tenderness  than  smiles  were  deemed  to  hold." 

There  are  many  more  pretty,  and  even  beautiful  paasag^  in 
this  poem ;  but  in  those  quoted  we  have  tried  to  exhibit  tfae  attfhor 
iu  his  happiest  phasi9,and  should  now  submit  to  the  judgntftiil  of 
the  reader  a  few  specimens  of  an  opposite  character*  Fortu- 
nately, however,  the  task  is  much  more  difficult,  as  it  id  flibre 
lilsii^ietiiblc,  (liaii  the  former.  Atthough  the  general  ef^ed^  of 
this  piece,  frpJii  Ihe  defecis  in  the  plan  already  pointed  oui^  ii 
heavy  and  ualnterR^ting,  in  justice  it  must  be  admitted^  tbil^ 
worst  parU  of  it  art  only  of  a  negative  character.  In  the  (te# at- 
tempts the  aiifhor  has  made  at  humour,  he  has  been,  we  thhk, 
generally  irnsuccessful ;  and  the  tone  of  the  following  paragNiph, 
which  \a  n  palpaljlft  imitation  of  the  Knight's  speech  in  the  ^n- 
^elusion  of  tije  flilni  canto  of  the  "  Rape  of  the  Lock,**  lip^OBn 
to  us  decidedly  vulgar : —  •  • 

"  Sooner  shall  maids  who  loathe  a  single'bed,  ♦•' 

Elope  to  Z)oc/orV  Commons  to  b^  wed. 

And  some  gay  n^w  gallant,  too  fondly  seen,'  ^  .  .  -.t 

Find  proctors  and  divorce  at  Grretna  Greenr: —  *  ^  -tf* 

Sooner  shall  man,  who,  in  the  marriage  rite,  .< . t 

Boasts  rule  and:  lordship,  be  a  hasband  quite ; 

And  brides,  who  vow  to  honour  and  obey. 

The  oath  remember,  and  renounce  the  sway; — .  .    / 

Each  Opera  box  at  midnight  prayer  be  seen, 

And  sermons  be  what  novels  long  have  been  ; 

Even  fashion's  tickle  self  to  change  forget. 

And  turns  a  quaker — ere  I  turn  coquette."      P.  61. 

The  following  is  still  more  unfortunate,  and  certainly  does  Dotj 
impress  us  with  a  very  high  idea  of  the  politeness  or  taste  of  the 
speaker,  who  is  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Genius  of  Co- 
quetry : — 

"  Perhaps— for  who  could  'scape  such  drowsy  lot— 
Thy  very  art  of  conquest  half  forgot, 
Even  thou,  in  sloth  habitual,  lost  to  fame, 
Might'st  sink  scarce  brighter  than  some  nursery  dame. 
Who  rocks  her  bantling,  pickles  pods  in  state. 
And  cooks  the  caudle  of  her  gouty  mate."    P.  109. 
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Tbe  aiidior  of  this  poem  k  npon  the  whole,  howeTeri  a  writer 
of  oo  ordinary  cast    His  sentimeiits  have  not  tbe  general  cha* 
lacter  of  being  very  correct ;  but  he  has  eridently  a  great  know* 
le^e  of  human  character,  and  a  habitual  skill  in  discriminating  all 
its  varieties.    He  possesses  some  humour,  and  more  wit ;  but 
boih  are  so  much  refined  by  mere  ingenuity,  and  entangled  in  the 
drcumloGutions  and  redundancies  of  his  style,  that,  in  this  respect, 
he  ijesembles  that  class  of  writers  whom  Burns  compared  to  the 
jpibaters  of  his  country,  <'  who  drew  the  thread  so  fine,  that  it  is 
itithcr  fit  for  warp  nor  wood'*    In  point  of  diction  and  the  struc* 
tore  of  his  verse  he  comes  nearer  to  Rogers  than  any  other  con- 
Isnporary  poet :  only  he  wants  that  mellow  raciness  which  greater 
enetgj  with  equal  delicacy  imparts  to  the  Pleasures  of  Memory. 
If  he  had  Pope  in  his  eye,  which  we  think  is  pretty  evident,  be 
Im  imitated  liim  very  skillfully,  and  has  had  the  good  sense  to 
void  tfanie  many  artificn!  prettinesses  by  which  that  author's 
writiogp  are  depreciated.    The  poetry  of  the  Paradise  of  Go- 
qoettes  is,  in  short,  just  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  a 
■an  of  genius,  who  has  wantoned  his  hours  in  the  gay  meridian 
ef  tbe  drswii^  room ;  who  devotes  his  life  rather  to  Uie  service 
of  die  ladies  than  the  muses.    It  is  polished,  though  not  pithy; 
snd  elegant,  though  not  interesting.    But  take  him  as  he  is,  it  is 
sddom  indeed  that  the  paradise  of  foskioa  haa  been  able  to  boast 
flf  so  poetical,  and,  at  toe  same  time,  so  acute  an  observer  of  its 
modes  and  peculbriti^ ;  and  had  he  only  been  somewhat  less 
bewSdered  by  a  bncy  fiir  celestial  machinery,  and  aimed  at  pleas- 
ing the  lunetyHiine  instead  of  the  one  in  the  hundred,  we  are  con* 
fident  that  he  would  have  ranked,  not  only  among  the  more  popu- 
lar, but  among  the  mpre  useful  and  truly  genuine  poets  of  the 
present  day« 
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LEWIS  AND  CLARKE'S  TRAVELS* 

(oohtikukd  fkom  p.  149.) 

The  next  daj  Captain  Lewis  resumed  the  road  which  leil 
through  a  long  descending  vallej  for  several  miles,  when  the^ 
discovered  two  women,  a  man,  and  some  dogs,  on  an  eminence 
sbouta  mile  before  them.  A  small  flag  was  immediatelj.  uib 
furiedy  with  which  Captain  Lewis  advanced.  The  persona  op 
the  hill  at  first  iat  down  as  if  to  wait  for  him,  but  as  he  appr^adli- 
^d,  the  fomales  first  retreated,  and  the  man,  though  he  staid  481 
Captain  Lewis  was  within  a  hundred  yards  of  him,  also  went  off 
without  regarding  the  words  of  friendly  greeting  which  be  ad- 
dressed, to  him  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  interpretcf. 
The  dogs,  however,  were  less  shy,  and  came  close  to  him :  tk 
therefore  thought  of  tying  a  handkerchief  with  some  beads  rotiiSI 
the  neck  of  one  of  them,  autl  then  let  thiem  go,  in  order  to  convince 
the  fugitives  of  his  friendly  mtentions  ;  but  they  would  not  suff^ 
themselves  to  be  touched,,  and  soon  ran  off.  The  two  hunters  tuf^ 
joined  Captain  Lewis,  and  they  continued  to  follow  the  road^ 

«f  It  was  dusty  and  seemed  to  have  been  nnieh  used  lately  both^ 
foot  passengers  and  horsemen.  They  had  not  gone  along  it  mon 
than  a  mile,  when,  on  a  sudden,  they  saw  three  female  Indians,  fniai 
Tfhom  they  had  been  conoeiaed  by  the  deep  ravines  which  antemadi* 
ed  the  road  till  they  were  now  within  thirty  pacesof  each  other;  OMt 
of  them,  a  young  woman,  immediatley  look  to  flight,  the  other  two,  an 
elderly  woman  and  a  little  girl,  seeing  we  were  too  near  for  tliem  t» 
escape,  sat  on  the  ground,  and,  holding  down  their  heads,  seeaed  m§ 
if  reconciled  to  the  death  whidi  they  supposed  awaited  them.  -TIte 
same  iiabit  of  holding  down  the  head  and  inviting  the  eneny  tirslrikB^ 
when  all  chance  of  escape  is  gone,  is  preserved  in  £gypt  to  thb  «hy« 
Captain  Lewis  instantly  put  down  his  rifle,  and. advancing  towanb 
them,  took  the  woman  by  the  hand,  raised  her  up,  aad  repeated  the 
word  tabba  bene!  at  the  same  time  stripping  up  his  ^irt  sleeve  tn 
f  rove  that  he  was  a  white  man,  for  his  hands  and  face  hod  become, 
by  constant  exposure,  qirfle  as  dark  as^heir  own.    She  ^peai^  fai«* 
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ttcidatdy  rdierad  from  her  a)anii>  and  Drewyer  and  Shields  now 
coming  op  Captain  Lewis  gave  them  some  beads,  a  few  awls,  pewter 
mirrors,  and  a  little  paint,  and  told  Drewyer  to  request  the  woman 
to  recall  her  companion  who  had  escaped  to  some  distance,  and  by 
alanmng  die  Indians  might  cause  them  to  attack  him  without  any 
time  for  explanation.  She  did  as  she  was  desired,  and  the  young 
vrpman  returned  almost  out  of  breath :  Captain  Lewis  gave  her  an 
equal  portion  of  trinkets,  and  painted  the  tawny  cheeks  of  all  three  of 
ibem  with  Yermilion,  a  ceremoi^  which  among  the  Shoshonees  is 
emblematie  of  peace.  Aft^r  they  had  become  composed,  he  inform- 
id  them  by  signs  of  his  wish  to  go  to  their  camp  in  order  to  see  their 
chiefs  and  warriors;  they  readily  obeyed,  and  conducted  the  party 
doi^  the  same  road  down  the  river.  In  this  way  they  marched  two 
ttlfiles,  when  they  met  a  troop  of  nearly  sixty  warriora»  mounted  on  ex* 
Mlent  horses,  riding  at  foil  speed  toward  theuL  As  they  advanced. 
Captain  Lewis  put  down  his  gun,  and  went  with  the  flag  about  fifty 
paces  in  adyaace.  The  chief,  who  with  two  men  was  riding  in  front 
of  the  main  body,  spoke  to  the  women,  who  now  explained  that  the 
.|^y  was  composed  of  white  men,  and  showed  exultingly  the  presents 
they  had  received.  The  three  men  immediately  leaped  from  their 
iiorses,  came  up  to  Captain  Lewis  and  embraced  him  with  great  cor* 
diali^,  patting  their  left  arm  over  his  right  shoulder,  and  clasping  his 
^ack,  applying  at  the  same  time  their  left  cheek  to  his,  and  frequent* 
ly  vociferating  ahhie!  ahhie!**!  am  much  pleased,  I  am  much  r^ 
jcnced."  The  whole  body  of  warriors  now  came  forward,  aad  oar 
"Bien  received  the  caresses,  and  no  small  share  of  the  grease  and  paint 
«f  Ihdr  new  friends.  After  this  fraternal  embrace,  of  which  the  mo* 
.^e  was  much  more  i^reeable  than  the  manner,  Captain  Lewis 
*fi||hteda  pipe  and  oiBfered  it  to  the  Indians,  who  had  now  seated  them* 
velvet  in  a  drele  afoond  the  party*  But  before  they  would  receive 
•#ds  marie  of  friendship  they  pulled  off  their  moccasins,  a  custom,  as 
'Weallerward  learnt,  which  indicates  the  sacred  sincerity  of  their  pro* 
4lB88ioiis  when  they  smoke  with  a  stranger,  and  which  imprecates  on 
"^heniBdyes  the  misery  of  g(mig  barefoot  for  ever,  if  they  are  faithless 
la  their  words ;  a  penalty  by  no  means  light  to  those  who  rove  over 
the  thorny  plains  of  their  country.  It  is  not  unworthy  to  remark  the 
-analogy  which  some  of  the  customs  of  those  wild  children  of  the  wil* 
demess  bear  to  those  recorded  in  lioly  writ.  Moses  is  admonished  to 
puU  off  his  shoes,  for  the  place  on  which  he  stood  was  holy  ground. 
,  "Why  this  was  enjoined  as  an  act  of  peculiar  reverence ;  whether  it  was 
from  the  circumstaBce  that  in  the  arid  region  in  which  the  patriarch 
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then  resided  it  y9$M  deemed  a  ieit  ^  Ibe  naceii^r  of  (ierotiM  to 

walk  upon  the  buralag  eands  barefotted*  in  some  mearare  analogMa 
to  the  pains  inflicted  by  the  prickly  pear,  doei  not  appear. 
BDioking  a  few  pipes,  some  trifling  presents  were  distributed 
tbem,  with  wbich  they  seemed  Teiy  mueh  pleased,  particiilarly  vitb 
the  blue  beads  and  the  vennilion.  Caption  Lewis  then  infomed  the 
ehief  that  the  object  of  his  visit  was  friendly,  and  should  be  explained 
as  soon  as  he  reached  their  cainp;  but  that,  in  the  meantime,  as  ike 
sun  was  oppressive,  and  no  water  near,  he  wished  to  go  tbeie  as  eooft. 
as  possible.  They  now  put  on  their  moe^^asins,  and  their  chief,  wbqse.r 
name  was  Cameahwait,  made  a  short  speeCH  Ip  the  warriors.  Cap* 
tain  Lewis  then  gave  him  the  flag,  which  he  inforuMdhim  was  alnon^ 
white  men  the  emblem  of  peace,  and  now  that  he  had  received  it  was 
to  be  in  future  the  bond  of  union  between  them.  The  chief  then 
moved  on,  our  party  followed  him,  and  the  rest  of  the  warriors  in  a 
squadron,  brought  up  the  rear.  After  marching  a  mile  they  were 
halted  by  the  chief,  whe  made  a  second  harangue,  on  which  six  or 
eight  young  men  rode  forward  to  their  camp,  and  no  further  regulari- 
ty  was  observed  in  the  order  of  march.  At  the  distance  of  four  mQet 
from  where  they  had  first  met,  they  reached  the  Indian  camp,  wMch 
was  in  a  handsome  level  meadow  on  the  iNuik  of  the  river.  Heie 
they  were  introduced  into  an  old  leathern  lodge  which  die<yoan^ 
men,  who  had  been  sent  from  the  party,  had  fitted  up  for  their  raeep-^ 
tion.  After  being  seated  on  green  boughs  and  antelope  skins,  one  of 
the  warriors  pulled  up  the  grass  in  the  centre  of  the  lodge  so  as  to 
form  a  vacant  circle  of  two  feet  diameter,  in  which  he  kindled  |t 
fire.  The  <!hief  then  produced  his  pipe  and  tobacco,  the  warriors  aU 
pulled  off  their  moccasins,  and  our  party  was  requested  to  take  off 
their  own.  Tliis  being  done,  the  chief  lighted  his  pipe  at  the  fire 
within  the  magic  circle,  and  then  retreating  fron;  it  began  ai  speech 
several  minutes  long,  at  the  end  of  which  he  pointed  the  stem  towraids^' 
the  Jfour  cardinal  points  of  the  heavens,  beginning  with  the  east  and  ' 
eoncluding.  with  the  north.  After  this  ceremony  he  presented  the 
stem  in  the  same  way  to  Captain  Lewis,  who,  supposing  it  aninvitft** 
tion  to  smoke,  put  out  his  hand  to  receive  the  pipe,  but  .the  ehief  di«# 
It  back,  and  continued  to  repeat  the  same  offer  three  times,  aAer  wfaick 
he  pointed  the  stem  first  to  the  heavens,  then  to  the  centre  of  the  lit- 
tle circle,  took  three  whifls  himself,  and  presented  it  again  to  Captain 
Lewis.  Finding  that  this  last  offer  was  in  good  earnest,  he  smoked  a 
little;  the  pipe  was  then  held  to  each  of  the  white  men,  and  after  they 
liad  taken  a  few  whiffs,  was  given  to  the  warriors."  Vol.  I.  p.  362—5. 
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^.Tfce  eentAOBj  of  moking  b^ilig  coneloded.  Captain  Lewii  ex- 
pUned  loathe  eMef  the  parpOB6s  of  hb  Yidt,  tsd  as  by  Ois  time  all 
the^OQies  and  chHdren  of  the  ^anup  had  gathered  around  the  lodge 
to  MHlfe  in  a  Tiewof  the  first  ^hite  men  fhey  had  ever  seen,  he 
£stfihuM  among  them  the  remainder  of  the  soi&Il  articles  he  had 
broijiht  with  him."   Vol.!.  p.  360. 

■  # '       •' 

in' order  to  give  time  to  the  boats  fhat  were  now  laboriouslj 
foithig  tbenr  waj  over  the  stones-  and  sandbars  of  the  dwindling 
itr^uti,  Captain  Lewis  determined  to  remain  among  these  firiendljr 
people,  and}  in  the  meanwhile,  to  obtain  from  them  all  possible  in* 
forttiation  respecting  the  country.  These  Indians  appeared  to 
lafier  considerable  privation^  oa  account  of  the  gfeat  difficulty 
of  procuring  a  regular  supplj  of  animal  food  and  a  kind  of  cake ; 
ma^fi  of  berries  and  fat  seemed  to  be  their  main  dependence. 
Elk.  and  deer  are  verj  scarce,  and  although  antelopes  are  pretty 
abimdant,  yet,  from  their  extraordinary  swiftness  and  wind^  it  is. 
almost  iaipossible  to  overtake  tbem  in  the  chase  with  the  fleetest 
hmef^  The  Indians  are  tfaerefoita  obliged  to  resort  to  a  good 
deal  dT  stratagem,  and  by  a  variety  'of  manceuvres  finally  succeed 
in-^oiTOundinga  whole  herd^  but  even  4hen,  all  the  skill  of  the 
himterflis  frequently  baffled  by  the  subtlety  and  unwearied  agili-^ 
tj  of  fhese  nimbIe*foo!ed  animals,  and  it  often  happens  that  forty 
or  tSty  liorsemen  will  be  engaged  half  a  day  without  obtaining 
more  than  two  or  three  antelopes.  The  circumstance^  too,  of  the 
ostites^  having  no  fire  arms,  adds  much  to  the  uncertainty ^of  suc- 
cess. 

Captain  Lewis  being  now  anxbus  to  join  the  river  party^  which 
he  presumed  had  by  this  time  reached  the  source^  the  Missouri, 
and  having  gmned  the  gcxod  will  and  confidence  of  Caraeah wait,  the 
chief  of  th«  tribe,  and  the  moat  of  tua  warriors,  by  convincing 
them  that  b^  was  not  in  league  with  ttieir  enemies,  now  proposed, 
that  as  it  waa  the  intention  of  his  party  (o  remain  among  them  a 
eouiderable  time  in  order  to  trade,  and  to  purchase  horses,  ca« 
Doea,  and  other  necessaries  for  their  journey  to  the  great  lake,  (as 
they  cUdied  the  Pacific,)  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  accompany 
him  to  the  river,  where  the  boats  were,  in  order  to  assist  with 
their  horsea  in  bringing  up  the  baggage  and  merchandise.  This 
was^  accordingly,  agreed  to,  and  the  next  morning  they  set  out  on 
horseback.  Captain  Lewia  being  also  mounted  with  an  Indian  be- 
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hind  him,  and  a  great  number  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  village 
following  on  foot.  In  the  course  of  their  journey,  which  continued 
several  dajB,  Captain  Lewis  experienced  a  great  deal  of  anxiety 
and  many  embarrassments,  by  reason  of  the  jealousy  and  «n- 
steady  resolutions  of  many  of  the  warriors,  who  still  entertained 
suspicions  of  the  good  faith  of  the  white  men,  and  were  fearfnlof 
being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies.  Camealiwrfti 
however,  appeared  to  be  inspired  with  a  generous  and  heroic  confr 
dence  that  never  forsook  him,  and  on  one  occasion  where  a  circum- 
stance occurred  calculated  to  excite  alarm  among  his  band,  and 
incline  them  to  discontinue  their  march,  he  sprung  upon  his  steed 
and  harangqei)  them  in  a  most  spH:i;;'d  manner,  declaring  that  for 
his  own  part  he  was  not  afraid  to  die,  and  calling  on  all  those  who 
were  not  afraid  to  proceed,  to  mount  and  follow  him.  This  had 
the  desired  effect,  and  on  the  third  day  they  fortunately  arrived 
at  the  place  where  Captain  Clarke  with  the  party,  were  slowj^y 
moving  up  with  the  canoes* 

The  Indians  were  all  transported  with  joy  at  the  meeting,  aad 
Cameahwait,  in  the  warmth  of  his  feelings,  and  triumph  of  his  con- 
fidence, gave  Captain  Lewis  a  most  cordial  embrace.  The  meet- 
ing  between  Sacajawea  and  the  friends  and  companions  of  her 
youth,  was  highly  interesling  and  pathetic. 

«( We  soon  drew  near  to  the  camp,  and  just  as  we  approached  it  a  wo^ 
man  made  her  way  through  the  crowd  toward  Sacayawea,  and  recog- 
nising ^ach  other,  they  embraced  with  the  most  tender  aflectioo* 
The  meeting  of  these  two  young  women  had  in  it  something  peculi- 
arly touching,  not  only  in  the  ardent  manner  in  which  their  feelii^ 
were  expressed,  but  from  the  real  interest  of  their  situation.  Tbej 
had  been  companions  in  childhood ;  in  the  war  with  the  Minnetareei 
they  had  both  been  taken  prisoners  in  the  same  battle;  they 
had  shared  and  softened  the  rigours  of  their  c^tivity,  till  one  of 
them  had  escaped  from  the  Minnetarees,  with  scarce  a  hope  of  ever 
fleeing  her  friend  relieved  from  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  While  Sa- 
cajawea was  renewing  among  the  women  the  friendships  of  fcxmer 
days,  Captain  Clarke  went  on  and  was  received  by  Captain  Lewis 
and  the  chief,  who,  after  the  first  embraces  and  salutations  were  over» 
conducted  him  to  a  sort  of  circular  tent  or  shade  of  willows.  H^ 
he  was  seated  on  a  white  robe ;  and  the  chief  immediately  tied  in  ^ 
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hair  flix  small  shells  resembliag  pearls,  an  omameDt  highly  vtfTued 
by  these  people,  who  procured  them  in  the  course  of  trade  from  the 
seai^ast.  The  moccasins  of  the  whole  party  were  then  taken  off,  and 
rfter  much  ceremony  the  smoking  began.  After  this  the  conference 
WIS  lo  be  opened,  and  glad  of  an  opportunity  of  being  able  to  conrerse 
m&te  InkUigibly,  Sacajawea  was  sent  for;  she  came  into  the  tent,  sat 
fcvik,  and  was  beginning  to  interpret,  when  in  the  person  of  Cameah- 
wiH  4»e  recognised  her  brother:  she  instantly  jumped  up,  and  ran 
uA  embraced  him,  throwing  oyer  him  her  blanket,  and  weeping  pro- 
fo^y :  the  chief  was  himself  moved  though  not  in  the  same  degree. 
Alter  some  conversation  between  them  she  resumed  her  seat,  and  at- 
tempted to  interpret  for  us,  but  her  new  situation  seemed  to  overpower 
her^  and  she  was  frequently  interrupted  by  her  tears.  After  the 
j^Dcil  was  finished,  the  unfortunate  woman  learnt  that  all  her  fa- 
mily were  dead  except  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  was  absent,  and 
4^n  of  her  eldest  sister,  a  small  boy,  who  was  immediately  adopted 
if  her.  The  canoes  arriving  soon  after,  we  formed  a  camp  in  a 
meadow  on  the  left  side,  a  little  below  the  fork ;  took  out  our  bag- 
gage, and  by  means  of  our  sails  and  willow  poles  formed  a  canopy  for 
^  ladian  visiters.  About  four  o'clock  the  chiefs  and  warriors  were 
ttljected,  and  after  the  customary  ceremony  of  taking  off  the  mocca- 
fus  and  smoking  a  pipe,  we  explained  to  them  in  a  long  harangue  the 
{WQ)Oses  of  our  visit,  making  themselves  one  conspicuous  object  of 
the  good  wishes  of  our  government,  on  whose  strength  as  well  as  its 
friendly  disposition  we  expatiated  We  told  them  of  their  depen- 
dence en  the  will  of  our  government  for  all  future  supplies  of  what- 
ever was  necessary  either  for  their  comfort  or  defence ;  tliat  as  we  were 
lent  to  discover  the  best  route  by  which  merchandise  could  be  con- 
veyed to  them,  and  no  trade  would  be  begun  before  our  return,  it  was 
mutually  advantageous  that  we  should  proceed  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible ;  that  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  requesting  them  to  fur- 
tOBh  us  with  horses  to  transport  our  baggage  across  the  mountains, 
and  a  guide  to  show  us  the  route,  but  that  they  should  be  amply  re- 
muuerated  for  their  horses,  as  well  as  for  every  other  service  they 
riiould  render  us.  In  the  mean  time  our  first  wish  was,  that  they  should 
immediately  collect  as  many  horses  as  were  necessary  to  transport 
our  ba^age  to  their  village,  where  at  our  leisure  we  would  trade  with 
tbcm  for  as  many  horses  as  they  could  spare.'*  Vol.  I.  p.  382,  383. 

Being  now  in  the  midst  of  a  friendly  and  hospitable  people  well 
disposed  to  give  them  all  the  information  they  possessed  relative 
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to  the  grognphjof  the  countrj^  and  sach  other  Mmtance  as  fliejr 
had  it  in  their  power  to  render,  they  began  to  consult  as  to  tl^ 
future  operations.  The  information  of  the  Indians  as  to  the  moit 
direct  way  to  the  navigable  waters  of  the  Columbia,  was  very 
vague,  and  it  was,  therefore,  thought  advisable  for  Captain  Clarke 
to  proceed  with  a  party  of  eleven,  in  order  to  traverse  and  ci- 
plore  the  iiktermediate  country ;  While  the  rest  remained  at  the 
Shoshonees  village  to  procure  horses,  and  make  other  prepara- 
tions for  the  journey.  Captain  Clarke  was  mstructed  that  as  soon 
as  he  should  discover  a  branch  of  the  Columbia  that  was  navigir 
ble,  he  should  immediately  set  his  men  to  work  in  making  ca- 
noes, and  at  the  same  time  despatch  a  messenger  to  C^ptim 
Lewis,  informing  him  of  the  event 

From  the  18th  to  the  27  th  of  August,  our  travellers  were  em- 
ployed m  kaversing  the  vallies,  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  aad 
exploring  the  innumerable  tributary  streams,  that  supply  Ae 
greater  branches  of  the  Cdurabia,  in  order  to  ascertain  tbe  Amt' 
est  and  most  practicable  route  to  tbe  main  river. 

The  information  of  the  Indians  on  this  subject  was  stiB  un- 
satisfactory ;  and  Captain  Clarke,  after  many  unsuccessful  re- 
searches, was  at  length  under  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Alt 
encampment,  not,  however,  without  having  acquired  some  know^ 
ledge  that  suggested  to  them  the  course  they  were  next  to  pursue; 
and  they  now  agreed,  with  the  advice  of  an  Indian  guide,  to  foUow 
the  direction  of  a  stream  running  to  the  north. 

Having  purchased  of  the  Shoshonees  about  thirty  horsey,  Atf 
proceeded  on  their  journey,  and  after  a  most  toilsome  march  of 
thirty  days,  during  which  they  experienced  all  the  painful  alterna- 
tions of  extreme  cold  and  oppressive  hea^  together  with  hxmgBr, 
(their  principal  food  being  horse  flesh,)  they  at  length  arrived  at 
a  spot  where  the  river  appeared  to  be  navigable  for  canoes,  and 
it  was  then  determined  to  halt  in  order  to  make  preparatioDS  for 
this  mode  of  conveyance.  Five  canoes  being  at  length  finished, 
their  horses  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  some  friendly  Indians, 
and  the  party  then  committed  themselves  to  the  stream,  which 
now  held  its  course  to  the  west,  and  at  the^  distance  of  sixty  miles 
they  arrived  among  a  tribe  of  Indians  mhabiting  the  banks  of  the 
river,  called  the  Choppunnish  or  Pierced-nose  Indians. 
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ConGniiiDg  to  descend  this  river  which  soon  forms  a  jnnctioA 
with  the  main  stream  of  the  Columbia,  thej  passed  through  a 
number  of  tribes  of  Indians,  who  all  evinced  a  friendly  disposi- 
fioD,  and  on  the  1  Tlh  of  October  arrived  at  the  settlements  of  the 
Sokulks,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Cohimbisg  about  four  hus- 
,  dred  miles  from  the  Pacific* 

^  The  Sokulks  seem  to  be  of  a  mild  and  peaceable  disposlfion, 
,ftBd  live  in  a  state  of  comparative  happiness.  The  men,  like  those 
Vin  the  Kimooenim,  are  said  to  content  themselves  with  a  single  wife, 
wift  iHiom,  we  observe,  the  husband  shares  the  labours  of  procuring 
'subsistence  much  more  than  is  usual  among  savages.  What  may  be 
considered  as  an  unequivocal  proof  of-  their  good  disposition,  is  the 
g^t  respect  which  was  shown  to  old  age.  Among  other  marks  of 
i^  wt  cfbserved  in  one  of  the  hovses  an  old  woman  perfectly  blind, 
'•and  wli0,  we  were  informed,  had  lived  more  than  a  hundred  winters. 
*ki  Ibis  state  of  decrepitude,  she  occupied  the  best  position  in  ih^ 
house,  seemed  to  l>e  treated  with  great  kindness,  and  whatever  she 
said  wa^  listened  to  with  much  attention.  They  are  by  no  means 
jptnnyvf,  and  as  their  fisheries  supply  them  with  a  competent,  if  noi 
•p  abundant,  sulisistence,  although  th^  receive  thankfully  whatever 
.yre  choose  to  ^ve,  thej  do  not  importune  us  by  begging.  The  fish 
is^  indeed,  their  chief  food,  except  the  roots,  and  the  casual  supplies 
of  the  antelope,  which,  to  those  who  hav«  only  bows  and  arrows, 
'  amstbe  very  scanty.**    Vol.  II.  p.  13 

Having  furmsbed  themsetves  with  a  supply  cff  provbions,  con* 
sisling  of  forty  dogs  purchased  of  the  Indians  for  a  few  beadsy 
'knitting  needles,  &c.  and  six  prairie  cocks  which  they  shot,  they 
"feft  the  Sokulks,  and  commenced  their  journey  down  the  main 
itream  of  the  Columbia.  Such  was  the  scarcity  of  wood  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  river,  that  they  were  obliged  to  use  dried  wiifow 
tv^  to  cook  their  food.  They  now  passed  many  Indian  houses 
scattered  along  the  banks,  the  inhabitants  of  which  generally 
appeared  to  be  occupied  in  drying  fish,  and  while,  in  some  in- 
stances, they  made  signs  to  the  strangers  inviting  them  to  land, 
in  others  they  evinced  symptoms  of  alarm,  and  fled  at  then-  ap- 
proach.   A  curious  incident  soon  afterwards  occurred,  that  pr<»\^d 
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tfaey  had  never  ^een  white  men,  and  bt^  do  koowledge  of  the 
nature  of  fire-arms. 

**  In  order  to  lighten  the  boats,  Captain  Clarke,  with  the  two  chiefs^ 
the  interpreter,  and  his  wife,  had  walked  across  the  low  grounds  oa 
the  left  to  the  foot  of  tbe  rapids.  On  the  wa^.  Captain  Clarke 
ascended  a  cliflf  about  two  hundred  feet  above  the  water,  from  whidi 
he  saw  that  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the  riFer  imiQediately  from 
its  cliffs,  was  low,  and  spreads  itself  into  a  level  plain,  extending  for 
a  great  distance  on  all  sides.  To  the  west,  at  the  distance  of  aboui 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  is  a  very  high  mountain  covered  witii 
snow,  and  from  its  direction  and  appearance,  he  supposed  to  be  th« 
mount  St  Helens,  laid  down  by  Vancouver,  as  visible  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia:  there  is  also  another  mountain  of  a  c^cil 
form,  whose  top  is  covered  with  snow,  in  a  southwest  directloA-  Aft 
Captain  Clarke  arrived  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rapid  before  wiy, 
except  one  of  the  small  canoes,  he  sat  on  a  rock  to  wait  for  Uiem« 
and  seeing  a  €rane  fly  across  the  river,  shot  it,  and  it  fell  near  him. 
Several  Indians  had  been  before  this  passing  on  the  opposite  sidtf 
towards  the  .lipids,  and  some  few,  who  had  been  nearly  in  front  o£ 
kim,  being  either  alarmed  at  his  appearance  or  the  report  of  the  gun* 
fled  to  their  houses.  Captain  Clarke  was  afraid  that  these  p«opi« 
had  not  yet  heard  that  white  men  were  coming ;  and,  therefore,  in 
order  to  allKy  their  uneasiness  before  the  whole  party  should  arrivei 
he  got  into  the  small  canoe  with  three  men,  and  rowed  over  towards 
the  houses,  and  while  crossing,  shot  a  duck,  which  fell  into  the  water« 
As  he  approached,  no  person  was  to  be  seen,  except  three  men  in 
the  plains,  and  they,  too,  fled  as  he  came  near  the  shore.  He  landed 
before  five  houses  elose  to  each  other,  but  no  one  appeared,  and  the 
doors,  which  were  of  mat,  were  closed.  He  went  towards  one  of 
them  with  a  pipe  in  his  hand,  and  pushing  aside  the  mat,  entered  the 
lodge,  where  he  found  thirty -two  persons,  chiefly  men  and  womeUi 
with  a  few  children,  all  in  the  greatest  consternation ;  some  hanging 
down  their  heads,  others  crying  and  wringing  their  hands.  He  went 
up  to  them  ail,  and  shook  hands  with  them  in  the  most  friendly  man- 
ner; but  their  apprehensions,  which  had,  for  a  moment,  subsided^ 
revived  on  his  taking  out  a  burning*  glass,  as  there  was  no  roof  to  the 
house,  and  lighting  his  pipe :  he  then  oflered  it  to  several  of  the  meBf 
and  distributed  among  the  women  and  children  some  small  trinkets 
which  he  carried  about  with  him,  and  gradually  restored  some  tnm^ 
quiUity  among  them.    He  then  left  this  house,  and  directing  each  of 
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tk$  nmn  to  go  isto  a  iiouse,  went  himself  to  a  second:  here  he  found 
the  inhabitants  more  territied  than  those  be  had  first  seen ;  but  he 
aueceeded  in  pacifying  them,  and  then  visited  the  other  houses, 
where  the  men  had  been  equally  successful.  After  leaving  the 
houses  he  went  out  to  sit  on  a  rock,  and  beckoned  to  some  of  the 
men  to  come  and  smoke  with  him ;  but  none  of  them  ventured  to 
join  him  till  the  canoes  arrived  with  tlie  two  chiefs,  who  Immediately 
explained  our  pacific  intentions  toward  them.  Soon  after  tbe  inter* 
preterms  wife  landed,  and  her  presence  ^ssipated  all  doubts  of  out 
being  well  disposed,  since,  in  this  country,  no  woman  ever  accom* 
panies  a  war  party :  they,  therefore,  all  came  out  and  seemed  per^ 
fectly  reconciled ;  nor  could  we,  indeed,  blame  them  for  their  ter- 
rors, which  were  perfectly  natural.  They  told  the  two  chiefs  that 
ttey  knew  we  were  not  men ;  for  th^y  had  seen  us  flEdl  from  the^ 
douds :  in  fact,  unperceived  by  them,  Captain  Clarke  had  shot  the 
white  crane,  which  they  had  seen  fall  just  before  he  appeared  to  tiieir 
eyes :  the  duck  which  he  had  killed  also  fell  close  by  hitn,  and  aa 
there  were  a  few  clouds  flying  over  at  the  moment,  they  connected 
file  fan  of  the  birds  and  his  suddcfn  appearance,  and  believed  that  he 
had  himself  dropped  from  tiie  clouds ;  the  noise  of  the  rifle,  whicli 
they  had  never  heard  before,  being  considered  merely  as  the  sound 
to  announce  so  extraordinary  an  event  This  belief  was  strength^ 
cined,  when,  on  entering  the  room,  he  brought  down  fire  from  the 
heavens  by  means  of  his  bnming-glass ;  we  soon  convinced  them 
satisfactorily  that  we  were  only  mortals,  and  after  one  of  our  chiefii 
bad  explained  our  history  and  objects,  we  all  smoked  together  in 
great  harmony.  These  people  do  not  speak  precisely  the  same  lan- 
guage as  the  Indians  above,  but  understand  them  in  eonversation. 
In  a  short  time  we  were  joined  by  many  of  tfie  inhabitants  from  be- 
low, several  of  them  on  horseback,  and  all  pleased  to  see  us,  and  to 
exchange  their  fish  and  berries  for  a  few  trinkets.^  Vol.  II.  p.  20 — S3. 

Proceeding  on,  tbej  continned  to  pass  many  hutd  or  lodges  on 
both  banks  of  the  river,  and  whenever  they  landed,  they  were 
toon  yisited  by  the  natives,  who  received  them  with  great  kind- 
ness* They  examined  every  thing  they  saw  with  great  attention, 
^nd  were  particularly  gratified  with  the  two  violins  that  belonged 
to  the  men  of  the  party,  and  which  enabled  them  occasionally  to 
•muse  tiie  Indians  with  a  dance.  The  scarcity  of  wood  continued 
to  be  so  ^eat,  that  in  some  places  they  could  not  procure  even 
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drj  willows  BufficieDt  to  cook  tfaeic  mealsi  and  it^re  &eq«n%^ 
mdebted  to  the  Indians  for  small  presents  of  thb  necessary  mrtk* 
ele.  As  they  proceeded,  however,  a  few  scattered  (rees^  eitker 
small  pine,  or  scrubby  white  oak,  were  occasionally  seen  oa  the 
high  and  nigged  biMs  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  rirer  abounded 
with  salmon,  and  everywhere  the  Indians  were  to  be  seen  catch- 
ing and  drying  them.  The  many  Tails  and  rapids  that  interrupted 
the  navigation  of  the  Columbia,  occasioned  much  difficulty  aod 
danger  to  the  travellers,  and  the  foUowing  extract,  contains  one  <f 
a  great  number  of  similar  instances. 


''  About  nine  o'clock  we  proceeded,  and  on  leaving,  our  camp  ] 
the  lower  fiiU,  found  the  river  about  four  hundred  yaids  wide,  wkb 
a  current  more  rapid  than  usual,  though  with  no  perceptible  descent 
At  the  distttice  of  two  and  a  half  miles,,  the  river  widened  into  a 
large  bend  or  ba^n  on  the  sight,  at  the  beginning  of  which  are  three 
huts  of  Iiidkns.    Al  the  extremity  of  thi»  basia  stands  a  high  black 
rock,  which,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  righl  riiore,  seems  t» 
run  whoHy  across  the  river;  so  totally  indeed  does  it  appear  to  stop 
the  passage,  that  we  could  not  see  where  the  water  escaped,  exeq[it 
that  the  current  appeared  to  be  drawn  with  more  than  usual  velodtg^ 
to  the  left  of  the  rock,  where  was  a  great  roaring.    We  landed  at 
the  huts  of  the  Indians,  who  went  with  us  to  the  top  of  this  rock« 
fro;n  which  we  saw  all  the  dit&culties  of  the  channeL    We  were  na 
k>nger  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  rising  of  the  river  at  the  falls ;  for 
this  tremendous  rock  stretches  across  the  river,  to  meet  the  high  hill* 
of  the  left  shore,  leaving  a  channel  of  only  forty-five  yards  wide» 
through  which  the  whole  body  of  the  Columbia  must  press  its  way* 
The  water  thus  forced  into  so  narrow  a  channel,  is  thrown  into 
whirls,  and  sweib  and  boils  in  every  part  >vith  the  wildest  agitation. 
But  the  alternative  of  carrying  the  boats  over  this  high  rock  was 
afanost  impossible  in  our  present  situation,  and  as  the  chief  danger 
seemed  to  be  not  from  any  rocks  in  the  channel,  but  from  the  great 
waves  and  whirlpools,  we  resolved  to  try  the  passage  in  our  K>oats, 
in  hopes  of  being  able,,  by  dexterous  steering,  to  escape.    This  we 
attempted,^  and  with  great  care  were  abfe  to  get  through,  to  the 
astonbbment  of  all  the  Indians  of  the  huts  we  had  just  passed,  wto 
now  collected  to  see  us  from  tlie  top  of  the  rock.    The  channel  con^ 
tinues  thus  confined  within  a  space  of  about  half  a  mile,  whea  the 
Tork  erased."    Vol.  II.  p.  36,  37. 
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'  At  na  great  ^stance  below  these  rapids,  they  were  made  8eI^ 
riUe  of  their  approach  to  the  Pacific  by  the  appearance  of  some 
articles  obtained  from  white  meoy  such,  for  instance,  as  a  sailor^itf 
jacket  worn  by  an  Indian,  and  shortlj  afterward,  upon  entering  a 
boosey  they  met  with  a  British  musket,  a  cutlass,  and  several 
brass  kettfes,  which  the  owners  appeared  (o  set  great  store  by. 

From'  the  circumstance  of  canoes  loaded  with  fish  and  bear- 
grasa  frequently  descending  the  riFcr,  it  appeared  that  the  Indians 
find  a  market  for  these  commodities,  toward  the  mouth  of  -the 
Columbia. 

^We  cannot  learn  precisely  the  natnre  of  the  trade  carried  on  by 
tb^  Indians  with  the  inhabitants  below.  But  as  thei?  knowledge  of 
Ike  whites  seems  to  be  very  imperfect,  and  the  only  articles  which 
Ibef  carry  to  market,  such  as  pounded  fish,  bear-grass,  and  roots, 
ttioot  be  an  object  of  much  foreign  traffic,  their  intercourse  appears 
to  be  an  intermediate  trade  with  the  natives  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Coiamllia :  from  them  these  people  obtain  in  exchange  for  their  tish, 
roots,  and  bear-grass,  blue  and  white  beads,  copper  tea-kettles,  brass 
ana-bands,  some  scarlet  and  blue  robes,  and  a  few  articles  of  old 
Eoropean  clothing.  But  their  great  object  is  to  obtain  l)eads,  an 
artfele  wl^h  holds  the  first  place  in  their  ideas  of  relative  value,  and 
to  procure  which  they  will  sacrifice  their  last  article  of  clothing,  or  the 
last  mouthful  of  food.  Independently  of  their  fondness  for  them  as 
an  ornament,  these  beads  are  the  medium  of  trade,  by  which  they 
obtiiii  from  the  Indians  still  higher  up  the  river,  robes,  skins,  chap- 
peld  bread,  bear-grass,  &c.  Those  Indians,  in  turn,  employ  them  to 
procare  from  the  Indians  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  bear-grass,  pachico, 
roots,  robes,  ^c."*    Vol.  11.  p.  56,  57- 

They  now  passed  a  rapid,  which  proved  to  be  the  last  of  all 
the  descents  of  the  Columbia,  and  soon  afterward  they  arrived 
at  the  line  of  tide  water.  The  river  widened  to  the  extent  of  a 
mile,  and  the  meadows  and  mountains  on  each  side  appeared 
covered  with  pine,  cotton  wood,  ash,  and  alder.  .  This  circum- 
stance  was  not  only  useful  in  supplying  them  with  fuel,  but  was 
particularly  grateful  to  the  eye,  after  being  so  long  undelighted 
by  Ihe  dreary  nakedness  of  the  country  above.  The  river  soon 
after  became  two  and  a  half  miles  wide ;  and  water  fowl^  such  as 
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swans,  geese,  and  ducks,  appeared  in  great  aumben*  Fiirtkwm 
they  met  fifteen  Indians  aseendii^  the  rirer,  fieia-  wtmn  Hmj 
obtained  information  of  there  being  three  vessels  at  the  HMMitli  of 
Ae  Columbia,  but  of  what  nation  they  could  net  mderstaad. 
Other  Indians,  a  few  dajs  afterward,  made  their  appearance  on  the 
shore  with  scarlet  and  blue  blanicets,  sailors'  jackets  and  trowaers, 
shirts  and  bats,  and  some  of  them  were  armed  and  equipped  wifii 
muskets  and  pistols,  and  fin  powder  flasks.  Upon  landing  to 
prepare  their  dinner,  the  party  was  soon  visited  by  these  and 
others  of  the  same  tribe,  (the  Skilloots.)  They  proved  to  be 
very  assuming  and  disagreeable  companions,  and  much  addicted 
to  stealing ;  for  they  stole  the  pipe  which  was  banded  thtfm  to 
saioke  as  the  pledge  of  friendship,  and,  at  the  ^ame  time,  pur- 
loined some  of  the  men's  clothes.  Finding  the  strangers  not  ^dis- 
posed to  submit  to  such  liberties,  they  showed  their  dis^easuie 
in  the  only  manner  they  dared,  by  returning  in  an  ill  huoioar  to 
their  village. 

Two  days  afterward  they  passed  through  a  ridge  of  low  qhnhi- 
tains  running  northwest  and  southeast,  which  cross  the  liver,  and 
form  the  western  boundary  of  a  beautiful  plain  about  sixty  miles 
wide,  and  extending  on  the  right  and  left  to  a  very, great  distance: 
it  had  every  appearance  of  a  rich  and  fertile  country,  shaded  by 
thick  groves  of  tall  timber,  watered  by  small  ponds,  and  extending 
on  both  sides  of  the  riyer.  It  is  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes  of 
Indians,  who  either  reside  in  it  permanently,  or  visit  its  waters  ia 
quest  of  fish,  and  the  nutritious  wappatoo  root.  Captain  Lewk 
gave  it  the  name  of  the  Columbia  Valley. 

The  next  material  event  was  of  a  nature  so  gratifying  and  iple« 
reeling,  that  we  shall  mention  it  in  the  words  of  the  origioaL 

*^  After  remaining  with  them  about  an  hour,  we  proceeded  down 
Ibe  channel  witli  an  Indian  dressed  in  a  sailor's  jacket  for  our  pilots 
and  on  reaching  the  mnin  channel  were  viuted  by  some  Indians  wbo 
have  a  temporary  residence  on  a  marshy  island  in  the  middle  of  Hie 
river,  where  is  a  great  abundance  of  water  fowl.  Here  the  mocmtaia- 
ous  country  again  approaches  the  river  on  the  left,  and  a  higgler 
mountain  is  distinguished  towards  the  southwest  At  a  distance  df 
ty^nty  miles  from  our  camp  we  halted  at  a  village  of  WdikiaeaMto» 
cdnsisting  of  seven  iH-kioking  hoitses,  btiiH  fat  the  same  form  IT^ 
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alwre)  and  ntmrted  at  the  fbot  of  the  high  hills  6n  the  right, 
iuro  nnall  nMtrehj  islands.  We  merely  stopped  to  purchase 
8OIII0  food  and  two  beaver  skins,  and  then  proceeded.  Opposite  to 
these.  ifiboMk  the  hills  on  the  left  retire,  and  the  river  widens  into  a 
kind  of  bay  crowded  with  low  islands,  subject  to  be  overflowed  occa* 
aionally  by  the  tide.  We  had  not  gone  far  from  this  village  when 
the  tog  cleared  off,  and  we  enjoyed  Che  delightful  prospect  of  the 
ocean ;  that  ocean,  the  object  of  all  our  labours,  the  reward  of  all 
our  anxieties.  This  cheering  view  exhilirated  the  spirits  of  all  the 
party,  who  were  still  more  delighted  on  hearing  the  distant  roar  of 
the  breakers.  We  went  on  with  great  cheerfulness  under  tlie  high 
mountainous  country  which  continued  along  the  right  bank;  tlic 
shore  vras,  however,  so  bold  and  rocky,  that  we  could  not,  until  going 
fourteen  miles  from  the  last  village,  find  any  spot  fit  for  an  encamff- 
ment.  At  that  distance,  having  made  during  the  day  thirty-four 
nfles,  we  spread  our  mats  on  the  ground,  and  passed  the  night  in  the 
ndn.'*    Vol.  II.  p.  70. 

It  had  already  been  raining  for  three  days,  but  this  proved  to 
be  merely  the  prelude  to  the  succession  of  wet  and  stormy  wea« 
ther  that  continued  for  jseven  days  more  to  drench  and  oppress 
them,  without  an  interval, of  more  than  two  hours  during  all  that 
thne.  A  few  days  of  fair  weather  enabled  them  to  dry  their 
baggage,  and  recruit  their  strength,  and  they  soon  reached  the 
bay  which  forms  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  From  the  16th  of 
Novenalier  to  the  8th  of  December,  they  were  employed  in  ex- 
ploring the  shores  of  the  bay  and  ocean,  and  vbiting  the  capes 
and  headlands  around  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  seven  miles 
vide,  principally  with  a  view  of  selecting  a  safe  and  convenient 
spot  for  their  winter  quarters.  In  the  mean  time  the  rains  had 
a^o  commenced,  and  for  thirty  days  they  hardly  enjoyed  inter- 
vals of  fair  weather  sufficient  to  dry  their  clothes  and  baggage. 
These  deluges  of  rain  were  frequently  attended  with  hail,  and  the 
moat  boisterous  winds,  which  rolled  in  a  tremendous  surf  on  the 
shores,  and  rendered  the  bay  almost  Innavigable  by  the  canoes. 

HaTing  finished  and  fortified  their  huts,  they  prepared  them* 
a^vea  in  other  respects  to  pasa  the  winter  on  this  uncomfortable 
cnvit.  By  means  of  beads  and  other  trinkets  they  were  enabled 
t»  puF^hMe  of  the  Indiana,  Imrer  and  other  akina  for  making 
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(heir  clolLes,  as  well  as  fisli  and  roots  for  their  tabic,  wbile  tfceir 
muskets  supplied  them  with  elk  and  wild  fowl.  Of  all  tlK  arti- 
cles  of  traffic,  blue  beads  were  the  most  highly  prized. 

''  These  people  proceed  with  a  dexterity  and  finesse  in  their  ba^ 
gahiB,  which,  if  they  have  not  learnt  from  their  foreign  visiters,  it  mtj 
show  how  nearly  aitied  is  the  cunning  of  savages  to  the  little  arts  of 
traffic.  They  begin  by  asking  double  or  treble  the  ralue  of  what 
they  have  to  sell,  and  lower  their  denumd  in  proportion  to  the  greater 
or  less  degree  of  ardour  or  knowledge  of  the  purchaser,  who  with  afl 
his  management  is  not  able  to  procure  the  article  for  less  than  its  real 
value,  which  the  Indiana  perfectly  understand.  Our  chief  medhun 
of  trade  comkts  of  blue  and  white  beads,  files  with  which  tbej 
sharpen  their  tools,  fish-hooks,  and  tobacco :  but  of  all  these  articles 
t)lue  beads  and  tobacco  are  the  most  esteemed."    Vol.  II.  p.  98. 

A  particular  enumeration  and  account  of  the  varioua  tribes  of 
Indians  inhabiting  the  coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Columbia,  is  con- 
tained in  the  work,  which  the  limits  of  the  present  abstract  com- 
pel us  to  pass  by ;  and  we  can  only  afford  to  make  a  few  extracts 
relative  to  some  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  KiUamucks, 
Clatsops,  Chinnooks,  and  Cathlamahs,  with  whom  our  travellers 
had  the  most'  intercourse  during  their  winter  residence  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Among  the  tribes  residing  on  the  banks 
of  the  great  branch  of  this  river,  which  they  descended  on  leaving 
the  rocky  mountains,  the  manner  of  disposing  of  their  dead  .was 
by  placing  them  on  scaffolds  under  sheds,  after  wrapping  the 
bodies  carefully  up  in  leather  robes  and  mats.  With  the  nations 
alon^  the  coast  the  custom  is  similar,  the  chief  difference  consist* 
ing  in  depositing  the  bodies  b  canoes  suspended  above  (he 
ground,  instead  of  laying  them  on  boards ;  the  foUowing  ii  a  de- 
Bcription  of  one^'of  these  aerial  cemeteries. 

**  The  Chinnooks,  Clatsops,  and  most  of  the  adjoining  nations,  &* 
pose  of  the  dead  in  canoes.  For  this  purpose  a  scaffold  is  erected, 
by  fixing  perpendicularly  in  the  ground  four  long  pieces  of  split  tim- 
ber. These  are  placed  two  by  two  just  wide  enough  apart  toadnot 
the  canoe,  and  sufficiently  long  to  support  its  two  extremities.  -The 
boards  are  connected  fey  a  bar  of  wood  ttrough  tiiem  at  ike  hc^ 
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•of  sfac  fi^et^on  vriuch  b  placed  a  small  canoe  containing  the  body  of 
ike  deceased,  carefuUy  wrapped  in  a  robe  of  dressed  skins,  with  a 
paddle,  and  some  articles  belonging  to  the  deceased,  by  his  side. 
Oyer  this  canoe  is  placed  one  of  a  larger  size,  reversed,  with  its  gun- 
wale festing  on  the  crossbars,  so  as  to  cover  the  body  completely. 
One  or  more  large  mats  of  rushes  or  flags  are  then  rolled  round  the 
canoes,  and  the  whole  secured  by  cords  usually  made  of  the  bark  of 
the  white  cedar.  On  these  crossbars  are  hung  different  articles  of 
clothing,  or  culinary  utensils.  The  method  practised  by  the  Killa- 
mucks  differs  somewhat  from  this :  the  body  being  deposited  in  an 
oblong  box  of  plank,  which,  with  the  paddle,  and  other  articles,  is 
placed  in  a  canoe,  resting  on  the  ground.  With  the  religious  opmions 
of  these  people  we  are  but  little  acquainted,  since  we  understand 
(heir  language  too  imperfectly  to  converse  on  a  subject  so  abstract." 
VoL  II.  p.  120. 

Vancouver,  in  bis  account  of  the  Indiana  further  north,  and 
towards  Nootka  sound,  relates  the  same  custom ;  and  Commodore 
Porter,  in  his  Journal,  mentions  a  similar  practice  in  the  island  of 
Nooaheevab ;  at  least,  he  mentions  the  circumstance  of  a  canoe  be- 
ing arranged  in  a  peculiar  manner  for  the  purpose,  as  the  natives 
told  him,  of  conveying  one  of  their  deceased  priests  to  the  other 
world ;  with  the  addition,  however,  of  ten  dead  bodies  of  their 
eneoues  to  paddle  the  boat  to  the  happy  shore,  eight  of  which 
were  already  provided,  and  his  reverence  was  patiently  waiting 
(br  the  full  complement  of  his  ghostly  crew*  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  same  superstition  is  the  cause  of  the  practice  along  the 
coast,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Columbia. 

The  practice  of  flattening  the  head  is  universal  among  all  the 
Indians  that  were  met  with  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains ;  to  the 
eastward  of  which  it  is  altogether  unknown. 

**  Soon  after  the  birth  of  her  child,  the  mother,  anxious  to  procure 
for  her  infont  the  reconmiendation  of  a  broad  forehead,  places  it  in 
(be  compressing  machine,  where  it  is  kept  for  ten  or  twelve  months ; 
thoQgh  the  females  remain  longer  than  the  boys.  The  operation  Is 
«o  gradual,  that  it  is  not  attended  with  pain ;  but  the  impression  i^ 
^p  and  permanent.  The  heads  of  the  children,  when  they  are 
released  from  the  bandage,  are  not  more  than  two  inches  thic||||bout 
(be  upper  edge  of  the  forehead,  an4  still  thinner  above :  nor  with  a)( 
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its  efforts  can  nature  ever  restore  its  shape;  the  heads  <rf  groiwn  pet^ 
sons  being  often  in  a  straight  line  from  the  nose  to  the  top  of  Hm 
forehead."    Vol.  II.  p.  131, 132. 

Women,  among  the  savages  of  our  coBtioent,  are  gellefa^f 
treated  as  slaves  ;  hot,  as  it  is  well  observed  by  Captab  LewiBy 
where  the  women  are  able  to  take  an  active  part  m  procnri^; 
subsistence  for  the  tribe,  they  are  treated  with  more  equally, 
and  their  importance  is  proportioned  to  the  share  they  take  in 
that  labour ;  while  among  nations  where  this  subsistence  is  chiefly 
procured  by  the  men,  the  women  are  considered  and  treated  as 
incumbrances. 

<<  Thus,  among  the  Clatsops  and  Chiunooks,  who  live  upon  fidi 
and  roots,  which  the  women  are  equally  expert  with  the  men  in  pro- 
curing, the  former  have  a  rank  and  influence  very  rarely  foand 
among  Indians.  The  females  are  permitted  to  speak  freely  befine 
the  men,  to  whom,  indeed,  they  sometimes  address  themselves  ra  a 
tone  of  authority.  On  many  subjects  their  Judgments  and  opi^ons 
are  respected,  and  in  matters  of  trade,  their  advice  is  generally  asked 
and  pursued.  The  labours  of  the  family,  too,  are  shared  almost 
equally.  The  men  collect  wood  and  make  fires,  assist  in  cleansmg 
the  fish,  make  the  houses,  canties,  and  wooden  utensils ;  and  when- 
ever strangers  are  to  be  entertained,  or  a  great  feast  prepared,  the 
meats  are  cooked  and  served  up  by  the  men.  The  peculiar  province 
of  the  female  is  to  collect  roots,  and  to  manufacture  the  various 
articles  which  are  formed  of  rushes,  flags,  cedar-bark,  and  bear* 
grass ;  but  the  management  of  the  canoes,  and  many  of  the  occupa- 
tions, which  elsewhere  devolves  whoUy  on  the  (emale,  are  here  com- 
mon to  both  sexes."    Vol.  II.  p.  137,  138. 

The  use  of  spirituous  liquors  appeared  to  be  totally  unknofm 
among  these  people ;  they  never,  at  least,  made  any  inquiry  after 
them.  Pure  water,  indeed,  seemed  to  be  the  only  drink  among 
all  the  Indians  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountams,  though  they  sooie- 
times  almost  intoxicate  themselves  by  smoking  tobacco,  and  re- 
taining the  smoke  a  long  time  in  their  lungs  and  stomachs,  ttU  it 
issues  in  volumes  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Their  prevalent 
vice  kum  excessive  propensity  to  games  of  haasardf,  one  of  which 
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eonairti  in  guessiQg  in  which  hand  a  little  stone  b  hekl,  and  the 
iiAer  is  similar  to  the  game  of  nine  pins. 

^*  EatiFe  dajs  are  wasted  at  these  games,  which  are  often  continued 
ttftrou^  the  night  round  the  blaze  of  their  fires,  till  the  last  ^ticle  of 
eloihing,  or  even  the  last  blue  bead,  is  won  from  the  desperate  adven- 
Vol.  II.  p.  140. 


The  seventh  diapter  of  the  second  volume  consists  of  a  general 
description  of  -the  beasts,  birdst  plants,  &c.  found  by  the  party  in 
Ibeir  expedition  thus  far,  and  is  by  no  means  the  least  interesting 
part  of  the  work.  The  onlj  notice  we  are  permitted  to  take  of 
it  on  the  present  occasion  is  merely  by  making  the  following 
brief  extract. 

^Hie  trees  of  a  larger  growth  are  very  abundant;  the  whole 
ndghbonriiood  of  the  coast  is  supplied  with  great  quantities  of  excel- 
lent timber.  The  predominating  growth  is  the  fir,  of  whicli  we  have 
seen  several  species.  There  is  one  singular  circumstance  attending 
idl  the  pine  of  this  country,  which  is,  that  when  consumed  it  yields 
not  the  slightest  particle  of  ashes.  The  first  spedes  grows  to  an  im- 
mense  size,  and  is  veiy  commonly  twenty-seven  feet  in  circum- 
ference six  feet  above  the  earth's  surface :  they  rise  to  the  height  of 
two  hundred  and  thirty  feet,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty  of  that 
height  without  a  limb.  We  have  often  found  them  thirty-six  feet  iu 
circumference.  One  of  our  party  measured  one,  and  found  it  to  be 
forty-two  feet  in  circumference,  at  a  point  beyond  the  reach  of  an 
ordinary  man.  This  trunk,  for  the  distance  of  two  hundred  feet,  was 
destitute  of  limbs ;  this  tree  was  perfectly  sound,  and  at  a  moderate 
calculation,  its  size  may  be  estimated  at  tliree  hundred  feet."  Vol. 
11.  p.  155. 

On  Ae  23d  of  March  our  travellers  prepared  to  quit  their 
winter  quarters,  and  retrace  their  steps  through  their  long  route 
of  nearly  four  thousand  miles.  The  stock  of  ^goods  on  which 
they  were  to  depend  for  the  purchase  of  horses  or  of  food,  had 
become  so  much  diminished,  that  it  all  might  have  been  contained 
m  two  handkerchiefs ;  but  they  had  plenty  of  powder  and  lead, 
and  their  guns  were  in  good  order ;  besides,  they  calculated  on 
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some  articles  wbich  thej  had  secured  in  their  chacbiSf  lui  beCEirtt* 
mentioned. 

After  a  great  variety  of  adveotures  in  ascending  the  river,  and 
experiencing  manj  difficulties  in  supplying  themselves  not  only 
with  food,  but  with  fuel  to  cook  it,  they  arrived,  on  the  tenA  of 
May,  at  the  Choppunnish  viUage,  where  they  had  been  treated  be*- 
fore  with  much  hospitality.  For  some  considerable  time  before 
this,  it  had  become  necessary  to  abandon  their  canoes,  and  provide 
themselves  with  horses.  Many  of  these,  however,  they  had  bee» 
obliged  to  kill  for  their  subsistence ;  for  the  game  had  become 
very  scarce,  and  the  salmon  had  not  yet  ascended  the  river. 
Indeed,  some  of  the  tribes  farther  up  the  country  were  almost  yi 
a  state  of  starvation,  and  they  met  several  families  coming  down 
in  quest  of  food.  The  Chopunnish  chiefs  being  collected.  Cap- 
tain Lewis  represented  to  them  the  situation  of  the  party  with 
respect  to  provisions;  when  they  evinced  their  generosity  and 
kindness  in  the  manner  as  follows : 

*^  The  chief  spoke  to  the  people,  who  immediately  brought  about 
two  bushels  of  dried  quamash  roots,  some  cakes  of  the  roots  of  cows, 
and  a  dried  salmon  trout:  we  thanked  them  for  this  supply,  but  ob- 
served that,  not  being  accustomed  to  live  on  roots  alone,  we  feared 
that  such  diet  might  make  our  men  sick,  and  therefore  proposed  to 
exchange  one  of  our  good  horses,  which  was  rather  poor,  for  one 
that  was  fatter,  and  which  we  might  kill.  The  hospitality  of  the 
chief  was  offended  at  the  idea  of  an  exchange ;  he  observed  that  his 
people  had  an  abundance  of  young  horses,  and  that  if  we  were  dis- 
posed to  use  that  food,  we  might  have  as  many  as  we  wanted* 
Accordingly,  they  soon  gave  us  two  fat  young  horses,  without  asking 
any  thing  in  return ;  an  act  of  liberal  hospitality  much  greater  than 
any  we  have  witnessed  since  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains,  if  it  be 
not,  in  fact,  the  only  really  hospitable  treatment  we  have  received  in 
this  part  of  the  world.  We  killed  one  of  the  horses,  and  then  telling  the 
natives  that  we  were  fatigued  and  hungry,  and  that  as  soon  as  we 
were  refreshed,  we  would  communicate  freely  with  them,  began  to 
prepare  our  repast.  During  this  time,  a  principal  chief,  called  Ho- 
hastiltpilp,  came  from  his  village  about  six  miles  distant,  with  a  party 
of  fifty  men,  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  us.  We  invited  him  into  our 
circle ;  and  he  alighted  and  smoked  with  us,  while  his  retinue,  who 
had  five  elegant  horses,  continued  mounted  at  a  short  distance*- 
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WSki  Ofo  was  going  on,  the  chief  had  a  large  leaOiera  tent  spread 
for  UB,  and  desired  that  we  woold  make  that  onr  home  whilst  we 
rMained  at  Ida  village.  We  remored  fliere,  and  having  made  a 
fiWy-and  cooked  a  supper  of  liorse-heef  and  roots,  collected  all  the 
diitiaguished  men  present,  and  spent  the  evening  explaining  who 
we  were,  the  objects  of  onr  joumef,  and  giving  answers  to  their  in- 
qoines*  To  each  of  the  chiefs,  Tunnachemootoolt,  and  Hohaatill- 
pilp,  we  gave  a  small  medal,  explaining  their  use  and  importance,  as 
honoraiy  distinctions  both  among  the  whites  and  retl  men.  Our  men 
are  delighted  at  once  more  having  made  a  hearty  meal."  Vol.  IT. 
p.  279,  280. 

In  explaining  to  this  bospiiable  people  the  views  of  our  govern- 
ment in  regard  to  the  Indian  nations,  it  became  necessary  to  re- 
sort  to  the  following  process  of  translation. 

"  It  was  not  without  difficulty,  nor  till  after  nearly  half  the  day  was 
spent,  that  we  were  able  to  convey  all  this  information  to  the  Cho- 
ponnish,  much  of  which  might  have  been  lost  or  distorted,  in  its  cir- 
cuitous route  through  a  variety  of  languages;  for,  in  the  first  place, 
we  spoke  in  English  to  one  of  our  men,  who  translated  it  into 
French  to  Chaboneau ;  he  interpreted  it  to  his  wife  in  the  Minnetareo 
hngaage,  and  she  then  put  it  into  Shoshonee,  and  the  young  Sho- 
shonee  prisoner  explained  it  to  the  Chopunnish  in  their  own  dialect.'* 
Vol.  11.  p.  281. 

The  Chopunnish  are  represented  as  among  the  most  amiable 
people  our  travellers  had  met  with ;  they  are,  in  general,  stout, 
well  formed,  and  active ;  many  of  them  with  aquiline  noses,  and 
faces  cheerful  and  agreeable,  though  without  any  indications  of 
gayety  or  mirth.  Their  character  is  placid  and  gentle ;  their 
innocent  amusements  consist  in  running  races,  shooting  with 
arrows  at  a  target,  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  unfortunately 
addicted  to  the  prevailing  vice  of  gambling.  They  are  very 
desirous  of  procuring  muskets,  as  they  have  been  made  sensible 
of  the  superiority  of  their  enemies  beyond  the  mountains,  by 
means  of  fire-arms.  One  of  their  bands  already  possessed  six, 
which  they  had  acquired  of  the  Minnetarees. 

Aa  the  party  had  quit  their  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia earlier  than  they  had  at  first  intended,  on  account  of  the 
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scarcity  of  provbbns,  so  now,  on  the  otker  handi  tbey^  wen 
delajed  at  the  foot  of  the  Rockj  Mountains  bj  reason  of  the  bad* 
nesB  of  the  roads,  if  so  they  may  be  called ;  they  being  t^ 
deep  and  slippery,  and  many  of  the  creeks  too  deep  to  ford; 
besides,  there  was  no  grass  as  yet  for  their  horses.  About  tht 
middle  of  June,  however,  they  were  enabled  to  resume  their 
journey,  and  having  arrived  in  the  midst  of  the  mountsdns,  it  was 
determined  to  form  the  party  into  two  divisions,  which,  for  the 
purpose  of  more  extensively  exploring  the  country,  were  to  pur* 
sue  different  routes,  and  finally  form  a  junction  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Yellow  Stone  river,  on  the  Missouri.  After  a  multiplicity  of 
adventures,  dangers,  and  hardships,  of  which  it  is  not  posMble^  io 
the  present  sketch,  to  give  even  a  summary,  the  two  parties 
arrived  safe  at  the  place  designated,  within  a  few  days  of  each 
other. 

In  descending  the  river,  they  revisited  the  Minnetarees,  and 
their  old  friends  the  Mandans,  of  which  latter  nation,  the  cfaie^ 
named  the  Big  White,  with  his  wife  and  son,  agreed  to  accom« 
panythem  to  the  United  States.  The  Mandans  having  been 
attacked  by  the  Ricaras,  notwithstanding  the  pacification  whfch 
Captain  Lewis  had  effected,  when  descending  the  Missouri,  a 
counsel  was  held  on  the  subject  with  the  chiefs  of  both  nations, 
and  they  engaged  to  live  in  harmony  together  for  the  future* 
.  Immense  herds  of  buffaloes  again  made  their  appearance,  as 
when  ascending  the  river.  Near  the  entrance  of  White  River, 
some  of  the  party  being  on  shore,  they^discovered  from  an  emi- 
nence so  vast  a  multitude  of  these  animals  that  they  computed 
them  to  amount  to  at  least  twenty  thousand  in  sight  at  one  time ; 
and  farther  up,  a  herd  happened  to  be  crossing  the  river  as  the 
travellers  were  approaching  in  their  canoes.  Such  was  the  pro- 
digious number  of  these  beasts,  that,  although  the  river,  includiq; 
an  island  over  which  they  passed,  was  a  mile  oyer,  the  herd 
stretched,  as  thick  as  they  could  swim,  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  and  the  party  was'  obliged  to  stop  for  an  hour,  in  order  to 
let  them  pass.  About  forty -five  miles  below  this  place,  they  fell 
in  with  two  other  herds,  as  numerous  as  the  first,  crossing  the 
river  in  like  manner.  The  Indians  have  a  murderous  mode  of 
hunting  these  animals,  by  which  hundreds  of  them  are  filled  in 
a  minute,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  account. 
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^  The  mode  of  hmtbig  i»  to  select  one  of  the  most  aetiTe  and  fleet 
j^iMig  men,  who  is  disguised  bjaboffiiJoe  skin /ound  his  body;  the 
shiaef  the  head  with  tlie  ears  and  horns  fastened  on  his  own  head  in 
such  a  way  as  to  deceive  the  bufialoe :  thus  dressed,  he  Axes  himself 
ft. a  conyenient  distance  between  a  herd  of  bufialoe  and  any  of  the 
iiFer  precipices,  which  sometimes  extend  for  some  miles.  His  com- 
panions in  the  meantime  get  in  the  rear  and  side  of  the  herd,  and  at 
a  giyen  signal  show  themselves,  and  advance  toward  the  buffaloe ; 
they  instantly  take  the  alarm,  and  finding  the  hunters  beside  them, 
fliey  ran  towards  the  disguised  Indian  or  decoy,  who  leads  them  on 
at  fall  speed  towards  the  river,  when  suddenly  securing  himself  in 
some  crevice  of  the  cliff  which  he  had  previously  fixed  on,  the  herd 
is  left  on  the  brink  of  the  precipice ;  it  is  then  in  vain  for  the  fore- 
nMMt  to  retreat,  or  even  to  stop ;  they  are  pressed  od  by  the  hind- 
iBOst  rank,  who  seeing  no  danger  but  from  the  hunters,  goad  on  those 
before  them  till  the  whole  are  precipitated,  and  the  shore  is  strewed 
with  their  dead  bodies.  Sometimes  in  this  perilous  seduction  the 
bdiui  is  himself  either  trodden  under  foot  by  the  rapid  movements 
of  the  buffidoe,  or,  missing  his  footing  in  the  cliff,  is  urged  down  the 
precipice  by  the  falling  herd.  Tl^e  Indians  then  select  as  much 
meat  as  they  wish,  and  the  rest  is  abandoned  to  the  wolves,  and 
create  a  most  dreadful  stench.  The  wolves  who  had  been  feasting 
OQ  these  carcasses  were  very  fat,  and  so  gentle  that  one  of  them  was 
killed  with  an  espontoon."    Vol.  }.  p.  235. 

In  their  passage  up  the  Missouri,  thej  passed  a  precipice 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  under  which  laj  scat- 
tered the  fragments  of  at  least  one  hundred  carcasses  of  buffaloes, 
destroyed  in  this  manner ;  although  the  water  which  had  washed 
away  the  lower  part  of  the  hill,  must  have  carried  off*  many  of 
the  dead. 

Prom  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  August  the  parly  continued  their 
passage  rapidly  down  the  stream,  occasionally  landing  at  the 
invitation  of  the  natives,  and  at  other  times  waiting  for  the  return 
of  the  hunters,  who  were  frequently  sent  out  in  quest  of  deer 
and  bufTaloe.  On  the  20th  they  approached  the  little  French 
village  of  Charrette,  and  upon  seeing  some  cows  feeding  on  the 
bank,  the  whole  party  spontaneously  raised  a  shout  of  joy  at 
beholding  this  cheering  signal  of  civilization  and  domestic  life, 
after  a  long  absence  of  two  years  and  four  months.     On  the  23d 


tbey  once  more  Boated  on  Ibe  wat^v  of  tlie  Mittiiiu|ipH  mtt^m 
the  «aii)e  day  arrii;^  at  tfae  town  of  St.  Loofa)  firom  wUcbUi^ 
had  set  out,  and  where  they  were  received  with  the  wmi  snimaM 
-greetings,  and  treated  with  the  kindest  hotpitaKty. 

Thus  terminated  an  expeditbn  conducted  and  floslaiaed 
throughout  with  the  greatest  skill,  courage,  and  fbrtilnde,  with  the 
loss  of  only  one  man,  who  died  of  sicfaiesa  on  Aeir  passage:*^ 
the  river,  and  occasioning  the  death  of  only  two  IndiaiHS  wfca 
were  killed  from  necessity  while  in  the  act  of  conunitting  aiBoit 
daring  and. violent  robbery  of  the  horses  and  muskets. beloiigiBg  ^ 
a  detachment  of  the  party  under  the  immediate  command  of  Ci^ 
tain  Lewis,  near  the  head  of  the  Missouri. 

Annexed  ^to  the  second  volume  is  an  Appendix,  coDtuniig 
observations  by  Captain  Lewis  on  the  future  state  ei  Vfffm 
Louisiana,  in  relation  to  the  government  of  the  Indian  natioai 
inhabiting  that  country,  and  the  trade  and  intercoorse  with  tlii 
same.  These  remarks  are  of  a  very  important  nature,  and  da 
great  credit  to  the  penetration  and  dbcernment  of  tfae  nnfoftn* 
n^te  author  who  came  to  hn  untimely  and  melancholy  end,  be* 
fore  he  had  finished  his  speculations  on  the  subject* 

In  giving  an  opinion  on  the  literary  character  of  this  interealii^ 
history,  of  which  we  have  exhibited  but  a  very  meager  and  impa> 
feet  sketch,  we  are  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  whom  to  ascribe  the 
authorship.  It  appears  that  a  minute  journal  was  kept  by  Cap* 
tain  Lewis,,  or  Captain  Clarke,  and  sometimes  by  both,  contain- 
ing the  incidents  of  each  day  during  the  expedition,  and  that 
after  the  death  of  Captain  Lewis,  the  gentleman  with  whom  tfae 
papers  were  deposited,  was  assisted  by  Captain  Clarke  in  dig^t- 
ing  and  preparing  tfae  work  for  publication.  At  all  events^  bmf* 
ever,  the  task,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  has  been  ably, 
and,  we  believe,  faithfully,  performed.  The  form  of  a  joiumal  faai 
been  judiciously^  we  think,  retained  by  the  editor,  as  a  mode 
peculiarly  adapted  to  narratives  of  this  description.  The  reader, 
if  he  takes  a  deep  interest  in  the  fate  of  the  expedition,  is  likely 
to  feel  a  curiosity  to  accompany  the  adventurers  at  every  step  of 
the  enterprise,  to  watch  the  process  and  result  of  every  experi- 
ment in  opening  a  path  through  the  untrodden  wilds  of  natnie, 
and  to  be  present,  as  it  were,  to  witness  the  various  emotiona  and 
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dttMf  of  af^prefaensioii,  sKDuetj/BiirpriM,  or  joj, 
mnog  the  actors  in  thft^scene,  excited  bj  the  noTel  and  strange 
OTeirta  .that  are  every  hoar  occurring,  and  by  which  the  fote  or 
fiNrtimea  of  the  adventorers  may  be  so  materially  affected.  Now 
tte  jownal,  by  keeping  the  transactions  of  every  day  by  them- 
frivet^  admits  of  more  minute  and  distinct  detail,  and  by  confin- 
ing our  attention,  for  the  time,  to  a  narrower  sphere  of  events, 
•eenm  to  make  a  deeper  impression  on  the  mind,  and  leads  us,  as 
it  were,  to  realize  the  scene.  We  almost  imagine  ourselves  to 
be  of  the  party ;  and  the  journal  seems  like  a  vehicle  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  keep  pace  with  the  travellers. 

The  style  and  manner  of  the  work  are  such  as  they  always 
Miglbt  to  be  in  compositions  of  this  nature ;  unostentatious  and 
perapjcuous ;  the  language  is  expressive,  without  a  redundancy  of 
epithet ;  the  observations  and  reflections  occasionally  introduced, 
iieseodMble  and  well  timed;  and 'the  descriptive  parts,  simple 
aad  precise,  without  appearing  to  be  aided  by  the  arts  of  exagger- 


We  cannot  omit  the  present  opportunity  of  expressing  our  dis- 
gust at  the  manner  which  certain  typographical  gentlemen  in 
Philadelphia,  and  elsewhere,  though  more  particularly  in  PhOa* 
ddphia,  have  adopted,  in  printing  proper  names  and  names  of 
places  compounded  either  of  an  adjective  and  substantive,  or  of 
two  substantives,  whereof  the  former  is  used  adjectively.  Their 
pfsctice  is  to  connect  the  two  words  so  as  to  make  them  appear 
Si  one  word  of  two  syllables.  Innumerable  instances  of  this  kind 
oecur  in  the  edition  of  the  present  work,  and  the  following  are  a  few 
ipecimens,  viz.  Lookout  hmd,  Goodhope  island,  WhUebrant  creek, 
WkUeearih  river,  Yellofvaione  river,  Musdeshell  river,  Orape- 
vmeSf  CkokeeherrieSf  and,  among  the  rest,  Nervyork  ;  and  in  other 
places  we  have  seen  Netvlondonj  Neworleans^  and,  worse  than  all, 
lAmgisland!  This  tasteless  and  niggardly  innovation,  offends, 
at  the  same  moment,  thet  sight,  the  sound,  and  the  sense.  It 
tends  to  obliterate  the  clearest  vestiges  of  etymology,  disfigures 
the  features  of  the  letter  press,  gives  a  vulgar  and  insignificant 
cast  to  the  most  d^psified  proper  names,  and  has  a  continual 
pionaiiess  to  mar  the  sound  by  its  strange  and  unnatural  mixture 
of  distinct  words,  that  were  never  made  to  be  melted  down  into 
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petty  BjIIables,  for  the  mere  conyenieBce  of  a  worik shop*  Tot 
foreigner,  who  is  not  perfectly  familiar  with  our  laagaage,  it  WKt 
be  particularly  perplexing.  It  riot  only  prevents  him  fieonai  pfljp- 
ceiving  the  derivation  and  meanbg  of  the  name,  but  by  throw«|g 
a  mist  before  his  eyes,  renders  him  continually  liable  to  Gd(  into 
the  most  ridiculous  blunders  of  pronunciation*  He  might  wdl 
exclaim,  in  the  words  of  the  good  Pantagruel,  ^  What  <)evjliih 
language  is  this?  By  the  Lord>  I  think  thou  art  some  kind  jof 
heretic.'*^ 

B.    . 


A  Biographical  Sketch  of  Tliomas  Campbell. 

IThis  slcetch  was  designed  for  a  biographical  preface  to  an  Americao  editidi  of  Camp- 
belPs  poems,  and  was  originally  published  in  that  form  some  dme  ago.  It  fafaOw 
been  reviied,  corrected,  and  materially  altered  by  the  author.] 

It  has  long  been  deplored  by  authors  as  a  lamentable  truth, 
that  they  seldom  receive  impartial  justice  from  the  world  while 
living.    The  grave  seems  to  be  the  ordeal  to  which  their  names 
must  be  subjected^  and  from  whence^  if  worthy  of  immortality, 
they  rise  with  pure  and  imperishable  lustre.    Here  many,  who 
have  flourished  in  unmerited  popularity,  descend  into  oblivion ; 
and  it  may  literally  be  said,  that  <*  they  rest  from  their  labours,  and 
their  works  do  follow  them«^'    Here  likewise,  many  an  ill-starred 
author,  after  struggling  with  penury  and  neglect,  and  starving 
through  a  world  which  he  has  enriched  by  his  talents,  sinks  to 
rest,  and  becomes  a  theme  of  universal  admiration  and  regret 
The  sneers  of  the  cynical,  the  detractions  of  the  envious,  tlie  scotF- 
ings  of  the  ignorant,  are  silenced  at  the  hallowed  precincts  of  the 
tomb ;  and  the  world  awakens  to  a  sense  of  his  value,  when  he  is 
removed  beyond  its  patronage  for  ever.    Monuments  are  erected 
to  his  memory,  books  are  written  in  his  praise,  and  thousands  will 
devour  with  avidity  the  biography  of  a  man,  whose  life  was  passed 
unheeded  before  their  eyes.    He  is  like  some  canonized  saint,  aC 
whose  shrine  treasures  are  lavished,  and  clouds  of  incense  offer- 
ed up,  though,  while  living,  the  slow  hand  of  charity  withheld  the 
pittance  that  would  have  soothed  his  miseries* 
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Bat  Am  taiiiiess  in  airardiog  merit  its  clue>  this  preference 
c— tJnuaBy  shown  to  departed,  over  living  authors,  of  perhaps 
superior  exceUence,  maj  be  attributed  to  a  more  charitable 
^BMFCe  than  that  of  envy  or  iU  nature.  The  latter  are  continually 
iiefore  our  eyes,  exposed  to  the  full  glare  of  scrutinizing  fami- 
liarity. We  behdd  them  subject  to  the  same  foibles  and  frailties 
villi  ourselves,  and,  from  the  constitutional  delicacy  of  their 
uiHk,  and  their  irritable  sensibilities,  prone  to  more  than  ordinary 
c^Nrices.  The  former,  on  the  contrary,  are  seen  only  through 
the  mag^c  medium  of  their  works.  We  form  our  opinion  of  the 
wbol^  flow^tf  their  minds,  and  the  tenor  of  their  dispositions,  from 
the  writings  they  have  left  behind.  We  witness  nothing  of  the 
mental  exhaustion  and  languor  which  follow  these  gushes  of 
genius*  We  behdd  the  stream  only  in  the  fulness  of  its  current, 
and  conclude  that  it  has  always  been  equally  profound  in  its 
depth,  pure  in  its  wave,  and  majestic  in  its  career. 

With  respect  to  the  living  writers  of  Europe,  however,  we 
may  be  said,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  to  be  placed  in  some 
degree  in  the  situation  of  posterity.  The  vast  ocean  that  rolls 
between  us,  like  a  space  of  time,  removes  us  beyond  the  sphere 
of  personal  favour,  personal  prejudice,  or  personal  familiarity. 
A  European  work,  therefore,  appears  before  us  depending  simply 
on  its  intrinsic  merits.  We  have  no  private  friendship,  nor  party 
purpose,  to  serve,  by  magnifying  the  aothor^s  merits ;  and,  in  sober 
sadness,  the  humble  state  of  our  national  literature  places  us  far 
below  any  feeling  of  national  rivalship. 

But,  while  our  local  situation  thus  enables  ns  to  exercise  the 
enviable  impartiality  of  posterity,  it  is  evident  we  must  share 
likewise  in  one  of  its  disadvantages.  We  are  in  as  complete 
^norance  respecting  the  biography  of  most  living  authors  of 
celebrity,  as  though  they  had  existed  ages  before  our  time ;  and, 
indeed,  are  better  informed  concerning  the  character  and  lives  of 
authors  who  have  long  since  passed  away,  than  of  those  who  are 
actually  adding  to  the  stores  of  European  literature.  A  proof  of 
this  assertion  will  be  furnished  in  the  following  sketch,  which, 
unsatisfactory  as  it  is,  contains  all  the  information  we  can  collect, 
concerning  a  British  poet  of  rare  and  exquisite  endowofienfa* 
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TfiOMAs  Campbell  w&t  Ixhtd  at  Glasgow,  oa  Ae  2701  of 
September,  1777*  He  is  the  youngest  son  of  Mr.  Alexander 
Campbell,  late  merchaot  of  Glasgow ;  a  gentleman  of  tbe  most 
unblemished  integrity  and  amiable  manners,  who  milted  IIm 
scholar  and  the  man  of  business,  and,  amidst  the  corroding  cans 
and  sordid  habits  of  trade,  cherished  a  libeval  and  eptfaomairtiB 
love  of  literature.  He  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  in  (be  sprng 
of  1861,  and  the  event  is  mentioned  in  the  Edinburgh  MagaziM^ 
with  high  encomiums  on  his  moral  and  religious  character. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  American  reader  to  know 
that  Mr.  Campbell,  the  poet,  has  very  near  connexions  in  this 
country ;  and,  indeed,  to  this  circumstance  may  be  in  some  mm^ 
sure  attributed  the  liberal  sentiments  he  has  frequently  expreasod 
concerning  America.  His  father  resided,  for  many  years  of  hk 
youth,  at  Fahnoutb,  in  Virginia,  but  returned  to  Europe  abont  fi^ 
years  since.  His  uncle,  who  had  accompanied  his  father,  settM 
permanently  in  Virginia,  where  his  family  has  uniformly  WHd» 
tained  a  highly  respectable  character.  One  of  his  sons  was  iBs* 
trict  attorney  under  the  administration  of  Washington,  and  died 
in  1795.  He  was  a  man  of  uncommon  talents,  and  partumhrly 
distinguished  for  his  eloquence.  Robert  Campbell  also,  a  bro- 
ther of  the  poet,  settled  in  Virginia,  where  he  married  a  duu^ 
ter  of  the  celebrated  Patrick  Henry.  He  died  about  the  year 
180B. 

The  genius  of  Mr.  Campbell  showed  itself  almost  in  his  infSuicy* 
At  the  age  of  seven  he  possessed  a  vivacity  of  im^inatioii,  and 
a  vigour  of  mind,  surprising  in  such  early  youth.  A  strong  incB- 
nation  for  poetry  was  already  discernible  in  him ;  and,  indeed,  ft 
was  not  more  than  two  years  after  this  that  we  are  told  ^  he  be* 
gan  to  try  his  wings."  These  bright  dawnings  of  intellect,  united 
to  uncommon  personal  beauty,  a  winning  gentleness  and  modesty 
of  manners,  and  a  generous  sensibility  of  heart,  made  him  an  ob» 
jeci  of  universal  favour  and  admiration*  «9» 

There  is  scarcely  any  obstacle  more  fatal  to  the  full  develop- 
ment and  useful  application  of  talent  than  an  eariy  dii^y  of 
genius.  The  extravagant  caresses  lavished  upon  it  by  the  light 
and  injudicious,  are  too  apt  to  beget  a  self  confidence  in  the  pol^ 
sessor,  and  render  him  impatient  of  the  painful  diacipUas  of 
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•My ;  wif boat  which  genias,  at  best,  is  irregular,  ungovemablet 
and  ofHioiea  splendidly  eirooeoug. 

PerhapB  tliere  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  this  error  is  leu 
it  than  in  Scotland.  The  Scotch  are  a  philosophical,  close- 
people.  Wary,  and  distrustful  of  external  appearances 
first  unpressions,  stern  examiners  into  the  utUiiy  of  things, 
mdr  caotiotts  in  dealing  out  the  dole  of  applause,  their  admvation 
Sallows  tardily  in  the  rear  of  their  judgment,  and  even  when  they 
idmire,  they  do  it  with  peculiar  rigidity  of  muscle.  This  spirit 
sf  rig^»rou8  ratiimality  is  peculiarly  evident  in  the  management  of 
jrouthful  genius ;  which,  instead  of  meeting  with  enervating  indul- 
gence, is  treated  with  a  Spartan  severity  of  education,  tasked  to 
the  utmost  extent  of  its  powers,  and  made  to  iMergo  a  long 
nd  laborious  probation,  before  it  is  permitted  to  emerge  into  no- 
toriety. The  consequence  is,  an  uncommon  degree  of  skill  and 
tigpar  in  theur  writers.  They  are  rendered  diligent  by  constant 
habUs  of  study,  powerful  by  science,  graceful  by  the  elegant  ac- 
eoBifrfiBfaments  of  the  scholar,  and  prompt  and  adroit  in  the  ma- 
aagement  of  their  talents,  by  the  frequent  contests  and  exercises 
sf  the  schools. 

From'the  foregoing  observations  may  be  gathered  the  kind  of 
system  adopted  with  respect  to  young  Campbell.  His  early  dis- 
play of  genius,  instead  of  making  him  the  transient  wonder  of 
the  drawing  room,  and  the  enfant  gati  of  the  tea  table,  consigned 
him  to  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  academy.  At  the  age  of  seven 
he  commenced  the  study  of  the  Latin  language  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  David  Alison,  a  teacher  of  distinguished  reputation  in 
Scodand.  At  twelve  he  entered  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and 
in  the  following  year  gained  a  bursary  on  bishop  Leighton's  foun- 
dation, for  a  translation  of  one  of  the  comedies  of  Aristophanes, 
which  he  executed  in  verse.  This  triumph  was  the  more  honour* 
flUe,  from  being  gained,  after  a  bard  contest,  over  a  rival  candi- 
cbte  of  nearly  twice  his  age,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
scholars  in  the  university.  His  second  prize  exercise  was  the 
translation  of  a  tragedy  of  ^schylus,  *  likewise  in  verse,  which  he 
giBBed  without  opposition,  as  none  of  the  students  would  enter 
the  lists  with  him.  He  con&iued  seven  years  in  the  university, 
during  which  time  his  talents  and  application  were  testified  bjr 
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yearly  academical  prizes.  lie  was  particularly  auccessfiiTin  hi« 
transiufioos  from  the  Greek,  in  which  language  he  took  great  de- 
light ;  and  on  receiving  his  last  prize  for  one  of  these  performancee^ 
the  Greek  professor  publicly  pronounced  it  the  best  that  had  ever 
been  produced  in  the  university. 

Moral  philosophy  was  likewise  a  favourite  study  with  Mr. 
Campbell ;  and,  indeed,  he  applied  himself  to  gain  an  intimate  ae- 
quaintance  with  the  whole  circle  of  sciences.  But  though,  mtke 
prosecution  of  his  studies,  he  attended  the  academical  courses 
both  of  law  and  physic,  it  was  merely  as  objects  of  curiosity,  and 
branches  of  general  knowledge,  for  he  never  devoted  himself  to 
any  particular  study  with  a  view  to  prepare  himself  for  a  profes- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  his  literary  passion  was  already  so  strong, 
that  he  could  never,  for  a  moment,  endure  the  idea  of  confining  him- 
self to  the  dull  round  of  business,  or  engaging  in  the  absorbing  par- 
suits  of  common  life. 

In  this  he  was  most  probably  confirmed  by  the  indulgence  of  a 
fond  father,  whose  ardent  love  of  literature  made  him  r^ard  the 
promising  talents  of  his  son  with  pride  and  sanguine  anticipatioo. 
At  one  time,  it  is  true,  a  part  of  his  family  expressed  a  wish  that 
he  should  be  fitted  for  the  church,  but  this  was  completely  over- 
ruled by  the  rest,  and  he  was  left,  without  further  oppoaition,  to 
the  impulse  of  his  own  genius,  and  the  seductions  of  the  muse. 

After  leaving  the  university  he  passed  some  time  among  the 
mountains  of  Argyleshire,  at  the  seat  of  Colonel  Napier,  a  de- 
scendant of  Napier  Baron  Merchiston,  the  celebrated  inventor 
of  logarithms.  It  is  probable  that  from  this  gentleman  he  first  im- 
bibed his  taste  and  knowledge  of  the  military  art,  traces  of  which 
are  to  be  seen  throughout  his  poems.  From  Argyleshire  he  went 
to  Edinburgh,  where  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  at  the  uni- 
Tersity  gained  him  a  favourable  reception  into  the  distinguished 
circle  of  science  and  literature  for  which  that  city  is  renowned. 
Among  others  he  was  particularly  honoured  by  the  notice  of  pro- 
fessors Stewart  and  Playfair.  Nothing  could  be  more  advanta- 
geous for  a  youthful  poet,  than  to  commence  his  career  under  such 
auspices.  To  the  expansion  of  mind  and  elevation  of  thought 
produced  by  the  society  of  such  celebrated  men,  may  we  as- 
cribe, in  a  great  measure,  the  philosophic  spirit,  and  moral  sub* 
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tttiity  ^qplajlfed  in  hia  first  prodaction,  the  Pleasures  of  Hope, 
which  was  written  during  his  residence  at  Edinburgh.  He  was 
not  more  than  twentj  when  he  wrote  this  justly  celebrated  poem» 
and  it  was  published  in  the  foUowing  year. 

The  popularity  of  this  work  at  once  introduced  the  author  to 
the  notice  and  patronage  of  the  first  people  of  Great  Britain.  At 
first,  indeed,  it  promised  but  little  pecuniary  advantage,  as  he  un- 
fortunately disposed  of  the  copyright  for  an  inconsiderable  sum. 
This,  however,  was  in  some  measure  remedied  by  the  liberality 
of  hia  publisher,  who,  finding  that  his  book  ran  through  two  editions 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months,  permitted  him  to  publish  a  splendid 
edition  for  himself,  by  which  means  he  was  enabled,  in  some  mea« 
sure,  to  participate  in  the  golden  harvest  of  his  labours. 

About  this  time  the  passion  for  German  literature  raged  in  all 
its  violence  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  universal  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  was  admired,  awakened,  in  the  inquiring  mind  of  our  au- 
thor,  a  desire  of  studying  it  at  the  fountain  head.  This,  added  to 
his  curiosity  to  visit  foreign  parts,  induced  him  to  embark  for 
Germany  in  the  year  1 800.  He  had  originally  fixed  upon  the 
college  of  Jena  for  his  first  place  of  residence,  but  on  arriving  at 
Hamburgh  he  found,  by  the  public  prints,  that  a  victory  had  been 
gained  by  the  French  near  Ulm,  and  that  Munich  and  the  heart 
of  Bavaria  were  the  theatre  of  an  interesting  war.  "  One  mo- 
ment's sensation,'^  he  observes,  in  a  letter  to  a  relation  in  this 
country,  "  the  single  hope  of  seeing  human  nature  exhibited  in 
its  most  dreadful  attitude,  overturned  my  past  decisions.  I  got 
down  to  the  seat  of  war  some  weeks  before  the  summer  armistice 
of  1800,  and  mdulged  in  what  you  will  call  the  criminal  curiosi* 
ty  of  witnessing  blood  and  desolation*  Never  shall  time  efface 
firom  my  memory  the  recollection  of  that  hour  of  astonishment  and 
suspended  breath,  when  I  stood  with  the  good  monks  of  St.  Ja- 
cob, to  overlook  a  charge  of  Klenaw's  cavalry  upon  the  French  un- 
der Grennier,  encamped  below  us.  We  saw  the  fire  given  and  re- 
turned, and  heard  distinctly  the  sound  of  the  French  pas  de  dutrge 
collecting  the  lines  to  attack  in  close  column.  After  three  hours' 
awaiting  the  issue  of  a  severe  action,  a  park  of  artillery  was  opened 
just  beneath  the  walls  of  the  monastery,  and  several  wagoners,  that 
were  stationed  to  convey  the  wounded  in  spring  wagons,  were 
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killed  in  our  sight"  Tbta  awful  spectacle  he  has  deacribed  m& 
all  the  poet's  6re,  in  bis  Battle  of  Hohenlinden;  a  poem  which 
perhaps  contains  more  grandeur  and  martial  sublimity  than  is  to 
be  found  anj where  else,  m  the  same  compass  of  English  poetcj* 

Mr»  Campbell  afterwards  proceeded  to  Ratisbon,  where  he  waa 
at  the  time  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  and  expect- 
ed, as  an  Englishman,  to  be  made  prisoner ;  but  he  obaeilresi 
^  Moreau's  armj  was  under  such  esicellent  discipline;  and  the 
behaviour  both  of  officers  and  men  so  civil,  that  I  soon  mixed 
among  them  without  hesitation,  and  formed  manj  agreeable  ac^ 
quaintances  at  the  messes  of  their  brigade  stationed  in  town^  to 
which  their  chef  de  brigade  often  invited  me.  This  worthy  man» 
Colonel  Le  For^,  whose  kindness  I  shall  ever  remember  with  gra- 
titude, gave  me  a  protection  to  pass  through  the  whole  army  of 
Moreau." 

After  this  he  visited  different  parts  of  Germany,  in  the  course . 
of  which  he  paid  one  of  the  casual  taxes  cm  travelling ;  beipg 
plundered  among  the  Tyrolese  mountains,  by  a  Croat,  of  his 
clothes,  his  books,  and  thirty  dupats  in  gold.  About  midwinter 
he  returned  to  Hamburgh,  where  he  remained  four  months,  in  the 
expectation  of  accompanying,  a  young  gentleman  of  EdiidMirgh* 
in  a  tour  to  Constantinople.  His  unceasing  thirst  for  knowled^Bf 
and  his  habits  of  industrious  amplication,  prevented  these  monthB 
from  passing  heavily  or  unprofitably.  His  time  was  chiefly  em* 
ployed  in  reading  German,  and  making  himself  acquamted  with 
the  principles  of  Kant's  philosophy ;  from  which,  however^  lie 
seems  soon  to  have  turned  with  distaste,  to  the  richer  and  more 
interesting  field  of  German  belles-lettres. 

While  in  Germany  an  edition  of  his  Pleasures  of  Hope  was  pro- 
posed for  publication  m  Vienna,  but  was  forbidden  by  the  cowttf 
in  consequence  of  those  passages  which  relate  to  Kosciusko^  and 
the  partition  of  Poland.  Being 'disappointed  in  his  projected  vi* 
sit  to  Constantinople,  he  returned  to  England  in  1801,  after  nearly 
a  year's  absence,  which  had  been  passed  much  to  his  satia&ctioB 
and  improvement,  and  had  stored  his  mind  with  grand  and"  awfiil 
unages.  <<  I  remember,"  says  he,  <<  how  little  I  valued  the  art  of 
pamting  before  I  got  mto  the  heart  of  such  unpressive  acenea ; 
but  m  Germany  I  would  have  given  any  thing  to  have  posaeaaed 
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o!  art  capable  of  conveying  ideaB  inaccessible  io  speech  and  writ- 
ing. Some  particular  scenes  were,  indeed^  rather  overcharged 
wMi  that  degree  of  the  terrific  which  oversteps  the  sub* 
time,  said  I  own  my  flesh  yet  creeps  at  the  recollection  of  spring 
vagtms  and  hospitah— hut  the  sight  of  Ingobtadt  in  ruins,  or 
Hohenlinden  covered  with  firci  seven  miles  in  circumference^ 
wfire  spectacles  never  to  be  forgotten.'' 

On  returning  to  England  he  visited  London^  for  the  first  time, 
where,  though  unprovided  with  a  single  letter  of  introduction, 
the  celebrity  of  his  writings  procured  him  the  immediate  notice 
Hid  attentions  of  the  best  society*  His  recent  visit  to  the  conti- 
nent, however,  had  increased  rather  than  gratified  his  desire  to 
travel.  He  now  contemplated  another  tour,  for  the  purpose  of 
improvmg  himself  in  the  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  and  fo* 
reign  manners,  in  the  course  of  which  he  intended  to  visit  Italy 
and  pass  some  time  at  Rome.  From  this  plan  he  was  diverted, 
most  probably,  by  an  dttachment  he  formed  to  a  Miss  Sinclair,  a 
Atant  relation,  whom  he  married  in  1803.  This  change  in  his 
rituation  naturally  put  an  end  to  all  his  wandering  propensities, 
and  he  removed  to  Sydenham,  in  Kent,  near  London,  where  he 
has  ever  since  resided,  'devoting  himself  to  literature,  and  the 
calm  pleasures  of  domestic  life. 

He  has  been  enabled  to  indulge  his  love  of  study  and  retire* 
ment  more  comfortably  by  the  bounty  of  his  sovereign,  who  some 
few  years  since  presented  him  with  an  annuity  of  200/.  This  dis* 
tflj^ished  mark  of  royal  favour,  so  gratifying  to  the  pride  of  the 
poety  and  the  loyal  affections  of  the  subject,  was  wholly 
spontaneous  and  unconditional.  It  was  neither  granted  to  the  im- 
portonities  of  friends  at  court,  nor  given  as  a  douceur  to  secure 
the  services  of  the  author's  pen,  but  merely  as  a  testimony  of  roy- 
al approbation  of  his  popular  poem,  the  Pleasures  of  Hope.  Mr. 
Campbell,  both  before  and  since,  has  uniformly  been  independent 
in  his  opinions  and  writings. 

Though  withdrawn  from  the  busy  world  in  his  retirement  at 
Sydenham,  yet  the  genius  of  Mr.  Campbell,  like  a  true  brilliant, 
occaaH>nally  flashed  upon  the  public  eye,  in  a  number  of  exqui- 
Ae  Cttle  poems,  which  iqipeared  in  the  periodical  works  of  the 
dky.    Many  of  these  he  has  never   thought  proper  to  resrne 
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fipom  their  perishable  repositories.  But  of  those  which  he  faai 
fomiaUy  acknowledged  and  republished,  Hohenlinden,  LocUdt 
the  Mariners  of  England^  and  the  Battle  of  the  Baltic^are  suflkieat 
of  themselves,  were  other  evidence  wanting,  to  establish  his  title 
to  the  sacred  name  of  Poet*  The  two  last-mentioned  poems  w^ 
consider  as  two  of  the  noblest  national  songs  we  have  ever  se^n- 
They  contain  sublime  imagery  and  lofty  sentiments,  deKfet«i 
with  a  '^  gallant  swelling  spirit,"  but  totally  free  from  Aat  hjpe^ 
bole  and  national  rhodomontade  which  generally  disgrace  this  i^ 
cies  of  poetry.  In  the  beginning  of  1 809,  he  published  his  second 
volume  of  poems,  containing  Gertrude  of  Wyoming^  and  seveal 
smaller  effusions  y  since  which  time  he  has  produced  nothiiig  of 
consequence,  excepting  the  uncommonly  spirited  and  affiectipg 
little  tale  of  ^^  O'Connor's  Child,  or  Love  lies  bleeding." 

Of  those  private  and  characteristic  anecdotes  which  display 
most  strikingly  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  a  writer,  we  have 
scarcely  any  to  furnish  respecting  Mr.  Campbell.  He  is  geoerat 
ly  represented  to  us  as  being  extremely  studious,  but  at  the  same 
time  social  in  his  disposition,  gentle  and  endearing  in  his  "^nniynb 
and  extremely  prepossessing  in  his  appearance  and  addi^as. 
With  a  delicate  and  even  nervoua  sensibility,  and  a  degree  oCsdf 
diffidence  that  at  times  is  almost  painful,  he  shrinks  from  the  g^are  of 
notoriety  which  his  own  works  have  shed  around  him,  and  s^ftms 
ever  deprecating  critiscism,  rather  than  enjoying  praise;  Thoiyrh 
his  society  is  courted  by  the  most  polished  and  eoUghtened* 
among  whom  he  is  calculated  to  shine,  yet  his  chief  delight  is  in 
domestic  life,  in  the  practice  of  those  gentle  virtues  and  bland 
affections  which  he  has  so  touchingly  and  eloquently  illustrated 
in  various  passages  of  his  poems. 

That  Mr.  Campbell  has  by  any  means  attained,  to  the  suounit^ 
of  his  fame,  we  cannot  suffer  ourselves  for  a  moment  to  believe. 
We  rather  look  upon  the  works  he  has  already  produced  as  speci- 
mens of  pure  and  virgin  gold  from  a  mine  whose  treasures  are.  jet 
to  be  explored.  It  is  true,  tlie  very  reputation  Mr.  CampbeH 
has  acquired,  may  operate  as  a  disadvantage  to  his  future  eflSiils* 
Public  expectation  is  a  pitiless  taskmaster,  and  exorbitant  in  its  de- 
mands. He  who  has  once  awakened  it,  must  go  on  b  a  progressire 
rutb,  surpassing  what  he  has  hitherto  done,  or  the  public  will  be 
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AappoiDted.  Under  such  cirGumstaBces  an  anther  of  common 
aensibiKty  takes  up  his  pen  with  fear  and  trembling.  A  con* 
sebusness  that  much  is  expected  from  him  deprives  him  of  that 
e^se  of  mind  and  boldness  of  imagination,  which  are  necessary 
to  fine  writing,  and  he  too  often  fails  from  a  too  great  anxiety  to 
ttcel.  He  is  like  some  youthful  soldier,  who,  having  distinguished 
ttnself  by  a  gallant  and  brilliant  achievement,  is  ever  afterward 
fearful  of  entering  on  a  new  enterprise,  lest  he  should  tarnish  the 
laorela  hr  has  won. 

We  are  satisfied  that  Mr.  Campbell  feels  this  very  diffidence 
and  solicitude  from  the  uncommon  pains  he  bestows  upon  his 
writmgB.  These  are  scrupulously  revised,  modelled,  and  re- 
touched over  and  over,  before  they  are  sufiered  to  go  out  of  his 
hands,  and  even  then,  are  slowly  and  reluctantly  yielded  up  to 
the  press.  This  elaborate  care  may,  at  times,  be  carried  to  an 
excess,  so  as  to  produce  fastidiousness  of  style,  and  an  air  of  too 
taxith  art  and  labour.  It  occasionally  imparts  to  the  muse  the 
^Recise  demeanour  and  studied  attire  of  the  prude,  rather  than 
the  negligent  and  bewitching  gra^s  of  the  woodland  nymph.  A 
ito  minute  attention  to  finishing  is  likewise  injurious  to  the  force 
and  sublimity  of  a  poem.  The  vivid  images  which  are  struck 
ofl(  at  a  single  heat,  in  those  glowing  moments  of  inspiration, 
^when  the  soul  is  lifted  to  heaven,"  are  too  often  softened  down» 
and  cautiously  tamed,  in  the  cold  hour  of  correction.  As  an  in- 
stance of  the  critical  severity  which  Mr.  Campbell  exei^cises  over 
hn  productions,  we  will  mention  a  fact  within  our  knowledge, 
concerning  his  Battle  of  the  Baltic.  This  ode,  as  publbhed, 
consists  but  of  fire  stanzas ;  these  were  all  that  his  scrupulous 
taste  permitted  him  to  cull  out  of  a  large  number,  which  we  have 
seen  in  manuscript.  The  rest,  though  full  of  poetic  fire  and 
imagery,  were  timidly  consigned  by  him  to  oblivion. 

But  though  this  scrupulous  spirit  of  revision  may  chance  to 
refine  away  some  of  the  bold  touches  of  his  pencil,  and  to  injure 
some  of  its  negligent  graces,  it  is  not  without  its  eminent  advan« 
tages.  While  it  tends  to  produce  a  terseness  of  language,  and  a 
remarkable  delicacy  and  sweetness  of  versification,  it  enables  him 
IQcewise  to  impart  to  his  productions  a  vigorous  conciseness  of 
style,  a  graphical  correctness  of  imagery,  and  a  philosophical 
condeosatioD  of  idea^  rarely  found  in  the  popular  poets  of  the  day. 
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FacSitj  of  writing  seems  to  be  the  bane  of  manj  modeni  peeto ; 
who  too  generally  indulge  in  a  readj  and  abundant  versificatiaa> 
which,  like  a  flowering  vine,  overruns  their  subject,  and  ejqiaiids 
through  many  a  weedy  page.  In  fact,  most  of  them  seem  ti 
have  mistaken  carelessness  for  ease,  and  redundance  for  luxuri* 
ance;  they  never  take  pains  to  condense  and  invigorate.  Heace 
we  have  those  profuse  and  ioosely*written  poems,  whereio  the 
writers,  eithei:  too  feeble  or  too  careless  to  seize  at  once  upoii 
their  subject,  prefer  giving  it  a  chase,  and  hunt  it  through  a  lal^ 
rinfh  of  verses,  until  it  is  fairly  run  down  and  overpowered  by  t 
multitude  of  words. ' 

Great,  therefore,  as  are  the  intrinsic  merits  of  Mr.  CaippbeU^ 
we  are  led  to  estimate  them  the  more  highly  when  we  consider 
them  as  beaming  forth,  like  the  pure  lights  of  heaven,  among  th^ 
meteor  exhalations  and  false  (ires  with  which  our  literary  atodoe* 
phere  abounds.  In  an  age  when  we  are  overwhehn^  by  m 
abundance  of  eccentric  poetry,  and  when  we  are  confounded  by 
a  host  of  ingenious  poets  of  vitiated  tastes  and  frantic  fanciea,  it 
is  really  cheering  and  consolatory  to  behold  a  writer  of  ]Mbr* 
Campbell's  genius,  studiously  attentive  to  please,  accordiog  t» 
the  established  laws  of  criticism,  as  all  our  good  old  orthodm 
writers  have  pleased  before ;  without  setting  up  a  standard,  and 
endeavouring  to  establish  a  new  sect,  and  inculcate  ^ome  neir  and 
lawless  doctrine  of  his  own. 

Before  concluding  this  sketch,  we  cannot  help  pomting  to  one 
circumstance,  which  we  confess  has  awakened  a  feeling  of  good 
will  toward  Mr.  Campbell ;  though  in  mentioning  it  we  ahall  da 
little  more,  perhaps,  than  betray  our  own  national  ergotism.  He 
is,  we  believe,  the  only  British  poet  of  eminence  that  has  If^d 
the  story  of  a  considerable  poem,  in  the  bosom  of  our  countijt 
We  allude  to  his  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  which  describes  the  pas- 
toral simplicity  and  innocence,  and  the  subsequent  woes  of  one 
of  our  little  patriarchal  hamlets,  during  the  troubles  of  our  revo- 
lution. 

We  have  so  long  been  accustomed  to  e:sperience  little  else 
than  contumely,  misrepresentation,  and  very  witless  ridicule,  from 
the  British  press;  and  we  have  had  such  repeated  proob  of  the 
extreme  ignorance  and  absurd  errors  that  prevail  in  Great  Bri^ . 
tain  respecting  our  country  and  its  inhabitants,  that,  we  confeia. 
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we  wtfte  both  snrprifted  aod  gratified  to  meet  with  a  poet,  suffi- 
cieotlj  unprejadiced  to  conceive  an  idea  of  moral  excellence 
and  natural  beauty  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Indeed,  even 
lUs  aiflqile  show  of  liberality  has  drawn  on  the  poet  the  censures 
of  many  narrow-minded  writers,  with  whom  liberality  to  this 
coimtry  is  a  crime.  We  are  sorry  to  see  such  pitiful  manifesta- 
tisin  of  hostility  toward  us.  Indeed,  we  must  say,  that  we  coo- 
rfdtr  the  constant  acrimony  and  traduction  indulged  in  by  the 
British  press  toward  this  country,  to  be  as  opposite  to  the  inte- 
Kit,  aa  it  is  derogatory  to  the  candour  and  magnanimity  of  the 
aition.  It  is  operating  to  widen  the  difference  between  two  na- 
tions, which,  if  left  to  the  impulse  of  their  own  feelings,  would 
mtofally  grow  together,  and  among  the  sad  cluuiges  of  this 
dsastrons  world,  be  mutual  supports  and  comforts  to  each  other. 

Whatcrer  may  be  the  occasional  collisions  of  etiquette  and 
ialerest  which  will  inevitably  take  place  between  two  great  com- 
mercttl  nations,  whose  property  and  people  are  spread  far  and 
inde  OQ  the  fiice  of  the  ocean ;  whatever  may  be  the  clamorous 
expressions  of  hostility  vented  at  such  times  by  our  unreflecting 
populace,  or  rather  uttered  in  their  name  by  a  host  of  hirelii^ 
scribblers,  who  pretend  to  speak  the  sentiments  of  the  people ; 
it  is  e^tain,  that  the  well-educated  and  well-informed  class  of  our 
dSacoB  entertain  a  deep-rooted  good  will,  and  a  rational  esteem,  for 
Cheat  Britain.  It  is  almost  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise. 
Independent  of  those  hereditary  affections,  which  spring  up 
spsntaoeously  for  the  nation  from  whence  we  have  descended,  the 
tto^  circumstance  of  imbibing  our  ideas  from  the  same  authors 
lisf  a  powerful  effect  in  causing  an  attachment. 

The  writers  of  Great  Britam  are  the  adopted  citizens  of  our 
ceanlry,  and,  though  they  have  no  legislative  voice,  exercise 
ao  authority  over  our  opinions  and  affections^  cherished  by 
bif  habit  and  matured  by  affection.  In  these  works  we  have 
Bnthh  valour,  British  magnanimity,  British  might,  and  British 
visdom,  continually  before  our  eyes,  portrayed  m  the  most  captf- 
vatmg  colours ;  and  are  thus  brought  up  in  constant  contempla- 
Son  of  aH  that  is  amiable  and  ilhistrious  in  the  British  character. 
To  these  works,  Fikewise,  we  resort,  m  every  varying  mood  of 
mind,  or  ricissitude  of  fortune.    They  are  our  delight  in  the  bout* 
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of  relaxation ;  Ike  solemn  monitors  and  instructors  of  our  cioset; 
our  comforters  in  the  gloomy  seclusions  of  life-Ioathiog  despoil'* 
dencj.  In  the  season  of  early  life,  in  the  strength  of  manhood* 
and  still  in  the  weakness  and  apathy  of  age,  it  is  to  them  we  are  Id* 
debted  for  our  hours  of  refined  and  unalloyed  enjoyment  Wheo 
we  turn  our  eyes  to  England,  therefore,  from  whence  this  boon* 
teous  tide  of  literature  pours  in  upon  us,  it  is  with  such  feeing 
as  the  Egyptian  experiences,  when  he  looks  toward  the  sacred 
source  of  that  stream,  which,  rising  in  a  far  distant  country,  flows 
down  upon  his  own  barren  soil,  diffusing  riches,  beaoty,  and 
fertility.* 

Surely  it  cannot  be  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  to  triSe  with 
such  feelings.  Surely  the  good  will,  thus  cherished  among  the 
best  hearts  of  a  country,  rapidly  increasing  in  power  and  im- 
portance, is  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  scornfully  neglected 
or  surlily  dashed  away.  It  most  certainly,  therefore,  would  be 
both  politic  and  honourable,  for  those  enlightened  British  writefs, 
who  sway  the  sceptre  of  criticism,  to  expose  these  constant  mis- 
representations, and  discountenance  these  galling  and  unworthy  ki- 
stilts  of  the  pen,  whose  effect  is  to  mislead  and  to  irritate,  without 
serving  one  valuable  purpose.  They  engender  gross  prejudices 
in  Great  Britain,  inimical  to  a  proper  national  understanding,  whSe 
with  us  they  wither  all  those  feelings  of  kindness  and  consangui* 
nity,  that  were  shooting  forth,  like  so  many  tendrils,  to  attach  to 
us  our  parent  country. 

While,  therefore,  we  regard  the  poem  of  Mr.  Campbell  with 
complacency,  as  evincing  an  opposite  spirit  to  this,  of  vefaich  we 
have  just  complained,  there  are  other  reasons,  likewise,  which  ii^ 

*  Since  tiiis  biographical  notice  was  first  published,  the  political  relattom  betweeo  Uae 
tvro  cotintriet  hare  been  chaoged  by  a  war  with  Great  Britaio.  The  above  obsenrm- 
tioos,  therefore,  may  not  be  palatable  to  those  who  are  eager  Tor  the  hostility  of  the 
pen  as  well  as  the  sword.  The  author,  indeed,  was  for  some  time  in  doubt  whetlier  to 
expdbge  them,  as  he  could  not  prevail  on  himself  to  accommodate  them  to  the  embitto^ 
ed  temper  of  the  times.  He  determined,  however,  to  let  them  remain.  However  the 
feelings  he  has  expressed  may  be  outraged  or  prostrated  by  the  riolence  of  warftre* 
they  never  caa  be  totally  eradicated.  Besides,  it  shookl  be  the  exalted  miotf^y  of  li- 
terature to  keep  together  the  fhmily  of  human  nature;  to  calm  with  her  **  80ul-»ibdaitf 
voice^*  the  furious  passions  of  warfare,  and  thus  to  bind  up  those  ligaments  which  (he 
sword  would  cleave  asunder.  1  he  author  may  be  remits  in  the  active  exercise  of  this 
duty,  but  he  will  never  have  to  reproach  himself,  that  he  has  attempted  to  poiaMi,  with 
political  virulence,  the  pure  fountains  of  elegant  literature. 
5 
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tsrefft  us  in  its  favour.  Among  the  lesser  evils,  incident  flo  the 
infknt  state  of  our  country,  we  have  to  lament  its  almost  total 
deficiency  in  those  local  associations  produced  by  history  and 
moral  fiction.  These  may  appear  trivial  to  the  common  masa 
of  readers;  but  the  mind  of  taste  and  sensibility  will  at  once  ac- 
kaowledge  them  as  constituting  a  great  source  of  national  pride 
mod  love  of  colintry.  There  is  an  inexpresdble  charm  imparted 
to  every  place  that  has  been  celebrated  by  the  historian,  or  im- 
mortalized by  the  poet ;  a  charm  that  dignifies  it  in  the  eyes  of 
the  stranger,  and  endears  it  to  the  heart  of  the  native.  Of  this 
romantic  attraction  we  are  almost  entirely  destitute.  While  every 
insignificant  hill  and  turbid  stream  in  classic  Europe  has  been 
hallowed  by  the  visitations  of  the  Muse,  and  contemplated  with 
fond  enthusiasm ;  our  lofty  mountains  and  stupendous  cataracts 
awaken  no  poetical  associations,  and  our  majestic  rivers  roll  their 
waters  unheeded,  because  unsung. 

Thus  circumstanced,  the  sweet  strains  of  Mr.  Campbeirs  muse 
break  upon  us  as  gladly  as  would  the  pastoral  pipe  of  the  shep- 
herd, amid  the  savage  solitude  of  one  of  our  trackless  wilder- 
nesses. We  are  delighted  to  witness  the  air  of  captivating  ro- 
mance and  rural  beauty  our  native  fields  and  wild  woods  can  as* 
same  under  the  plastic  pencil  of  a  master ;  and  while  wandering 
with  the  poet  among  the  shady  groves  of  Wyoming,  or  along  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehanna,  almost  fancy  ourselves  transported  to 
the  side  of  some  classic  stream,  in  the  *^  hollow  breast  of  Appe- 
nine."  This  may  assist  to  convince  many,  who  were  before  slow 
to  believe,  that  our  own  country  is  capable  of  inspiring  the  higln 
est  poetic  feelings,  and  furnishing  abundance  of  poetic  imagery, 
though  destitute  of  the  haqkneyed  materials  of  poetry ;  though 
its-  groves  are  not  vocal  with  the  song  of  the  nightingale ;  though 
DO  Naiads  have  ever  sported  in  its  streams,  nor  Satyrs  and  Dryads 
gamboled  among  its  forests.  Wherever  nature — sweet  nature — 
displays  herself  in  simple  beauty  or  wild  magnificence,  and  where* 
ever  the  human  mind  appears  in  new  and  striking  situations,  neither 
the  poet  nor  the  philosopher  can  ever  want  subjects  worthy  of 
his  genius. 

Having  made  such  particular  mention  of  Gertrude  of  Wyom- 
ing, we  will  barely  add  one  or  two  circumstances  connected  with  it> 
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flioi^j  iUastrative  of  the  ctemcter  of  the  Bterarj  anthor.  Ae . 
%tory  of  the  poem,  though  extremely  simpley  is  not  suffieientlj  de* 
yeloped  ;  some  of  the  facts,  particobrlj  ia  the  first  part,  are  rapid- 
ly passed  over,  and  left  rather  obscure ;  from  which  many  bare  in- 
considerately pronounced  the  whole  a  hasty  sketch,  without  pec- 
ceiving  the  elaborate  delicacy  with  which  the  parts  are  finished* 
This  defect  b  to  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  self-diffidence  of 
Mr.  Campbell.  It  is  his  misfortuue  that  he  is  too  distmstfiil  of 
himself;  and  too  ready  to  listen  to  the  opinions  of  inferior  minds, 
rather  than  boldly  to  follow  the  dictates  of  his  own  pure  taste  and 
the  impulses  of  his  exalted  imaginationi  which,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  never  falter  or  go  wrong.  Thus  we  are  told,  ttot 
when  his  Gertrude  first  came  from  under  his  pen,  it  was  foil  and 
complete ;  but  in  an  evil  hour  he  read  it  to  some  of  his  critical 
friends.  Every  one  knows  that  when  a  man's  critical  judgmoit 
is  consulted,  he  feels  himself  in  credit  bound  to  find  fault.  Va- 
rious parts  of  the  poem  were  of  course  objected  to,  and  various 
idterations  recommended. 

With  a  fatal  diffidence,  which,  while  we  admire  we  cannot  but 
lament,  Mr.  Campbell  struck  out  those  parts  enth*ely ;  and  obli- 
terated, in  a  moment,  the  fruit  of  hours  of  inspiration  and  days  of 
labour.  But  when  he  attempted  to  bind  together  and  new  noodel 
the  elegant,  but  mangled,  limbs  of  this  virgin  poem,  his  shy  ima- 
gination revolted  from  the  task.  The  glow  of  feeling  was  chilled^ 
the  creative  powers  of  invention  were  exhausted;  the  parts^ 
therefore,  were  slightly  and  imperfectly  thrown  together,  with  a 
spiritless  pen,  and  hence  arose  that  apparent  want  of  develop- 
ment which  occurs  in  some  parts  of  the  story. 

Indeed,  we  do  not  think  the  unobtrusive,  and,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  word,  occult  merits  of  this  poem  are  calculated  to 
strike  popular  attention,  during  the  present  passion  for  dashing 
verse  and  extravagant  incident.  It  is  mortifying  to  an  author  to 
observe,  that  those  accomplishments  which  it  has  cost  hun  tfe 
greatest  pains  to  acquire,  and  which  he  regards  with  a  proud  eye, 
as  the  exfiuisite  proofs  of  his  skill,  are  totally  lost  upon  the 
generality  of  readers ;  who  are  commonly  captivated  by  those 
faring  qualities  to  which  he  attaches  but  little  value.  Most  peo- 
ple are  judges  of  exhibitions  of  force  and  activity  of  body,  bnt  it 
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refjuires  a  certain  refinement  of  taste  and  a  practised  eye,  to 
estimate  that  gracefulness  which  is  the  achievement  of  labour, 
and  consummation  of  art;  So,  in  writing,  whatever  is  bold,  glow* 
ing,  and  garish,  strikes  the  attention  of  the  most  careless,  and  is 
generallv  felt  and  acknowledged;  but  comparatively  few  cad 
appreciate  that  modest  delineation  of  nature,  that  tenderness  of 
sentiment,  propriety  of  language,  and  gracefulness  of  composi- 
tion, that  bespeak  the  polished  and  accomplished  writer.  Sucfa> 
however,  as  possess  this  delicacy  of  taste  and  feeling,  will  often 
return  to  dwell,  with  cherishing  fondness,  on  the  Oertrude  of  Mr. 
Campbell.  Like  all  his  other  writings,  it  presents  virtue  in  its 
most  touching  and  captivating  forms :  whether  gently  exercised 
in  the  "  bosom  scenes  of  life,'*  or  sublimely  exerted  in  its  extra- 
ordinary and  turbulent  situations.  No  writer  can  surpass  Mri  C. 
in  the  vestal  purity  and  amiable  morality  of  his  muse*  While  he 
possesses  the  power  of  firing  the  imagination^  and  filling  it  with 
sublime  and  awful  images,  he  excels  also  in  those  eloquent  appeals 
to  the  feelings^  and  those  elevated  flights  of  thought^  by  which) 
while  the  fancy  is  exalted,  the  heart  is  made  better. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  he  has  produced  any  poem»  Of 
hte  he  has  been  employed  in  preparing  a  work  for  the  press, 
containing  critical  and  biographical  notices  of  British  poets  from 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  to  the  present  time.  However  much  we 
may  be  gratified  by  such  a  work,  from  so  competent  a  judge,  still 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  should  stoop  from  the  brilliant  track 
of  poetic  invention,  in  which  he  is  so  well  calculated  to  soar,  and 
descend  into  the  lower  regions  of  literature  to  mingle  with  droning 
critics  and  mousing  commentators.  His  task  should  be  to  pro- 
duce  poetry,  not  to  criticise  it ;  for,  in  our  minds,  he  does  more 
for  his  own  fame,  and  for  the  interests  of  literature,  who  furnishes 
one  fine  verse,  than  he  who  points  out  a  thousand  beauties,  or 
detects  a  thousand  faults. 

We  hope,  therefore,  soon  to  behold  Mr.  Campbell  emerging 
from  those  dusty  labours,  and  bjeaking  forth  in  the  full  lustre  of 
original  genius.  He  owes  it  to  his  own  reputation ;  he  owes  it  to 
hb  own  talents;  he  owes  it  to  the  literature  of  his  country. 
Poetry  has  generally  flowed  in  an  abundant  stream  in  Great  Bri- 
tain; but  it  is  too  apt  to  stray  among  rocks  and  weeds^  to  expand 
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inlo  brawling  shallows,  9r  wasle  itself  in  turbid  and  ungovernable 
torrents.  We  have,  however,  marked  a  narrow,  but  pure  and 
steady,  channel,  continuing  down  from  the  earliest  ages,  tbroug|i 
a  line  of  real  poets,  who  seem  to  have  been  sent  from  heaven  to 
keep  the  vagrant  stream  from  running  at  utter  waste  and  random. 
Of  this  chosen  number  we  consider  Mr.  Campbell ;  and  we  are 
happy  at  having  this  opportunity  of  rendering  our  feeble  tribute 
of  applause  to  a  writer'  whom  we  consider  an  ornament  to  the  age,, 
an  honour  to  his  country,  ami  one  whom  his  country  '<  should 
delight  to  honour." 


Notice  of  Susanna  Wright. 

*^  (t  is  frequently  objected  to  relations  of  particular  liveH,  that  thej  are  not  distio> 
iCuished  by  any  striking  or  wonderful  vicisdtudes.  The  scholar,  who  passed  bis  life  amoDg 
his  books;  the  merchant,  who  conducted  only  his  own  affiiirs ;  the  priest,  wfaioae  Ipheie 
of  action  was  not  extended  beyond  that  of  his  duty,  are  considered  as  no  proper  oligectt 
•f  public  regard,  however  they  might  have  excelled  in  their  several  stations,  whatever 
might  have  been  their  learning,  integrity,  and  piety.  But  tliis  ootion  arises  from  fiUse 
measures  of  excellence  and  dignity,  and  must  be  eradicated  by  considering,  that  in  the 
esteem  of  uncorrupted  reason,  what  is  of  most  use  is  of  most  value.** 

Dr.  Johkson. 

As  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  duty  which  the  living  owe 
to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  the  dead,  to  rescue  merit  from  de- 
scendinginto  immediate  oblivion,  I  have  endeavoured  to  trace  the 
following  notices  of  a  lady,  who,,  though  she  was  well  known,  and 
generally  esteemed,  by  the  most  eminent  characters  in  the  state 
of  Pennsylvania  whilst  she  lived,  yet  nothing,  I  believe,  respect- 
ingher  has  ever  yet  appeared  in  print.  What  I  now  mean  to  offer 
is  from  recollection  alone ;  but  my  opportunities  for  informatioB 
were  such  as  to  enable  me  to  give  those  recollections  with  cer- 
tainty, 

Susanna  Wright  was  the  daughter  of  John  Wright,  Esq.  a 
very  intelligent  and  upright  man,  and  one  of  the  first  settlers  ia 
Lancaster  county ;  she  came  over  with  her  parents  from  War- 
iin^on>in  Great  Britaiuyin  1714,  being  then  about  seventeen.  She 
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bad  received  a  good  education,  and  faaviDg  an  excellent  under* 
standing,  she  assiduously  cuKirated  her  fine  talents,  notwith- 
standing  the  disadvantages  of  her  situation.  Her  parents  first 
settled  at  Cfaestery  but  a  short  time  afterwards  removed  to  the 
banks  of  the  Susquehannah,  then  a  most  remote  frontier  settlement, 
in  the  midst  of  Indians,  subject  to  aH  the  inconveniences,  labours, 
privations,  and  dangers  of  an  infant  establishment;  here  she 
exerted  herself  continuaRj  for  the  good  of  her  family  and  the 
benefit  of  her  neight>ours;  nor  did  she  ever  quit  this  retirement 
for  the  more  improved  society  of  Philadelphia  but  twice,  when 
the  danger  of  their  situation  from  an  Indian  war  rendered  this  re- 
moval necessary  for  their  safety.  She  never  married  ;  bnt  after 
the  death  of  her  father  became  the  head  of  her  own  family,  who 
looked  up  to  her  for  advice  and  direction  as  to  a  parent ;  for  her 
heart  was  replete  with  every  kind  affection,  and  with  all  the  social 
virtues.  She  was  well  acquainted  with  books,  had  an  excellent 
menaory,  as  well  as  a  most  clear  and  comprehensive  judgment;  she 
spoke  and  wrote  the  French  language  with  great  ease  and  fluency ; 
she  had  also  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  and  of  Italian,  and  had  made 
considerable  attainments  in  many  of  the  sciences.  Her  letters, 
written  to  her  friends,  were  deservedly  esteemed  for  their  inge- 
nuity. She  corresponded  with  James  Logan,  Isaac  Noiris,  and 
many  other  celebrated  characters  of  that  period;  and  so  great  was 
the  esteem  in  which  she  was  held  by  her  neighbours,  for  integrity 
and  judgment,  that  disputes  of  considerable  interest  were  fre- 
quently left  to  her  sole  arbitration  by  the  parties  concerned.  Her 
ftdvice  was  often  desired  on  occasions  of  importance  respecting 
die  settlement  of  estates,  and  she  was  often  resorted  to  as  a  physi- 
cian by  her  neighbourhood.  The  care  and  management  of  a 
large  family,  and  of  a  profitable  establishment,  frequently  devolved 
entirely  upon  her;  and  she  appeared  to  be  so  constantly  occupied 
with  the  employments  ^usual  to  her  sex  and  station,  that  it  was 
surprising  how  she  found  time  for  that  acquaintance  with  polite 
Ikerature  which  her  conversation  displayed,  when  she  met  with 
persons  capable  of  appreciating  it. 

She  took  great  delight  in  domestic  manufacture,  and  had  con- 
fitantly  much  of  it  produced  in  her  family.  For  many  years  she 
attended  to  the  rearing  of  silk  worms,  and  with  the  silk  which  she 
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reeled  and  prepared  herself,  made  maiiy  articles  both  of  beaulj 
and  utility,  dying  the  silk  of  various  colours  with  indigenous  mate- 
rials ;  she  had  at  one  time  upwards  of  sixty  yards  of  excel- 
lent mantua  returned  to  her  from  Great  Britsun,  where  she  had 
sent  th^  raw  silk  to  be  manufactured.  She  sometimes  amused 
herself  with  her  pencil,  and  with  lilUe  works  of  fancy ;  but  it  was 
in  the  productions  of  her  pen  that  she  most  ei^celled:  they  were 
deservedly  admired  whilst  she  lived,  and  would  abundantly  satis- 
fy the  world  of  her  merit  could  they  now  be  produced;  but  as  she 
wrote  not  for  fame  she  never  kept  copies,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  but 
little  is  at  this  time  recoverable,  Jler  character  appears  to  have 
been  without  vanity,  and  above  affectation. 

I  had  the  pleasure,  when  very  young,  of  seeing  her,  and  can  le- 
(nemb^f  something  of  th^  vivacity  and  spirit  of  her  conversation, 
which  I  haye  since  heard  some  of  the  best  judges  of  such  merit 
affirm  they  had  seldom  known  to  be  equalled. 

She  lived  to  be  upwards  of  eighty,  preserving  her  senses  and 
faculties.  She  had  been  educated  in  the  religious  society  of 
Friends,  and  often  in  her  latter  years  professed,  that  she  saw  the 
vanity  of  all  attainments  that  had  not  for  ^heir  object  the  glory  of 
God  and  the  good  of  mankind*  ^he  died  ^  mpst  humble,  pious, 
sincere  christian. 

In  her  person  she  was  small,  and  had  never  been  handsome,  but 
had  a  penetrating,  sensible  countenance,  and  was  truly  polite  and 
courteous  in  her  address  and  behaviour*  Her  brother,  James 
Wright,  was  for  many  years  a  representative  for  Lancaster  county 
in  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  deservedly  esteemdl 
by  his  fellow  citizens.  His  descendants  still  possess  the  estate 
where  their  ancestors  settled,  upon  which  they  have  recently 
founded  the  Qou^ishing  town  of  Columbis^  |i. 
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Singular  Prediction* 

[FrcMu  the  Lady^s  Moothly  Museum.3 

[The  following  verj  curious  note  (prophetical  of  the  revolution 
m  France,  its  progress  and  results)  was  found  among  the  papers 
of  La  Hakpe,  a  French  writer  of  much  celebrity,  who  died  in 
tlie  year  1 803,  after  having,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  renounced 
the  errors  of  a  false  philosophy,  and  nobly  avoided  his  entire 
acquiescence  in  the  sublime  truths  of  Christianity,  of  which  he 
became  one  of  the  most  enlightened  defenders :] 

It  appears  to  me  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday,  and  it  was  never* 
theless  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1788 :  we  were  at  the  table 
of  a  brother  academician,  who  was  of  the  highest  rank,  and  a  man' 
of  talents.  The  company  was  numerous,  and  of  all  kinds ;  cour- 
tiers, advocates,  literary  men,  academicians,  &c«  We  had  been, 
as  usual,  luxuriously  entertained  ;  and  at  the  desert,  the  wines  of 
Malvoisie  and  the  Cape  added  to  the  natural  gayety  of  good 
company  that  kind  of  social  freedom  which  sometimes  stretches 
beyond  the  rigid  decorum  of  it.  In  short,  we  were  in  a  state  to 
aBew  of  any  thing  that  could  produce  mkrth.  Chamfort  had  been 
reading  some  of  his  impious  tales ;  a  deluge  of  pleasantries  o|i 
religion  succeeded ;  one  gave  a  quotation  from  the  Pucelle  d'Or- 
leans ;  another  recollected  flnd  applauded  the  philosophical  dis- 
tich of  Diderot, 

Et  des  boyaux  du  dernier  prStre 
Serrez  le  ecu  du  dernier  Roi. 

The  conversation  afterwards  took  a  more  serious  turn,  and  the 
most  ardent  admiration  was  expressed  of  the  revolution  which 
Voltaire  had  produced ;  and  they  all  agreed,  that  it  formed  the 
brightest  ray  of  his  glory.  ^*  He  has  given  the  ion  to  his  age, 
and  has  contrived  to  be  read  in  the  chamber  as  well  as  in  the 
drawing-room." 

It  was,  at  length,  concluded,  that  the  revolution  would  soon  be 
consummated,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  superstition 
and  fanaticism  to  give  place  to  philosophy.  The  probability  of 
tl^is  epoch  was  then  calculated,  and  which  of  the  company  pre- 
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a^nt  wDold  live  to  see  the  r$ign  of  reason.  The  elder  part  of 
thein  lamented  that  thej  could  not  flatter  themselves  with  the 
hope  of  enjojing  in  the  expectatioa  that  they  should  witness  it 
The  academy  was  felicitated  for  having  prepared  the  grand 
works ;  aird  being,  at  (he  same  time,  the  strong  hold,  the  ceotrei 
and  the  moving  principle  o(  freedom  of  tliougkt. 

There  was  only  one  of  the  guests  who  had  not  shared  in  the 
delight  of  this  conversation ;  he  had  even  ventured;  in  a  quiet 
way,  to  start  a  fetv  pleasantries  on  our  noble  enthusiasm:  it  was 
Cazotte,  the  author  of  the  poem  d'Olivier,  and  other  works,  an 
amiable  man,  of  an  original  turn  of  mind,  but  unfortunately  infa- 
tuated with  the  reveries  of  the  iUuminatL  He  renewed  the  cen*> 
versatioD  in  a  very  serious  tone,  and  in  the  following  manner: 
^*  Gentlemen/'  said  he,  *^  be  satisfied  you  will  see  this  grand  and 
sublime  revolution.  You  know  that  I  am  something  of  a  prophet ; 
and  I  repeat,  that  you  will  all  see  it.**  He  was  answered  by  the 
common  expression,  ^^  //  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  great  conjurer  to 
foretel  that.*^  "  Agreed ;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  necessary  to  be 
something  more  respecting  what  I  am  now  going  to  tell  you: 
Have  you  any  idea  of  what  will  result  from  this  revolution.^ 
What  will  happen  to  yourselves,  to  every  one  of  you  now  pre- 
sent ?  What  will  be  the  immediate  progress  of  it,  with  its  cer- 
tain effects  and  consequences?"  ^<0h!"  said  Condorcet,  with 
his  silly  and  saturnine  laugh,  ^'  let  us  know  all  about  it ;  a  philo- 
sopher can  have  no  objection  to  meet  a  prophet.''  **  You,  M. 
Condorcet,  wilt  expire  on  the  pavement  of  a  dungeon,  you  will  die 
of  the  poison  which  you  will  have  taken  to  escape  from  the  hands 
of  theexecutiouer;  ofpoison,  which  the  happy  state  of  that  period 
will  render  it  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should  carry  about 
you.*'* 

At  first  there  appeared  a  considerable  degree  of  astonishment ; 
but  it  was  soon  recollected  that  Cazotte  was  in  the  habit  of  dream- 
ing while  he  was  awake,  and  the  laugh  was  as  loud  as  ever.  <<  M. 
Cazotte,  the  tale  which  you  have  just  told  is  not  so  pleasant  as 
your  Diable  Amourmx;  but  what  devil  has  put  this  dungeon, 
this  poison,  and  these  hangmen  in  your  head  ?  What  can  these 
things  have  in  common  with  philosophy  and  the  reign  of  reason  .^** 
^  That  is  precisely  what  I  am  telling  you.  It  will  be  in  the  name 
of  philosophy,  of  humanity,  and  of  liberty ;  it  will  be  under  the 
reign  of  reason,  that  what  I  have  foretold  will  happen  to  you.  It 
will  then,  indeed,  be  the  reign  of  reason ;  for  she  will  then  have 
temples  erected  to  her  honour.  Nay,  throughout  France  there 
will  be  no  other  places  of  public  worship  but  the  temples  of  rea« 

*  M.  Condorcet  died  by  poisoa  March  28lh,  1794. 
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mu"  ^  Id  faitb>"  said  Chamfort,  with  one  of  his  sarcastic  smiletb 
«<  you  will  not  be  an  officiating  priest  at  many  of  t^iese  temples*" 
<<  I  liope  not ;  (or  you,  M.  Chamfort,  you  will  cut  yourself  across 
the  vems  with  a  razor,  and  will,  nevertheless,  survive  the  attempt 
many  months.''  They  all  looked  at  him,  and  continued  to  laugh* 
**Tou,  M.  Yicq  d'Azyr  ;  you  will  not  open  your  veins  yourself; 
but  you  will  order  them  to  be  opened  six  times  in  one  day  during 
a  paroxysm  of  the  gput,  in  order  that  you  may  not  fail  in  your 
purpose;  and  you  will  die  during  the  night*  As  for  you,  M.  De 
Nicolai>  you  will  die  on  the  scaffold ;  and  so,  M.  Bailly,'*''  will 
you  ;  and  so  will  M.  Malesherbes."t  **  Oh  heavens  1"  said 
Roucher,  **  it  appears  that  his  vengeance  is  levelled  solely  against 
tbe  academy ;  he  has  just  made  a  most  horrible  execution  of  the 
whole  of  it.  Now  tell  me  my  fate,  in  the  name  of  mercy." 
"You  will  die  also  upon  the  scaffold.''  "  Oh!"  it  was  universally 
exclaimed,  *^he  has  sworn^to  exterminate  the  whole  of  us."  ^^  No  ; 
it  is  not  I  who  have  sworn  it."  Are  we  then  to  be  subjugated  by 
Turks  and  Tartars T'  "By  no  means;  I  have  already  told 
you,  that  you  will  then  be  governed  by  Reason  and  Philosophy 
aboe.  Those  who  will  treat  you  as  I  have  described,  will  all  of 
them  be  phibsophers  ;  will  be  continually  uttering  the  same 
phrases  that  you  have  been  repeating  for  the  last  hour ;  will  de- 
liver all  your  maxims,  and  will  quote  you  as  you  have  done  Dide- 
rot and  Pucelle."  "  Oh,"  it  was  whispered,  "the  man  is  oiit  of  his 
senses ;"  for  during  the  whole  of  the  conversation  his  features 
never  underwent  the  least  change*  "Oh  no,"  said  another,  "you 
most  perceive  that  he  is  laughing  at  us ;  for  he*always  blends  the 
marvellous  with  his  pleasantries."  "Tes,"  answered  Chamfort, 
**the  marvellous  with  him  is  never  enlivened  with  gayety.  But 
when  will  all  this  happen  ?"  "  Six  years  will  not  have  passed 
away  before  all  which  I  have  told  you  shall  be  accomplished." 

"  Here,  indeed,  is  plenty  of  miracles,"  (it  was  myself,  says  M. 
de  la  Harpe,  who  now  spoke,)  **  and  you  set  me  down  for  no* 
thing."  "  You  will  yourself  be  a  miracle  as  extraordinary  as  any 
which  I  have  told ;  you  will  then  be  a  Christian*" 

Loud  exclamations  immediately  followed.  "  Ah  i*'  replied 
Chamfort,  "  all  my  fears  are  reqnoved ;  for  if  we  are  not  doomed  to . 
perish  till  La  Harpe  becomes  a  Christian,  we  shall  be  immortal."^ 

"  As  for  us  women,"  said  the  Dutchess  de  Grammont, "  it  is  very 
fortunate  that  we  are  considered  as  nothing  in  these  revolutions ; 
not  that  we  are  totally  discharged  from  all  concern  in  them ;  but 
it  is  understood  that  in  such  cases  we  are  to  be  left  to  ourselves. 
Our  Bcx^ "  "Your  sex,  ladies,  will  be  no  guarantee  to  you  m 

*  Guniotined  No?.  I2tb,  1793.  f  GuilloUoed  April  22d,  1793. 
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tbose  times ;  it  will  make  do  difierence  whatever,  whether  yod 
interfere  or  not ;  you  will  be  treated  precisely  as  the  men— no  dis- 
tinction will  be  made  between  you."  ^  But  what  does  all  this 
mean,  M.  Gazotte  ?  Yon  are  surely  preaching  to  us  about  the  end 
of  the  world."  *^  I  know  no  more  of  that,  my  lady  Dutchess,  than 
yourself;  but  this  I  know,  that  you  will  be  conducted  to  the  scaf* 
fold,  with  several  other  ladies  along  with  you,  in  the  cart  of  the 
executioner,  and  with  your  hands  tied  behind  you."  *^  I  hope,  sir, 
that  in  such  a  case  I  shall  be  allowed,  at  least,  a  coach  hung  with 
black."  **  No,  madam,  you  will  not  have  that  indulgence ;  ladies 
of  higher  rank  than  yourself  will  be  drawn  in  a  cart  as  you  wiD  be, 
with  their  hands  tied  as  yours  will  be,  and  to  the  same  fate  as  that 
to  which  you  are  destined."  *<  Ladies  of  higher  rank  than  myself! 
What,  princesses  of  the  blood?"  "Greater  still." 

Here  there  was  a  very  sensible  emotion  throughout  the  com- 
pany, and  the  countenance  of  the  master  of  the  mansioki  wore  a 
very  grave  and  solemn  aspect ;  it  was,  indeed,  very  generally  ob- 
served, that  this  pleasantry  was  carried  too  far.  Madam  de  Oram^ 
mont,  in  order  to  disperse  the  cloud  that  seemed  to  be  iq[>proac)i- 
ing,  made  no  reply  to  this  last  answer,  but  contented  herself  with 
saying,  with  an  air  of  gayety,  "  You  «ee,  he  will  not  even  leave  me 
a  confessor.^'  ^<  No,  madam,  that  consolation  will  be  denied  to  all 
of  you.  The  last  person  led  to  the  scaffi>ld  who  will  be  albwed  a 
confessor,  as  the  greatest  of  favours,  will  be—." 

Here  he  paused  for  a  moment;  "and  who  then  b  the  happj  mor* 
tal  who  will  be  allowed  to  enjoy  this  prerogative  f"  "  It  is  the  only 
one  which  will  be  left  to  him;  it  wiU  be— the  king  of  France*" 

The  master  of  the  house  now  rose  in  haste,  and  his  company 
were  all  actuated  by  the  same  impulse.  He  then  advanced  to 
r\I.  Cazotte,  and  said  to  him,  in  an  affecting  and  impressive  tone, 
"  My  dear  M.  Cazotte,  we  have  had  enough  of  these  melancholy 
conceits ;  you  carry  it  too  far,  even  at  the  risk  of  the  compai^ 
with  whom  you  are,  and  yourself  along  with  them."  Cazotte  made 
no  answer,  and  was  preparing  to  retire,  when  Madam  de  Gnunmont, 
who  wished,  if  possible,  to  do  away  all  serious  impressbns,  and 
to  restore  some  kind  of  gayety  among  them,  advanced  toward  him; 
and  said,  "  My  good  prophet,  you  have  been  so  kind  as  to  teH 
us  all  our  fortimes,  but  you  have  not  mentioned  any  thing  respect* 
jDg  your  own."  After  a  few  minutes  of  silence,  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  "  Madam,"  he  replied,  "  have  you  ever 
read  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  as  related  by  Josephus  ?"  "  To 
be  sure  I  have,  and  who  has  not?  But  you  may  suppose,  if 
you  please,  that  I  know  nothing  about  it*"  "  Then,  70a  mutt 
know,  madam,  that  during  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  a  man  se* 
ven  successive  days  went  round  the  ramparts  of  that  city,  in 
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the  dght  of  the  besiegers  and  besieged,  cryii^  faicessaDtlj,  in 
aloud  and  inauspicious  voice,  Wo  to  Jervsalem!  and  on  the 
fieventh  day  he  cried,  Wo  to  Jtrusalem  and  to  myself!  At  that 
moment  an  enormous  stone,  thrown  by  the  machine  of  the  ene- 
my, dashed  him  to  pieces."^ 

M*  Cazotte  then  made  his  bow,  and  retired* 

•  M.  CaMtte  waipiillotloed  8«pt  25tk,  1^92;  exactly  foor  yean  and  a  halfarter  bH 
firopbecf  of  his  death. 


Another  Zerak  Colburn. 

A  rival  to  Zerah  Colbum  has  started  in  the  person  of  George 
Bidder,  a  native  of  Moretonbamstead,  now  aged  sev^n  years  and 
eleven  months.  He  is  advertised  as  possessing  the  extraordi^ 
nary  faculty  of  solving  the  most  difficult  qnestioiis,  as  to  figures^ 
by  the  mere  operation  of  the  mind,  and  the  learned  and  curious 
are  invited  to  visit  him  at  Outidhall,  Plymouth.  He  is  thus  de* 
scribed: 

This  is  a  most  extraordinary  boy  ;  he  has  had  no  education, 
and  does  not  Icnow  how  to  make  a  figure.  His  talent  was  not  dis- 
covered till  last  winter,  in  a  blacksmith^s  shop.  A  man  had  kill- 
ed m  pig,  and  was  carious  to  know  exactly  its  value,  at  a  given 
rate  per  pound.  The  boy,  soon  after,  mentioned  what  it  would 
come  to.  He  was  treated  as  a  meddling  child,  and  asked,  with 
anger,  how  he  could  know  any  thing  about  it  ?  **'  Why,''  said 
the  boy  in  reply,  ^<  there  are  so  many  ounces  in  the  weight  of 
the  pig,  and  it  is  worth  just  so  many  farthings  !^'  Among  other 
questions  whicb  have  been  put  to  him,  are  the  following :  ^*  I 
have  walked  two  miles  this  morning,  in  order  to  see  you ;  how 
maoy  inches  have  i  walked  V*  He  gave  a- true  answer  instantly. 
^*  I  am  fifty-six  years  old  ^  how  many  minutes  have  I  lived  ?" 
Hifl  answer,  giveli  instantly,  was  right.  **  How  many  farthings 
are  there  in  two  hutidred  guineas,  fourteen  shillings,  and  four 
pence  three  farthings?"  In  less  than  half  a  minute  he  gave  the 
true  amount.  Various  questions,  in  all  sorts  of  calculations,  have 
been  put  to  him,  and  he  has  been  detected  in  a  mistake  only 
once.  The  boy  has  quite  a  childish  and  even  stupid  appearance, 
»Eid  is  always  playing  with  a  nut,  or  a  piece  of  wood,  or  a  per- 
son's watch-chain,  and  does  not  seem  to  pay  any  attention  to 
what  he  is  about. 
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POETRY. 

Fw  Oie  JinaUdic  Magaam^     _ 
HERO  AND  LEANDER; 

The  f^ast  is  o*er,  the  virgin  train 
Has  left  Diana^s  sacred  fane ; 
No  more  is  seen  th'  adoring  throng, 
No  longer  heard  the  choral  song ; 
The  hlaze  of  day  has  spread  afar, 
NoF^  softly  beams  the  western  star, 
And  bright  the  snowy  portals  blush,. 
Reflecting  evening's  purple  flush. 
On  her  ivory  couch  reclined. 
Her  every  thought  to  love  resign'd, 
Hero's  wearied  limbs  repose, 
While  fast  the  evening  curtains  close. 

Beside  her  lay,  of  Argive  linei 
A  dog,  Diana's  gift  divine ; 
His  auburn  spots  and  flake  white,  «bow 
Like  autumn's  leaves  on  drifted  snow. 

Above  her  floats,  in  many  a  fold. 
An  azure  mantle  stanr'd  with  gold ; 
O'er  her  fair  proportion'd  form, 
Of  power  the  coldest  heart  to  warm,; 
Waves  a  robe  of  softest  green, 
Emblem  of  the  sylvan  queem 

One  arm  against  her  cheek  reclines—- 
So  by  the  rose  the  lily  shines — 
And  one,  beside  her  emerald  vest, 
Seems  wreath  of  snow  on  billow's  breasti 

O'er  her  bosom's  heaving  pride, 
Soft  as  moonlight  on  the  tide, 
Flows  a  veil,  of  snowy  hue, 
That  hides,  yet  gives  each  orb  to  view ; 
And  parting,  shows  her  lucid  neck 
Like  Parian  stone,  without  a  speck. 

And  though  her  eyes,  of  heavenly  blue> 
Likejacmth  wet  with  morning  dew» 
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Now,  closed  in  sleep,  no  longer  dart 
The  light  of  love  to  melt  the  heart, 
Or  flash  with  passion's  bickering  flame, 
Or  shine  with  memory's  milder  beam ; 
Tet  o'er  her  bright  expressive  face, 
Breathes  a  serene  and  heavenly  grace, 
That  like  a  watchful  spirit  tells, 
An  angel  in  tlHS  temple  dwells. 

So  when  the  Sun,  Creation's  eye, 
In  glory  leaves  our  western  sky, 
A  softened  Ught  new  charms  reveals, 
And  o'er  the  magic  landscape  steals* 

Triumphant  o'er  the  Paphian  boy, 
Cause  of  the  fall  of  heaven-built  Troy, 
The  God  of  sleep  now  silent  reigns, 
And  binds  with  flowers  his  golden  chains ; 
For  still  he  gives  each  blissful  dream^ 
That  lovers  view  by  haunted  stream, 
And  still  in  swift  succession,  toU 
Visions  of  rapture  o'er  her  souL 

Now  on  the  beach  Leander  stands, 
And  lifts  to  heaven  his  suppliant  hands : 
**  For  thee  the  stormy  deep  I  brave,  ; 

Waft  me,  O  love !  across  the  wave." 
Instant  he  cuts  the  surging  tide, 
The  billows  flash  on  either  side, 
Swift  through  the  foam  he  oars  his  way, 
And  casts  behind  the  sparkling  spray. 
Now  o'er  the  deep,  and  round  the  sky, 
Night  hangs  her.ebon  tapestry — 
No  lingering  flush  of  western  light 
Skirts  the  darkening  robe  of  night ; 
No  dewy  star  -of  eve  appears, 
lake  Beauty's  eye  through  Pity's  tears ; 
No  moon  lights  up  the  blacken'd  ocean. 
Heaving  with  the  wild  wind's  motion ; 
No  watch  fere  gleams,  a  guiding  star, 
From  vessel  or  from  tower  afar; 
Nor  <<ha]f  uncurtain'd  window's  light** 
Streams  cheerful  through  the  gloom  of  night 
Loive  hears  his  dauntless  vot'ry's  prayer; 
Love  sees  the  sleep-entranced  foir ; 
Instant,  on  lightning  wings,  he  flies. 
Like  flashing  meteor,  down  the  skies; 
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A  momeBt  wtfti  Urn  toibat  isle 
Where  Ijove  and  Beauty  ever  smile  ; 
There  in  the  Paphiao  porch  was  plac'd^ 
With  radiant  gems  and  sculpture  grac'd^ 
A  gelden  lamp,  whose  rosy  flame^ 
Glow'd  like  the  burning  blush  of  shame  : 
{Itemal  h'ves  the  saered  light. 
In  storms,  in  calm,  by  day,  by  night ; 
GraceAil  in  vernal  breeoes  waring, 
And  winter's  howling  tempest  braving. 
This  prize  he  bears  with  rapid  fligfat, 
Till  high  Abydos  meets  his  sight. 
Where  ever  restless  billows  roar, 
And  da^  and  foam  on  either  shore. 

Swift  by  the  slumbering  maid  he  stofd. 
An  angel  form  presaging  good  ; 
And  mid  her  Pithless  dreams  of  joy. 
Burst  on  her  sight  the  monarch  boy. 
One  hand  his  mantle  round  him  folds, 
A  golden  lamp  the  other  holds ; 
Its  weight  three  polished  chains  suspend. 
And  in  a  ring  of  silver  end. 

Graceful  wave  his  golden  curls. 
His  azure  scarf  the  breeze  unftirls 
From  limbs  as  morning  blushes  bright; 
Around  him  streams  a  rosy  light, 
And  tbts  his  wings  of  snowy  hue. 
And  mantle  of  meridian  blue. 
A  rose  bud  glows  on  either  cheek. 
His  eyes  the  Qod  of  Love  bespeak. 
Piercing  as  the  lightning's  gleam, 
Yet  pure  as  Vesper's  lucid  beam. 
"Arise, devoted  maid,"  he  cries, 
"  A  moment— and  Leander  dies; 
But  trust  my  counsel,  and  he  Uves, 
Tis  love  that  calls,  'tis  Cupid  gives  ; 
Asunder  burst  the  bands  of  sleep— 
Fly»  fly,  to  yonder  towering  steep, 
This  friendly  beacon  there  display,* 
And  light  Leander's  gloomy  way." 

Sheheard^hesnatch'dtheproftr'dgiflh- 
Instant  she  mounts  the  watch-tower  clift, 
Naught  can  she  see  but  drifting  clouds, 
lake  routed  hosts,  or  flying  crowds ; 
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Naught  hears  she  but  the  awM  dh*^ 
Of  wailing  winds  and  groaning  surge. 
Leaader  sees,  with  wild  delight. 
This  loTe-created  star  of  night ; 
Hope  lights  anfew  his  fiiding  fires, 
And  every  timh  with  life  inspires.  \ 

White  streaks  divide  the  ocean's  gloom, 
Like  snow  upon  the  raven's  plume ; 
The  billows  swell  and  rage  in  vain. 
Cleft  by  a  Lover's  arm  in  twain^- 
A  moment— and  he  treads  the  sands  ; 
Another— on  the  steep  he  stands  3 
And  then  what  countless  moments  seej 
The  lovers  clasped  in  extacy ! 

^ERBINa 


DOMESTIC  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

A  neatlj-printed  volume  of  Podkal  ond  Moral  PieceSy  by  Lydia 
Huatley,  a  young  lady  of  Connecticut,  has  jast  made  Its  appearaace 
from  the  press  of  Sheldon  and  Goodwin,  Hartford. 

These  little  productions,  though  perhaps  not  calculated  to  attract 
great  attention,  are  nevertheless  very  psetty  specimens  of  the  gooc| 
sense,  ingenuity,  and  taste  of  the  author,  and  are  capable  of  imparting 
both  entertainment  and  instruction ;  especially  to  youth.  The  pieces 
in  verse  are,  in  general^  smooth  and  melodious ;  and  the  style  of  the 
prose  Is  distinguished  for  its  peculiar  neatness,  not  to  say,  elegant 
simplicity.  "  The  destruction  of  the  Inquisition  at  Goa,"  "  Malta,*^ 
and  "  The  giving  the  Bible  to  the  Esc|uimaux,"  contain  many  lines 
of  very  good  poetry,  and  some  that  are  entitled  to  still  higher  praise. 

The  prose  compositions,  consisting  chiefly  of  addresses  to  youth 
on  education  and  morals,  and  of  meditations  on  worldly  vanity,  do 
great  credit,  not  only  to  the  pen,  but  to  the  heart  and  understanding 
of  the  author.  The  meditation  on  the  11 9th  Psalm,  ^^  the*  end  of 
all  perfection,"  ought  particularly  to  be  mentioned  as  possessing  great 
beauty  and  simplicity,  both  of  thought  and  language.  With  a  heaK 
full  of  tenderness,  benevolence,  and  friendship,  and  a  mind  purified 
and  warmed  by  relip:ion,  her  effusions  all  appear  to  be  tinctured  witli 
these  virtues ;  and  though  not  perhaps  aspiring  to  gain  a  wreathe  of 
lasting  renown,  yet  y^e  think  she  has  succeeded  in  weaving  for  herself 

"  A  garland  of  domestic  floweri!," 

that  wiU  win  affection,  though  it  may  not  command  applause. 

The  Dif^est  of  the  Law  of  Maritime  Captures  Und  Prizes^  by  Heaqr 
Wheaton,  Esq.  announced  for  publication  in  our  December  number, 
will  be  immediately  put  to  press  by  Messrs.  M'Dermut  &  Arden,  of 
New-Fork.  The  publication  has  been  delayed  In  order  to  embrace 
all  the  decisions  which  have  taken  place  during  the  war  just  temu- 
nated,  upon  questions  of  prizes  in  the  courts  of  the  United  States^ 
It  is  conceived  that  tliis  will  enhance  the  value  of  the  work,  whilst  the 
intervention  of  peace  will  not  materially  diminish  its  utility,  since  the 
principles  of  public  law  which  are  developed  in  it  are  of  permanent 
importance,  and  will  serve  to  illustrate  various  questions  of  municipal 
law,  in  which  the  merchant,  as  well  as  lawyer,  is  deeply  Interested ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  to  fix  with  accuracy  the  relative  rights  of  war 
and  of  neutrality — a  difficult  and  doubtful  subject,  on  which  the 
talents  of  statesmen  have  been  long  exercised. 

Lately  published  in  Boston,  ''  A  Concise  View  of  the  principal 
Point  (f  Dijffb-enee  between  the  Baptists  and  Ped(Aaptists^  by  the 
late  Rev.  Caleb  Blood,  of  Portland,  to  which  b  prefixed  a  memoir  of 
his  life. 

Horatio  6.  Spafford,  of  Albany,  has  lately  published  a  pamphlet 
entitled,  **  Cursory  Observations  on  the  Construction  qf  Wheel  Car- 
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TiagtBj  nHh  an  JiUempt  to  point  out  their  D^ecti^  and  to  show  how 
they  may  be  ImprovedJ*^  This  little  tract  is  designed  to  suggest  a 
mode  of  comlnniog  the  acknowledged  advanta^s  of  high  carriage 
wheels  with  the  security  of  those  commonly  used,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  obviate  the  inconvemences  arising  from  too  high  a  line  of 
draught  This  Mr.  S.  proposes  to  do  by  using  high  wheels  (seven 
feet)  with  a  crooked  or  cranked  axle,  on  which  the  load  may  rest^ 
below  the  direct  line  of  the  axes  of  the  wheeL 

Miss  Thompson,  of  Albany,  has  translated  **  The  Histcry  ofTekdiJ^ 
from  the  French  of  Le  Brun.  It  will  shortly  be  published  in  one  voL 
12mo.  of  about  300  pages. 

In  the  press, "  A  Cursory  View  of  the  Peace  lately  concluded  bettvun 
QrecU  Britain  and  the  United  Staies^^  by  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  in 
which  will  be  examined  the  manner  Uiis  event  wifl  operate  on  the 
conunerce  of  America;  in  what  manner  it  is  likely  to  produce  bene- 
fits or  evils  to  merchants,  manufacturers,  agricuUuralbts,  and  distiHers ; 
how  it  will  a£fect  the  tonnage  interest,  embracing  generally  the  various 
influence  it  may  have  on  the  destinies  of  the  United  States  in  their 
latttre  connexions,  political  and  commercial,  with  the  rest  of  the  civi- 
lized world. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Romeyn,  of  New-York,  is  preparing  for  the  press 
two  volumes  of  Seiimons. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Y.  How,  D.  D.  of  New- York,  has  ready  for  pub- 
lication "  A  VindiecUion  of  the  Protestant  l^piscopal  Churchy  in  reply  to 
some  late  writings  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  Miller.^'  it  will  be  published  in 
Me  royal  12mo.  vol.  of  about  400  pages. 

T.  &  J.  Swords,  of  New- York,  have  In  the  press,  a  volume  of 
Sermons^  on  Regeneration  and  Renovation,  in  which  theDoctrine  of  iht 
frotestanJt  Episcopal  Church  on  these  subjects  is  explained^  vindicated^ 
and  enforced,  by  J.  H.  Hobart,  D.  D.  Assistant  Bishop  of  the  Prote&- 
tant  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  state  of  New-York. 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

A  humorous  work  has  been  lately  published  in  England,  entitled 
The  School  for  Good  Living  ;  or,  A  Literary  and  Historical  Essay  on 
the  European  Kitchen,  beginning  with  Cadmus,  the  cook  and  king, 
and  ending  with  the  union  of  cookery  and  chemistry. 

In  August  was  published,  Part  I.  of  the  Dictionary^  of  the  English 
Language ;  by  8amuel  Johnson,  LL.  D. ;  with  numerous  correc- 
tions, and  with  the  addition  of  many  thousand  words,  by  the  Rev* 
Henry  J.  Todd^M.  A.  P.  S.  A.  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  his  Majesty, 
tod  Keeper  of  the  Archbishop  oi  Canterbury's  Records, 
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*<  The  attention  of  the  present  Editor  has  been  long  ensployed  upoi 
this  work.  His  object  luis  been  to  select  from  the  writings  of  oat 
best  and  well-luiown  aathors,  and  of  others  who  hare  escaped,  btt 
highly  deserve  notice,  a  mass  of  useful  and  impressive  words,  which 
prove  the  wealth  of  our  language,  and  demand  theur  place  in  a  Dic- 
tionary of  it  :  and  to  correct  numerous  etymologies,  which  are  found 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Johnson.  Other  evidences  of  his  attenticB 
will  appear  in  a  rectification  of  some  mistaken  references,  or  imper- 
fect citations,  which  Dr.  Johnson  has  given,  and  in  the  productioD 
of  examples  to  many  words  which  have  wanted  even  a  single  in- 
stance of  illustration,  as  well  as  to  others  which  require  additkwal 
authority.  In  these  labours  he  has  derived  assistance  from  some 
communications  of  importance,  which  have  been  made  to  him  with 
liberality,  and  without  solicitation;  and  which  have  enabled  him, 
though  indeed  tlfey  are  not  very  numerous,  to  admit  iato  hb 
volumes  emendations  and  additions,  as  well  by  antagomstB  ts 
by  friends  of  Dr.  Johnson;  by  Mr.  Malone,  Mr.  Home  Tooke, 
and  others:  of  all  which  the  introduction  to  this  work  mil  give  a 
more  explicit  account.  In  these  labours,  also,  it  may  not  here  be 
omitted,  the  <<  plam"  of  Dr.  Johnson  has  been  followed. 

The  second  volume  of  M.  Blumenbach's  work,  entitled,  Beiinge 
8ur  Naiiorgeschichte^  &lc.  or  Memoirs  of  Natural  History,  occupies 
144  pages  in  8vo.  It  contains  two  very  important  articles ;  the  first 
on  the  homo  sapiens  firus  of  LinnsBUs,  the  WUd  Man  of  Ha^iehi. 
The  author  shows,  by  very  Ingenious  arguments,  that  the  greater  part 
of  these  wild  men,  cited  by  Liimieus,  were  individuals  born'  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  absolutely  imbeciles.  The  second  memoir  is  devoted  to 
the  investigation  of  the  human  mummies  of  Egypt  It  is  a  repeti- 
tion, with  additions  of  a  former  discourse,  occasioned  by  the  recep* 
tion  of  a  mummy  in  perfect  preservation,  sent  to  the  autiior  tiy  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha. 

The  biennial  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  took  place  in  AoMterdso 
in  October  last  It  included  142  pictures;  among  the  authors  of 
which  tbirty-tno  were  painters  of  the  City  of  Amsterdam  only.  Be- 
side these  were  miniatures,  drawings,  engravings,  &cc.  Sculpture  ap' 
pears  to  be  in  a  languishing  state. 

The  last  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  took  place  In  Zurich, 
at  the  close  of  last  summer.  In  thb  coKectiou  were  remained  s 
great  number  of  picturesque  views  in  Switzerland,  of  landscapes  and 
portraits.  The  landscapes  were  mostiy  after  nature.  The  whole 
number  of  articles  exhibited  was  about  150.  Among  the  sculptures 
were  only  four  subjects  in  marble ;  but  there  were  several  in  Urra 
cotfa.  In  a  separate  apartment  was  exhibited  by  M.  MuUer,  of  En- 
gelberg,  a  model  In  relief  of  the  highest  mountains  of  Switzerland. 
This  subject  included  the  southern  part  of  the  canton  of  Zurich,  the- 
cantons  of  Zug,  Schwytz,  Ury,  l^nterwalricn,  and  part  of  the  can- 
tons of  Lucerne  and  Berne. 
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nation  always  in  extremes;  you  w3l  harcMy  find  any  thing  worse 
than  their  bad  meui  or  better  than  their  good  ones«)  Now,  nothing 
can  be  more  dangerous  than  these  superlative  degrees  of  charac- 
ter. Considering  the  constitution  of  poor  human  nature,  it  is 
<asy  to  see  which  extreme  will  predominate,  unless  the  utmost 
care  and  attention  are  bestowed  to  give  the  vehement  tempers 
^  Tight  direction.  But  as  the  reverse  of  this  has  unfortonately 
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One  of  our  oldest  statistical  writers  gives  the  following  com- 
pendious but  expressive  description  of  the  Irish*  They  are, 
^ys  he,  ^Gens  in  omaes  affectus  vehementissima ;  quorum 
inaBs  Qusquam  prejores,  et  bonis  raeliores  vix  reperias."  (A 
nation  always  in  extremes ;  you  will  hardly  find  any  thing  worse 
than  their  bad  men,  or  better  than  their  good  ones«)  Now,  nothing 
<^  be  more  dangerous  than  these  superlative  degrees  of  charac- 
ter. Considering  the  constitution  of  poor  human  nature,  it  is 
^asy  to  see  which  extreme  will  predominate,  unless  the  utmost 
care  and  attention  are  bestowed  to  give  the  vehement  tempers 
*  Tight  direction.     But  as  the  reverse  of  this  has  unfortonatelv 
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been  Ibc  lot  of  Ireland  for  some  centuricg,  as  a  melanebol/ 
course  of  neglect  for  ages,  (to  use  no  stronger  term,)  has,  131 
within  these  few, years,  obscured  her  glorious  destinies^  we  cannot 
be  surprised  at  the  pictures  which  successive  writers,  who  have 
had  opportunities  of  judging  from  personal  observation,,  have 
drawn  of  her  degraded  state.  •  ^ 

In  1566  A  countryman  and  contemporary  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  Irish  of  his  time.  He  describes  them  as  warlike, 
patient  of  fatigue  and  hunger,  but  preferring  indolence  and  liber- 
ty to  every  thing  else  ;  ignorant,  credulous,  and  superstitioos 
in  the  highest  degree,  remarkably  fond  of  music,  feasting,  and 
merriment.  He  particularly  notices  a  class  of  men,  very  numeroili 
-^t  that  time,  who  travelled  over  the  country  at  night  for  th^ 
purpose  of  committing  robberies,  whose  depredations  were  at- 
tended with  cruelty,  and  whose  occupation  was  not  considered 
dishonourable.  Whenever  they  set  out  on  an  expedition,  they 
prayed  to  God  that  they  might  be  successful  in  obtaining  plunder; 
and  when  obtained,  they  considered  it  as  a  gift  from  him.  ^ 

Another  Irish  writer,  in  1584,  states^  that  something  like  the 
feudal  system  existed  there  at  that  time ;  that  they  were  con- 
stantly harassed  by  the  number  of  quarrels  in  which  they  were 
engaged  ;  that  robberies  were  committed  every  night ;  the  laws 
"were  extremely  defective,  and  ill  executed  ;  the  people  very  fond 
of  whiskey,  extraordinarily  hospitable,  good-Qatured  and  gene- 
rous, their  credulity  great,  and  their  reverence  toward  the  priests 
extreme. 

Two  centuries  afterwards,  although  in  the  interval  mankind  to 
other  parts  of  Europe  had  made  more  rapid  strides  than  were 
*ever  witnessed  in  arts,  civilization,  and  commerce,  the  situation 
of  the  Irish  peasantry  was  found  but  little  improved.  A  country- 
man and  eye  witness  thus  describes  their  state  as  he  found  it  in 
17S0 — 90.  At  this  period  a  considerable  degree  of  improvemort 
indeed  had  taken  place  in  the  cultivation  and  the  manufactures 
of  many  parts  of  Ireland;  but  no  corresponding  amelioratiofl 
had  reached  the  peasantry.  In  no  part  of  Ireland  were  the 
people  so  vitious  as  in  those  counties  which  were  supposed  to  bave 
been  most  civilized,  in  places  which  abounded  witn  land  specu^ 
lators,  rich  graziers,  and  tithe  jobbers  ;  for  no  pains  having  been 
taken  to  improve  th^  moral  condition  of  the  people,  they  re* 
tained  all  the  vices  of  their  more  barbarous  state,  but  had  lost  its 
simplicity,  and  had  engrafted  the  depravity  p(  civilization  on  tlie 
ferocity  of  savage  life.  The  Irbh  legislature,  until  the  octeii* 
nial  bill,  which  passed  about  this  tim^,  scarcely  attended  at  all  to 
the  state  of  their  peasantry.  No  community  of  interests,  nor  re- 
ciprocity of  benefits,  no  kind  of  confidence  or  goodwill  existed 
between  them.  <^  To  legislate  for  the  dregs  of  th^  people^  to 
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render  palatable  the  measures  adopted  againstWiemf*^ — to  en* 
ideavour  to  convince  them  that  such  measures  #ere  intended  for 
their  real  benefit,  was  a  condescension  to  which  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  (where  seats  were  held  for  life,)  seldom  stooped.  It 
has  been  the  policy  of  every  wise  government  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  they  might  have  an  in* 
ter^st  in  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the  state.  A  principle 
directly  the  contrary  always  prevailed  in  Ireland  ;  andthe  eJ9fects 
which  it  produced  can  easily  be  traced  to  the  cause. 

Much  of  the  old  system  of  manners  still  continued  in  1 780 — 90, 
particularly  in  the  interior  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  coun* 
try. .  At  a  wedding  feast  they  would  sing  and  listen  to  the  most 
{ptaintive  ditties,  and  if  they  had  drunk  any  whiskey  would 
whine  and  weep  over  some  woful  sto^y  :  but  at  a  rvake  (i.  e.  an 
assemblage  of  men  and  women  round  the  corpse  of  a  deceased 
neighbour,)  although  they  went  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  weep- 
ing over  the  dead  body  ;  yet  in  the  very  room  where  it  was  laid 
out  they  would  spend  the  night  in  boisterous  mirth,  coarse  jests, 
and  all  kinds  of  sports  and  gambols  that  were  calculated  to  excite 
laughter ;  with  intervals  of  five  or  six  minutes  every  hour  of 
a  dreadful  howl  under  pretence  of  joining  in  a  general  lamentation* 
Whenever  whiskey  was  introduced  into  any  of  their  meetings, 
intoxications  and  quarrels  were  the  inevitable  consequence.  They 
were  credulous  in  the  highest  degree,  believed  that  old  tromen 
c!bald  charm  ail  the  butter  out  of  the  milk  of  a  neighbouring 
cow,  and  add  it  to  their  own ;  bought  as  sacred  relics,  possessed 
of  great  virtue,  bits  of  old  wood,  &c.  which  itinerant  mendicants 
tarried  about.  They  were  implicitly  obedient  to  their  priests  both 
in  matters  civil  and  religious,  and  placed  no  less  implicit  faith  in 
every  thing  they  said,  however  absurd  and  monstrous.  In  taking 
'ka  oath,  they  considered  it  sacred  if  taken  on  a  piece  of  iron. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  bible,  and  were  equally  unacquainted 
with  the  principles  of  moral  rectitude.  Their  moral  character, 
therefore,  of  course,  depended  upon  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  lived.  In  some  places,  simple,  harmless,  generous,  and  bene* 
volent ;  in  others,  selfish  and  depraved  : — but  being  universally 
%oorant,  they  were  consequently  universally  indolent.  Such  was 
their  state  described  between  the  years  17ftO  and  1790. 

In  order  to  bring  the  account  down  to  the  present  time,  we  shall 
tnake  a  short  extract  or  two  from  a  work  written  about  four  years 
ago  by  an  Irish  gentleman,  whose  style,  no  less  than  his  matter, 
proves  his  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  writings  of  Tacitus. 

*  "  The  peasantry  of  Ireland  are  generally  not  exclusively  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  utterly  and  disgracefully  ignorant. 
Of  (bar  millions,  the  probable  population,  one  miUion,  perliapB,  can 
%vrjte  and  read;  of  this  million  three  fourUisare  protestant  m(\  pro- 
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tedtant  dissenters;  there  remaiDs  a  solid  mass  of  dangeroas  ttid  9^ 
atinate  ignorance;  the  laws  of  God  they  take  on  trust ;  those  of  the 
land  on  guess^  and  despise  or  insult  both  In  agricnltural  parsuUs 
they  are  neither  actiye  nor  eiq>ert  It  is  often  more  easy  to  induce 
them  to  take  arms,  for  their  country  or  agunst  it,  than  to  cultivate 
the  earth,  and  wait  upon  the  seasons^  Fighting  is  a  pastime  which 
they  seldom  assemble  without  enjoying;  not,  indeed,  with  iron  wea- 
pons, but  with  clubs,  which  they  always  carry,  and*  frequently  and 
skilfully  use.  When  not  driven  by  necessity  to  labour,  they  wil* 
lingly  consume  whole  days  in  sloth,  or  as  willingly  employ  them  hi 
liot  Strange  diversity  of  nature !  to  love  indolence,  and  hate  qcuet; 
to  be  reduced  to  slavery,  but  not  yet  to  obedience.^* 

For  ourselves,  bowever,^  we  cannot  but  exult  in  this  diversity* 
If  they  were  quiet  and  ebedient  slaves,  they  would  probablj 
continue  for  as  many  more  centuries  in  their  present  degraded 
state.  But,  providentially  for  (hem,,  their  impetuosity  is  a  little 
inconvenient^  and  as  every  method  but  their  moral  improvement 
has  been  ineffectually  tried  to  restrain  it,  it  is  probable  that  Ekigland 
will  at  length  be  constrained  to  do  her  duly.  But  to  return  lo  our 
anthor.r 

^'  The  peasant  Ihinks  not  of  independence,  dreams  not  of  property, 
nnless  in  dreams  of  insurrection.  His  wishes  have  no  scope ;  he  is 
habituated  to  derive  from  his  land  and  his  labour  only  his  daily  po'^ 
tato.  Whoever  assembles  the  Irish,  disturbs  them;  disturbance 
soon  coalesces  with  treason ;  ami  the  suicide  avarice  that  drives  thb 
peasantry  to  combine,  precipitates- them  to  rebel.^ 

Tet,  notwithstanding  these  accounts,,  we  are  persuaded  that 
flie  vices  of  the  people  do  not  lie  on  their  own  shoulders; — de-» 
structive  as  they  are,  they  spring  out  of  passions  that  might  have 
been  the  source  of  so  many  virtues*  Why  the  current  took  a  con* 
trary  direction  it  is  not  our  present  intention  to  inqu  ire.  Too  much 
has  already  been  written  in  that  strain,  and  time  and  tal^its  wasted 
in  mutual  recrimination,,  as  to  the  cause,  whicb^  had-it  been  employe 
ed  in  mutual  emulation  to  find  a  remedy,  would  long  since  have 
cured  the  evil.  Like  the  couple,  who  when  the  house  was  oo  fire, 
disputed  so  long  as  to  the  cause,,  that  it  was  burnt  to  the  ground 
before  they  had  kisureto  run  for  the  ei^nes. 

Lamentii^  then,:a8  we  have  long  done,  the  deplorable  stale  of 
a  country  whose  people  we  love,^  and  the  fertility  and  apt  dispv 
sition  of  whose  teiritory  we  have  long  contemplated  with  admira» 
tion  and  hope,  it  was  not  merely  with  pleasurcr  it  was  with  per* 
feet  deUght,  that  we  perused  the  entertaining  little  work  now  b& 
fore  us,  of  the  merits  of  which  we  purpose  to  give  our  readers 
some  account,  though  we  fear,  necessarily,  a  very  imperfect  one; 
it  is  the  joint  production  of  two  Irish  ladies,  one  of  whom  de* 
servodly  stands  high  in  Estvour  with  the  English  public,  and  w« 
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«re  persuaded  .that  it  will  not  be  diminished  by  the  put  which  sfai^ 
lias  taken  in  the  present  pnbtication*  The  body  of  the  work 
consists  of  Sfty-fouf  short  dialogues,  between  two  couples  of 
Irish  peasants,  and  exhibits  their  adventures,  habits,  and  ^*  mofi- 
ner  of  being^*^  more  naturally,  and,  as  Miss  Eklgeworth  assures 
us^  more  to  the  life  than  any  studied  narrative  could  accomplish. 
She  also  warrants  Mr9«  Leadbeater's  Dialogue  to  be  a  literal 
transcript  of  the  language  of  the  Irish  peasantry;  and  of  the 
tamer  part  of  them  perhaps  it  may.  But  Miss  Edgeworth's 
friendly  solicitude  for  the  credit  of  her  protegee  must  excuse  us 
for  thinking,  that  there  is  a  raciness  about  the  short  extracts  of 
Hibernian  dialogue  to  be  found  in  her  notes,  which  sounds  more 
national  to  an  English  ear.  The  dialogues  are  evidently  written 
with  the  philantbropic  view  of  raising  the  tone  of  manners  and 
wiorals,  and  of  diffusing  a  taste  for  the  comforts  of  life,  and  fos 
tiie  honest  mode  of  acquiring  them,  among  the  lower  orders  of 
the  Irish.  They  are  probably  intended  to  be  printed  in  a  cheap 
edition,  and  distributed  among  the  people.  But  we  are  grateful 
to  Miss  Edgeworth  for  presenting  them  to  a  wider  and  a  more 
exalted  circle ;  we  thank  her  for  attaching  her  Preface  and  Notes^ 
like  the  wings  of  Dsedafus,  to  a  body  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  conBned  to  its  native  sdil;  and  for  directing  its  flight  hither> 
to  excite  the  benevolence,  and  improve  the  best  feelings,  of  our 
jBnglish  gentry,  and  of  the  absei^tees  from  her  own  country.  But 
kt  not  our  readers  suppose  that  this  is  a  mere  book  of  instruc- 
tion. They  had  better  not  take  it  up,  unless  their  risible  musclea 
are  in  very  good  order  for  exercise. 

The  story  is  short.  Rose  and  Nancy  are  two  Irish  peasant 
girls'^-tfae  one  active,  cleanly,  frugal,  sober,  industrious,  and  sen-^ 
siUe  >-^he  other  good-humoured,  thoughtless,  frolicksome,  anit 
indolent.  Rose  never  so  happy  as  when  picking  potatoes  for  her 
&ther,  leading  the  horse  and  car  to  draw  them  to  the  potato 
hole,  or  sitting  down  to  teach  Eitty  to  work  ;*-'Nancy ,  disdaining 
to  be  such  a  black  slave  as  to  demean  herself  bj  such  bothera* 
fjon,  thinks  k  the  greatest  blessing  of  life  to  be  dressed  in  ''  a 
white  cambric  muslin  gown,  and  to  match  that,  a  white  dimity 
petticoat,  white  cotton  stockings,  Spanish  leather  shoes,  and  a 

gush  bonnet,  and  to  go  to  a  fair,  a  dance,  or  a  wake,  with  Harry 
elogher*  This,  however,  was  after  she  got  into  service,, and 
after  she  had  left  her  first  place  in  a  respectable  family  under  a 
quiet,  sober,  regular  mistress,  to  go  into  a  showy,  irregular  house^ 
where,  \o  be  sure,  she  had  high  wages  and  tea  constantlvj  but 
where  she  was  much  less  happy  and  comfortable.  Her  mistress 
was  probably  always  disposed  to  indulge  her  in  such  requests  as 
the  following:  ^' Ma'am,  my  shiater^s  husband's  dead,  and  I'd' 
be  glad  if  you'd  be  plased  to  let  me  go  to  the  wake  to-night;''  oc 
♦*  Ma'am,  it's  Ciceley  Gallager's  wake,  to-night,  that  was  a  greal 
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neighboiir  of  my  mother's,  and  if  youM  be  pUued  to  ghrc  me 
kave,  rd  be  sorry  not  to  be  tn  «.»'  (P.  .^76.)  Oar  readers 
recollect  what  a  wake  was  described  to  be  ib  a  preceding  page* 
But,  as  Rose  says,  five  guineas  a  year  will  go  a  short  way,  m- 
deed,  toward  all  this  finery,  and  so  she  being  now  a  considerate 
servant,  is  content  with  a  good  calico  gown  for  Sundays,  worsted 
stockings  for  winter,  and  dark  cotton  for  summer,  common  leather 
shoes,  and  three  sh^U  at  the  least.  This  we  presume  to  be  the 
ordinary  wardrobe  of  a  decent  Irish  housemaid,  and  compared 
with  that  represented  m  preceding  authors,  and  quoted  by  Miss 
Edgeworth  m  her  notes,  indicates  one  very  great  iraproveoieiit 
in  the  arts  of  life.  Now,  with  these  qualifications,  our  readers  wiK 
not  be  surprised  to  find  that  Nancy  had  the  luck  to  take  a  notion 
one  day  that  she  would  go  and  be  married  to  Thn  Cassidy,  ^  a 
elean,  honest  boy,  able  to  earn  good  bread  for  her.**  But  as 
these  serious  affairs  are  not  settled  quite  so  much  by  Inck  and 
notions  in  our  country,  we  must  have  recourse  to  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  notes  for  an  explanation.     Of  luck  she  says, 

**  Wh^n  Tim  and  Nancy  are  going  to  be  married  they  justify  their 
precipitation  by  saying,  '  Sure  we  dmCt  know  what  luck  is  before  us  f 
and  afterward  one  of  them  exclaima^ '  /  wish  it  had  been  our  ludc  to 
have  had  more  ^euieness  in  time?  This  belief  and  trust  in  /ticAr,  never 
qoits  the  Irish,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  and  is  the  cause  of  many 
of  their  vices,  and  some  of  their  virtues.  If  a  poor  man's  crop  U^ 
in  a  bad  season,  or  if  his  cattle  die,  he  Mis  you,  '  Sure  therels  so 
ase  in  fretting ;  it  was  my  luck  to  have  no  luck  at  all,  the  yeai?  AmA 
if  the  same  misfortunes  happened  in  consequence  of  his  neglecting  to 
buy  good  seed,  or  of  his  having  overworked  his  Worses,  still  he  would 
attribute  it  ^11  to  his  luck.  It  serves  them  as  a  satisfactory  excuse  for 
all  their  faults  and  follies.  *  How  comes  it,'  says  a  landlord  to  his 
tenant, '  that  you  did  not  apply  to  me  in  proper  time  to  renew  your 
lease  1  now  you  have  double  fines  to  pay,  as  a  penalty  for  omitting 
to  renew.' 

^  *  True  for  me,'  replies  the  careless  tenant ;  *  but  I  never  had  the 
luck  to  think  of  it  at  the  right  minute.' 

''  *  How  has  your  lawsuit  with  O'Brannagan  ended  V 

<*  ^  O !  plase  your  honour,  he  cast  me ;  I  never  had  any  luck  at  aU 
at  law.' 

"  *  Then  I  wonder  you  are  so  fond  of  going  to  law.* 

'' '  Sure,  there's  not  a  man  in  the  kingdom  hates  law  more  thaa 
iny self,  p^e  your  honour ;  but  its  always  my  luck  to  be  in  lots;' 
(an  Irishman  says  tit  law^  as  another  man  would  say  in  love,) 

<^ '  Were  you  not  in  gaol  some  time  ago  V 

"  <  I  was,  plase  your  honour ;  it  was  my  luck  to  be  put  in  for  no 
fault  of  my  own,  at  all ;  but  just  happening  to  be  in  bad  company^ 
that  swore  away  my  life  behind  my  back.  But  I  had  the  luck  to 
bave  the  best  lawyer  in  Ireland,  who  made  out  an  alibi  for  me  to  tte 
satisfaction  of  the^tdj^fc,  who  gave  it  in  charge  to  the  jury  to  bring  in 
a  vardict  for  me^  entirely.    So  I  got  off,  and  was  let  out,  and  if  I 
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have  onry  luck  Fll  never  get  in  «gaiii,  or  pat  it  in  the  power  of  aBf 
num  to  beJie  me^  let  alone  hanging  me.*  " 

The  use  of  the  word  notion  is  thus  exemplified : 

*'  *  I  took  a  notion  I'd  buy  a  pig.'  *  The  notion  came  across  me 
that  I  would  make  a  bit  of  buttered  toast  for  his  amidf  and  it  cured 
him/  '  Then  she  took  a  notion,  one  day,  she'd  go  and  be  married 
to  Bartly  Mac  Doole,  and  there  was  no  help  for  it.'  Often  concern- 
ing (he  most  important  event  of  tlieir  lives,  the  lower  Irish  can"  (or 
ratfier  will)  **  give  no  other  account  of  the  remote  or  the  proximate 
motive  of  their  actions  than,  thai  the  notion  took  them  one  day^  and 
there  was  no  help  for  U:^    P.  286. 

.  We  think  these  traits,  both  with  respect  to  iuck  and  notions^ 
peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  thoughtlessness  of  (he  Irish  cfaa- 
racter,  joined  to  the  slyness  rendered  in  many  cases  necessary  bj 
(he  oppression  in  which  they  live.  The  Ffench  have  a  synony- 
mous  expression  when  they  do  not  choose  (o  give  their  (rue  rea* 
son ;  ^'  c^est  plus  fort  que  moi.''  Both  the  Gallicism  and  Hiber- 
nicism  are  merely  thin  covers  for  doing  what  one  likes  at  the  mo^ 
ment,  under  the  plea  of  necessity.  We  think  (hat  we  have  also 
heard  a  synonyme  sometimes  from  the  most  amiable  part  of  soci* 
ety  in  England.  Very  singular  things  for  the  health  are  some- 
times found  remarkiwly  to  agree  wUh  thern^  i*  e.  we  suppose,  if 
properly  (ran8la(ed,  to  be  agreeable  to  them*  We  beg  a  thou- 
sand pardons  for  (his  observation,  and  are  persuaded,  that  the 
expedient  is  altogether  (o  be  ascribed  (o  (he  unreasonable  oppres- 
sion exercised  by  the  leadt  amiable  por(ion  of  (he  communi(y,  by 
the  brutes  of  human  nature.  Before  Nancy's  marriage,  we  are 
favoured  with  Tim  Cassidy's  notions  of  matrimonial  comfort,  in 
a  conversation  he  held  upon  that  momentous  subject,  wi(h  Jemmj 
Whelan,  Rose's  lover. 

Tim  being  resolved  (o  make  an  imprudent  ma(ch,  endeavours, 
like  the  fox  in  (he  fable,  (o  draw  his  neighbour  Jem  into  the  same 
scrape: 

f  Tim.  Why  what  more  do  you  want  (han  a  cabin  and  a  po(ato 
garden?  and  those  you  can  get  from  Mr.  Nesbit  for  four  guineas  a 
year ;  and  the  grazing  of  a  cow  for  fbur  guineas  more. 

'*  Jem.  Do  you  mean  one  of  the  .cabins  on  the  hill  that  Have  no 
ehimney  1  1  would  not  live  in  one  of  them  if  I  got  it  for  nothing  I 
What !  would  you  advise  me  to  many  to  smoke-diy  my  wife  ? 

'^  Tim.  As  good  as  you  have  lived  and  died  in  a  cabin  without  s 
oUmney. 

^  Jem.  Titat  may  be ;  but  I  will  never  take  a  house  without  one. 
But  suppose  I  had  the  cabin,  must  not  I  have  some  tittle  articles  of 
ftiraiture  to  put  into  it  ? 
*  *^Tim.  Furniture!    Dear  me!    Furniture!   what  1  suppose  y<^u 
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i;ot  these  dainty  notidns  when  you  went  to  see  your  uncle  last  year 
near  Coieraine ;  those  people  in  the  noith  are  plaguy  nlee* 

'^  Jem.  Just  as  nice,  and  no  more,  as  I  am  myself;  if  yoo  call  it 
nicety  to  wish  for  a  bedstead  to  raiBe  one  up  from  the  floor,  a  tftraw 
bed  in  coarse  sacking,  and  a  warm  pair  of  blankets. 

*^  Tim.  A  man  and  his  wife  may  be  very  comfortable  on  the  floor, 
by  the  side  of  the  fire.  A  few  stones  will  keep  in  the  straw,- as  ^ell 
as  the  sacking ;  and  as  to  blankets,  sure  one  will  do  along  wiih  the, 
big  coat  about  one's  feet 

'*  Jem.  Why  sure,  Tim,  you  can't  be  in  earnest ;  if  I  bongfbt  a^ifib 
aow  at  the  fair,  I  might  bring  her  home  to  such  a  place ;  but  jmy  wifo^ 
I  would  wish  to  show  more  respect  to.  .    r. 

'<  TVm.  But  if  your  wife  be  satisfied,  what  need  you  bother  youmriE. 
about  the  matter  ?  .^ 

**Jem.  The  girl  I  intend  to  marry  would  not  be  satisfied;  nef 
would  I  wish  that  ehe  should.  She  could  neither  be  a  fit  compai^m 
for  myself,  nor  a  useful  mother  for  my  children. 

'^  Tim.  What,  I  suppose  she  must  have  a  dresser  to  put  her  crocks 
ery  ware  on  1 

'^  Jem.  Tes ;  and  a  chest  for  our  clothes,  and  a  cupboard, and  some 
chairs,  and  a  table ;  in  short,  every  thing  necessary  for  a  family  tha|t 
don't  wish  to  live  like  the  savages.  ''- 

^*  Tim,  And  how  do  the  savages  live  ?  '^" 

**Jem.  Why  in  a  nrad  hovel  without  a  chimney.  Tlie  parents 
and  children  all  pig  together  on  the  same  wisy.  The  father  goes  oM 
to  look  for  food,  and  when  the  mother  prepares  it,  they  all  fall  to  and' 
tear  it  with  their  fingers,  and  devour  it  In  the  evening  they  smokiH 
and  after^ards-i— ^ 

*^  Tim^  Arrah,  is  it  joking  you  are?  I>o  you  think  to  pass  this  <ftl 
ixie  fin-  the  savages  ?  Why  thaf  s  the  very  way  they  live  in  the  coimtjr 
my  father  came  from ;  and  I  hope  you  don't  call  them  savages  3 

^'  Jefti.  I  call  every  one  a  savage,  wherever  they  live,  who  act  fifce 
savages,  not  troubfing  their  heads  about  providing  properly  for  t|ieir . 
families.     Sure  thaf  s  the  difference  between  what  they  call  civmse^ , 
and  savage  life."    P.  73. 

Notwithstanding  all  Jem's  philosophy,  however,  Nancy^and 
Tim  *<  went  off  in  a  frolick  together  and  married  f  boping^-iail' 
Nancy  says,  that  *<  We  will  do  very  well,  as  there's  no  mpii§. 
loving  boy  than  Tim ;  and  it  will  be  all  one  a  hundred  yofn 
bence ;  and  now  I  have  one  to  work  for  me,  1  won't  make  a  slave 
of  myself  any  more.''     With  such  prospects  and  reaoluliooa  tlw. 
cabin  ifaenage  could  not  be  expected  to  have  been  a  very  bagp^ 
one.     Nancy  grew  lazy  and  dirty,  and  Tim  a  little  sulky;  T^ 
did  not  fike  to  see  Nancy  flaunting  about  in  ber£ne  clothes  wi%. 
Peggy  Poiiogfaue,  and  to  find,  **  when  he  thought  to  sit  dowal||,. 
his  supper,"  that  his  fire  was  out,  and  his  potatoes  unboiled.    Bi4» 
Jbe  said  nothing  till  Peggy  was  gone ;  <^  then  he  told  Nancy  a  i|||^-* 
of  his  mind ;  but  she  was  on  her  high  horse  and  aggravated  Imoi  ft; 
so  he  beat  her,  sure  enough/'     Nancy,  too,  had  more  nusfortnany 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  brief  dialogue : 
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^  Nancy.  Rose^  win  you  lend  me  one  of  your  caps  for  a  day  or 
two?  See  what  a  rsTg  the  nady  pig  has  made  of  minei  and  Vve 
never  another  but  one  thafs  torn  down  the  middle,  and  not  fit  to  put 
•n  my  head. 

•*  Jtate.  I  will  not  refuse  you,  Nancy ;  but  pray  take  care  of  my 
cap,  and  mend  your  own  as  soon  as  you  caiu  How^  could  the  pig 
contrive  to  get  At  it? 

**N€mey.  My  btg  pot  does  not  boil  our  potatoes,  and  feed  the 
pig  in,  and  heat  the  water  to  wash,  and  wash  in  after ;  now  I  went 
a  fittle  way  down  the  road  without  fastening  the  door,  and  left  my 
little  clothes  in  the  pot,  where  I  had  just  washed  them;  and  sure 
enough  the  pig  went  into  the  cabin  as  usual ;  and  because  the  pot 
stood  in  the  same  place  it  does  when  she  comes  to  feed  in  it,  and 
the  water  was  grown  ccM,  she  pops  in  her  ugly  nose ;  and  though  I 
was  just  coming  tmck  into  tiie  cabin,  she  foui^  time  to  tear  my  poor 
cap  as  you  see,  and  three  handkerchiefs,  and  aH  poor  Tim's  cravats." 
F.  135. 

Lest  this  little  incident  should  lypear  incredulous  to  the  En- 
glish, Miss  £dgeworthtvouches  in  a  note  for  its  entire  consonance 
with  Irish  liabits*  **  Last  winter  a  pig  of  the  editor^s  acquaint- 
ance devoured  or  destroyed  the  entire  wardrobe  of  a  poor  wo* 
man,  wlio  had  left  her  clothes  in  a  tub  at  tlie  mercy  of  the  swinish 
multitude***  <^  A  gentleman  who  bad  floored  a  room  with  boards 
lor  one  of  his  tenants,  found  the  pig  one  day  in  the  sole  posses- 
sion of  this  room.  Upon  asking  why  the  pig  was  allowed  to 
btve  the  best  aparthientio  the  house,  be  was  answered,  ^^Becase^ 
plaase  your  honour^  nt  has  every  cotivanieiicj/  a  pig  could  want.'' 
P.  310. 

Tim  and  Nancy  contrived  to  rub  on  together  for  a  few  years 
longer ;  they  lay  <<  very  snug  in  the  chimney  corner  in  winter ; 
in  summer  that  was  too  hot,  and  they  lay  in  ihe  room  ;  but  the 
straw  grew  damp  and  fusty,  and  Tim  threatened  to  get  a,  tiedstead 
far  themselves  and  another  for  the  children.''  It  ended  in  a 
threat,  however,  for  no  bedstead  was  got — Tim  never  had  the 
lock  to  find  that  he  had  money  to  spare  for  such  a  notion. 

At  last  poor  Nancy's  troubles  came  very  thick  upon  her;  she 
would  not  inoculate  her  son  Pat  with  the  vaccine,  that  she  **  might 
not  give  her  own  Christian  child  the  disorder  of  a  beast.**  The 
consequence  was,  that  he  died  of  the  small  pox  taken  m  the  na- 
tnral  way,  and  ^  she  could  do  nothing  for  thmking  of  her  little 
darling.  She  thought  she  saw  his  little  curly  head  and  red 
cheeks  every  hour  of  the  day."  But  Rose,. nevertheless,  could 
hardly  make  her  pull  the  hat  out  of  the  broken  pane  to  give  her 
hasband  a  Utile  air  in  the  same  disorder,  for  old  Katty  told  her 
to  keep  bfan  warm,  and  to  give  him  a  little  liquor  to  keep  the  pock 
from  ki»  heart. 
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But  Tim  struggled  through  this  illness  only  to  meet  with  more 
misfortunes : — for  Nancy  took  to  the  pipe  to  console  herself  for 
the  loss  of  little  Pat,  and  would  sit  hour  after  hour  smoking  io  the 
ashes,  and  afterwards  went  to  char  at  Mr.  Nesbit's  ;  (i.  e.  to  do 
all  the  work  the  squire's  servants  were  hired  to  do»  and  which 
they  paid  her  with  their  master's  goods  for  performing ; — -)  all 
this  made  Tim's  home  very  uncomfortable ;  and  he  went  to  th<B 
sign  of  the  Big  Tree  to  talk  over  politics  and  secrets  with  Vester 
Toole,  Bill  Dunn,  and  other  United  Irishmen.  But  Jem  cured 
him  of  this  by  telling  him,  ♦'  how  the  poor  people  were  deceived 
in  the  rebellion  with  fine  talking,  and  lost  their  lives  and  all  that 
they  had."  **  They  thought  they  were  doing  great  feats,  when 
they  were  just  made  a  cat's  paw  oif  by  those  who  did  not  care  a 
straw  what  became  of  them  after.**  To  cut  the  stdry  short,- 
Nancy,  by  always  having  her  lighted  pipe  in  her  mouth,  and  by 
often  getting  fuddled,  became  rather  of  the  nature  of  a  combos* 
tible;  and  one  day  going  into  Squire  Nesbit's  turf-house,  in- 
stead  of  one  of  the  servants,  set  fire  to  it  with  a  coal  from  her 

?ipe,  and  it  was  burnt,  with  all  its  fine  stables,  to  the  ground, 
^im  exerted  himself  so  much  to  put  out  the  fire,  that  lie  was 
overheated,  and  caught  a  fever;  and  notwithstanding  Dick  Fahy 
the  horse-doctor  bled  him,  and  Madge  Doran  gave  him  warm  afe 
with  liquor  in  it  to  raise  his  heart,  and  his  room  was  so  full  of 
neighbours,  who  came  to  talk  to  him  and  keep  up  hisspirHSf 
that  you  could  hardly  turn  round,  (alt  which  would  certam** 
]y  have  cured  him  if  his  <tme  (as  old  Katty'said)  had  not  beeo 
come,-^)  Poor  Tim  died,  sure  enough.;  and  what  could  his  poor 
broken-hearted  widow  do  with  a  cMn  full  of  fatherless  chB^n' 
but  just  take  a  little  drop  to  keep  life  in  her,  and  make  her  for* 
get  her  trouble  ?  In  short,  Nancy  ruined  her  health  by  whiskey* 
and  soon  followed  Tim  to  the  grave.  ' 

Her  character  cannot  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the  warn- 
ing which  Rose  drew  firom  her  friend's  fate,  for  the  use  of  tlwir 
own  daughter  Betty* 

"  Nancy  was  a  fine,  lively  young  girl,  but  her  fault  was  idf^eiiMi^ 
She  would  not  stay  in  a  good  service,  because  she  had  a  gootd  deal 
to  do ;  then  she  got  into  anotlier  where  she  had  a  great  deal  ^t^mre. 
She  did  not  do  as  much  as  a  poor  woman  had  a  righi^  to  do  la  her 
own  cabin,  and  she  worked  harder  as  a  char-woman  than  sbeV  Mfid 
do  at  home.     She  did  not  exert  herself  under  her  troubleJL  W 

*  ^fiu  £<)gevarth  informs  ui,  that  in  Ireland  rig-ht  and  rea99n  are  often  u\ 
8f  noiiyiAOU8  tenpa,  as  for  example :  **  A  good  ri)(ht  the  boj  has  to  be  tick,  fJ 
nerer  spai*cd  himself  early  or  late,  any  way."  **The  house  had  a  good  rigt 
come  down,  was  it  not  a  hundred  years  old  }^  **  That  stool  had  a  t^ght  to  id 
me,  for  I  made  it  every  inrh  *'  *<  That  saw  had  a  right  to  be  a  eood  one,  for  1 
a  great  prioC)  and  twice  rs  much  a«  eTer  it  was  worth,  any  how.'* 
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looked  for  eomfort  to  what  was  not  comfort.  She  took  to  tobacco 
when  she  lost  her  little  boy,  and  to  whiskey  when  she  lost  her  hus- 
band. Her  indolence  in  not  getting  him  inoculated  caused  the 
child*s  death ;  by  her  smoking  she  set  Mr.  Nesbit's  place  on  fire ; 
his  overworking  himself  to  put  it  out,  was  the  means  of  her  husband's 
death ;  and  drinking  whiskey  brought  herself  to  the  grave.  And  now, 
Betty,  I  don't  rip  up  those  things  to  make  tittle  of  poor  Nancy,  but 
to  show  you  how  much  it  stands  every  young  girl  upon  to  get  into 
the  way  of  working,  to  look  more  to  pleasing  her  friends  than  to 
pleasing  herself,  See.  &e.— <"  P.  266. 

Nancy  and  Tim  are  evidently  intended  by  our  antfaor  as  the 
true  representatives  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  by  whose  fote  they 
are  to  take  warning.  Rose  is  the  splendid  exception  by  the 
example  of  whose  more  imaginary  standard  of  excellence  they 
are  instructed  to  profit.  Nothing  can  well  be  more  interesting 
than  tbe  detail  of  the  history  of  Rose  and  Jem,  and  we  strongly 
recommend  its  perusal  to  our  readers  in  the  original  work  ;  but 
as  we  have  a  practical  inference  or  two  to  draw  from  the  actital 
state  o(  the  Irish  peasantry,  as  it  is  here  exhibited,  we  shaU  con- 
tent oorselves  with  a  brief  sketch  of  their  adventures,  merely 
resting  upon  those  points  which  are  necessary  to  complete  the 
picture  of  manners  which  we  wish  to  lay  before  our  readers. 

Rose  and  Jem  did  not  marry  till  they  had  something  to  (he 
fore  (t.  e.  beforehand.)  And  they  did  not  wait  long ;  for  Jem 
was  /^naighty  industrious  entirely^'*  and  on  his  guard  against 
spending;  and  as  Rose  ^'had  a  liking  for  Jem  all  along,  she  still 
thought  of  making  a  little  provisioo  for  housekeeping,  and  bought 
wool  and  had  it .  spuQ,  and  wove  for  blankets,  and  more  times 
she  bou£;ht  flax,  and  got  linen  made,"  so  they  began  the  world 
well.  She  always  kept  her  cottage  neat  and  cleaa^  brought  ^up 
her  children  in  the  fear  of  God,  and  the  love  of  one  another,  ami 
by  her  admirable  prudence  and  good  temper,  entirely  cured  her 
boaband  of  those  propensities,  which,  by  aU  accounts,  are  the 
most  difficult  to  eradicate  from  the  Irish  disposition,  viz.  a  love 
for  drinking  and  fighting.  We  recommend  the  following  recipe 
to  ladies  in  all  ran^  of  life : 

"  Tim.  Sure  you  are  no  drunkard  Jem ! 

*^Jenu  1  hope  not;  yet  what  else  can  I  bfe  called  after  what  has 
happened  1  I  am  something  given  that  way,  and  if  t  had  not  such  a 
wife  I  might  be  bad  enough. 

**  lY/M.  I  suppose  Rose  advises  you  a  great  deal. 

^  Jem.  No,  she  never  said  much  to  me  about  my  misbehaviour, 
at  the  worst  of  times ;  but  when  I  came  home  she  was  always  sure 
to  ,be  in  the  way,  to  look  pleasantly,  to  have  the  cabin  floor  clean, 
and  the  ashes  swept  up  j  and  to  have  my  hit  laid  out  ao  neat  and 
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so  eomfortAbl^,  tkat  I  Kked  iiome  better  ihsoi  any  other  plue.**' 
P.  123. 

In  this  manner  she  cured  bim  of  driakiiig ;  and  it  was  odj 
tbe  same  priacipie^  difierefidjr  modified,  ^t  waa  applied  t# 
fightiDg. 

**  Tim.  Ob,  Jem !  I  waa  sonj  I  was  not  at  the  fair  to  hack  jwfe 
Was  jour  head  BMich  cut  T  But  next  fair  I  suppose  you  wili  be  evfii 
with  BUI  Dugau.  4 

.  *^  Jem.  Ohy  no,  Tim,  I  hare  done  i  I  would  not  go  throng|i  all  I  ^ 
since  Saturday  again,  for  my  hat  fall  of  gmneas. 

"  Thn.  Why,  was  your  head  so  bad  ? 

^Jem.  i  did  not  care  about  my  heait;  only  I  frightened  my  poor 
woman  so  when  J  came  in  all  bloody* 

•*  Tim^  And  did  she  scold  you  T 

**Jem.  No,  Rose  never  scolds.  She  cried  Uiought  and  I  knew 
it  was  not  for  my  head  only,  but  that  I  should  make  a  Uackgoard  eT 
myself;  but  she  never  said  ^  Jem,  why  did*  you  do  thait  V  Ead  notl 
the  greatest  luck  ift  the  world  not  to  do  as  that  ualbrtuBate  DeBnin 
Bro^alldid? 

**  Tim.  How  was  that  T  I  don't  know  about  it? 

*^  Jrm.  Denny  was  a  great  fellow  at  fairs,  and  rery  bullyiag  and 
overbearing,  especially  whea  in  fiqaor,  and  no  one  dared  to  stand 
before  him*  But  poor  Phik  Dog^erty  would  not  be  crow'd  over  by 
him ;  and  about  as  silly  » thing  as  our  potatoes,  they  fell  oat  at  ii» 
fair,  and  set  to  fighting ;.  and  Denny  hit  Phik  on  the  head  with  his 
unlucky  MUala,  and  it  is  a  folly  to  talk,  he  killed  Phil,  stone  dead. 
Phit's  people  went  to  a  justitteyand  Denny  was  take-up,  put  into  jail, 
and  tried  for  his  life. 

'*  Tim.  Did  he  get  oftT  Sore  it  was  not  murder. 

**Jim.  Indeed  but  it  was  brought  in  murder,  Cor  there  was  a  ^uar> 
rel  before ;  and  poor  Denny  was  hanged.  The  poor  creature  ex- 
pected his  life  to  the  very  last,  and  when  he  found  it  was  all  ovei^ 
why  then  the  stout-hectorihg  buck,  that  did  not  care  a  chew  of  lobae- 
€o  for  any  one,,  was  so  cut  dowa  at  once,  that  he  conld  not  stand  Jto 
have  the  baiter  pi^  on  hi»  neck.  Indeed,  some  thought  he  di«4  be- 
fore he  was  turned  otS.  And  now  that  unfortunate  boy  had  no  notioft 
of  killing  Phil,  wheahe  struck  him  that  unlucky  blow.  B^  oh!  the 
drink!  the  drink! 

Miss  Edgeworth  informs  us,  that  the  morning  after  fair  day,  an 
Ml  Irish  country  town,  tbe  neighbouring  magistrate  ha»a  crowdeid 
levee,  thrusting  themselves  into  bis  honour's  prisenct  to  gA 
justice.  *^Plase  your  honour  see  this  cut  on  my  head;  iijs 
what  I  was  last  night  kilt  andinurdered  by  Terrence  MHJratb 
there.'' 

^Plase  your  honour  I  never  lifted  my  hand  against  him>ep(sd 
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or  bad  at  aU,  at  all,  as  all  the  witnesses  here  will  prove  for  me  on 
oath,  BO  they  will.'*  **  Plase  your  hoaour  if  you'll  just  take  my 
examinatioDS  again  him/' 

We  shall  close  our  extracts  with  a  very  touching  dialogue 
which  seems  to  have  been  the  favourite  passage  of  the  Gsir  anno* 
tator ;  and  truly  we  think  that  heart  must  either  be  a  very  faulty 
alembic,  or  must  distil  blood  of  a  more  black  and  glutinous  na- 
ture than  common,  which  does  not  separate  and  send  up  to  the 
eyes  a  clear  drop  or  two  on  perusing  the  passage.  Let  us  con- 
template the  sober,  sensitive,  and  religious  Rose,  who,  by  pa- 
tience, self-dentai,  aind  affectionate  attention,  had  reformed  her 
husband,  brought  up  her  children  in  virtuous  habits,  in  love  and 
doty  to  their  parents,  and  in  affection  to  each  other,  who  by  her 
own  industry  and  economy  had  raised  aroimd  her  a  comfort- 
able little  property,  which  she  hoped  to  see  enjoyed  and  improved 
by  her  children,  and  then  let  us  view  her  reaping  the  fair  reward 
of  her  virtuous  exertions,  in  the  maoner  most  deltghtfol  to  such  a 
iM>therV  heart 

DIALOGUE  XLL 

Spinning  Mo/cfc* 

«Ro5e.  Welcome,  my  dearBetty«  I  seeby  whatyonhaTc  brought 
with  you,  that  you  liave  won  the  premium  for  spinning  at  Belmour 
Hall,  and  I  am  as  rejoiced  as  you  can  be  for  your  life.  I  wish  your 
father  was  come  in ! 

^  Betty.  Oh !  mother,  how  Tm  obliged  to  you !  and  Tommy,  Vm 
obliged  to  you  for  carrying  the  wheel  home  for  me.  I  hope  I'll  spin 
you  a  diirt  oitR. 

^  Tommy.  1  don't  doubt  your  goodness,  Betty,  and  I  am  sorry  ever 
r  Texcd  you.  If  I  could  carry  t^^enty  wheels  it  would  not  be  enough 
for  what  you  do  for'me. 

^*  Rose,  Oh !  that's  better  than  all  the  rest  to  see  my  children  love 
one  another !    Now,  Betty,  let  us  hear  all  about  the  spinning  match. 

^*  BeltTi/.  I'm  sure  it  was  a  fine  sight  to  see  twenty  wheels  settled 
io  the  lawn  in  a  half-round,  aH  going  at  once.  Mrs.  Belmour  herself 
came  out,  and  walked  round  by  the  spinners,  and  spoke  to  every  one 
there,  so  free  and  so  pleasant ;  and,  Oh !  how  beautiful  she  looked, 
when  she  stood  by  Cicely  Brennan,  who  is  so  lame  of  one  hand,  that 
ilie  was  almost  afraid  to  venture  at  all ;  till  Mrs.  Belmour  told  her,  it 
was  not  who  spun  fastest,  but  who  spun  best,  was  to  be  looked  to; 
and  sure  enough  she  got  a  premium.  But  wh^i  we  had  spun  two 
ftours,  and  laid  our  spools  on  the  table,  oh,  how  our  hearts  beat  I  I 
know  mine  did,  when  Mrs.  Belmour  called  us  up ;  and  I  could  not 
tell  you  how  her  fine  black  eyes  danced  in  her  head :  and  the  tears 
flood  in  them  for  all  that;  and  she  smiled  so  sireetlv;  and  looketl  as 
if  she  was  the  happiest  creature  in  the  world. 
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'<  Rose.  O  Betty,  I  never  wish  to  be  rich,  but  when  I  see  sudi  ladiei 
as  her  that  can  make  so  many  people  happy,  and  are  eo  willing  t9 
doit. 

"  Betty.  We  stood  before  Mrs.  Belmour  while  the  judge  examined 
the  thread ;  and  when  she  called  me  to  her  and  gave  me  the  wheel, 
and  the  cloak,  and*  the  cap,  with  her  own  hand,  sure  I  did  not  know 
where  I  was  standing,  nor  what  I  said !  but  1  know  she  wished  me  jof^ 
and  bid  me  use  ray  wheel  well 

^^Rose.  Well,  my  dear  Betty,  I  must  wish  you  joy  too,  though  i 
can't  do  it  so  genteelly  as  Mrs.  Belmour. 

^*  Betty.  Oh!  mother,  honey,  1  think  more  of  your  commendaiim 
than  the  lady's  itself,  though  she  is  so  grand,  and  so  beautiful,  andso 
good ;  and  it  is  you  I  am  obliged  to  for  my  cloak,  my  wheel,  ando^ 
cap.  If  you  had  not  taught  me  to  spin,  and  watched  to  make  me  spin 
sm  even  tliread,  I  might  have  come  off  with  no  premium,  or  have  been 
ashamed  to  go  at  all.'' 

We  have  now  6nisbed  our  extracts^  and  although  we  have  not 
been  able  to  quote,  or  even  to  allude  to,  the  twentieth  part  of  (he 
entertaining  passages  in  this  interesting  work,  we  trust  that  we 
have  in  some  degree  elucidated  the  benevolent  intention  of  the 
authors.  The  evil  has  been  set  forth,  and  the  antidote  plainly 
pointed  out.  The  bane,  a  lazy  and  ignorant  peasantry ;  the  an- 
tidote,  good  example,  fostered  and  encouraged  by  the  notice  and 
protec lion  of  the  higher  orders. 

But  how  does  Ireland  stand  in  these  respects  ? 

The  Irish  gentlemiMi,  to  whose  pamphlet  we  have  before  re- 
ferred^  states,  that  ^' The  nobility  and  affluent  gentry  spend  nnicb 
er  all  of  their  fortunes  or  time  in  England  ;  leaving  tneir  places 
to  be  filled  in  Uie  country  by  hired  agents ;  in  the  c^,  by  a  ple- 
beian aristocracy  :  the  former,  solely  engaged  in  increasing  and 
collecting  rents,  can  have  little  conciliatory  power  with  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  the  influence  of  the  latter  tends  rather  to  increase  than 
diminish  the  political  danger.'' 

^*  A  great  evil :  not  because  the  country  is  drained  by  remit* 
tances,  but  because  she  is  widowed  of  her  natural  protectors. 
The  loss  is  not  of  money,  but  manners ;  not  of  wealth,  but  of  civi- 
lization  and  peace.''  The  parochial  clergy,  so  great  a  link  to  the 
chain  of  society  in  England,  who  alone  are  sufficient,  when  they 
do  their  duty,  to  preserve  peace,  order,  and  contentment  amoif 
the  lower  orders,  can  fulfil  no  such  office  in  Ireland.  *^  Ireland 
is  divided  into  2,500  parishes,  melted  doivn  into  1 ,200  benefices, 
on  which  there  are  about  1,000  churches.  The  1,200  beneficed 
clergy  of  these  2,500  parishes,  where  arc  they?  one- third  of 
them  are  nol/esident— absentees  from  their  duties,  and  mortmaio- 
crs  upon  the  land.*'  **  The  law  has  never  thoroughly  mingled 
itself  with  Ireland;  there  lately  were,  periiaps  still  are,  districts 
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imperrions  to  the  king's  writs ;  casttesYortified  against  the  sfaeriflT; 
and  legal  estates  invaded  by  force  of  arms  ;^  contumacies,  not 
Frequent  indeed,  but  from  which  an  in<(uirer  will  deduce,  notun- 
fairly,  ordinary  disrespect  for  the  law.  This  in  civil  cases :  in 
criminal,  (how  large  a  share  of  our  jurisprudence,)  witnesses  not 
uafrequently  suborned,  intimidated,  or  murdered  ;  juries  subdued; 
felons  acquitted :  in  common  transactions,  the  administration  by 
justices  of  the  peace  sometimes  partial,  generally  despised  and 
unsatisfactory/'  **  The  blame  is  not  easily  apportionefl ;  much 
B  to  the  pride  and  folly  of  the  gentry ;  much  in  (he  native  per* 
Terseness  of  the  people ;  much  in  the  indifference  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  something  in  an  indiscreet  nomination  of  magistrates."  The 
effect,  however,  is  easily  ascertained,  and  we  refer  to  the  following 

Picture  of  servility,  which  we  suppose  caimot  be  exceeded  in 
oland  or  in  Russia,  as  a  specimen* 

**  As  your  honour  plases."  "  Sure  whatever  your  honour  decrees 
me."  "  Its  not  for  the  like  of  us  to  be  speaking  to  your  honour^s  ho- 
nour." "Fd  let  your  honour  walk  over  me,  before  I'd  say  a  word, 
good  or  bad.*--Edgeworth's  Notes,  p.  332. 

Again: 

"Plase  your  honour,  I  know  it  was  not  the  tree  that  I  cut,  that 
turned  your  honour  a^ain  me ;  tho*  I  beg  your  honour's  pardon  for 
that  samci  which  I  did,  not  knowing  it  was  on  your  honour's  land 
at  all;  for  I  thought  it  was  on  the  mearing  betwixt  you  and  counsel- 
lor Flannigan,  that  voted  agauist  your  honour,  else  I  would  never 
baFe  touched  it,  had  I  known  it  was  your  honour's ;  and  this  b  what 
them  thatinformed  c^am  me  to  your  honour  knew  as  well  as  myjself 
and  heller.  But  plase  your  honour  it  was  not  the  cutting  that  donny 
stick  of  a  tree  that  set  your  honour  again  me,  I  am  sure  and  sinsible^ 
for  it  was  what  your  hcmour  was  tmtUiy  concerning  what  I  said  about 
voting  for  your  honour^syrtW,  by  one  in  the  parish  of  Killospugbrone, 
that  had  a  spite  again  me  since  last  Holentide  was  two  year,  on  ac- 
count of  a  foal  of  mine,  that  he  went  and  swore  kicked  his  cousin's 

*  A  gentleman  of  the  name  of  0*Connbr,  descended  from  a  monarch  of  Ireland, 
Ux>k  it  into  his  head  that  he  had  a  better  right  to  a  certain  estate  than  the  real  own-  . 

er,  whone  title  was  as  just  and  legal  as  that  of  the  Duke  of  Bedfortl  to  the  domain  of  j 

Woborn.    Possessed  with  this  notion,  Mr.  0*ConTior  collected  several  hnndred  j 

peasants,  armed  with  muskets  and  pitchforks,  placed  himself  at  their  head,  and  ao- 
taallj  took  possession  of  the  lnn<t  in  qnestion ;  which  he  held  until  he  was  ejected  b^  / 

Mpertor  force.    Yet  no  prosecution  was  ever  carried  on  against  him,  or  any  of  his  / 

fbllower8>  for  this  act  of  violence ;  and  this  proceeding  was  countenanced  by  many 
persons  above  the  condition  of  peasants,  who  actually  furnished  O'Connor's  adhe- 
rents with  provisions.  If  that  expedition  had  succeeded^  it  was  the  intention  of  many 
others  to  have  recovered  estates  in  the  same  summary  way.  Our  readers  will  of 
couese  conclude,  we  suppose,  that  aU  this  happened  a  century  or  two  ago.  It  is  a 
fact  wen  known  to  have  happened  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  in  the  year  1786; 
^d  the  detail  is  to  be  found  in  the  records  of  the  Irish  parttameut. 
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mare,  comiog  from  the  fair  of  Tabfoerscaoayan ;  which,  plase  jrMr 
honour,  he  did  not  kick  no  more  than  myself  stendiog  h<Bte  ffideAl^ 
plateyonr  honour,  did;  buihe,  on  account  of  that  kick  she  got*-*  •  - 
<*Sbe!  Wiio? 

'' The  mare^  plage  four  honour.    Hehadagrudgeii^aifiiQe* 
"He!  Who?  i  ,4 

**  The  man  from  the  parish  of  Kilfospugbrooe  I  was  telling  yoiirJ|» 
Hour  of,  that  owned  the  mare  that  was  kicked  by  the  foal,  plas^  yo« 
honour,  coming  from  the  fair  of  TubberscanaTan ;  am)  which  was.  the 
whole  reason  entirely  of  his  informing  again  me  about  that  swUck^ti 
tree;  and  it  was  just  that  made  him  strive  so  to  belie  me  behind  my 
back,  to  turn  your  honour,  that  was  my  only  depindmcey  again  iniA 
Bad  luck  to  him !  and  all  belonging  to  him  for  rogues,  and  tbfeves,  m 
slanderers,  as  they  are,  saving  your  honour^s  favour,  and  ever  was,  and 
will  be;  and  alt  their  breed,  seed|  and  generationyiind  that*B  no  Bii» 
der  any  how.''— P.  340.  ''• 

This  is  precisely  the  sort  of  slave  who,  if  the  spring  oT  0{jpre^ 
Bion  were  suddenly  unbent,  or  anapt  in  sunder  by  rebellioo,  wouM^ 
without  ceremony  or  compunction,  riot  in  the  blood  of  liim,  be- 
fore  whom  he  had  been  previously  induced  to  crmge;  and  w^ 
for  ourselves,  should  omen  prefer  the  security  to  be  derived 
frotn  contented  independence,  which  knows  its  rtghta,  and  ^ 
at  all  times  fearlessly  assert  them  in  the  face  of  power  or  oppre^ 
mod*  '[ 

All  this  cries  aloud  for  reformation ;  but  it  is  evident  that  man/ 
more  years  than  we  can  now  afford  of  anarchy  and  turbulence  1(1 
Ireland  must  necessarily,  on  the  present  system,  pass  over  omt 
heads,  before  the  evil  can  be  completely  removed.  Sonaethicig 
however,  and  that  very  essential,  we  are  persuaded,  may  be  iif* 
mediately  done^  We  are  pretty  confident  that  an  improved  spipt 
might  be  infused,  by  judicious  measures,  into  the  resident  geotiyi 
into  that  numerous  class,  which,  not  rich  enough  to  coauneoee 
absentees,  have  in  truth  the  principal  local  authority  of  4he  cooih 
try  in  their  hands. 

Cursory  Remarks  oti  Corptdtnce.    By  a  Member  of  Ike  Stjgat 
College  of  Surgeons. 


[[From  the  Montblj  Mirror.] 


"  I7«  whole  Dtdy  of  MarC^  recommends,men  "not  to^ 
Ihelr  bdlieSy  to  go  smart ;"  but  it  is  in  the  sense  there  intenu.^ 
and  in  another,  too  much  practised.     Not  to  be  able  to  dip  into 
a  good-sized  eel-skin  is  no\v  to  be  out  of  the  faduon-^Hmt  bdkii 
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ate  straightened  with  steel  plates  to  the  great  injury  of  their  healtb> 
and  our  beaux  wear  staya  till  their  bodies  seem  as  little,  and  a3 
lea%  as  tber  wits.  These  tricks,  however,  are  the  invention  of 
My  and  affectation  ;  and  though  they  may  make  the  appearance, 
cannot  produce  the  reality — a  healthy  body  (ooderateiy  loaded 
with  flesh.  The  tract  before  us  professes  to  show  how  this  de- 
sirable object  is  to  be  obtained,  and,  had  it  touched  on  the  fashions 
nbov^  mentioned,  would  certainly  have  deemed  them  no  fit  in- 
^dfents  in  the  recipe  proposed. 

The  author,  who  has  written  an  entertaining  and  interesting 
pamphlet  on  Corpulence,  and  its  cure,  prefaces  his  remarks  with 
this  observation : 

"As  it  is  probable,  that  the  following  pages  may  chiefly  attract  the 
attention  of  those  whose  ^  em  bon  poinf  appearance  denotes  good 
temper,  no  apology  need  be  made  for  offering  a  few  observations  to 
ft^  consideration."    P.  3. 

We  dhidl  now  afford  our  readers  the  advantage  of  some  of  the 
most  important  and  amusing  extracts. 

''If  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  the  refinement  of  modem  times, 
bare  tended  to  banish  plague  and  pestilence  from  our  cities,  they 
hare  probably  introduced  to  us  the  whole  train  of  nervous  disorders, 
and  increased  the  frequency  of  corpulence. 

"  Hollingshed,  whp  lived  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  speaking  of 
the  increase  of  luxury  in  those  days,  notices  '  the  multitude  of  chim- 
neys lately  erected ;  whereas,  in  the  sound  remembrance  of  some  old 
men,  there  were  not  above  two  or  three,  if  so  many,  in  mdst  apland- 
jA  towns  of  the  realm.'  How  far  corpulence  has  kept  pace  with  the 
iiamber  of  chimneys,  I  pretend  not  to  determine;  certiain  it  is,  that 
floningshed  and  his  cotemporaries,  furnish  no  account  of  the  front  of 
a  hoitte,  or  the  windows,  being  taken  away,  to  let  out,  to  an  untimely 
grave,  some  unfortunate  victim,  too  ponderous  to  be  brought  down  the 
•taircase. 

**  The  English  nation  has  at  all  times  been  as  famous  for  beef  as  her 
Bons  have  been  celebrated  for  bravery ;  and  that  they  understood 
good  living  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  we  may  learn  from  Cssar,  who, 
«¥«*king  of  the  diet  of  the  Britons,  ^ays,  *  Lacte  et  came  vivunt.* 

"  It  has  been  conjectured  by  some,  that  for  one  fat  person  in  France 
or  Spain,  there  ;are  a  hundred  in  England.  I  shall  leave  to  others 
to  detennine  the  fairness  of  such  a  calculation. 

"That  we  may,  however,  approach,  or  even  exceed  it,  no  one  will 
^Miht,  who  reflects  on  the  increasing  improvements  in  the  art  of  graz- 
i08,and  the  condescension  of  some  modem  physicians,  who  have  add- 
ed the  culmary  department  to  the  practice  of  physic.  And  it  ought 
Qoltobeomitted,  amongst  the  great  events  of  the  present  era,  that 
t^eombnied  effbrts  of  nature,  produced  hi  the  jubilee  year  1 809,  thi^ 
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fattest  ox  and  most  cotpulefit  m^  erer  heard  of  in  Ibe  history  of  Hit 
world. 

**  It  is  undoubtedly  a  singalar  eircumBtance,  that  a  disease  which' had 
been  thought  characteristic  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island^  shoiild 
have  been  «o  little  attended  to.  Dr.  Thomas  Short,  in  1727,  publiBh; 
ed  a  Discoorse  on  iDorpnlency ;  which,  with  a  small  pamphlet  by  Del 
Flemyng,  and  some  occasional  remarks  in  a  few  systematic  woi^ 
will,  I  believe,  be  found  to  comprise  alt  that  has  been  said  by  thcfptty- 
sicians  of  this  country,  on  what  Dr.  Fothergill  termed  ^annost  sinsni' 
bwdiseadeJ 

'^  in  answer  to  this  we  may  be  tokl  that  sufficient  has  been  wriilmr 
for  any  man  to  be  his  own  physician  in  tins  complaint,  wad  tSm!tr^U> 
regime  maigre*  and  Dr.  Radcliffe's  advice,  of  keeping  *  the  etb« 
opi::n,  and  tu£  MOUTH  .SHUT,'  cootains  the  whole  secret  <A  Ibecv^^ 
P.  5— 8-  '  -. 

The  omentum^  situated  in  the  front  of  the  abdomen^ 

<'  H  generally  known  by  the  term  caul,  and  is  a  eonspicvoos  iUJi)^[ 
tacle  of  fat  in  elderly  people.  In  a  healthy  state  it  seldom  wcl^s  tofcffe 
than  half  a  pound,  but  it  has  been  found  increased  to  many  M&od^ 
Boerhaave  mentions  a  case  of  a  man  whose  belly  grew  so  Uove  (fast 
he  was  obliged  to  have  it  suppotted  by  a  sash ;  and  had  a  ptece  of 
the  table  cut  out  to  enable  him  to  reach'  it  with  his  hands:  Afttf 
death  the  omentum  weighed  thirty  pounds."  P.  IS. 

^  A  preternatural  accumulation  of  fat  in  this  part,  cannot  fail  to  hb^* 
pede  the  free  exercise  of  the  animal  functions.  Respiration  b  pe^ 
formed  imperfectly,  and  with  difficulty ;  and  tlie  power  of  taking  ex^ 
ercise  is  almost  lost ;  added  to  which,  from  the  general  pressure  oh 
the  large  blood  vessels,  the  circulation  through  them  is  obstractell, 
,  and  consequently  the  accumulation  of  blood  is  increased  in  those  parts 
where  there  is  no  fat,  as  the  brain,  lungs,  &lc.  Hence  we  find  the 
pulse  of  fat  people  weaker  than  in  others,  and  from  these  circumstan- 
ces, also,  we  may  easily  understand  how  the  corpulent  grow  dUi| 
sleepy,  and  indolent"  P.  14. 

"  The  predisposition  to  corpulency  varies  in  different  persons.  In 
some  it  exbts  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  considerable  secretion  of  "fiit 
will  take  place,  notwithstanding  strict  attention  to  the  habits  of  tifes 
and  undeviating  modecation  in  the  gratification  of  the  af^etite.  Sodr 
a  disposition  is  generally  connate,  very  often  hereditary;  and  when* 
accompanied,  as  it  frequently  is,  with  that  easy  state  of  mind,  deoo>r 
minated '  good  humour,*  wliich,  in^the  fair  sex,  Mr.  Pope  tells  us^      - 

• '  teaches  charms  to  last, 

Still  makes  new  concjuests  and  maintains  the  last.^ 
Or  when,  in  men,  the  temper  b  cadt  in  that  happy  mould  whi^  JHr* 
Hume  so  cheerfully  gratulates  himself  upon  possessing,  and  consldeif 
as  more  Uian  equivalent  to  a  thousand  a  year,  *the  habit  of  lookitf 
at  every  thing  on  its  favourable  side'— corpulency  must  ensi^ 
P.  16,  17. 
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^HocbBletp^amla  aedentaiy  \l£e,  greatly  assbU  Thus  we  find 
persons  who  hare  been  long  confined  to  their  rooms,  from  any  ac- 
cidenl  not  hiterfering  with  the  digestiTe  powers,  usually  grow  cor- 
pulent* I  lately  attended  a  gentleman,  about  thirty-five  yt^ars  of  age, 
0^  a  thin  spare  habit,  who  bad  fte  misfortune  to  rupture  tlie  tendon 
AchiUisc'  In  the  course  of  three  months  he  increased  so  much  iq 
sisBfv  that  a  coat  which  sat  loosely  on  him  before  he  met  with  his  ac- 
cid(»iC|  would  not  meet  to  button,  by  nine  or  ten  inches."  P.  18. 

He  proceeds  to  remarks  on  the  means  of  cure;  first  taking  a 
4tgbt .  view  of  the  various  medicines  that  have  at  diflferent  times 
been  recommended  as  specifics. 

OflBfioa  AmreRanus,  to  whose  diligence  in  collecting  the  opinions  of 
preceding  writers  we  are  much  indebted,  mentions  two  ways  of  curing 
Ais  complaint;  by  taking  food  that  has  little  nutrition  in  it,  or  by  ob- 
serving certidn  rules  of  exercise.  He  enjoins  the  patient*to  ride  on 
horseback,  or  take  a  sea  voyage,  to  read  aloud,  and  to  give  the  limbs 
motion  by  walking  quickly.  He  reconunends  the  body  to  be  sprin- 
k^  with  sand,  and  rubbed  with  a  coarse  dry  towel.  Sweating  is  to  be 
produced  by  the  aid  of  stoves  and  the  warm  bath.  Sometimes  the 
cold  bath  is  to  be  used,  to  strengthen  and  invigorate  the  body.  He 
orders  the  patient  to  be  covered  with  hot  sand,  and  to  be  put  into 
medicated  waters,  after  having  been  in  the  sweating  bath,  and  then 
to  be  sprinkled  with  salt,  or  rubbed  with  pulveriEed  nitre  He  is  to 
drink  little,  and  acid  wines  should  be  mixed  with  his  liquors.  His 
food  is  to  be  chiefly  made  with  bran ;  vegetables  of  all  kinds ;  a  very 
nnall  quantity  of  animal  food,  and  that  is  to  be  dry  and  fipee  Drom 
fitt.  He  advises  very  tittle  sleep,  and  positively  forbids  it  after  meals. 
He  eqndemns  the  practice  of  bleeding,  and  particularly  objects  to 
vomiting  after  supper,  so  much  recommended  by  his  predecessors**" 
P.  19,  20. 

Borrelli  recommended  chewing  tobacco,  but  Etmuller  thought 
U  had  a  tendency  to  produce  consumption. 

^Few  filings  have  been  more  generally  administered  in  the  cure 
<^oorpuleoey,  than  acids  of  various  kinds.  The  emaciating  proper- 
ties of  acid  liquors,  particularly  vinegar,  are  very  well  kqown.  It  is 
ttid,  that  the  famous  Spanish  general,  Chiapin  Viteilis,  well  known' in 
^e  time  he  lived  for  his  enormous  size,  reduced  himself  sofely  by 
drinkittg  of  vinegar  to  such  a  degree  timt  he  could  fold  his  skin  ronnd 
his  body."  P.  20,21. 

A  natural  ptlisse  !  In  countries  where  cider  is  dnmk  as  a  be- 
YMge,  the  inhabitants  are  leaner  than  in  those  where  beer  is  the 
ttttnnon  liquor. 

Soap  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr»  Flemyng. 
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<<  A  worthy  aequuntance  ot  wme^  (says  tbe  doctor,)  a  jadlchnti 
and  experienced  physician,  in  bis  younger  days,  had  been  very  ma^kwe^ 
and  used  much  exercise  both  on  foot  and  on  horseback,  and  for  many 
years,  seemed  as  little  liable  to  con^ulency  as  most  peofrie.*;  ]^  in- 
sensible  degrees,  as  he  diminished  his  daily  labours,  £Mn08«,.elit4e 
upon  him  and  kept  increasing,  insomuch,  that  when  1  met  with  him 
about  six  years  ago,  I  found  him  in  the  greatest  (^stress,  through  Coi^ 
pulency,  of  any  person,  not  exceeding  middle  age,  I  ever  knew-t^,. 
was  obliged  to  ride  from  house  to  house,  to  visit  his  patients  in 
town  where  he  practised,  being  quite  unable  to  walk  a  hiiiid 
yards  at  a  stretch ;  and  was,  in  no  small  degree,  lethar^c.**  P.  2^^  \ 

He  began  his  cleanly  remedy  in  July,  1754,  at  which  time  Ibe 
weighed  twenty  stone  eleven  pounds«  He  took  every  iiigbt»,at 
bed-time,  a  quarter  of  an  ounpe  of  common  home-oHHle  cas0f 
soap,  dissolved  in  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  soft  water ;  in  about  ^ro 
or  three  months  he  felt  more  fr^om,  and  in  August,  1756,  *  ka 
bulk  was  reduced  two  whole  stone  weight,  and  he  could  waft  a 
mile  with  pleasure.*'  P-  24. 

Dr.  Darwin  was  of  opinion  that  salt,  or  salted  meat,  was  mofe 
efficacious  than  «oap — and  many  would  probably  prefer  it!  Dr. 
Culien  was  against  vinegar  and  soap,  as  being  likely  to  prove  worse 
than  the  disease,  , 

^^Nor,"  says  our  author,  "will  any  of  the  other  medicaments  pro- 
posed afford  better  prospects  of  success.  As  auxiliaries,  iktrf  may 
occasionally  be  useful,  but  the  only  certain  and  permanent  relief,  ik 
to  be  sought  in  a  rigid  abslemwusness,  and  a*strict  and  con^ant  at- 
tention to  diet 

*'  It  has  been  well  obsenred  by  an  e3;perienced  surgeon,  that  inhe- 
reditary  diseases, '  more  dependence  is  to  be  had  upon  diet  than  me- 
dicine^ and  thatUie  whole  constitution  may  be  changed  by  a  proper 
choice  of  aliment*  "  P.  29,  30, 

**  The  beneficial  alteration  capable  of  being  produced  in  the  hniM|i 
body  by  a  strict  course  of  abstemiousness,  cannot  be  more  remaik* 
ably  exemplified  than  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Wood's  case,  (the  Miller  of 
Billericay,)  as  given  by  the  late  Sir  George  Baker,  in  the  Medical 
Transactions  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians. 

"  Mr.  Wood  had  arrived  at  his  forty-fourth  year,  before  his  COBI- 
plaints  were  sufficiently  serious  to  attract  his  attention,  when  the  Bfe 
of  Cornaro  fortunately  sug^sled  to  him  the  salutary  course  of  Brim; 
he  afterwards  pursued,  by  which,  to  use  his  own  words,  *  he  waf  |B0* 
tamorpbosed  from  a  monster  to  a  person  of  moderate  sire;  frooi  Ae 
condition  of  an  unhealthy,  decrepit  old  man,  to  perfect  healtii,  an^the 
vigour  and  activity  of  youth.' 

*'  He  began  by  using  animal  food  sparingly,  and  leaving  off ) 
liquor,  and  by  degrees  he  brought  himself  to  do  without  any  U 
vyhatevet,  excepting  what  he  took  in  the  form  of  medicine ;  and  latl 
the  whole  of  his  diet  consisted  of  a  pudding  n^ade  of  sea-biscuit ^'flj 
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i!ib  plao,  {t  is  BiippoBed>  he  rtduoed  hkneetf  ten  or  eleven  alone 

DiC  Poftergill,  hjVLcaime  of  vegetable  diet,  performed  the  fol- 
IbWingcure: 

l^  Atjountry  tradesman,  aged  about  thirty,  of  a  short  stature,  and  na- 
gpM/^of  a  fresh,  sangume  complexion,  and  very  fat,  applied  to  me 
»  asafefance.  He  complained  of  perpetual  drowsiness  and  inacavi- 
W;  his  countenance  was  almost  livid,  and  such  a  degree  of  somnolen- 
6r  attended  hhn,that  he  could  scarce  keep  awake  whilst  he  describ- 
ed his  situation.  In  other  respects  he  was  welK 
^•^ndvised  him  immediately  to  quit  all  animal  food,  to  five  solely 
%n  Vegetables,  and  every  thing  prepared  from  them ;  allowed  him  a 
^^Iftssbf  wine,  or  a  little  beer,  occasionally,  bat  chiefly  to  confine  him- 
telf  ta  water.  He  pursued  the  plan  very  scrupuloniay,  loot  his  rednn- 
difertfatf  grew  active  as  usual  in  about  six  months*  I  recommended 
a  perseverance  for  a  few  months  longer,  then  to  allow  hknself  light 
animal  food  once  or  twice  a  week,  and  gradually  to  fall  into  his  usual 
S^o(  living.    He  grew  well,  and  continued  so."  P.  33, 34. 

aV.  ■  .  .        . 

^S)n  the;  other  hand,  an  instance  is  related  of  a  man,  who»  with 
sacculent  nutridaus  vegetable  matteri  increased  his  bulk  to  such 
a  degree 

-  ^  As  to  be  nnable  to  move  about,  and  was  too  big.  to  pass  up  ihj? 
brewhouse  staircase ;  if  by  any  accident  he  fell  down,  he  was  unable 
togetup  again  without  help."  P.  37. 

•'And  in  favour  of  flesh  not  producing  it,  see  this  note  at  p.  39. 

•^ISiere  is  a  remarkable  contrast  to  this  case,  in  the  person  of  a 
French  prisoner  of  war,  who  was  extremely  lean,  though  the  foJlowig 
^to  his  general  consumption  of  one  day. 

*  Raw  Cow's  Udder,  4  /A. 

;*  Raw  Beef    .    .     10  Id. 

Candles     .  .    .      2  Uk 

Total    .    .     16/Zr. 

''  Beside  five  bottles  of  porter. 

*^de  Letter  from  Dr.  Johnson  to  Dr.  Blane,  Medical  and  Physical 
ft«imal,v.in.p.211.»' 

. ..  T^iese,  however,  are  exceptions.  A  vegetable  diet,  exercise, 
MO  abstemiousness,  are  recommended,  as  at  least  a  partial  cure 
Wthe  disease  called /a^  Keep  your  eyes  open,  your  mouth  shut, 
fii  jour  feet  moving,  and  you  will  conquer  the  qoo^plaiot*  He 
<^cludes  thus — 
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*^  To  enlarge  on  the  common  advantages  of  temperanee  b  iimiee«ft- 
sary  I  am  only  desirous  to  show,  by  tliis  cursory  view,  that  the  dinii- 
nufion  of  the  secretion  of  fat,  when  in  excess,  may  be  aUemjfted  mft 
^eiy^  andhas  been  allendtd  with  stuxess.'*^  P.  48. 

So  it  all  comes  to  what  we  have  read  in  Crashaw's  poem,  called 
"Temperance,  or  the  Cheap  Phyaitian."  1652.  Readr 
**That  which  makea  vb  have  no  need 
Of  physick,  that's  phtsick  indeed. 
Wilt  see  a  man,  all  his  own  wealth, 
His  own  musick,  his  own  health ; 
A  man  whose  sober  soul  can  tell 
Horv  to  wear  lur  garments  wel'*- • 
Her  garments,  that  upon  her  sitt 
As  garments  should  daey  dose  and  fitt; 
A  jvcll  doUCd  sotd  ;  tliaVs  not  opprest^  .  .  /  •  »* 

A'or  cuoak'd,  with  what  she  should  be  drest. 
A  soul  sheath'd  in  a  christall  shrine,  "^ 

Through  which  all  her  bright  features  shine; 
A  happy  soul,  that  all  the  waj 
To  Heav'n  rides  in  a  summer's  day. 
Would'st  see  a  man,  whose  well*warm'd  blood  j. 

Bathes  him  in  a  genuine  flood ! 
Wouki'st  see  blith  lookes,  fresh*  cheekea  begu3 
Age  ?     Would'st  see  December  smflc  ? 
W'ould'st  see  nests  of  new  roses  grow 
In  a  bed  of  reverend  snow  ? 
Warm  thoug)its,free  spirits  flattering 
Winter^s  selfe  into  a  spring — 
In  summe,  would'st  see  a  man  that  can 
Live  to  be  oldy  and  still  a  man  ? 
Whose  latest  and  most  leaden  houres 
Fall  with  soft  wings,  stuck  with  soft  flowres ;  -^^ 

And  VI hen  life's  sweet  fable  ends, 
Soul  and  body  part  like  friends ; 
No  quarrels,  murmurs,  no  delay ; 
A  kisse,  a  sigh^  and  so  away — " 
Would'st  see  all  this— be  Tetnperaief 
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BIOORAPBIGAL  NOTICE 

Of  mS  LATE 

MAJOR  MURRAY. 

Thcri  18  nothii^  in  history  or  biograpby  which  lajs  a  stronger 
bold  upon  the  curioaitj,  or  has  more  power  to  excite  the  ioiagi* 
nation  than  the  relation  of  the  adventures  of  bold  and  fortunate 
men,  who,  leaving  their  own  country  forever,  and  breaking  off  every 
early  connexk>n,  force  their  way  to  distinction  and  power  in  a 
bod  of  strangers  by  their  own  active  and  buoyant  spirit,    'the 
Qontrast  between  the  scenes  and   the   habits  of  their  boyhood 
and  youth,  and  those  of  their  maturer  life,  sometimes  dazzles  the 
miiul  with  all  the  wild  splendour  of  Arabian  fiction,  and  sometimes 
fills  the  fancy  with  combinations,  as  ludicrous  as  any  of  the  most 
whimsical  transformations  of  a  pantomime.     For  instance,  I  re- 
collect to  have  i|een  in  some  of  the  earlier  numbers  of  the  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,  published  about  the  period  when  Thomas  Kouli 
Khao,  the  Bonaparte  of  his  age  and  country,  was  the  great  terror 
of  the  Eastern  continent^  a  very  animated  discussion  respecting 
the  birthplace  of  this  upstart  chief;  in  which  one  of  the  writers 
most  stoutly  maiptained,  and  with  some  plausibility  too,  that  his 
Persian  Majesty  was  an  Irishman.     There  is  another  story  of  the 
same  kind,but  better  authenticated,  of  an  interview  between  Lord 
Keith,  and  a  Turkish  Bashaw  of  high  rank,  on  some  important 
public  business.     The  business  of  state  was  transacted  through  an 
interpreter,  whilst  the  bashaw  kept  his  state  with  all  the  dignity 
^d  inflexible  gravity  of  a  true  Mussulman.     When  it  was  finish- 
ed, he  expressed  his  desire  of  a  private  conversation*     The  tent 
was  accordingly  cleared,  when,  to  his  lordship's  utter  astonish- 
inent,  the  bashaw  addressed  him  in  broad  Scotch,  and  inquired 
rfter  his  old  friends  and  relations  m  Aberdeen. 

We  Americans  have  so  much  room  to  ramble  about  and  push 
^ur  fortunes  m  every  direction,  without  going  from  hcnne,  that  we 
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are  but  seldom  tempted  to  this  complete  abandonmeot  of  oat  tOi' 
tive  countrj,  and  our  men  of  talents  rarely  transplant  themselves 
to  a  foreign  soil,  except  in  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  business  or 
pleasure.  There  are,  indeed,  some  few  remarkable  exception^. 
We  have  had  a  Major  General  in  the  French  service,  and  dow 
have  several  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  British.  The  present  prime 
minister  of  Tamahamaba,  the  Peter  the  Great  of  the  Sandwidi 
islands,  is  said  to  be  an  American ;  we  justly  boast  of  the  greatest 
'  artist  of  the  English  school  of  painting  as  our  countryman ;  and 
Count  Rumford,  though  covered  with  honours,  titles,  stars,  and 
ribands,  by  half  the  courts  in  Europe,  could  not,  with  any  face, 
disown  his  Yankee  birth,  as  long  as  he  retained  his  primitive  and 
truly  American  taste  for  Hasty  Pudding.*' 

Another  of  our  countrymen,  the  late  Major  Murray,  whose 
history  is  but  Tittle  known  among  us,  bore  an  important,  and  some- 
times a  distinguished,  part  in  the  public  and  military  transactions 
of  the  eastern  continent,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  last  century. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  but  little  can  be  distinctly  related  con- 
cerning him ;  but  that  little  is  well  worth  preserving. 

James  Lillibridge,  for  that  was  his  real  name,  was  bom  in 
Hhode-Island,  some  time  between  the  years  1 760  and  1770.  The 
history  of  his  early  life  is  not  very  well  known*  It  seems  that  he 
had  been  bound  apprentice  to  some  mechanical  trade,  but  in  coo- 
sequence  of  a  family  quarrel,  and  the  ill  treatment  which  he  receiv- 
ed from  one  of  his  relations,  he  left  his  family  at  an  early  a^ 
changed  his  name  to  Murray,  and  went  to  sea.  After  pursuing 
this  course  of  life  for  several  years,  he  happened  to  arrive  at 
Tranquebar,  on  the  coast  of  Coromaudel,  some  time  in  the  year 
1790,  where,  learning  that  the  Mahratta  chiefs,  and  others  of  the 
Indian  princes,  were  anxious  to  procure  European  officers  to  I^ 
and  discipline  their  troops,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  jealousy  $ii 
strict  precautions  of  the  British  government,  many  French  ad- 
diers  of  fortune,  and  others,  had  already  entered  their  servile, 
and  were  rapidly  promoted  to  high  rank ;  he  formed  the  determi- 
nation of  pushing  his  fortunes  in  this  new  path  to  power  and  ho* 
itoor.  The  British  military  commanders  were  at  that  time  ex- 
tremely careful  to  prevent  the  access  of  foreigners  to  the  interior 
of  the  country ;  however,  Murray,  in  company  with  another  tA 

*  Sec  Iw  Essays. 
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Tinfanroni  friend  and  couDtrjmaiiy  succeeded  in  evading  their  vi- 
^«|jince  and   passed  all  theit*  posts.     He  was  received  bj  the 
^llalirattas  with  the  greatest  favour,  and,  after  giving  numerous  and 
aanpfe  proofs  of  his  courage  and  abilities,  soon  gained  their  con« 
fiaeqte,  and  attained  high  distinction  among  that  gallant  but  unfor- 
imaie  people.     It  is  well  known  that  the  whole  Indian  peninsula 
)^  ]beeq  for  the  last  half  century  one  scene  of  civil  warfare  and 
uteatine  broils.     Those  of  the  natives  who  were  not  sunk  into  the 
jSbject  degeneracj  of  the  timid  and  feeble  Hindoos,  were  divided 
jasio  various  little  principalities^  whose  chiefs,  losing  sight  of  every 
'great  object  of  national  safety  and  happiness,  in  pursuit  of  their 
own  miserable  schemes  of  petty  aggrandizement,  or  of  narrow  jea- 
kusy,  instead  of  uniting  against  the  common  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try^ were  content  to  array  themselves  against  one  another,  under 
JBaropean  standards,  and  to  become  the   humble  instruments 
of  £nglisb  or  French  intrigue.     In  the  hazardous  enterprises 
of  these  bloody  but   inglorious  wars,  Murray  became  conspi- 
cuous for  his  invincible  courage,  and  his  undaunted  presence 
•f   mind,  as  well  as   for  bis  personal    prowess.     I   have  no 
Beans  of  minutely  tracing  his  history  throughout  this  period ;  it  ia 
only  known  in  general  that  he  remained  in  the  Mahratta  service 
fi)r  fifteen  yearSf  during  which  he  was  actively  engaged  in  every 
species  of  peril  and  hardship,   traversing  the  peninsula  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  borders  of  Persia* 

\  He  first  became  known  to  the  British  government  in  Tndia  by 
an  honourable  act  of  humanity.  He  was  at  that  time  in  the  service 
^  llolkar,  the  celebrated  Mahratta^chief,  where,  at  the  imminent 
rok  of  bis  own  life,  he  preserved  the  lives  of  a  number  of  British 
90U;ers  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  Holkar,  and  had  been 
o/de^d  to  be  instantly  put  to  the  sword  by  that  ferocious  chief- 
tain. Soon  after  this,  either  disguste<1  with  the  service,  or  per- 
haps finding'  his  influence  with  bis  prince  lessened  by  this  act  of 
bumanity,  he  quitted  the  service  of  Holkar,  raised  a  large  body 
fnf  cavalry  in  his  own  name,  and  after  many  difficulties  and  reverses 
.^fortune,  finally  succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  a  considerable 
^trict  of  co^ntry  in  his  own  name.  At  one  period  of  this  en- 
terprise^  so  desperate  were  his  fortunes  that  his  whole  force  was 
leduced  to  eight  badly  armed  followers;  l;»ut  though  he/t  length 
Vol.  V*  Nen*  Series.  t\7 
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Mcceeded  io  grmiy  establishing  bimsdi;  be  was  ao  IttUe  finwd 
with  biB  new  trade  of  sovereignty,*  that  when  the  war  broke  out 
between  the  British  and  Scindia^  in  which  his  old  master  Hotkiff 
look  part  with  the  latter,  Murray  proclaimed  the  British  gpvemr 
ment  in  his  little  principality,  and  jmoed  Ijord  Lake  with  an  waoff 
of  seven  thousand  native  cavalry. 

He  was  received  by  the  English  general  with  the  greatest  se* 
apect,  and  the  foUest  confidence  was  reposed  in  him*  He  riH 
taioed  the  independent  command  of  the  body  of  cavalry  which 
he  brought  with  him»  and  there  waa«seldom  a  daring  or  dangeroot 
enterprise  in  which  he  was  not  consulted  and  employed. 

'<  At  the  siege  of  Bhurtpore,"  says  the  anonymous  author  of  a 
brief  sketch  of  bis  tife,  in  a  foreign  journal,  ^  where  the  Britiab 
army  lost  near  ten  thousand  men  in  four  several  attempts  to  utetw. 
the  place,  Murray  was  in  continual  action,  and  obtained  the  oha* 
vacter  of  the  best  partisan  officer  in  the  army*  At  the  same  time^ 
Holkar  was  on  the  outside  of  the  English  army  with  an  immense 
body  of  cavalry,  and  the  s^al  of  assault  on  the  fortress  by  the 
British  was  also  the  signal  for  his  attack  on  the  outside.*' 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,,  having  acquired  a  very  hrfce  for- 
tune in  the  course  of  his  military  services,  he  determined  to  retunr 
tahis  native  country,  and  end  his  days  in  luxury  and  tranquiiUty% 

The  British  military  commanders  in  India,  who,  during  Ike 
war,  had  courted  him,  now  seemed  (o  treat  him  with  cold  indif* 
ference  ;  and  his  services,  which  had  certainly  been  of  high  im» 
portance,  were  poorly  rewarded  by  the  nominal  rank  of  orajeri 
and  the  permission  to  retire  on  half  pay  for  life.  He,  therefore^ 
remitted  his  funds  to  Calcutta,  and  shortly  after  repaired  thither, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  his  passage  from  thence  to  the  Unit^ 
States.  Still  in*  the  prime  of  life  and  the  vigour  of  healthy  he 
might  reasonably  promise  to  himself  a  long  life  of  ease — perfaapi 
of  distinction  in  bis  native  country*  But  all  these  fair  prospects 
were  interrupted  by  sudden  death — a  death  perfectly  in  uiiiMtt 
with  Ihe  eccentric  character  of  his  life. 

A  few  days,  before  the  4ime  fixed  for  saiKn^  he  gave  a  splendiil 

•  This  in^y  seem  rather  disrespectful  laogvage  to  um  coneenun^lKe  grwi 
ncfts  of  royaltj ;  tliere  is,  however,  royal  authority  for  it :  Frederick  the  great 
ta  talk  aho«t  fe  umiep  (Tun  roi. 
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-^Mertekiiiieiit  to  bis  acqaaintance  io  Caicotta.   After  diDiMr,  wfaes' 
•lated  with  wine,  he  imdertook  to  entertain  bis  gnests  with  some 
•qoestrian  feats,  and^  among  others,  one  which  he  frequentijr  per* 
formed,' that -of  leaping  a  favourite  Arabian  bcMrse  across  the  table 
aft  wUoh  they  sat    Unfortnoatelj  the  horse's  feet  became  en- 
tangled in  the  carpet,  and  Mtyor  Murray  was  thrown  agunst  some 
sriicie  of  furniture,  and  severely  hurt.    The  fall  was  found  to 
hKve  occasioned  an  intestinal  rupture,  which  betog  nnskiUiilly 
fteated,  ended  in  a  UMrtification.      He  died  a  few  days  after, 
i»  — ~—  1 806.    He  is  described  as  having  been,  in  ordinary  life, 
a  mild  and  amiable  man,  but  when  once  roused  into  anger,  be- 
coming  ferocious  and  ungovernable.     He  was  of  a  middling  sta* 
tape,  of  pleasing  expression  of  counteiiaDce,  a  muscular,  weii- 
fomed  figure,  and  great  bodily  strength  and  agility.    He  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  best  horseman  in  India,  and  unrivalled  in  the  usa 
#f  the  broad-sword.     On  one  occasion  he  was  attacked,  when 
akme^  by  seven  Mahratta  horsemen,  of  whom  he  kiUed  three,  and 
effected  his  escape  from  the  other  four.     Many  were  his  wildly 
fomantic  adventures  and  bair*breadth  escapes;   but  theor  his- 
tory is  but  imperfectly  known  ;  for  he  was  extremely  modest  on 
the  subject  of  his  own  exploits,  scarcely  ever  speaking  of  them^ 
and  when  he  did  rekte  any  of  the  scenes  in  which  he  had  been 
ei^^^ed,  he  seemed  carefully  to  avoid  dwelling  upon  his  own  ac- 
tions.     Though  he  had  been  absent  from  his  native  land  almost 
finm  bis  boyhood,  he  still  retained  a  strong  affection  for  it.    The 
mere  name  of  an  American  was  a  sufficient  passpoK  to  his  confi- 
dence, and  many  of  his  countrymen,  though  perfect  strangers  to 
him,  frequently  experienced  his  liberality  in  the  loan  of  large  sums 
efmooey,  upon  no  other  introduction  or  security. 

TlKse  are  all  the  particulars  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
concerning  the  life  and  character  of  this  brave  andextraordmary 
I  man  who  seems  to  have  had  in  his  cosoqposition  many  of  the 
I  ef  a  great  general,  and,  perhaps,  of  a  great  sovereign.  To 
a  mind  a  little  accustomed  to  castle-building  and  visk>nary  specu- 
btionr  it  requires  no  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  picture  to  our- 
self  what,  under  favouring  circumstances,  m^ht  have  been  the 
career  of  our  adventurous  countryman— to  suppose  him,  like  some 
farmer  adventurers  in  Indiai  rising  from  his  little  principality,  to 
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become  tbe  liead  ef  a  great  state— dieii  coHecHng  into  am 
ali  the  native  power  of  Hindostan,  and  expeUing  tbe  Eurcqpeao  m/^ 
▼aders  from  tbe  aoil— «fterwardi  dividiog  tbe  attentkta  of  tbe 
whole  civilbed  world  with  Nappleon— tbe  Rhode -Isbuider  filing 
the  east  with  the  dread  of  his  power,  as  the  Cdrstcan  does  the  West 
— -naj,  perhaps  aspiriog  to  yet  higher  glorj,  becoming  tbe  orieaCal 
Washington,  and  the  founder  of  a  free  and  great  state.  All  Ak  is 
indeed  ^  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  o^^'  and  yet  wilder  dreamt 
than  these  have  been  realized.  I  have  started  the  thought,  afidiC 
my  readers  think  it  worth  any  thiiq^  tiiey  may  amine  tbemselim 
by  pursuing  it  for  themselves. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  NOtlCE 

OF 

MAJOR  GENERAL  BROWN. 

Oeiceral  Jacob  Bnowir  is  now  about  forty-five  years  old.  He 
was  t)om  in  Bucks  County,  Pennsylvania,  a  few  miles  bdow 
Trenton ;  his  father  was  a  respectable  farmer  of  the  society  trf 
Quakers,  and  in  their  religious  principles  and  habits  of  life  yotsag 
Brown  was  educated.  His  early  education  was  such  as  the  youth 
of  that  sect  commonly  receive  ;  accurate  and  useful  so  far  as  It 
went,  without  aspiring  to  elegant  literature,'  or  mere  specolativft 
science :  but  his  mind  was  naturally  too  active  and  inquislti^  to 
rest  content  with  these  humble  rudiments,  and  by  seizing  upon 
every  opportunity  of  improvement  in  tbe  course  of  his  very  di' 
versified  life,  he  has  gradually  acquired  a  large  fimd  of  Tarioof 
and  well-digested  knowledge. 

During  some  period  of  his  youth,  be  was  employed  as  Ae 
teacher  of  a  respectable  Quaker  school  in  New- Jersey  •  This  he 
left  at  tbe  age  of  twenty-one,  when  he  removed  to  Cincinnati  hi 
OhiD,  where  he  resided  about  two  years,  and  foUowed  the  I 
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I  of  a  had  mjotvtyer.  From  thence  he  migrttod  agiis^  and 
fixed  bis  residence  in  the  eitj  of  New-Tork»  where  be  took  charge 
of  die  public  school  of  the  societj  of  Friends,  which  he  taught 
for  aeirefal  yean  with  great  assiduity  and  reputation.  h%  this  si- 
tiAdon,  vhich  aflbrded  him  little  opportunity  to  mix  actively  in 
die  bosy  world,  he  continued  to  improve  his  mind  by  general  read- 
ing and  study,  and  by  attentive  observation  of  passing  life  and 
piftlic  transactions.  It  is  said  that,  at  some  time  about  this  pe* 
riod,  he  had'  determined  upon  studying  law,  and  trying  hia  (a« 
lents  at  the  bar:  happily  for  himself  and  his  country,  bis  fortunes 
took  another  direction.  In  1 799,  he  was  induced,  by  the  offer  of 
an  advantageous  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  near  the  shores 
of  Lake  Ontario,  to  remove  thither  and  establish  a  settlement 
The  current  of  population,  which  has  since  run  with  so  strong 
and  full  a  tide  toward  the  westeril  part  of  the  state  of  New-York, 
was  then  just  beginning  to  set  in.  Brown  established  himself  on 
his  new  possessions,  entered  actively  into  various  schemes  of  busi- 
ness and  speculation,  soon  attained  influence  and  importance  in 
the  district  around  him,  and,  after  a  time,  as  his  lands  rose  in  value^ 
from  the  increase  of  population,  acquired ,  considerable  wealth. 
As  the  couptry  continued  to  improve.  Brown  rose  with  it  in  im- 
portance and  public  estimation.  He  was  appointed  a  county  court 
judge,  and  became  a  leading  man  in  all  the  public 'business  of  that 
part  of  the  country.  He  now  gradually  threw  off  the  dress  and 
manners  of  his  sect,  and  on  a  change  which  took  place  in  the  or* 
ganization  of  the  militia,  was  appointed  to  the  commandof  a  xegi- 
meat ;  and  not  long  after,  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier 
General. 

In  this  situation,  which  gave  him  military  rank,  without  affi>rd« 
ing  bim  much  opportunity  for  ac^uiriog  military  knowledge,  the 
bie  war  found  him,  and  when  the  first  detachment  of  the  western 
militia  of  New*York  was  ordered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States,  General  Brown  was  designated  by  Cbvernor  Tompkins  to 
the  command  of  a  brigade,  and  entrusted  with  the  general  care  of 
die  northern  frontier.  He  applied  himself,  with  hie  usual  diligence 
and  activity,  to  the  discharge  of  these- new  and  important  duties ; 
doobtless,  at  first,  with  no  further  views  of  military  life,  than  the 
aatoraland  hmdaUe  desire  of  filling  the  station  in  which  he  waa 
pbced^  for  »afaort  term  of  service,  with  credit  and  usefuhieHs. 
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By  coofttftnt  and  unwearied  activifyt  he  soon  placed  An 
inportant  points  of  the  line  of  the  frontier  conunitted  to  his  charge^ 
in  a  respectable  state  ^f  defeoce. 

Every  one  who  has  seen  any  thing  of  the  miRtia  service)  knowi 
the  numerous  difficulties  and  perplexities  attending  it.  in  meeting 
and  obviating  these,  in  soothing  discontent,  and  repressing  diaobe- 
dience^  Brown's  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  adroitness  in  bwniies% 
made  hun  emineotly  osefol;  but,  except  in  repelling  an  adtem^ 
of  the  enemy  to  disk^Jge  him  from  i^densburg,  he  was  not,  dorii^' 
this  campaign,  placed  in  any  situation  fitted  to  evolve  his  mffitaiy 
talents ;  and,  at  the  dose  of  it,  retired  to  private  fife  with  the  eha** 
nacter  of  an  active  and  intelligent  militia  officer ;  biit  withoot  iti 
being  known  by  the  public,  and,  probably,  without  knowing  hhtt^ 
aelf,  that  he  was  possessed  of  every  requisite  of  a  great  ttioi^ 
mander. 

In  May,  1813,  General  Dearborn,  nnderstandmg  that  an  attack 
was  meditated  by  the  enemy  upon  Sackett's  Harbour,  from  whidr 
a  considerable  part  of  our  regular  force,  together  with  the  wMe 
of  Commodore  Chauncey's  squadron,  had  been  withdrawn  for  flie 
purpose  of  cooperating  in  their  enterprise  against  Fort  Oemge, 
wrote  to  General  Brown,  requesting  him  to  repair  with  such  mi* 
Btia  force  as  he  could  collect,  to  Sackett^s  Harbour,  and  take  flie 
command  there.  Brown,  knowing  that  Cotenel  Backus,  a  r^nlur 
officer  of  character  and  experience,  was  then  in  command  at  that 
post,  at  first  hesitated  at  assuming  this  responsible  and  ardnous 
command.  But  the  request  being  again  repeated,  and  urged  by 
Colonel  Backus  himself  he  finally  yielded,  and  hnmediately  set 
out  for  that  post,  where  he  arrived  with  a  small  body  of  miUfll 
early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  May.  On  the  morning  of  the 
30th,  at  day4>reak.  Sir  George  Prevost  landed  at  the  head  of 
1,000  [ncked  men,  under  cover  of  a  heavy  fire  from  his  gui4Mis« 
General  Brown,  depending  chiefly  upon  the  well-known  anperiori^ 
of  the  American  musketry,  had  posted  500  of  his  militia,  to  fs- 
cieve  the  enemy  on  their  landing,  with  orders  that  they  aboaid 
tie  ck)se,  and  reserve  their  fire  until  the  enemy  had  appioacted 
so  nigh  that  every  shot  might  hit  its  object.  But  the  trepidatioa 
and  confosion  of  the  moment  excited  one  of  those  sodden  paaies 
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fit  wbieh  UBdiE^Kiied  voluotei^ra  are  so  fmbjeet;  tod  Ibewliore 
liDf  fired  at  the  very  infltant  of  the  enemy's  landing,  wHfa  con^ 
siderable  effect,  initeed,  bot  then  suddenly  rising  from  their  covert, 
they  brobe  and  fled  in  disorder.  Brown  threw  himself  among 
tbem  to  sUqp  their  flight  Having  rallied  .about  a  hundred  men; 
with  this  handful  of  raw  troops  he  gained  a  position  on  the  enemy's 
left  flank,  and  harrassed  them  by  a  galling  fire,  by  which  they 
p^fe  beld  in  check  until  they  were  met  by  our  regular  troops 
(i^^out  400  in  all)  under  Colonel  Backus.  General  Brown  now 
hui7i^  to  this  point  erf' action,  and  found  (he  gaUant  Colonel  Backus 
dan^rmisly  wounded^aod  the  battle  still  raging,  but  with  very  evi- 
dent advantage  on  the  American  side.  After  a  short  conflict  he 
was  comfjetely  victorious,,  and  Sir  George  Prevost  retreated  ra- 
pidly to  his  ships,  leaving  a  number  of  nten  and  several  officers 
killed  and  wounded  on  the  fieldw 
.  A  few  days  after  this  attack  Commodore  Chauncey  returned, 
and  General  Brown  once  more  retired  to  his  farm  and  ordinary 
occupations.  But  his  military  reputation  was  now  estohlished^ 
and  public  expectation  was  anxioualy  turned  towards  him  as  one 
to  whom  the  fortunes  and  honour  of  our  arms  might  be  confidents 
ly  entrusted. 

Soon  after  the  suc<;essful  defence  of  Sackett's  Harbour,  the 
secretary  of  war  oflered  him  one  of  the  new-raised  regiments* 
Brown  now  felt  his  own  value,  and  respectfully  declined  the  com- 
mission ;  at  the  same  time,  intimating  to  his  friends,  that  he  was 
willing  to  serve  hi»  country,  in  the  regular  array,  in  any  rank  not 
inferior  to  that  which  Jie  bore  in  the  militia  of  his  own  state.  In 
the  course  of  a  month  or  two  be  was  nominated  by  the  president 
ta  the  senate,  and  commissioned  a  Brigadier  General  in  the  army 
of  the  United  States* 

In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  he  wa»  employed  in  superinn 
tending  and  directing  the  transportation  of  the  army  down  the  St^ 
Lawrence,  in  General  Wilkinson's  unfortunate  expedition  against 
Montreal. 

In  the  descents  itself,  he  commanded  the  SlUe  of  the  aimy,  and 
at  French  Creek,  repulsed,  with  his  own  brigade,  the  naval  arma- 
ment which  had  been  sent  out  to  harrass  and  retard  the  expedition^ 
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of  November,  1813.  .      > 

During  the  foUowiog  winter  Oeoeral  Browo  was  left  fa  CMnoniid 
of  the  regular  troops  io  the  Dortbern  military  district  of  tin  aMe 
of  New-York,  and  was  laboriouslj  and  coDSlantljr  employed  ia 
providiag  for  (beir  comfort  and  good  order,  and  in  improFii^aad 
famiiiarizing  himself  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  modem  taefias. 
During  the  winter  session  of  1813,  upon  the  formactioB  of  thefha 
of  operations  for  the  ensuing  campaign,  it  was  determined  to  en- 
trust the  execution  of  it,  on  the  Niagara  frontier,  to  Gtenend  Bnmo; 
he  was  accordingly  appointed  Major  General,  and  took  the  §M 
early  in  the  spring. 

The  rest  of  his  military  career  who  does  not  know  ?  Were 
it  in  my  power  to  fill  up  the  magnificent  outline  of  hk  exploits, 
already  familiar  to  every  mind,  by  the  relation  of  additional  fttts 
and  circumstances,  or  any  of  those  minute  incidents  and  traits  of 
character  which  are  ordinarily  overlooked  in  conteatplatidg  the 
great  results  of  high  achievement,  I  could  expatiate  with  fend 
partiality  on  a  theme  so  pleasing  and  so  splendid.  But  why  AnM 
I  again  relate  the  oft-told  story  of  the  noble  fields  of  Chippewa 
and  Niagara  ?— ^These  are  proud  recollections  treasured  up  fa  the 
memdry,  throbbing  **  in  the  heart  of  hearts"  of  every  true  Aflse- 
riean. 

In  these  encounters  Oenend  Brown  wa»  distinguished  as  flncb 
by  his  personal  activity,  and  impetuous  courage,  as  by  bis  skiHsnd 
conduct.  In  the  battle  of  Niagara  he  received  some  severe  flesh 
wounds,  which  obliged  him  to  retire  for  a  short  time  from  active 
service.  After  a  ftw  weeks  he  resumed  the  command,  and  eaoo 
after  planned  and  executed  the  softie  from  Fort  Erie,  mitikt 
1 7th  of  Septiember,  when,  in  broad  day -light,  with  an  inferioTi  anrf 
in  part,  an  irregular  force,  he  surprised  the  enemy,  dro^ve  Ibem 
from  their  entrenchments,  spiked  their  cannon,  destrayed  tiieir 
works,  and  carried  off  400  prisoners:  an  exploit  which,  ^ it  be 
regarded  rather  with  a  view  to  the  sagacity,  the  address,  the  con- 
duct, and  courage  displayed  in  it,  than  merely  with  respect  l«tbe 
scale  of  operafion  and  its  immediate  results,  must  surely  be  ooo* 
sidered  as  entitled  to  the  very  fit'st  rtiik  of  tnititary' merits  •  *'- 

In  consequence  of  this  discomfiture,  General  Drummond  diortl/ 
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•ftfler  dba&doned  liit  tiege»  and  feUba^  on  VoitQtOfgfit  and  the 
campaign  closed  in  that  quarter. 

Cleaeral  Arown  returned  to  bis  home,  exulting,  not  so  much  at 
iMoring  vanqnisbed  the  vanquiahers  of  the  world,  the  heroes  of 
Talorera  and  Victoria,  as  in  the  consciousness  of  having  stood 
fi^rth,  in  the  hour  of  extreme  perO,  the  champion  and  bulirariL  of 
Ui  coontrjy  and  of  halving  preserved  one  of  the  fairest  portions  of 
.iber  hod  from  indiscriminate  ravage  and  desolation* 

During  the  last  winter  he  had  meditated  and  organized  r  plan 
te  the  ensBiAg  campaign,  and  in  Januarj,  1815,  went  on  to  the 
•seat  of  government  forlbe  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  secretary 
of  war.  On  bis  return  from  Washington,  he  was,  on  bis  way,  to  call 
upon  General  Snyder,  in  order  to  make  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments for  calling  out  the  western  militia  of  Pennsylvania,  when  the 
news  of  the  arrival  of  the  treaty  of  peace  overtook  him. 

Since  his  return  frt>m  the  frontiers,  General  Brown  has  every- 
jwhere  received  the  most  ample  testimomals  of  pablic  gratitude  and 
respect.  Votes  of  high  approbation  have  been  passed  by  con- 
gress and  the  state  legislatures,  accompanied  by  presents  of 
swords,  and  services  of  plate ;  and  our  cities  have  vied  wNh  each 
other  in  paying  him  every  civic  honour.  Small  thii^  these,  m 
themselves ;  yet  such  as  have  power  to  rouse  the  generous  mind 
to  loftiest  enterprise-^-to  kmdle  national  gratitude — to  animate  na- 
tional feeling*— to  exalt  national  character. 

In  contemplating  General  Brown's  progress  to  fame  and  bt'- 
tune,  we  cannot  but  be  forcibly  impressed  wilh  a  sense  of  the  in- 
estimable advantages  which  this  conniry  enjoys,  in  the  facility 
with  which  talents  of  every  kind  find  full  range  for  their  enter- 
prise and  activity.  In  most  other  countries,  society  is  divided 
by  ancient  usag^  by  law  and  positive  institution,  or  by  the  natu- 
ral efiects  of  bad  government  and  a  too  cro^Nled  population,  into 
casts  completely  separated,  and,  ^  it  were,  walled  off  from  each 
other,  so  that  every  trade  and  profession  seems  to  have  become 
the.  peculiar  property  of  those  individuals  who  have  been  trained 
.from  infiuicy  to  move  in  its  narrow  routine,  and  guard  it  with 
jealous  caution  against  all  intrusion.  Here,  on  the  other  hand, 
talents  of  every  species  ar^  suffered  to  roam  at  large,  without  re- 
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ttrtint,  over  the  whole  field  of  human  Bcience,  and  arf,  and  evt» 
prise. 

This  circQinstance  alone,  did  we  possess  no  other  advantages, 
bjr  thus  enabling  every  individuali  aader  the  unerring  guidance  cif 
personal  interest,  to  find  that  employment  for  which  nature  and 
educatbn  had  best  qualified  him,  lays  a  broad  and  sure  fbun- 
dation  for  national  opulence ;  while  the  long  list  of  wise  and  brave 
men  whom  great  emergencies  have  raised  up  to  the  service  «tf 
our  country,  may  teach  us  to  look  k>  the  same  cause,  in  every 
state  of  our  public  fortunes,  as  the  certain  source  of  hope,  of  cor 
solation,  and  of  glory ;  since  that  sudden  and  spontaneous  evo- 
lution of  talent,  which,  in  other  countriesji  is  produced  only  by 
Tiolemt  civil  commotion^  is  here  the  natural  result  of  every  great 
ptibKc  pressure. 

There  is  another  topic  of  consideration  to  which  these  specula- 
tions naturally  lead  the  mind,  and  though  not  immediately  coih 
nected  with  the  character  of  Cteneral  Brown,  it  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  m  silence. 

Oreat  and  never  faiUng  as  this  resource  is»  may  not  too  mvch 
confidence  be  placed  in  it !  Why  should  it  be,  that  whilst  every 
other  occupation,  mechanical  or  liberal,  in  which  humim  genins  is 
exercisea,  holds  out  its  rewards,  and  invites  into  its  service  iht 
fidl  share  of  ability  for  which  it  can  find  employment,  the  natnki 
alone,  in  its  public  capacity,  refrains  from  entering  into  the  gmtt 
market  of  talents,  and  waits  to  receive,  as  a  voluntary  oSeriog,  wkt 
it  m^t  always  command.  ^ 

I  recollect  to  have  seen  a  letter  from  the  late  Chief  Justice 
Ellsworth  to  a  political  friend,  who  was  about  to  reture  from  pt^ 
lie  life,  m  which,  dissuadmg  hhn  from  his  resohition,  he  says,  with 
Spartan  brevity,  and  with  Spartan  dignity  too,  ^  Our  country  pays 
her  servants  but  badly,  yet  she  is  better  worth  serving  than  ntif 
other  country  in  the  worid ;  and  as  long  as  she  gives  us  bread  and 
honour^  let  us  be  content  to  remain  m  her  service.'* 

Bread  and  honour !  In  the  niggard  spirit  of  false  economy,  we 
scarcely  glv^  them  bread ;  in  the  base  malevolence  of  party  ca- 
lumny and  personal  jealousy,  how  little  of  honour  do  they  receive! 
With  such  a  people  as  w^ave,  as  to  every  important  object  we 
are  safe— difficulties  wffl  always  call  forth  talents  to  meet  than. 


X 
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But  why  must  that  which  should  be  the  medicine  of  our  govern, 
ment,  be  looked  to  as  its  ordinery  nutriment  ?  Why  should  not 
the  nation  always  have  the  best  talents  of  the  coqntry  in  her  ser- 
vice  ?  Why  should  not  all  her  pubUc  establishments  beon  a  scale 
worthy  of  a  great  as  well  as  of  a  firee  people  ? 


REVIEW. 

The  Life  of  the  late  Oeneral  William  Eaton ;  stm^al  years  an 
officer  in  the  United  States'  army  ;  Consul  at  the  Regency  of 
Tunis,  on  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and  commander  of  tite  Chris- 
tian and  other  forces  that  marched  from  Egypt  through  the 
desert  ofBarca,  in  1805,  and  conquered  the  city  of  Deme, 
nhich  led  to  the  treaty  of  peace  between  tlie  United  States  and 
the  Regency  of  Tripoli :  principally  collected  from  his  corres* 
pondenu  and  other  manuscripts.  Brookfield,  8vo.  pp.  448. 

The  distinguished  agency  which  the  lafiei  General  Eaton  had, 
n  our  affairs  in  the  Mediterranean,  during  our  contest  with  some  of 
the  Barbary  powers,  in  the  year  1804,  and  the  adventurous  part 
he  took  in  endeavonrrog  to  restore  the  exiled  Bashaw,  Hamet 
Caramanly,  to  the  sovereiggty  of  Tripoli,  are  events  which,  taken 
in  connexion  with  collateral  circumstances,  are  sufficiently  inter- 
eating  to  claim  the  attention  both  of  the  reader  and  of  the  writer 
of  history.  The  hostile  measures  which  our  government  have 
recently  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  against  Algiers  will  not  tend 
to  diminish  this  interest ;  and  although  the  transactions  of  General 
Eaton  had  but  little  rebtion  to  that  regency,  yeX,  as  the  manners, 
policy,  and  mode  of  warfare  of  the  Barbary  states,  are  very  simi* 
lar,  a  view  of  one  of  them,  will  enable  us  to  form  a  pretty  correct 
idea  of  the  character  of  the  rest.  With  respect  to  the  intrinsic 
merits  of  this  woric  as  apiece  of  bic^raphy,  we  shall  reserve  our 
remarks  till  the  conclusion  of  the  present  article,  which,  being  cal- 
culated more  for  the  purposes  of  information  than  of  criticism,  wiU 
chiefly  consist  of  a  summary  of  the  contents  of  the  volume^ 

General  Eaton  was  bom  in  Connecticut,  in  ti^e  year  1764,  and 
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very  earij  in  life  gave  tokens  of  an  enterprising  disposition^  ac« 
eompanied  with  a  great  deal  of  eccentric  behaviour-  He  was 
taught  readkigy  writing,  and  a  little  arithmetic  bj.  his  fathers  ^bo 
was  a  plain  farmer ;  and  at  the  age  of  sixteen  began  his  career 
of  adventures  by  running  awaj,  and  enlisting  in  the  iBinnj,  where 
be  continued  upwards  of  a  year,  in  the  capacity  of  a  waiter  to  one 
of  the  majors.  Being  discharged  from  Jhe  service  on  account  of 
ill  health,  he  bent  his'  way  homewards ;  but,  not  being  sufficiently 
recovered  to  pursue  his  journey,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of 
seeking  repose  and  support  in  the  family  of  a  farmer,  whose  kin^ 
ness  he  repaid  to  his  full  satisfaction,  by  repairing  his  old  chairsi 
and  acting  as  a  schoolmaster  to  his  children.  Having  returned 
home  and  reestablished  his  health,  he  again  joined  the  army,  in 
which  he  continued  till  his  regular  discharge  in  the  year  1783; 
having,  in  the  mean  time,  been  promoted  to  a  sergeant.  He  now 
turned  his  attention  to  classical  studies,  and,  in  the  year  178^^ 
entered  Dartmouth  College,  where,  after  several  long  and  inr^- 
lar  intervals  of  absence,  during  which  he  employed  and  maiotvo- 
ed  himself  by  teaching  sqhool  in  different  places,  he  finally  waa 
readmitted,  and  graduated  in  the  year  1 790.  His  passion  for  the 
profession  of  arms  being  still  unsubdued,  he  soon  afterwards  made' 
interest  (or  a  military  commission,  and,  by  the  patronage  of  a  (Hend 
in  the  senate,  he  was  appointed,  in  1792,  a  captain  in  the  amty. 

Being  naturally  of  an  arrogant  and  obstinate  disposition,  and  of 
an  irascible  and  impetuous  temper,  he  was  often  haunted  by  pro* 
vocations  that  hurried  him  into  sallies  of  vehement  language,  and 
violent  behaviour.  This  propensity  soon  manifested  itself  in  hi9 
new  situation.  Being  charged  by  the  acting  adjutant  general  at 
a  review  with  disobeying  the  word  of  command  relative  to  some 
evolution,  be  contradicted  him  in  a  very  positive  manner,  lahkli 
instantly  produced  a  most  violent  altercation  in  the  presence  of 
the  commander,  and  was  soon  afterwards  followed  by  a  chalkige 
from  Captam  Eaton.  The  form  of  the  challenge  is  truly  laconk, 
but  we  are  inclined  to  imagine  that  if  (Edipus  had  been  reqcmd 
by  the  Sphinx  to  guess  the  meaning  of  such  a  communlcatioi^  the 
life  of  the  monster  might  have  been  insured  a  few  yean  longer  al 
a  very  moderate  premium* 
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''  Legiomdae,  lltk  March^  5  o^dock^  P.  M. 
"Sib, 
"I  am  to  imderstand^-aod  am  to  be  understood  hj  Captain 
BoOer.  "EATON. 

".Z7«€  Jkimg  Adj,  Gen:' 

Jn  the  Indian  war  of  1794,  Eaton  served  under  General  Wayne, 
and  was  en^ged  in  several  skirmishes ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  any  particular  opportunity  of  signalizing  himself  in 
battle.  The  following  brief  outline  of  the  character  of  Wayne  is 
a  proof  that  he  was  not  unwilling,  through  envy  or  self-conceit,  ta 
yield  the  tribute  of  praise  to  superior  worth,  and  at  the  same  time 
shows  that  a  good  understanding  subsisted  between  him  and  that 
meritorious  veteran.  , 

"  He  is  finn  in  conBtitution  as  in  resolution ;— industrious,  indefati- 
gfllkie,  determined  and  persevering; — fixed  in  opinion,  and  unbiased 
in  judgment;— not  over  accessible;  but  studious  to  reward  merit.  He 
is  a  rock  agamst  ii^fiicfa  the  waves  of  calumny  and  malice,  moved  by 
th»  gust  of  passions  natural  to  envy,  have  dashed — have  washed  its 
sides.  He  is  sti^mmoveable  on'his  base. — He  is  in  some  degree  bus- 
ceptibie  of  adulation,  as  is  eveiy  man  who  has  an  honest  thirst  for  mi- 
litaiy  fame.-^He  endores  fo%ae  and  hardship  with  a  fortitude  micom* 
moB  to  men  of  his  years.  I  have  seen  him,  in  the  most  severe  ni^t 
of  the  winter,  1794,  sleep  on  the  ground  like  his  fellow  soldier;  and 
walk  around  his  camp .  at  four  in  the  morning,  with  the  vigilan<^  of 
a  sentinel. 

"  Bis  manners  are  austere  and  forbidding,'but  his  heart  issuseeptible 
of  the  finest  feelings  of  sensibility.  When  in  danger,  he  is  in  his  ele- 
ment ;  and  never  shows  to  so  good  advantage  as  when  leading  a 
charge.  His  name  is  better  in  an  action,  or  in  an  enemy'^  country, 
than  a  brigade  of  undisciplined  levies."  P.  19,20. 

Government  having  determined  to  establish  a  military  post,  and 
an  Indian  trading  factory,  on  the  river  St.  Mary,*Col6nel  Gaithec 
was  appointed  to  the  conunand,  and  Captain  Eaton  received  or- 
den  to  repair  to  that  station.  The  Colonel  is  represented,  by 
Eaton,  to  bare  been  ct  a  splenetic  and  jealous  temper,  and  of  a 
speculating  and  avaricions  dispoMtion ;  |tnd  the  superintendant  of 
the  factory  as  of  a  morose  and  unaccommodating  character.  Mis- 
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UDderslandings  soon  began  to  prevail  among  the  officers,  and  Eatoo 
at  length  became  the  object  of  the  colonel's  vengeance.  He  was 
arrestedi  and  brooght  to  trial  before  a  court  martial  on  Tarioos 
charges  of  speculating  in  the  ciething»  pay,  and  ratioDS  of  the 
troops ;  of  disobedience  of  orders,  and  contempt  of  the  coleoei^ 
authority.  In  making  his  defence,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  diih 
playnig  his  talents  as  a  pleader ;  and  his  address  to  the  court  efit- 
ces  that  he  possessed  considerable  powers  of  oratory. 

He  was  acquitted  by  the  court  of  all  the  charges  bnt  one,  fer 
which  they  sentenced  him  to  two  months'  suspension  from  com- 
mand; but  this  sentence  was  not  confirmed;  and  soon  afterwards, 
our  affairs  with  Tunis  and  l^ripoli  being  in  a  critical  situation,  he 
was  appointed,  by  the  president,  consul  for  the  former  place,  andm 
company  with  Mr.  Catbcart,  consul  for  Tripoli,  sailed  for  A^^ers 
with  the  supplies  of  armed  vessels  and  naval  stores,  which  the 
United  States  had  stipulated  by  treaty  to  transmit  to  the  Dey^a^ 
the  price  of  peace. 

The  brief  narrative  of  the  biographer  appears  almost  to  1«mi- 
nate  at  this  period,  and  the  rest  of  the  volume  consists  afanost  en- 
tirely of  the  general's  journal,  his  official  docoments  and  cdorara- 
nications,  and  his  letters  to  some  of  his  correspondents  relative  to 
the  business  of  his. mission.  He  must,  therefore,  be  conddoped 
for  the  futore,  as  the  writer  of  his  own  memoirs ;  and  in  that  ca- 
pacity, will  be  entiled  to  credit  in  proportion  to  our  estimate  of  his 
moral  character,  and  to  the  egotism  or  modesty  of  his  disporition- 
<<  The  writer  of  his  own  life,''  says  Dr.  Johnson,  ^^  has  at  least  die 
first  qualification  of  the  historian,  a  knowledge  of  the  truth,  tbao^ 
it  may  be  plaraly  objected,  that  his  temptations  to  di^niia  it 
are  equal  to  his  opportunities  of  knowing  it."  For  our  own  par(^  ve 
have  di8tx>vered  nothing  in  the  relatbn  of  events  and  circumafiui^ 
in  the  present  memoirs,  to  induce  a  suspicion  unfavourable  to  fte 
veracity  of  General  Eaton,  though,  from  the  nature  of  fab  ttfkf 
which  is  sometimes  at  variance  with  sedateness  and  simpSdJ^y 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  his  proneness  to  arrogance  and  trntm 
tation  may  have,  in  some  instances,  imparted  a  little  coloarkcft 
his  representations* 

His  account  of  the  first  audience  with  the  Dey  of  Algieii,  fa 
which  the  American  consuls  were  admitted  soon  after  their  aori- 
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jdlf  18  trulj  amuatngy  and  gives  us  a  very  striking  picture  of  his 
most  potent  majesty,  to  whom  seven  kings  of  Europe,  and'seversJ 
republics,  pay  tribute* 

"  Consuls  O'Brien,  Cathcart,  and  myself,  Captains  Geddes,  Smith, 
Penrose,  and  Maley,  proceeded  from  the  American  house  to  the  court* 
jard  of  the  palace,  unisovered  our  heads,  entered  the  area  of  the  hall, 
ascended  a  winding  ma%e  of  &ve  flights  of  stairs,  to  a  narrow,  dark  en- 
try, leading  to  a  contracted  apartment  of  about  12  by  8  feet,  the  pri- 
?afe  audience  room.  Here  we  took  off  our  shoes ;  and,  entering  the 
cave,  (for  so  it  deemed,)  with  small  i^ertures  of  light  with  iron  grates, 
we  were  shown  to  a  huge,  shaggy  beast,  sitting  on  his  rump,  upon  a 
low  bench,  covered  mth  a  cushion  of  embroidered  velvet,  with  hb 
hind  legs  gathered  up  like  a  taylor,  or  a  bear.  On  our  approach  to 
him,  he  reached  out  his  fore  paw,as  if  to  receive  something  to  eat.  Our 
guiUc  exclaimed,  *  Kiss  the  Dey's  hand!'  The  consul  general  bowed 
very  elegantly^  and  kissed  it ;  and  we  followed  his  example  in  succes- 
^n.  The  animal  seemed  at  that  moment  to  be  in  a  harmless  mood ; 
he  grinned  several  times,  but  made  very  little  noise.  Having  per- 
formed  Uiis  ceremony,  and  standing  a  few  moments  in  silent  agony, 
we  had  leave  to  take  our  shoes  and  other  property,  and  leave  the  den, 
without  any  other  injury  than  Uie  humility  of  being  obliged,  in  this 
inroliintary  manner,  to  violate  the  second  conmiandment  of  God,  and 
offend  common  decency. 

^  Can  any  man  believe  that  this  elevated  brute  has  seven  kings  of 
Europe,  two  republics,  and  a  continent,  tributary  to  him,  when  his 
whole  naval  force  is  not  equal  to  two  line  of  battle  ships  ?  It  is  so !'' 
P.  59,  60. 

Leaving  Mr.  O'Brien  at  A^gierst  he  repaired  to  Tunis.  It 
seemathat  in  August,  1797,  a  Frenchman,  named  Famin,  residing 
there,  had,  through  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Barlow,  been  ap* 
pointed  an  agent  for  the  United  States,  and  in  that  capacity  had 
negotiated  a  treaty  of  peace  and  commerce  with  the  Bey,  which, 
bemg  transmitted  to  our  government,  was  found  to  be  very  objec- 
tionable, and  our  consul  was  now  instructed  to  enter  into  an  expl»> 
nation  with  the  Bey  on  the  subject,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
modification  of  the  exceptionable  articles;  and,  among  others,  the 
one  that  stipulated,  that,  upon  returning  a  salute  to  an  American 
vessel,  a  barrel  of  gunpowder  should  be  paid  to  the  Tunisian  go- 
vernment, for  every  gun  so  fired  in  return. 
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Being  iotrodueed  to  fab  h^bneM)  vho  h  represeoted  at  Ubf 
a  man  of  acute  discernment^  and  generally  of  fair  deaKog,  tboa^ 
vain  and  avaricious,  the  following  conversation  imjk  place  on  tbe 
occasion. 

<'  1 5lh.  Eight  in  the  morning,  M.  Famin  conducted  us  to  the  pafece, 
and  introduced  us  to  the  Bey.  After  delivering  our  letters  of  cre- 
dence and  full  pow^ers,  passing  the  ceremony  of  kis^g  fais  faajid,  sit- 
ting a  few  minutes,  and  taking  coffee,  he  began  to  interrogate  as. 

**  *  Is  your  vessel  a  vessel  of  war  ?* 

*«*YeB.' 

ii « ^vi,y  ^as  I  not  dtily  informed  of  it^  that  you  mi^t  have  beea  u- 
luted,  as  is  customary  V 

<'  <  We  were  unacquainted  with  the  customs.'  (True  cause — we  Ad 
not  choose  to  demand  a  salute  which  would  cost  the  Uiolted  States 
eight  hundred  dollars.) 

''  *  Had  you  not  an  agent  here  who  could  have  infonned  you?  and 
have  not  I  ministers  who  could  have  introduced  your  concerns  to  me, 
without  the  agency  of  a  Jew  ?' 

^' '  True,  we  had  an  agent  here,  but  we  were  uninformed  of  the  mode 
of  making  communications.'  (The  fact  is,  we  had  been  advised  at 
Algiers  not  to  employ  M.  Famin,  and  had  made  our  arraagemeats 
accordingly. ). 

*'  *  It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  I  expected  the  regalia  of  mari- 
time and  military  stores,  stipulated  by  treaty :  what  impedes  ^tm  fol- 
filment  of  the  stipulation  V 

**  *  The  treaty  was  received  by  our  government  aboot  ei^t  iBonths 
ago:  a  malady  then  raged  in  our  ca|Mtai,  which  forced  not  ch^  the 
citizefns,  but  all  the  departments  of  the  government,  to  Qy  iato^-IlK 
interior  villages  of  die  country.  About  the  time  the  plague  ccmo^  ta 
rage,  and  permitted  the  return  of  the  government,  the  winter  dxft>  W 
our  harbours  with  ice*  We  are  also  engaged  in  a  war  with  RMpe; 
and  all  our  extraordinary  means  are  turned  into  the  channel  c£  de- 
fence against  the  depredations  of  that  rapacious  nation*  BetUks, 
when  the  treaty  was  laid  before  the  government  for  ratification^M  W 
found  exceptionable.  We  are  come  forward  empowered  to  aeee 
on  the  necessary  alterations.  When  these  shall  be  cffectuatedi  the 
government  of  the  United  States  will  cause  every  exertion  to  be  foade 
for  the  fulfilment  of  the  obligation  on  their  part'  We  pointed  wA  Ibe 
articles  and  amendments;  and  assured  the  Bey  that  when  '^ 


linnM  M  agreed  to,  we  were  authorized,  as  a  proof  of  the  good  faith 
of  oar  goTeminent,  and  of  the  sincerity  of  their  deaire  to  cultivate 
firiendshq),  to  stipulate  for  the  payment  of  au  eqmvalent  in  eash« 

''  'I  am  not  a  pauper,'  said  he,  *I  have  cash  to  spare.  The  stores 
arc  at  this  moment  more  than  ever  peculiarly  necessary,  in  conse- 
<IDence  of  the  war  with  France.  You  have  found  no  difficulty  in  ful- 
filling your  engagements  with  Algiers  and  Tripoli ;  and  to  the  former, 
have  very  liherally  made  presents  of  frigates  and  other  armed  vessels.* 
. "  We  told  him  these  facts  had  been  misrepresented  to  him.  Our  go- 
vernment had,  mdeed,  agreed  to  fumisli  to  the  Dey  of  Algiers,  certain 
armed  vessels  for  which  he  was  to  pay  cash ;  that  we  found  no  great 
diffientty  infuMHng  thiseontract,  because  the  vessels  carried  with 
them  their  own  defence ;  and  because  it  had  been  several  years  in 
its  accompfisbment  We  bad  therefore  fulfilled  it,  and  received  the 
•stipulated  eoQsideration.  We  were  as  ready  to  fulfil  our  engage- 
ments  with  him,  if,  by  any  arrangements  which  could  now  be  made, 
it  could  be  rendered  as  feasible. 

<<  Ton  may  inform  me,*  said  the  bashaw, '  that  the  Dey  of  Algiers 
paid  you  cash  for  your  vessels.  I  am  at  liberty  to  believe  otherwise.' 
Turning  to  M*  Famin,he  said,  Mf  the  treaty  were  not  ratified  by  the 
government  of  the  Uniied  States  in  its  ori^nal  forin,  why  did  you 
h<ttst  their  ccdours  V 

" '  I  have  orders  from  government  to  hoist  them,'  swd  M.  Famim 

<' We  assHred^the  bashaw  that  no  such  orders  had  been  given  by  our 
govemmeat,  nor  would  be,  untH  the  ratification  of  die  treaty.  The 
exceptions  to  it  were  but  few,  and  with  these  exceptions  our  govern- 
ment  woald  find  no  difficulty  in  agi«eing  to  it.  If  M.  Famin  imagined 
that  our  government  wished  to  Imst  the  flag  at  all  events,  he  must 
hare  mistaken  the  idea  from  the  comnnnication  of  eome  governmen- 
tal agents,  and  not  hattnediatelf*  We  should,  however,  when  our  af- 
fiufs  were  accommodated,  send  direct  despatches  to  ear  government, 
Yrhed  the  ebfigatloi»^  our  agent  here  would  be  acJuftowledgcd  and 
paid. 

«  8aid  the  Bey,  *^  it  cost  you  but  little  to  have  your  flag  hoisted.  It 
will  cast  you  less  to  have  it  taken  down;'  and  insisted  on  the  regalia 
as  a  conditionof  the  pieservation  of  the  peace.''  P.  ^^  ^. 

Independent,  however,  of  the  supplies  stipulated  for  in  the 
treaty,  the  Bey  and  his  ministers  continually  urged  the  custom  of 
making  presents  whenever  a  treaty  with  his  highness  was  under 
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discussion ;  that  ererj  alteration  made  in  the  treaty  after  It 
first  drawn  up,  was  to  be  considered  as  a  new  treaty,  and  addi- 
tional presents  of  money  and  jewels  were  therefore  expected,  and 
must  be  furnished* 

^'  It  was  true^  as  I  told  him  y e&tcrday,  we  had  neither  gold  nor  .£|^- 
monds  in  America^  nor  any  body  who  knows  how  to  woik  thei% 
*  What,  are  you,'  said  be,  *  a  parcel  of  countrymen,  shepherds  and  ma^ 
tics  V  « Very  much  so,'  *  But  you  build  ships  !'  '  Yes.'  '  Of  what 
timber  ?'  » The  best.'  *  And  handsome  V  *  Yes*'  *  Well,  aippose 
you  agree  to  make  the  Bey  a  present  of  a  small,  handsome  cruiser// 
P.  84,  85.  r*    ..        , 

Presents  were  demanded  from  every  quarter*  The  admind 
demanded  a  gold  headed  cane,  a  gold  watch,  and  chain,  and  twetre 
pieces  of  cloth,  this  being  the  tisance  on  a  new  consul's  being  re* 
ceived.  The  Aga  of  the  Goulette  demanded  his  'usance  on 
occasion  of  the  first  vessel  of  war  coming  to  anchor  in  the  ^y ; 
and  the  prime  minister  demanded  on  his  part,  a  double  barreHed 
gun,  and  a  gold  chain  to  his  watch*  Some  of  these  usances  our 
consul  found  it  necessary  to  provide,  in  order  to  allay  the  in^pa- 
tience  of  these  rapacious  pirates,  who  were  continually  complain- 
11^  of  the  delay  on  the  part  .of  the  United  States,  in  sending  joot 
the  vessels  and  naval  stores,  and  the  consul  was  repeatedly 
threatened  that  unless  the  tribute  arrived  within  a  limited  timet 
he  should  consider  the  treaty  void,  and  despatch  his  cmtsers  im- 
mediately to  make  prize  of  our  merchantmen*  Eaton,  howeTer* 
with  his  characteristic  boldness,  always  remonstrated  agaknt  thase 
lusolent  exactions,  and  to  the  threats  of  the  Bey  and  Bis  aUMtf 
replied  in  a  very  spirited  tone. 

The  consul  had,  for  some  thne  before,  discovered  the  s^t> 
Famio,  to  be  a  villain;  and  having  obtained  the  clearest  evidence 
of  his  treachery,  in  instigating  the  officers  and  minister  of  the  Bey 
to  increase  their  exactions,  he  took  the  liberty  one  day  to  aAfll* 
nister  to  Famin  the  discipline  of  the  horsewhip  in  the  public  atfe^ 
and  in  the  presence  of  nearly  a  hundred  persons.  Eaton'  waste- 
mediately  summoned  before  the  tribunal,  where  the  Bey  hMMT 
always  presides  in  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  MiQwaf 
sharp  conversation  took  place  on  the  occasion* 
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.,<<'!  will  send  you  oat  of  the  countiy !'  said  the  Bey— ^  You  will  do 
me  an  honour  which  I  will  take  care  to  appreciate.' 

^  *  How  dare  you  lift  your  hand  against  a  subject  of  rnhie  in  my  king- 
domf 

**  If  your  renegade  had  been  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  had  given 
me  the  same  provocation,  I  would  have  given  him  the.  same  disci- 
pline* But  the  Bey  of  Tunis  has  too  much  penetration  to  believe 
Ihtt  abject  wretch  faithful^'  even  to  his  patron.  If  he  were  such,  if 
he  were  a  true  Frenchman,  I  would  respect  him  as  such ;  if  an  Ame- 
rican, I  would  protect  him  as  such ;  if  a  good  Mussulman,  1  would 
honour  him  as  such ;  or,  if  a  Christian,  he  should  be  duly  respected* 
He  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  I  have  documents  to  convince  yon 
that  he  would  sell  your  head  forcaroubcs,  and  barker  away  the  reputa- 
tion of  your  court  for  piastres.  See  here  his  statement  to  an  American^ 
wbp  by  this  means  has  been  entrapped  into  his  hands.*'  P.  H7. 

Afler  producing  satisfactory  evidence,  of  the  guilt  of  Famin, 

^  The  Bey  was  convinced.  Famin  stood  convicted.  On  leading 
the  palace,  I  told  the  Bey,  to-morrow  I  would  announce  to  the  world 
what  I  had  on  that  ground.  Parting,  he  gave  my  band  a  cordiial  squeeze: 
and,  when  I  was  out,  turning  to  his  court,  said, 'the  American  consul 
has  been  heated :  but  truly  he  hais  bad  reason.  I  have  always  found 
1dm  a  very  phun,  candid  man ;  and  his  concern  for  his  fellow  citizena 
h  oota  crime.*  y 

*^  Since  this  event,  which  happened  about  our  fweeks  agft,  more  hala 
bavB  been  off  than  had  been  observed  for  foiirte^  months  before.  I 
detail  this  adventure,  (which  I  am  sensible  will  not  show  much  to  my 
advantage  in  the  civilized  world,)  to  demonstrate  what  has  befoi^ 
htten  asserted,  that  the  best  way  to  treat  these  savages  is  to  meet  them 
on  their  own  ground.  They  began  by  bullying,  I  have  paid  them  off 
iakmd.*'  P.  140. 

The  following  letter  addressed  by  General  £aton  to  the  secre- 
tary of  6tate»  exhibits  a  very  striking  picture  of  the  rapacious  po- 
licy and  character  of  the  Barbary  powers ;  and  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  good  specimen  of  the  spirited  manner  in  which  he  resisted 
their  insatiable  demands. 
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^  Tunis,  June  2mh,l90t, 
^  On  the  ^ight  of  the  18th,'a  fire  broke  oat  ioflm  Befs  pfStn/^ 
which,  In  its  progress,  consumed  ffO,OOQ  stands  of  arfOB.  The  seeoai 
day  Ibliowing  I  received  a  message  to  wait  on  the  Bey ;  but  rnni  at 
that  moment  confined  to  my  bed  wkh  a  Ullknis  feyer,  so  diat  it  wai 
not  till  tMs  morning  that  I  have  been  aUe  to  go  to  ^  palace  fat  nrf 
4»ntage.  The  Bey^s  object  in  caHing  me  was  to  demand  o(  the  Unite4 
States  ten  thousand  stands  ^  arms.  I  refused  to  slate  Imr  demand.  ^I 
have  apportioned  my  loss,'  said  he,  ^  among  d^  friends,  and  this  ^aa* 
ta  falls  to  you  to  furnish :  tell  your  goyemment  to  send  them  witfeMt 
delay.'  It  is  impossible,  said  I,  to  state  this  chdm  lo  my  goTertmieBt 
We  haye  no  magazines  of  small  arms.  The  organisation  of  out  i» 
tional  strength  is  (fififerent  from  that  of  eyery  other  nation  on  eartk 
Each  citizen  carries  his  own  arms,  always  ready  for  bitftte.  When 
threatened  with  kiyasion,  or  actuaUy  inyaded,  detachments  from  Ou^ 
whole  national  body  are  sent  by  rotation  to  serye  in  the  field :  so  dnrt 
we  haye  no  need  of  standing  armies  nor  depositories  of  armob  It  would 
be  an  affront  to  my  goyemment,  and  an  imposition  on  the  Bey,  tfk 
§tate  to  them  this  demand,  or  to  flattei'  him^with  a  prospect  of  reeeiyiiig 
it.  ^  Send  ibr  them  from  France  or  England,' said  die  iBinister.  *Tod/ 
said  I, '  are  in  a  much  more  eligible  position  to  make  this  commbsion 
irom  Europe  than  we  are,'  *  1  f  the  Bey  bad  any  intentions  of  jnarehas^ 
V  ing  the  arms  from  Europe,'  said  the  minister,  ^he  could  do  it  without 
your  agency.  He  did  not  send  for  you  to  ask  your  adyice,  but  to 
order  you  to  communicate  his  demands  to  your  goyemment'  ^But 
I  come  her^,'  said  I, '  to  assure  you  that  I  wiH  malft  no  such  commu- 
nication to  my  goyemment.^  ^The  Bey  will  write  himself,'  saidbe* 
^  If  so,  it  will  become  my  duty  ta  forward  his  letter :  but,  at  the  sani» 
time,  it  is  eqqally  obligatory  on  me>  to  let  the  Bey  be  beforehand  ap- 
prized, that  he  will  neyer  reeeiye  a  shiigle  nwsket  fitmi  the  Unitii 
States.  I  ^ould  suppose  a  respect  to  decency ,  if  not  a  sense  of  gtt' 
titude,  would  dissuade  the  Bey  from  this  new  and  extraordinary  claim. 
Has  he  not,  within  eighteen  months,  receiyed  two  large  ships'  car^goes 
In  regalia?  Haye  we  not  now  another  ship  laden  for  him  on  its  |ia»- 
sage;  and  has  he  not,  withia  sixty  di^s,  demanded  cannon  extrany? 
dinary  of  the  United  States  ?  At  this  rate,  vdien  are  our  piiypanla 
tf  haye  an  end  V  '  Neyer !'  said  the  minister*  ^  As^to  the.  shijps  ypu 
talk  of,  they  are  but  the  past  payment  of  regalia  you  haye  long  atnca 
owed  us  as  the  condition  of  p^ace.  The  other  claims  we  make  are 
such  as  we  receiTe  from  all  friendly  nations  once  every  two  or  thraa 
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years :  it  is  an  eslablnhed  oustom;  and  you,  like  other  ebrbtians, 
mil  be  obliged  Jo  eonform  to  it.*  <  When  we  sbaU  have  completed 
tfae  payment  of  our  peace  Btipulalionsy  you  may  never  cakulate  o^ 
further  doDatiooe.  1 1  is  by  treaty  stipulated,  as  the  condition  of  a  per- 
petual peace,  and  any  new  claims  on  your  part  wilt  be  an  infraetiOQ 
ef  that  treaty,  and  will  be  so  considered  by  us.  You  may,  therofose, 
at  once,  and  for  ever,  abandon  the  Idea  of  future  regalia;  for  I  again 
assure  you,  in  the  name  of  my  government  and  country^  that  (he  cUs» 
charge  of  our  treaty  obhgatioas  will  put  an  end  to  our  coatributiona 
here.' 

*<  *  Your  coniribuUona  here,  as  you  thmk  proper  to  cidl  them,'  repeats 
ed  yie  minister, '  will  never  have  an  end :  if  this  be  the  language  yon 
think  of  holding  at  this  court,  you  may  prepare  yourself  to  leave  the 
kingdom,  and  that  very  soon.'  '  If  change  of  style  on  my  part,'  said 
I,  *  be  the  condition  of  residence  here,  I  will  leave  the  Bey's  kingdom 
to-morrow  morning.'    *  We  will  give  you  a  month,'  said  the  minisler. 

*  Task  but  six  hours,'  I  replied.  *  But  you  will  write  V  *  iVb  /'  *  It 
isyourduty  to  write  I'  *  For  delinquency  in  duty,  this  is  not  the  place 
where  I  am  to  be  questioned.'  ^  I  tell  you  again,'  continued  he, '  your 
peace  depends  on  your  compliance  with  this  demand  of  my  master/ 
'  If  so,'  said  I,  ^  on  me  j)e  the  responsibilHy  of  breaking  tJie  peace.  I 
wish  you  a  good  morning  I' 

^'  Leaving  the  palace  I  heard  the  minister  say  to  one  of  bis  colleagues-, 

*  By  God,  that  man  is  mad !  But  we  shall  bring  him  to  terms :  never 
fear!' 

^^  I  do  not  know  how  tins  affair  will  end.  I  shaU  not  change  my  por 
sitton."  P.  204,  205,  206. 

Our  present  wisir  with  Algiers,  renders  the  foUowing  descrip^ 
lion  of  the  mode  of  fighting  of  the  cersairs  of  this  coast,  partici^ 
hrly  interesting. 

"  'Their  mode  of  attack  is  uniformly  boarding.  For  tliis,  their  ves^ 
sels  are  peculiarly  constiucted.  Their  long  latteen  yards  drop  on 
board  tlie  enemy,  and  afford  a  safe  and  easy  conveyance  for  the  meit 
who  man  them  for  this  purpose  :  but  bemg  always  crowded  with  men, 
they  throw  them  in  from  all  points  of  the  rigging,  and  from  all  quar- 
ters  of  the  decks ;  having  their  sabres  grasped  between  their  teeth, 
and  their  loaded  pistols  in  their  belts,  that  they  may  have  the  free  use 
of  their  hands  in  scaling  the  gunnels  or  netting  of  their  enemy.    In 

5. 
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this  modk  of  attack  ibej  are  very  active  and  very  desf^rale.  Taf|^. 
by  reHkUioHj  that  war  with  the  Chrietiam  will  guarantoe  the  salvatioii 
of  their  souk,  and  finding  bo  great  Bcenlar  advantaged  in  die  observance 
of  this  reUgious  duty,  their  inducements  to  deaperate-fightiBg  are  veiy 
powerfuL  Proper  defence  against  them  are  high  nettings  with  chains, 
sufficiently  strong  to  prevent  their  being  cut  away;  buck  shot  (Jenti- 
fully  administered  from  muskets  or  blunderbusses;  and  lances.  Alt 
it  is  always  best  to  keep  them  at  a  dbtance,  that  advantage  majht 
takenof  their  ignorance  of  manoeuvering.''  P.  92. 

About  Ibis  tion  the  Bey  of  Tripoli  having  made  aperanptoiy 
demand  on  the  United  States  of  250,000  dollars  as  tiie  price  of 
peace,  and  20,000  dollars  annually,  to  insure  its  continoance^ 
and  the  requisition  being  refused  by  Mr.  Catbcart,  war  was  de- 
clared by  that  regency,  and  the  corsairs  were  sent  out  to  mak^ 
prize  of  American  vessels.  Some  idea  of  the  character  and  man- 
ners of  his  Tripolitau  highness,  may  be  obtained  from  the  conver- 
satipn  that  took  place  between  him  and  Mr.  Cathcart,  on  the  oc- 
casion above  mentioned,  and  which  was  communicated  by  the  lat* 
(er  to  the  secretary  of  state. 

^'  On  tlie  9th  inst  at  3  P.  M.  I  proci^rcd  an  audience,  which  lasted 
for  about  three  hours,  the  bashaw  broke  silence  in  a  blunt  manner 
and  asked  me  what  I  wanted.  I  have  come  to  ask  permisdon  to  pre«' 
s^nt  your  excellency  with  some  regalia,  as  a  token  of  the  friendlfin*' 
tention  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  know  when  yoti 
will  be  at  leisure  to  receive  it  *  Never,  by  God,  never!'  said.he.  *  For 
what  reason?' 

.  <<  *  Because  it  was  not  intended  for  me.'  It  can  never  be  supposed 
that  the  bashaw  of  Tripoli  has  occasion  for  such  (rifles.  Trip(di  is 
different  from  what  it  was  some  years  ago.' 

^'  I  observed  that  probably  his  excellency  did  not  know  what  the  ra« 
galia  consisted  of.  ^  Yesl  do,'  said  be,  '  better  than  you  do;  and  if 
it  was  ten  times  as  valuable  I  would  not  receive  it.  You  may  send 
it  from  whence  it  came. 

*  "  1  now  swear  by  God,  my  religion,  the  head  of  my  son  Siddi  At/, 
(who  was  sitting  by  him,)  and  by  this  right  hand,  that  I  will  nevdr  be 
at  peace  with  your  nation  until  your  president  appoints  a  person  Id 
negociate  a  treaty  with  me  without  the  interference  of  Alters  or  tif 
other'nation.    I  now  declare  your  treaty  no  longer  binding,  and  tHat 
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f^Hff  cteclKre  war  against  America  immediateljy  if  you  do  not  g|re 
nie  assurance  that  your  prefiideut  will  alter  the  said  treaty  to  my  likiDgy 
and  give  me  250,006  dollars  as  the  price  of  the  said  new  treaty :  and 
ftatyoor  nation  will  annually  pay  me  the  sum  of  ^20,000,  dolters  to 
continue  the  said  new  peace  after  it  is  made.' 

I  made  use  of  every  argument  in  my  power,  which  produced  no 
effect  whatever.  These  terms,  the  bashaw  said,  were  the  only  oneK 
he  had  to  propose,  that  the  alteration  in  the  treaty  he  insisted  on  above 
every  thing  else,  and  swore  he  would  never  enter  into  any  negotia- 
tion with  an  agent  of  the  United  States,  upon  any  other  terms^  even 
was  he  sure  to  lose  his  kmgdcmi,  and  with  it  his  head.  With  this  he 
drew  his  hand  horizontally  across  his  gullet.  After  three  hours'  li- 
tigation, he  said  he  would  give  us  /tme,  if  we  would  pcy  him  Tvellfor  f f , 
and  demanded  100,000  dollars  for  six  months.  At  last,  the  result 
was,  that  he  would  wait  eighteen  months,  if  I  would  give  him  18,000 
dollars,  and  assurance  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
comply  with  the  rest  of  his  unjust  demands.  I  negatived  the  whole,  as 
you  may  well  suppose."  P.  203,  204. 

The  reigning  bashaw  was  a  usurper,  having  expelled  his  bro- 
ther, Hamet  Caramanly,  from  the  sovereignty  a  few  years  before. 
General  Eaton  having  ascertained  that  the  subjects  of  the  usurp- 
er were  disaffected,  and  ripe  for  revolt  in  favour  of  the  exiled  bro* 
ther,  immediately  suggested  to  Mr*  Madison^  then  secretary  of  state, 
a  project  of  converting  this  circumstance  into  a  means  of  depriv-. 
iDg  the  basbaw  of  his  mischievous  power,  and  restoring  a  prince, 
whom  gratitude  and  a  milder  disposition  would  incline  to  a  more 
liberal  and  pacific  system  of  conduct  toward  the  United  States. 
The  plan  briefly  was,  that  General  Eaton  and  the  exited  baflhaw, 
with  such  an'army  as  they  could  raise  by  means  of  some  pecimi- 
ary  aid  from  the  United  States,  should  attack  the  usurper  hy 
land,  wfiile  our  naval  force  in'the  Mediterranean  should  cooperate 
in  the  enterprise.  Being  informed  that  Hamet  was  at  Alexandria 
in  Egypt,  Eaton  repaired  thither,  and  upon  bis  arrival  learned  that 
Hamet  could  not  be  epgaged  in  the  service  without  the  consent 
of  Eify  Bey,  to  whom  be  had  attached  himself;  both  of  whom 
were  in  upper  Egypt,  acting  with  the  Mameluke  Beys  against  the 
Ottoman  gpvernment.  With  an  escort  of  three  officers  and  fif- 
teen men  from  the  brig  Argus>  he  proceeded  up  the  JNile  to  Grand 
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Cairo,  where  be  found  (he  prime  minister  of  Hamef,  wlso  immip 
dlatelj  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  Mameluke  camp,  informiif 
bia  highness  of  the  generaPs  arrival.  In  a  few  dajs  he  received 
an  answer,  proposing  an  interview  near  the  Lake  Fiaum,  on  the 
borders  of  the  desert,  and  nearlj  two  hundred  miles  from  the  s^ 
coast.  In  repairing  to  the  appointed  place,  from  AleitandiiB, 
whither  he  had  returned,  it  became  necessary  to  pass  through  the 
Turkish  camp ;  in  attempting  which  he  was  arrested,  and  placed 
in  a  very  embarrassing  situation. 

**  I  left  Alexandria  with  two  officers  from  the  Argas,  LienfeiiM 
Blake  and  Mr.  Mann,  and  an  escort  of  23  men,  indifferently  moulted, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  23d,  found  myself  arrested  at  the  Tvrki&l 
lines,  between  seventy  and  eighty  miles  on  my  rout,  by  the  Kerehief 
of  Damanhour,  commanding  a  detachment  of  about  five  hundred  Ot- 
toman troops  on  the  frontier.    No  argument  I  could  devise  could  at 
all  mollify  the  seventy  of  his  first  resolution,  not  to  let  me  pass  Adf 
iines,  thout^h  in  every  thing  else  he  treated  us  with  distiiiction,  and 
great  hospitality.      However  mortifying  the  confession,  I   cannot 
but  applaud  the  correct  military  conduct  of  this  chief;  for  it  was,  ia 
itself,  a  suspicious  circumstance,  that  a  body  of  armed  ooknowo  fo^ 
reigners  should  be  found  shaping  a  course  for  his  enemy^s  rendei^ 
Tous,  with  no  other  pretest  than  to  scardi  for  a  refvget  bashan! 
But  thb  suspicious  circuipstance  was  strengthened  and  aggravated 
by  the  insinuation  gone  out  from  the  French  consul,  that  we  eeimi 
into  this  courdry  wUh  secret  vierts  hostile  to  the  Turks.    Our  ntutf- 
(ion  here  was  somewhat  perplexing,  and  vastly  unpleasant     I  do  Mt 
recollect  ever  having  found  myself  on  a  ground  more  ctiticaL    9% 
the  natural  jedousy  of  a  Turk,  this  geiteral  added  a  fierce  and  sftif^ 
temper;  of  course  proud  and  vain.    Here  was  my  pomtof  appraiM^ 
I  passed  high  compliraeDts  on  the  correctness  of  his  military  condoist 
«nd  vigilance.    Said  it  was  what  I  apprehended ;  and  what  I  cet^ 
(ainly  would  have  done  myself  in  similar  circumstances.    But  bioir- 
mgfrom  character  the  magnanimity  of  his  soul,  I  was  deteniniiieA'U 
have  an  interview  with  him,  in  full  confidence  that  he  would  sUk 
measure  so  purely  humane,  and  so  manifestly  favourable  to  the  Twlit 
idh  interest  in  Egypt,  in  case  he  could  not  permit  me  to  pursue  mj 
object  personally.     At  the  same  time  recurring  to  the  exampk  of  i^ 
vice  rey,  whose  letter  I  had  showed  him,  and  signifying  that  1  htnHk 
in  charge  to  tender  him  a  doceur  in  testimony  of  our  exalted  opWott 
of  his  name  and  merit;  he  was  moved :  said  my  confidence  e^onld 
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mt  be  dSsappoiiited;  and  called  into  his  tent  a  chief  Of  the  Arab 
tribes,  called  Ou  ad  Mlis^  a  wandering  host,  who  hare,  from  time  to 
time,  been  driven  or  emigrated  from  the  kingdom  of  Tripoli,  since 
the  usurpation  of  Joseph  Bashaw;  to  whom  he  stated  my  business, 
and  asked  if  he  could  give  any  account  of  Hamet  Bashaw.  The 
jotmg  chief,  in  an  ecstacy,  exclaimed  that  he  kneifv  every  iking !  I  re- 
quested him  to  declare  himself;  for  I  had  no  secret  in  ^my  relation 
with  that  bashaw. 

''  He  added  that  twenty  thousand  men,  Barbary  Arabs,  were  ready 
to  march  with  him  from  this  border  to  recover  their  native  country 
and  mheritance ;  repeated  that  he  knew  our  plan;  and  now,  that  he 
M  seen  me,  he  would  pledge  his  head  to  the  Turkbh  general  to 
bring  me  Hamet  Baahaw  in  ten  days.  The  Turk  accordingly  dea* 
pttfibed  him  the  next  mornii^  on  this  message."  P.  289, 290. 

A  meeting  with  the  bashaw  soon  took  place^and  it  was  resolved 
to  recruit  an  army  immediately,  and  to  march  over  land,  through 
the  desert  of  Lybia,  to  the  city  of  Derne,  while  Captain  Hull, 
with  the  Argus,  and  two  other  vessels,  was  to  join  them  at  Bom- 
hi  a  port  about  80  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Derne,  with  supplies 
of  provisions  and  ammunition*  The  number  and  component  parts 
of  this  motley  band  of  adventurers  will  appear  from  the  foiiowbg 
short  extract  from  the  general's  journal. 

.  *^  March  Bih.  Arranged  our  caravan  and  organized  our  force 
which  now  consisted  of  nine  Americans,  including  Lieutenant  O^Ban- 
non  and  Mr.  Peck,  a  non-commissioned  officer  and  six  private  ma- 
rines; a  company  of  twenty-five  cannoniers,  commanded  by  Selim 
Comb,  and  Lieutenant  Connant  and  Roco,  and  a  company  of  thirty- 
eight  Greeks,  commanded  by  Captain  Luco  Ulovix  and  Lieutenant 
Constantine.  The  Bashaw's  suite  consisted  pf  about  ninety  men,  in« 
dading  those  who  came  from  Piaume,  and  diose  who  joined  him 
since  his  arrival  at  Alexandria.  These,  together  with  a  party  of  Arab 
cavalry,  under  the  orders  of  the  Oheiks  il  TaUbj  and  Mahamet,  and 
including  the  footmen  and  camel  drivers,  made  our  whole  number 
ftboutfour  hundred.  Our  caravan  consisted  of  one  hundred  and 
leven  camelq,  and  a  few  asses.  P.  S03, 

They  had  not  proceeded  a  great  distance  before  discontent, 
disobedience,  and  revolt,  began  to  interrupt  the  general  concord. 
The  camel  drivers  insisted  upon  their  pay  in  advance ;  (he  Arab 
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ctralry  bedame  impatteBt  isd  dkbcnrleiied,  and  tluMfefltodi^igD 
back;  and  as  romours  were  almost  every  dayraaohiag  tbeir  ews 
tfaat  a  powerfol  army  was  adraocii^  against  them  from  Tripo^ 
liie  unfortunate  Hamet  faimselF  began  to  show  signs  of  irresoiQtioft 
and  despondency.  It  was  in  these  trying  and  perplexing  sitoi- 
tions  that  Eaton  ha^  opportunities  of  displaying  all  the  resources 
of  his  genius,  and  of  bringing  into  action  all  the  spirit  and  energy 
of  his  character,  fo  what  manner  he  acquitted  himself  on  thesr 
occasions  will»  in  some  measur e,^  appear  Groai  the  two  folkmii^ 
extracts: 

^^  The  Cheik  il  TUib  excited^  aa  insurroctidn  among  .the  Ast^^ 
'Of  thb  pkcoj  who  had  oigaged  to  proceed  y(ith  nsj  drew  off 
half  their  number,  and,  putting  himself  at  their  head,  started  for 
Bgypt  The  Bashaw  sent  a  messenger  to  me  praying  that  I  would  4e« 
spateh  an  officer  to  request  him,  in  my  namoj  to  return.  I  answered 
that  no  consideration  whatever  could  prevail  on  me  to  ask  as  a  fisvoiu' 
what  I  claimed  as  a  right  The  services  of  that  chief  were  due  to  us : 
we  had  paid  for  them  ;  and  he  had  pledged  bis  faith  to  render  them 
with  fidelity.  It  did  not  belong  to  him,  at  this  period,  to  make  tenns^ 
nor  to  dictate  measures :  I  should  not  debase  myself  to  propose  an  ac- 
commodation. The  Bashaw  was  apprehensive  that  he  would  turn 
his  influence,  and  take  a  part  against  ue.  Let  him  do  it  I  Wee  t» 
open  enemy  better  than  a  treacherous  Jrietid:  When  he  shaU  hmfe  ta- 
ken this  ground^  U  ivtE,  perhapSy  gice  me  an-  oppmiunity  topunkhr 
eventually  f  what  I  would  do  summarily,  if  the  respect  I  had  for  his  ex- 
cellency did  not  prevent  it.  I  had  a  rifle  and  sabre  true  to  thtir  Us- 
iance.  Carry  the  message  to  the '  chief.  He  was  mad  with  rage, 
and  swore  rengeance  against  the  Bashaw  and  his  Christian  sove- 
reigns, as  he  styled  us.  I  ordered  a  march.  We  got  under  way  at 
half  past  7  A.  M.  At  10  a  messenger  came  from  the  Cheik  to  is* 
sure  us,  that  he  had  taken  up  his  march  for  Behara. 

**  Since  hehastaken  thai  route,  I  have  nothing  further  tcM  k»m  iW* 
to  take  stepsfbrthe  recbvery  of  eashand properly  hehms  fiwsMaMf 
drcannfrom  me.  Continued  the  march.  At  twelve  oH;lock  anoflwr 
messenger.  'The  Cheik  il  Taiib  wilt  jom,  if  thecamphaRseasoBB^f/ 
The  Bashaw  desired,  and  we  halted  at  half  past  1 2.  About  an  hoar 
and  a  half  after,  the  Cheik  hove  in  sight  with  his  party :  soon  ^Ikr 
came  up ;  and,  presenting  himself  at  my  markee,  with  visible  cha^ 
inbia countenance, said,  *Tott  see  tha  influeiipe  I  liave  among  ttiiia 
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-ga^ed  ahoot  five  miles  totdij. 

'    ^  ;ifcpncfc  atift.  1  percebed  a  iMiifest  leluctaace  in  the  Bashaw  to 
«dvaBefrcmd  evideat  ealoillationB  for  a  retrograde  march.    Joseph 
JSa^uMrV  forces  had  seized  on  all  his  nerres.    He  now  took  from  mjr 
•ofl^cers  the  horses  he  had  siTen  them  for  the  passage  through  the 
.desert,  and  gave  them  to  some  of  his  footmen.    Drew  off  his  Maho- 
.  nietans,  and  stood  balancing,  after  the  troops  were  drawn  np  for  the 
inarch,    t  reproached  him  widi  indecision,  want  of  perseverance  and 
consistency  in  armngemeni.    I  demanded  the  horses  for  my  oA* 
eera.    Hi(^  words  ensued     I  ordered  the  murch  in  front.    The 
Badiaw  retrograded.  We  proceeded  in  front  with  the  baggage.   The 
liashaW  came  up  In  about  two  hours;  and,  maiung  as  some  compli* 
ments  for  our  firmness,  said,  he  wa^  obfiged  to  dissemble  an  acquies- 
cence in  the  wishes  of  his  people  to  render  them  manageable.^ 
r.  310,31  K 

When  within  a  few  days'  march  from  Bomba,  which  had  been 
appeinied  the  rendezvous  for  the  supply  vessels,  a  most  alaqning 
misunderstaoding  and  contest  occurred,  which  had  like  not  only 
1^  have  terminated  the  expedition  prematurely,  but  to  have  buried 
the  very  hbtory  of  it  in  oblivion. 

Jipril  8^.  Marched  at  7  A.  Iff.  Descended  the  western  declivity 
0f  the  mountain.  At  nine  called  a  halt  near  a  cistern  of  excellent 
vain  water,  excavated  in  a  solid  rock,  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  raviqe, 
by  the  torrents  of  water  and  smail-stones  winch  rush  down  the  moun* 
tain  by  this  avenue  daring  the  rainy  season.  This  was  a  precious 
repast  to  our  thirsty  pilgrims.  I  went  with  a  small  party  to  survey 
the  sea  eoast,  and  reconnoitpe  the  couptry,  intending  to  pursue  the 
march  as  soon  as  the  army  should  Jiave  refreshed  themselves.  But, 
during  my  absence,  Ihe  Bashaw  ordered  the  camps  pitched  .  On  my 
return  I. demanded  the  jreasen  for  his  so  doing.  He  answered  that 
<he  exhausted  ^tuation  of  the  4roops  and  people  required  at  least 
one  day's  repose.  I  discovered,  however,  that  his  real  intention  was 
to  remain  on  this  ground  until  a  courier  dionld  return,  which  he  was 
about  to  despatch  to  Bonjiba,  in  quest  of  our  vessds.  We  had  only 
^x  days'  rations  of  rice ;  no  bread  nor  meat,  and  no  small  rations.  I 
urged  this  circumstance  as  an  impulsive  reason  why  the  marcli  shouli 
.^ontinue.  Be  sidd  the  Arab  chiefs  were  resolved  to. proceed  no  fur* 
ther  till  the  camp  shall  have  recruited  themselves  hy  a  UU\e  repo^. 
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I  told  Um  if  Uiej  preferred  (amme  to  faiigiie  thej.mi^t  hBme^tm 
choice^  and  ordered  their  rations  stopped.    The  day  passed  ;€eirfr 
sedly  among  them.    At  3  P.  M.  the  Bashair,  compelled  by  his  Aah 
hosty  struck  his  tent,  ord/sred  his  baggi^  packed,  mauot^  .aaA 
took  up  a  march  for  Fiaume  by  the  mountain.    I  waited  witiboat 
emotion  the  result  of  this  movement;  not  choosing  to  tietny  ft^cost 
eem  for  ourselves.    Discorering,  however,  an  iatention  in  the  Arabs 
to  seize  our  provisions,  I  beat  to  arms.    My  Christtans  formed  a  liat 
in  front  of  the  magazine  tent    Each  party  held  an  opposite  posilio% 
the  space  of  an  hour.    The  Bashaw  prevailed  on  the.  Arabs  t0.m* 
turn ;  they  dismounted ;  and  he  pitched  his  tent    Supposing  the.  tmr 
mult  tranquiUixed,  I  ordered  the  troops  to  pass  the  manual  ieKereis^ 
according  to  our  daily  practice^    In  an  instant  the  Arabs  took  aa 
alarm ;  remounted,  and  exclaimed, '  the  Christians  are  preparing  l» 
fire  on  us !'    The  Bashaw  oiounted  and  put  himself  at  their  b^ad,  ap- 
parently impressed  with  the  same  apprehension.    A  body'  of  aboil 
two  hundred  advanced  in  full  charge  upon  our  people,  who  stood  tbwr 
ground  motionless.    The  enemy  withdrew  as  at  small  distance^  «► 
gled  out  tlie  officers,  and,  with  deliberate  aim,  cried— ;/ir€  /  Some  of 
the  Bashaw's  officers  exclaimed, '  for  God's  sake  do  not  fire !  Tlie 
Christians  are  our  friends.*    Mr.  O'Bannon,  Mr.  Peck,  and  yooQg 
Farquhar,  stood  firmly  by  me,  Selim  Aga,  (captain  of  eannooiers,) 
his  Lieutenants,  and  the  two  Greek  officers,  remained  stead&st  at 
their  posts.    The  others  were  agitated,  and,  in  fact,  abandoned  us. 
I  advanced  towards  the  Bashaw  and  cautioned  him  against  givii^ 
countenance  to  a  desperate  act.    At  once  a  column  of  muskets  were 
aiu^ed  at  my  breast    The  Bashaw  was  distracted.    A  universal  cfat-, 
mour  drowned  my  voice.    I  waved  my  hand  as  a  signal  for  aften-, 
tion.  '  At  this  critical  moment  some  of  the  Bashaw's  officers,  and  sun- 
dry Arab  cliiefs,  rode  between  us  with  drawn  sabres,  and  repelle^T 
the  mutineers.     I  reproached  the  Bashaw  for  his  rashness,  or  rather 
weakness.    His  casnadar  a^ed  him  if  he  was  in  his  senses.    The 
Bashaw  struck  him  with  his  naked  sabre.    The  fracas  had  nearly  re* 
fiumed  i(s  rage,  wben  I  took  the  Bashaw  by  the*  arm ;  led  hiai  from 
the  crowd,  and  asked,  him  if  he  knew  his  own  interests  and  his  friends  !• 
Hereknted:  called  me  his  friend  and  protector;  said  he  was  too 
soon  heated ;  and  followed  me  to  my  tent,  giving  orders,  at  the  same 
time,  to  his  Arabs  to  disperse.    After  a  moment's  breath,  he  said  if  I 
would  giv^  orders  to  issue  rice  it  would  quiet  every  thing.    This  V 
would  not  do  on  any  other  condition,  than  his  promise  to  march  to*, 
morrow  morning  at  reveillee  beating.    He  promised,  apd  praviaiona.* 
were  issued.    Confessions  of  obligations^  and  professions  of  attach- 
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m^it  w«ne  mpfMeif  as  inual,  on  th&  p»t  of  thft  Biubaiir  and  hisr  dffi- 
««v;'aiid  tbe  caibp  again  restinied  its  tranqniHitf.  The  inn  and 
d^elAed  coudoet  of  *Mr.  (XBannon,  as  on  aH  other  occastons,  did 
fliiioli'  to  deler  the  Tiolenee  of  the  savages,  by  whom  we  were  sar- 
rooadedy  as  well  as  to  support  onr  own  <ygnity  of  character.  After 
the  i^Smic  was  over,  tfie  Bashaw  embraced  hint  nvith^an  enthusiasm  of 
reiycct,  calling  him  the  brave  American.  The  Chevalier  Davies,  my 
aid-ite-camp,  acted  a  part  which  I  would  rather  attribute  to  an  amia- 
blfrdispofittion,  than  to  weakness  of  nerve.  My  doctor  behaved  det 
ctdedly  like  a  coward,  and  a  baseKme.  Mr.  Farqohar  conducted  with 
manly  firmness.  One  of  the  Arabs,  during  the  agitation,  snapped  a 
pisto)  at  his  breast  Happily  it  missed  fire :  had  it  been  otherwise, 
the^  fire  would  most  probably  have  become  general,  and  the  result 
seriona. 

"^  We  find  it  almost  impossible  to  inspire  these  wild  bigots  with  coin 
fidsnce  in  us,  or  to  persuade  them  that,  being  Christians,  we  can  be 
otherwise  than  enemies  to  Mussuimcn.  We  have  a  difficult  under- 
titeig."  P.  322-^24. 

Order  being  finally  restored,  they  proceeded  on  their  march 
towards  Bomba;  and  in  a  few  days,  being  almost  entirely  destitute 
of  provisionsy  and  even  of  water,  they  had  the  transporting  joy  of 
Beeiog  the  Argus,  the  Hornet,  and  the  Nantilos,  cast  anchor  in- the 
bay*  After  remaining  here  a  few  days  to  recruit  the  strength 
and  BpirifB  of  their  half  famished  and  disheartened  troops,  and  con- 
certing measures  for  seizing  on  the  city  of  Derne,  the  governor  of 
which  had  declared  his  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  reigning 
bashaw,  tbej''  resumed  their  march  with  renewed  vigour,  and  took' 
post  on  an  eminence  overlooking  this  devoted  town.  Thje  follow- 
ing extract  exhibits  a  lively  picture  of  the  battle  and  storm. 

**  On  the  morning  of  the  251h,  we  took  post  on  an  eminence  in  the 
v^ar  of  Derne.  Several  chiefs  came  out  to  meet  the  Bashaw,  with- 
assnrances  of  fealty  and  attachment.  By  them  I  learned  that  the 
city  was  divided  into  three  departments;  two  of  which  wer^  in  the 
ioter^ts  of  the  Bashaw,  and  one  in  opposition.  This  department,* 
though  fewest  in  numbers,  was  strongest  in  position  and  resource, 
b«tig  defended  by  a  battery  of  eight  guns,  the  blind  walls  of  the* 
botses,  which  are  provided  in  all  directions  with  loop  holes  for 
>nu«ket»y,  and  by  temporary  parapets  thrown  up  in  several  posi- 
fions,  not  covered  by  the  battery;  this  department  is  the  nearest 
*be  sea,  and  the  residence  of  the  Dey.    On'  the  mormng  of  the 
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sm^  lems  af  mitf  w«re  otoed  the  B«f^  tm  caadifion  tfT^iM* 
^iiiee  and  fideUi^  llie  flag  of  tniee  was  seat  ba«k  to  aewMt 
ilna  laconie  aoairer,  •My  head  or  yonr»!'— at  2  P.  M.  diseo^r^nd 
the  NauliliiB,  and  ipoke  her  at  six.  At  ^  fai  the  ttondag  ofllte 
d7th»  the  AiginaBd  Horn^ appeared  and  stood  iiL  1  imaufdkMf 
put  the  army  m-  motion,  and  JHlfanced  toward  the  dfaf;  A  ft- 
TouraUe  land  breese  enabled  the  NautiluB  and  Hornet  to  appfaattb 
the  shore,  wUeb  is  a  steep  and  rugged  declivity  df  rocks.  VMh 
imich  difficntty  we  landed,  and  drew  np  the  precipice  one-'of  the 
field  pieees;^  both  were  sent  in  the  boat  for  the  purpose,  but  lie 
npprehension  of  losing  this  favourable  moment  of  attach  indueed 
me  to  leave  one  on  bolOMl.  We  advanced  to  our  positions. '  A 
&e  commenced  on -the  shipping.  Lieutenant Evaits  stood  inlaid 
anchoring  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the  battery,  op^iedna  wA 
directed  ire.  Lientenant  Dant  dropped  in,  and  anchored  in  a  ^ifl^ 
tion  to  bring  his  guns  to  bear  on  the  battery  and  city.  And  €^ 
tain  Commandant  HqU  brou^t  the  Argus  to  anchor  a  l^tle  apotk 
of  the  Nautihis,  so  near  as  to  throw  her  24  pound  shot  quite  iiite 
the  town.  A  detachment  of  ^x  American  !marineS|  a  company  of 
^4  cannoniers,  and  another  of  26  Greeks,  Including  their  proper  rf- 
Hcers,  all  under  the  immediate  command  of  Lieutenant  O'Bannon, 
together  with  a  few  Arabs  on  loot,  had  a  position  on  an  eminence 
apposite  to  a  considerable  party  of  the  enemy,  n^o  bad  taken  post 
behind  their  teinporary  parapets,  and  hi  a  ravine  at  the  S.  E.  quaito 
of  the  town.  The  Bashaw  seised  an  old  castle  which  overfookedlbe 
town  on  the  S.  S.  W.,  disposing  his  cavalry  upon  the  plains  in  the 
rear.  A  little  before  2  P*  ]tf .  the  fire  became  general  in  all  quartos 
where  Tripohtans  and  Americans  were  opposed  to  «ach  other^  la 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  the  battery  was  silenced,  but  not  abandoned  > 
though  most  of  the  enemy  withdrew  precipitately  frpm  that  qwijlier 
and  joined  the  party  opposed  to  the  handful  of  Christians  with  m* 
winch  appeared  our  most  vulnerable  point.  Unfortunately  the  .fire 
of  our  field  piece  was  relaxed  by  the  rammer  being  shot  away.  J^ 
fire  of  the  enemy's  ma-^ketry  became  too  warm,  and  contmually^aag' 
menting.  Our  troops  were  thrown  into  confusion :  and  undkdpbi- 
^d  aathey  were,  it  was  impossiUe  to  reduce  them  to  ofder.  I  pOT' 
ceived  a  charge  our  dernier  and  only  resort.  We  rushed  fohvatd 
against  a  host  of  savages,  more  than  ten  to  our  one.  They  fled  froO 
their  coverts  irregulaity,  fiHog  in  retreat  from  every  prinU  tre«  ilii 
partition  wall  in  their  way*  At  this  moment  I  received  a  baH  lluo^ft 
my  left  wrist,  which  deprived  me  of  the  nie  of  the  hand,  ind;ef 
oourse^of  my  lifle    Mr.  0?Baanda>  acowipaniod  by  Me.  ftmm^ 
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Jte4K>Bay  vrg^  forwErd  with  his  otaitneS)  Ofetfea,  itnd  siieb  of  the 
OMiiioei«ff8  na  were  not  neceaaarj  to  the  management  of  the  field 
pieee,  paesed  through  a  ehoirer  of  musketiy  from  the  wall»  of  boneea,^ 
tm)k  pqmtmm  of  the  battery,  planted  the  Ameiiaan  ihig  npon  its 
MumHurta,  aad  turned  its  guns  upon  the  enemy ;  who,  being  now 
dbifen  from  their  outposts,  firedonly  from  their  hoi^sea,  from  which 
they  were  soon  dblodged  by  the  whole  fire  of  the  vessels,  which  was 
wspended  during  the  charge,  being  directed  into  them.  The  Bashaw 
aooBtgot  possession  of  the  Bey's  palace ;  his  cavafry  flanked  the  fiy- 
iag  enemy;  and  a  little  after  four  o'clock  we  had*  complete  posses- 
sion of  the  town.  The  aciibn  lasted  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  The 
Bey  tookrefitge,  first  in  a  mosque,  imd  then  in  a  hiram,  the  most  sa- 
bred of  sanctuaries  among  the  Tuiks ;  and  is  stilt  there :  but  we  shiA 
Aid  means  to  draw  him  thence.  As  he  is  the  HikA  man  in  rank  i» 
tte  kingclDm,  he  may,  pertnps,  be  used  in  exchange  for  Captain  Bain- 
J^ridge.'*  P,  d3e--^9. 

Though  driven  from  the  walls  of  Derne,  yet  the  enemy  dfid  not 
anfier  the  allies  to  remain  in  peaceable  and  secure  possession  of 
their  conquest.  Reinforcements  were  daily  arriving  at  the  bsb* 
rimw's  caiQp^  from  Tripoli ;  and  several  furious  attacks  were  made^ 
m  the  garrison,  in  which  many  were  killed  on  both  sides.  Eaton^ 
Ikmever,  maintained  his  position  in  spite  of  all  their  eflforts  to  dis- 
lodge him;  but  be  soon  began  to.  find,  "/Aot  wWiout  the  aid  tf 
4i^%dap  troajfs^  to  be  debarked  from  the  squadTon^  or  procured 
deenfhere/*  it  would  be  impossible  to  succeed  in  the  great  object 
of  the  expedition.  He  began  to  perceive,  also,  that  Hamet  was 
deficient  in  military  talent  and  firmness ;  though,  indeed,  he  after- 
wards acknowledges,  that  he  bad  been  a  little  premature  in  form- 
ktg  this  opinion.  He  was  satisfied,  however,  that  Hamet  was  no. 
general. 

While  remaining  in  this-  embarrassing  situation,  the  enemy's- 
e^mp  becoming  daily  more  formidable,  and  his  own  array,  from' 
the  want  o£  money,  and  other  resources,  acquiring  no  augment^V" 
&>n)  be  received  intelligence  that  Colonel  Lear,  our  commisaioneBi 
for  that  purpose,  had  arranged  a  treaty  of  peace  with  die  Bashaw 
of  Tnpoli*^  This  information  involved  bUn  in  new  perpiexitiea^ 
and  rendered  the  ritiiation  of  Caramanljr  tniljrferloni.  All,  how* 
eyer^^thit  Eaton  could  do,  was  (o- remonstrate  agauist  this  niea^ 
WTe,.as  mibir  and  impditie*  He  insisted  that  it  was  a  violation 
«f  go0d,fiMi  Ibwardtfiose  who  had  embanked  in  this  arduonft^ 
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enterprisey  and  contrary  to  sound  policy,  both  as  it  regarded  Hbe 
reputation  of  his  countrymen,  and  the  permanent  mterest  of  the 
United  States. 

^*  Our  negotiator,"  said  Eaton,  ^^  ought  to  have  considered  that 
Hamet  Bashaw's  was  the  popular  cause,  and  that  his  Came  is  £»t 
gaining  ground  in  Barbary*  It  was  the  cause  of  liberty,  of  free- 
dom. He  ought  to  have  considered  that  to  cede  the  advantageous 
position  we  held^  could  not  but  make  the  desire  of  peace  ayj^Bear 
too  much  like  an  object  with  us,  and  could  not  but  leave  an  im- 
pression of  weakness,  or  want  of  spirit,  on  our  character.  Thus, 
though  it  was  our  business,  and  though  we  had  most  amply  the 
means  to  dismantle  the  enemy,  we  have  established  him  in  a  vot^ 
safe  situation  to  do  us  and  mankind  mischief  than  he  ppsaeftsfd. 
before  th^  war ;  for,  by  expelling  his  rival,  we  havereUeyj^Jlyaib 
of  his  most  dai^rous  adversary.'^  •  ^^r\ 

In^  answer  to  this,  it  was  observed  by  Commodore  Barron,  who* 
comdaanded  the  naval  force,  that  in  sanctionmg  the  expedJtiOQ  {^ 
I^nd,  our  government  did  not  contemplate  it  as  a  measure  Iea4HK 
necessarily  and  absolutely  to  a  reinstatement  of  Hamet  Caraan^  ; 
hut  principally  as  an  instrument  of  compelling  the  reigning  bashaw 
to  come  to  terms  of  accommodation  advantageous  to  the  0nite4 
States ;  and  by  that  means  obtain  the  liberation  of  our  unfortunate 
<;ountrymen,  who  had  been  captured  in  the  frigate  PIuladelp|ii|u 
It  was  admitted,  however,  by  Mr.  Lear,  that  the  heroic  bravery 
of  the  handful  of  Americans,  who  had  been  led  so  gallantly  .by 
Eaton,  to  the  capture  of  Deme,  had  made  a  deep  impressicm  flfi 
the  bashaw  ;  and  advantage  having  been  taken  of  tliis  circumstWDCe 
to. represent  the  army  of  the  general  as  very  great,  and  hh  sup^^ 
and  resources  immense,  the  bashaw  had  consented  to  listed  •!». 
xeaaonable  terms  of  accommodation. 

Peace  being  absolutely  concluded,  by  which  it  was  stfpulal<A' 
that  in  case  the  unfortunate  Hamet  should  withdraw  quietly  (hf^ 
the  bashaw's  dominions,  his  wife  and  family  should  be  r^t(tfed|9 
him ;  all  that  now  remained  for  Eaton  to  perform,  was  to  embark 
with  hb  Americans  in  one  of  our  frigates^  together  with  CaraminM 
and  leave  his  followers  to  their  fate.  "*'' 


.i 


(to  be  continued,}  ^  .    .^^4  ^' 
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A  Cwnpafison  between  Hiomson  and  Cowper  as  Descriptm 

Poets. 

(From  the  Reficctor.] 

Ko  descriptive  j)oem  in  any  language  has  obtained  eqnal  po- 
polarity  with  the  reasons  of  Thomson,  a  work  of  which  the  de- 
Bcriptiod  of  rural  nature  was  the  proper  subject,  while  moral  and 

Eiophical  sentiment  was  its  appendage  and  decoration.  It  wati 
Ij  calculated  to  please  as  well  those  whose  imaginatioos  were 
y  impressed  with  the  sublime  and  beautiful,  as  those  whose 
hearts  were  alive  to  feelings  of  tenderness  and  humanity.  It 
found  so  many  readers,  that  probably  no  single  circumstance  ha? 
contributed  so  much  to  that  love  of  the  country,  and  taste  for  the 
charms  of  nature,  which  peculiarly  characterize  the  inhabitants  of 
thn  island,  as  the  early  associations  formed  by  the  perusal  of  this 
poem*  It  also,  like  all  popular  compositions,  drew  after  it  a  cur* 
rent  of  imitation ;  and  it  was  the  model  of  that  exact  style  of  paint« 
ing  which  is  discernible  in  the  ^rformances  of  most  of  our  latei" 
descriptive  and  didactic  poets. 

This  style  is  a  distinguishing  feature  of  that  very  sbgnlar  add 
onginal  poem,  the  Thsk^  a  work,  the  numberless  beauties  of 
which  hare  acquired  it  a  popularity  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Seasons  ;  and  have  secured  it  a  permanent  place  among  the 
select  productions  of  English  poetry.  Whether  it  is  more  pro- 
perly to  be  arranged  in  the  descriptive  or  the  didactic  c|ass,  is  a 
question  of  little  moment ;  but  considering  it  as  possessing  pecii« 
Uar  excellence  in  the  first  of  these  characters,  it  may  be  an  inter- 
esting topic  of  critical  discussion  to  compare  the  different  man« 
ners  of  the  Task  and  the  Seasons  in  the  description  of  natural  ob- 
jects, and  to  estimate  their  several  merits. 

To  select  a  variety  of  circumstances  which  ^hall  identify  the 
object,  and  at  the  same  time  present  it  to  the  imagination  in  strong 
and  lively  colouring,  is  the  essence  of  poetical  description.  The 
qualities  enumerated  must  not  be  so  lax  and  general  as  to  apply 
equally  to  several  species  of  things ;  (which  is  the  ordinary  fault  of 
the  oriental  manner  of  delineating) ;  nor  yet  so  methodically  pre* 
Vol,  V.  New  Serip.9.  41 
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cise  ai  the  descriptions  ia  natural  history,  irhich  are  addressed 
more  to  the  intellect  than  to  the  imagination.  Grand  and  sublime 
objects  are  best  described  by  a  few  bold  touches ;  for  greatness 
is  lost  bj  being  parcelled  into  minute  portions ;  but  objects  of 
beauty  and  curiosity  wilt  bear  to  be  viewed  miscrdscopicaHy; 
and  if  the  particulars  are  skilfully  chosen,  the  eSect  is  enhvoftd 
by  distinctness.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the  circumstances  should 
be  suggested  by  personal  observation,  else  the  picture  will,  probt:- 
bly,  be  defectrve  in  accuracy,  or  at  least  will  be  marked  with  the 
faintness  of  a  copy  from  another's  conceptions. 

Nopoetical  artist  can  well  venture  to  draw  with  minuter  strokes 
than  Thomson  has  done  in  the  deKneations  of  rural  scenery  and 
occupations  which  constitute  the  proper  matter  or  staple  of  his 
poem,  and  which  are  generally  both  pleasing  to  contemplate  and 
happily  selected  for  the  purpose  of  characterizing  the  season.  It 
would  be  diflicult  to  determine  whether  the  grand  or  the  agreeable 
objects  presented  by  natnre  were  most  congenial  to  his  dispositiqo. 
If  his  ima^nation  was  captivated  by  the  former,  bis  heart  incCned 
him  to  the  latter,  especially  to  such  as  called  forth  kind  and  bene- 
Tolent  emotions ;  and  as  those  offered  themselves  most  eopiously 
to  his  observation,  they  occur  most  frequently  in  his  poem.  His 
scenes  of  sublimity  are  chiefly  taken  from  the  polar  and  tropical 
regions,  in  depicting  which,  he  only  transcribes  (with  a  poetical 
pen  and  fancy,  indeed,)  the  descriptions  of  travellers.  JBa  home 
scenery  seems  to  have  been  almost  entirely  suggested  by  his  own 
remarks,  first  made  when  he  was  a  youth  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tweed,  and  afterward  enlarged  when  he  was  a  guest  or  an  inha- 
bitant in  some  of  the  fmest  parts  of  Enghmd.  As  he  rejected  no 
objects,  however  trivial,  which  could  serve  to  mark  the  season 
he  was  describing,  be  appears  to  have  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
him,  in  order  to  support  the  dignity  of  verse,  to  intermix  the  fi- 
gures and  phraseology  of  the  higher  kmds  of  poetry;  and  to  tfatt 
he  was  particularly  induced  by  the  character  of  blank  verse,  m 
which  he  composed  ;  for  this  species,  being  so  little  distinguished 
from  prose  by  its  measure,  had  acquired,  in  the  practice  of  several 
eminent  writers,  an  artificial  stateliness  of  diction,  more  remote 
from  common  speech  than  the  usual  heroic  rhyme  couplet.  Thb 
mixture  of  high-wrought  language  with  a  humble  topic  is  ooe  of 
tlie  peculiar  features  of  Thomson's  style  in  descriptive  poetry. 
A  few  examples  will  illustrate  the  manner  of  this  combinatioiu 

rin  Simmer  a  picture  is  given  of  hay  making,  in  which  the  va- 
rious operations  of  that  pleasing  rural  labour  are  minutely  repct- 
sented.     The  following  lines  are  part  of  the  description: 

E'en  stooping  age  is  here,  and  rnfaiit  hands 
Trail  the  long  riUse,  or  with  the  fragrant  load 
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O'ercharg'd,  amid  the  kind  oppression  roll. 


•  all  in  a  row 


.        [    Advutkcing  broad,  or  wheeling  round  the  fleld^ 
'    "     ]^hey  dpread  the  breathing  harvest  to  the  sun. 

.'tiii  %e  dufumhal  ficene  of  the  hare  hunt,  when  the  poor  jmioial 
1i;^ut  up— 

*  *        *        she  springs  amaz'd,  and  all 
The  savc^  soul  ofgwne  is  up  at  once* 

-^'Tbe  stagy  m  similar  circumstances, 

QiTes  all  his  swift  aMal  soul  to  flight 

When  a  herd  of  cattle  has  taken  alarm  from  the  attack  of  a 
swarm  of  gad-ffies-^ 

*  *        *        tossing  the  foam, 

They  scorn  the  keeper's  voice,  and  scour  the  plaiiif 
Thro'  aU  the  bright  severity  of  noon. 

All  these  quotations  afford  examples  of  that  abstraction  or  ge- 
neralization which  IS  one  of  the  dntinctions  of  poetical  language, 
and  which,  when  m  unison  with  the  subject  and  ordinary  strain 
of  the  diction,  often  prodoces  a  very  happy  effect.  How  far  it 
does  so  in  the  preceding  passages,  the  reader  may  determine  ac- 
cording to  his  own  feelings.  To  me,  while  the  two  last  appear 
oot  only  excusable,  but  worthy  of  admiration,  the  former  give  the 
prception  of  furgidity  and  ili«applied  effort.  The  following  lines 
n  the  descriptioR  of  the  vintage,  afford  a  singular  mixture  of  vul- 
gar and  lofty  phraseology : — 

Then  conies  the  crushing  swain,  the  rountry  foots 
AjoA  foams  unbounded  with  the  marshy  flood^ 
That  by  degrees  fermented  and  retin'd. 
Round  the  raised  nations  pours  the  cup  ofjoy^ 

There  are  few  pages  of  the  Seasons  which  do  not  present  f^ome* 
what  of  thii  combination  of  elevated  language  with  common  mat- 
ter, which,  whatever  critical  judgment  be  passed  upon  it,  must 
be  regarded  as  characteristic  of  the  author^s  manner. 

Another  artifice  which  he  employs  to  give  dignity  to  a  humble 
topic,  is  to  annex  to  it  moral  sentiment,  and,  as  it  were,  humanize 
the  animal  natures  concerned  in  the  scene^    Thus,  where  he  has 
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perhaps  descended  the  lowest — ^in  his  detcription  of  a  sptder 
catching  flies  in  a  window,  this  insect  is  termed 

The  vi^am  spider        *        *        cunning  and  fierce, 

Mixture  abhorr'd ! 

He  is  afterwards  called  the  rtiffian;  and  the  victim  fly,  flte 
dreadless  wanderer  ;  and  the  whole  action  is  minutely  told  in  a 
tragical  style  that  would  suit  the  murder  of  a  Duncan  or  a  Qa-" 
rence.  In  like  manner,  the  bear,  seeking  his  winter  retreat,  B 
endowed  with  a  human  soul  z--^  .  , 

*        *    with  stern  patience,  scorning  weak  compkidt. 
Hardens  hfs  breast  against  assailing  want. 

Whatever  be  thought  of  these  particular  examples,  it  iS'pr»- 
l&umed  that  no  reader  of  sensibility  will  object  to  the  pleasiiig^dt^ 
tails  of  the  passion  of  the  groves^  though  in  some  inataiic».di^ 
writer  may  have  assigned  to  his  feathered  paurs  feelings  wiiidt 
only  belong  to^uman  lovers. 

The  frequent  use  of  compound  epithets  is  another  oircmnstiace 
by  which  Thomson's  fiction  is  strongly  marked,  Thtae  a»e 
elliptical  modes  of  expression,  by  means  of  which,  <piali4ies  or 
attributes  are  annexed  to  a  subject  in  the  most  concise  tsm 
possible.  The  effect  of  thb  compression  is  often  truly  poeti^ 
a  striking  idea  being  excited  by  a  single  word,  which  it  would 
take  a  line  to  convey  in  detail.  It  is,  however,  a  license  in  kft* 
guage,  and  when  arbitrarily  framed,  with  no  regard  to  grammatir 
cal  propriety,  is  apt  to  give  offence  to  a  correct  taste.  This  is 
the  case  when  the  two  parts  of  the  compound  have  no  natBral  con- 
nexion, or  stand  in  no  relation  to  each  other  of  substantive  and 
attribute,  or  of  cause  and  effect.  Thus,  in  the  Seasons,  blood* 
happtff  meaning  happy  in  the  taste  of  blood ;  thick^ibblmgf 
standing  close  and  nibbling;  pate-quiveritigy  pale  and  qnlveri&g: 
Jair-exposed,  fail*  and  exposed ;  seem  examples  of  harsh  and  vi- 
cious formation.  In  many  instances  the  compounding  is  effisdsd 
merely  by  using  an  adjective  adverbially,  as,  fvUd'lfm)bbmgf(or 
wildly  throbbing;  loose-fioatingi  for  loosely  floating;  where ioo 
little  appears  to  be  gained  to  justify  the  license.  Upon  the  whok, 
Thompson's  employment  of  this  device  to  render  language  poet- 
ical,''may  justly  be  termed  excessive;  and  it  is  so  characteristic 
of  his  style,  that  Brown,  in  his  "  Pipe  of  Tobacco,*'  has  person- 
ated this  poet  chiefly  by  his  compound  epithets : 

*        *        *    forth  issue  clouds, 
Thought-thrilling,  thirst-inciting  cloucls  around, 
And  many-mining  fir^s. 
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.  *F0  apeak  of  Thomson  generallj  as  a  descriptive  poet,  U  may 
then  be  said,  that  io  choice  of  subjects,  he  rejects  none  that  can 
be  rendered  pleasing  and  impressive,  and  that  he  paints  with  a 
circnmMantial  minuteness Jhat  gives  the  objects  clear  and  ^listioct 
to  the  imagination;  that  with  respect  to  diction,  he  is  usually  e)L- 
pressive  and  energetic,  with  frequent  touches  of  truly  poetic  imago* 
ry,  but  occasionallv  verging  to  the  turgid  and  cumbrous,  parti- 
cularly when  he  is  desirous  of  elevating  a  humble  topic  by  a  pomp 
of  phrase.  It  may  be  added,  that  no  poet  before  him  ever  viewed 
nature  either  so  extensively  or  so  accurately ;  and  that  a  benevo^ 
lent  heart,  and  a  soul  tutored  by  philosophy,  and  impressed  by 
the  septiments  of  a  pure  and  enlarged  theology,  continually  ani- 
mate his  pictures  of  rural  life. 

Of  the  merit  of  this  versification,  different  ears  have  judged  very 
differently.  That  his  lines  sometimes  move  heavily  beneath  an 
overweigbt  of  matter,  and  that  they  are  occasionally  harsh  and 
mmelodious,  is  sufficiently  perceptible;  but,  considering  the 
length  of  his  poem,  such  defects  may  be  excused ;  and  the  gene- 
ral flow  of  his  strain  appears  to  me  equal  in  harmony  to  that  joC 
IBOtt -composers  of  blank  verse,  though  rarely  attaining  excellence. 
As  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  uocoutl|  reader  of  his  own  lines;, 
H  is  probable  that  his  musical  perceptions  were  not  remarkably 
nice. 

'  Thomson  stiU  bore  the  palm  of  descriptive  poetry,  and  his 
tnaniier  was  the  principal  object  of  imitation,  when  Cowper,  who 
had  failed  of  exciting  attention  by  a  volume  of  poems  displaying 
abundant  genius,  but  in  a  repulsive  garb,  burst  oo  the  public  with 
his  Task*  This  work,  without  professed  subject  or  plan,  consists 
of  a  mixture  of  description,  chiefly  rural,  and  of  moral  and  religious 
sentiment,  each  introduced  as  it  seems  io  have  suggested  itself 
to  the  mind  of  the  author,  with  no  other  connexion  than  casual 
■assodation.    £du6ated  at  a  public  school,  and  afterwards  initiated 
ii>4he  school  of  the  world;  of  a  temper  frank  and  undisguised ; 
naturaJly  inclined  to  hilarity,  but  with  great  inequality  of  spiriut, 
which  at  length  plunged  him  into  a  morbid  melancholy,  and  ren- 
dered him  the  victim  of  a  gloomy  and  appalling  system  of  religion  ; 
kind  and  benevolent  in  his  feelings,  but  converted  by  principle  to 
a  keen  and  caustic  censor  of  life  and  manners ;  long  consigned  to 
a  retirement  in  which  his  chief  employment  and  solace  was  the 
contemplation  of  nature ;  Cowper  brought  a  very  extraordinary 
assemblage  of  qualities,  moral  and  intellectual,  to  give  direction  to 
a  genius  of  the  6rst  order.     A  free  converse  with  men  of  the 
world,  and  an  abhorrence  of  every  thing  like  affectation,  in  lan- 
guage as  well  as  in  manners,  had  formed  him  to  a  style  purely  Eng- 
lish, not  disdaining  a  mixture  of  common  words,  and  rendered 
poetical,  not  by  a  Ipfty  cant,  but  by  expressions  warmed  with  the 
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Tivid  imagery  that  played  before  his  fancy.  Equally  miiiute  and 
circumstantial  with  Thompson  in  his  mode  of  descriptiOB,  and  bj 
no  means  fastidious  in  bis  chcMce  of  subjects,  in  which  he  #as  part- 
ly influenced  by  a  strong  relish  for  hnmonr,  as  well  ^  a  taste  for 
the  beautiful  and  sublime,  be  soipetimes  paints  in  a  manner  re* 
sembling  the  Dutch  or  Flemish  school,  but  always  with  touches  of 
the  true  picturesque.  When  his  subject  is  low,  he  is  content  to 
leave  it  so,  without  any  effort  to  raise  it  by  the  ambitious  orna- 
ments of  artificial  diction,  secure  of  interesting  his  reader  by  the 
truth  and  liveliness  of  his  delineation.  Thus  in  his  picture  of  the 
Woodman,  which  has  been  happily  transferred  to  canvass,  not  t 
word  is  employed  that  rises  above  the  matter,  yet  the  language 
rould  present  no  other  terms  equally  expressive ; 

Shag^,  and  lean,  and  shrewd,  with  pointed  ears. 

And  tail  cropt  short,  half  lurcher  and  half  cur. 

His  dog  attends  him.     Close  behind  his  heel 

Now  creeps  he  slow,  and  now  with  many  a  frisk  * 

Wide-scampering,  snatches  up  the  drifted  snow 

With  ivory  teeth,  or  ploughs  it  with  his  snout,  ''  ^  * 

Then  shalves  his  powder'd  coat,  and  barks  for  joy.  * 

Heedless  of  all  his  pranks,  tlie  sturdy  churl 

Mo\'es  right  tdwards  the  mark,  nor  stops  for  aught 

But  now  and  then,  with  pressure  of  his  thumb, 

T'  adjust  the  fragrant  charge  of  a  short  tube 

That  fumes  beneath  bis  nose.    The  trailing  eloud 

Streams  far  behind  liim,  scenting  all  tiie  air» 

The  Carrier,  in  a  snow-storm, 

With  half-shut  eyes,  and  pueker'd  cbeeka,  and  teeth 
Presented  bare  against  the  storm, 

is  a  draught  of  the  same  kind,  something  more  bordering  on  the 
Dutch  style,  but  perfect  as  a  copy  of  reality.  In  both  these  pas* 
aages,  words  are  found  which  could  not  have  suggested  themselfcs 
to  Thomson;  or  if  they  had,  would  scarcely  have  been  admitted; 
yet  what  reader  of  true  taste  would  change  them  ?  This  mas- 
culine vigour  of  vernacular  diction,  which  is  characteristic  of 
Cowper^s  style,  and  in  which  he  resembles  Dryden,  by  no  roeaot 
precludes  (any  more  than  it  did  in  that  poet)  the  highest  degree 
of  grace  and  elegance,  when  those  qualities  are  congenial  with  the 
subject.  What  can  surpass  in  gracefulness  of  language,  as  well  as 
in  beauty  of  imagery,  his  enumeration  of  plants  in  the  floweriflg 
shrubbery  ?  The  tall  glielder-rose 
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* .— — ^  dnrowing  np  into  flic  darkest  gloom 
Of  neighb'ring  cypress,  or  more  sable  y^w, 
Her  silver  globes,  light  as  the  foamy  surf 
That  the  wind  Bevers  from  the  broken  ware. 

,    ,,*        *        *        *        *        *        *        *. 

*  ♦        *        «        «        *** 

/"    *       *        *       *       *  luxuriant  above  all 
The  jasmine,  throwing  wide  her  elegant  sweets. 
The  deep  dark  green  of  whose  unvaruish'd  leaf 
Makes  more  conspicuous,  and  illumines  more, 
The  bright  profusion  of  her  scattered  stars. 

If  the  passage  in  which  these  lines  are  contained  be  compared 
with  a  resembling  one  in  Thomson,  describing  the  Sowers  that 
blow  from  early  Spring  to  Summer,  it  will  appear,  that  whilst  the 
latter  poet  attempts  little  more  than  to  annex  to  each  some  mark 
of  distinction  properly  belonging  to  it,  the  former  associates  with 
the  subject  of  his  description  some  idea  of  the  imagination  which 
enhances  its  effect  by  parallelism.  Nothing  denotes  the  mind  of 
a  poet  80  much  as  this  operation  of  the  fancy  when  objects  are 
presented  to  the  external  senses. 

That  Thomson  was  in  general  an  exact,  as  well  as  a  minute, 
observer  of  nature,  is  evinced  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Sea- 
saons  ;  yet  there  are  some  instances  in  which  Cowper,  touching 
upon  the  same  circumstances  with  him,  has  displayed  superior 
correctness.  Thus  where  Thomson,  with  a  truly  picturesque 
selection  of  incidents,  represents  the  effects  of  a  hard  frost,  he 
augments  the  real  wonders  of  the  scene  by  painting  a  cascade  as 
if  it  were  congealed  into  ice  at  the  instant  of  falling: 

*  *        ♦  the  dumb  cascade, 
Whose  idle  torrents  only  seem  to  roar. 

Bdt  this  is  an  impossibility,  and  is  regarded  as  such  by  Cow* 
per,  \rho  has  formed  a  beautiful  frost-picture  from  the  opposite 
appearances*  Speaking  of  a  stream  stealing  away  beneath  its 
frozen  sorface,  he  says,— 

Net  so,  where  scornful  of  a  check,  it  leaps 

The  mill-dam,  dashes  on  the  restless  wheel. 

And  wantons  in  the  pebbly  gulf  below.  ^ 

No  frost  can  bind  it  there :  its  utmost  force 

Can  but  arrest  the  light  and  smoky  mist 

That  in  its  fall  the  liquid  sheet  throws  wide. 

In  this  passage,  too,  Cowper  is  more  accurate  in  the  silent, 
tteailhy  flow  of  &e  frost-bound  stream^  than  Thomson,  who,  pro^ 


^blj  fo&ibe  sd^e  •f  poetieal^ffoct*  repreaenti  it  as  « 
murmuring  at  its  chaioB:—  *  r 

The  whole*impri8on'd  river  groiHsMoTf.  --  •"("'*'■ 

Cowper^A  exactness  was  probably  ofring  to  his  hxnig  beol^ 
(com  his  situationi  an  obserrer  of  nature  at  an  advanced  {MsJodcf 
Bfe^wben  the  oeveltjr  of  common  objects  being  exfaaast^diAe 
rural  'Solitary  is  reduced  to  pry  more  closely  into  lUiiuiAiiK^g 
seene8>  in  order  toesciteanew  interest  in  them*  Hence^iA 
observations  are  commonly  of  a  mdre  cilrious  and  recondite  >ld04 
than  those  of  Thomson^  who  usually  takes  what  lies  ofetiMtt 
upon  tbe  surface  of  things.  Every  reader  of  the  aeasoos  bas  ^ 
mired  the  pleasing  description  of  the  red^^breast,  **  pdyjog  ^ 
tntsted  man  his  annual  visit  ;**  it  is  recognised  for  perfect  iSattt«t 
because  every  one  has  witnessed  the  reality :  init  few  in  thitif 
winter  walks  have  made  those  remarks  on  the  same  bird  wfaidv 
(dictated  to  Cowper  the  fcdlowing  lines  2«^  -  '  '*- 

.".    ■  '    i«'  * 

The  red-lireast  warbles  still,  but  is  content  '  ^^ 

With  slender  notes  and  more  than  half  duppredsM^  '    '* 

JPIeas'd  with  his  solitude,  and  flHtbig  light  * 
From  spray  to  spray,  where'er  he  rests  he  ^akas 

From  many  a  twig  the  pendant  drops  of  ice,  7   ^    ^- 

That  tinkle  in  the  withered  leaves  bek>w»  ,  . 

This  picture  is  equally  natural  with  the  fimner,  and  lia»  tbi 
additional  merit  of  furnishing  new  images-  to  tl^  fancy^  It  wat 
from  such  a  mature  and  deliberate  study  of  nature  that  Mr* 
White,  of  Selbome,  derived  that  store  of  curious  obseihratiaM^ 
which  he  has  presented  in  the  diost  entertainii^  miscdtaoy  of  lA* 
tural  history  that  was  ever  composed*  ■-  ^  •  '•-•J!* 

Both  of  these  poets  occasionally  employ  pers'onificatioiif  lAt^ 
is  a  kind  of  abstract  and  comprehensive  description*^  T4>llie<fAt 
of  the  Seasons  it.  was  an  obvious  piece  of  mechanism' that ^M^ 
should  make  its  entrance  as  a  living  figure  r  distingtiisbad  l)f 
some  characteristics  of  that  portion  of  Ae  year  of  wfaichlt'Wil^ 
the  harbinger;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that  in  these  dranghts  iM^te^ 
displayed  much  fancy.  The  epithet  of  <^  ethereal  MUdAesi^^* 
which  he  gives  to  Spring  presents  no  vbaal  imager  atod  it  tuit 
been  justly  objected  by  Miss  Seward,  that  the  <*  shower  of  sha- 
.  dowing  roses, '  in  which  she  descends  is  an  usurpation  upon  the 
property  of  Summer.  To  Summer  is  assigned  aothif^^mcNFt  than 
«^  refulgent  youth,"  and  an  <<  ardent  look."  Autiram  has  the 
common  bearings  of  the  sickle  and  wheaten  leaf,  with  which  b^ 
or  she,  is  oddly  said  to  be  **  crowned :"  and  Winter  is  onfy^ttarkedl 
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b^  ibm  ifodHies  ol  gtoom  and  sarliness.    The  other  sketeheB-off 
peraonification  in  bia  poem  are  too  slight  to  merit  notice. 

The  case  is  very  different  with  Cowper*  His  powerful  imagin- 
ation was  equal  to  those  creative  exertbns  wfaieh  are,  perhaps, 
the  highest  triumph  of  poetry ;  and  though  his  purpose  in  tho 
Tank  did  not  urge  him  to  frequent  attempts^  this  kind,  jet  he 
lad  •exhibited  speciaiens  which,  in  grandeur  and  elegance,  have 
aChrcely  ever  been-  surpassed.  His  personified  figures  of  Winter 
•aA«f  Evening,  will  justify  this  assertion  to  every  reader  suscep- 
iMe^  the  charms  of  pure  poetry ;  and,  I  think,  clearly  establish' 
hifl^chjiti-toa  higher  seat  on  Parnassus  than  that  occupied  by 
TiMnson. 

:  The.  descriptive  matter  in  the  Seasons  is  diversified  by  some 
KHle  liistory  pieces,  th/a  subjects  of  which  have  a  reference  to  that 
part  of  the  year  in  which  they  are  introduced.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  the  style  of  Thomson  is  little  suited  io  the  narrative 
of  common  life.  Destitute  of  ease,  and  wholly  unlike  the  lan- 
guage of  real  conversation,  it  proves  au  awkward  vehicle  for  the 
dialogue  and  incidents  of  story  telling :  and  though  an  interest  is 
excited  by  the  pathetic  of  the  cii*cumstance8,as  in  (he  maid  struck 
by  lightning,  and  the  man  lost  in  the  snow^  it  owes  nothing  to  the 
manner  of  narration.  Cowper,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  master  ia 
this  style*  He  perfectly  understood  common  speech,  and  could 
readily  accommoidate  his  phraseology  to  his  subject*  The  touch- 
ing story  of  Crazy  Kate,  and  the  various  passages  in  which  he 
alludes  to  the  melancholy  history  of  his  own  life,  are  examples  of 
the  true  natural  mode  of  narrating;  of  which  many  more  in- 
staacetf  m^ht  be  adduced  from  his  other  poems* 

.  As  the  versification  of  Thomson  has  been  mentioned,  it  will  be 
proper,  by  way  of  comparison,  to  say  something  of  that  of  Cow- 
per. His^  bhnk  verse  is  in  general  the  apparently  negligent  effu- 
skm  of  one  who,  pouring  out  his  thoughts  in  exuberance,  does  not 
Img  study  to  put  them  into  measure.  But  he  evidently  possessed 
i|«itfsical  and  practised  ear ;  and  his  irregularities  are  not  alwaya 
without.desigiu  It  is  known  that  in  his  version  of  Homer  he  paid 
very  particular  attention  to  the  melody  of  his  lines  and  its  adap- 
tation ta the  subject;  and  if,  in  the  Task,  his  mind  was  more 
occupied  witb  the  sentiments,  there  are  not  wanting  passages  the 
flow  of  which  is  remarkably  harmonious.  One  example  ^haH' 
sullce  for  a  proof  of  his  talent  in  this  respect : — 

How  soft  the  music  of  those  village  belTa 
Felling  at  intervals  upon  the  ear 
-K       In  cadence  sweet !  now  dying  all  away, 
.  Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  stilJ, 
.  ^    .Clear  and  stmorous  as  th^gale  comesou. 
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A  fine  Mr  is,  theq,  i^thierpoetipal  requisite  Vf.vL, 
tare  seeois  ta  have  b^n  more  liberal  to  Co,wper  thao  lo 
ma*  It  liquid}  perhi^psy  be  easy  to  q^uote  from  the  ~ 
ftances  b  wbieb  barsli  or  appaliog  sounds  ate  happity  \n 
0mt  Umsottg^  abqinids  with  words  which  echo  tones  of  tliak  djwii 
hut  to  make  E^ish  verse  ^*  discourse  elo'quei^  iiiii«ii^y?f  tt;s 
BMKib  more  difficuU  4asb  .  .^^  p^'^ 

Suck  appear  to  me  to  be  the  principal  cha^aGter^t|c9.fif  qp( 
two  ori^al  poets  i»  that  delioeatioa  of  natural  objejCt»  jui^  |m 
kxcidepts  of  rural  life^  for  wfaioh  both  are  ao  Justly  adnvi]^, 
ThoovsoB  is  so  far  eotiUed  to  thp  $rst  ^1^,  that  if  ^if  i^^^ 
atyle  of  pamtiog  had  not  obtained. admissiOB  into  Ei^Ush  pcN^teg 
die  descriptions  in  the  Task  would  probably  never  hav^^  ei|iic(f{n 
yet  Cowper  cannot  be  deDomioated.  an  imitator  in  tiiem»  smp;  .^' 
jmanner  is  entirely  his  own^  and  the  objects  |^  has  regtrewfi 
were  evidently  suggested  by  individual  observation.  3$twe^J| 
two  poems  AO  comparison  can  subsist ;  for,  while  the  Sea^onii 
completion  of  an « extensive  plan^  necessarily  comprising  a  gr^ 
rariety  of  topics^  most  of  which  would  occur  to  every  pedlea} 
mind  occupied  ip,  the  same  design/  the  TssIl  owes  not]^i%  to| 
preconceived  argument^  but  is  the  extemporafieou|s  priMiuc|f/€f 
the  very  singular  ^^nd  and  genius  of  the  author*  it  haa  no 
model,  aad  caa  have  Bp.paraUe). 

J.  A. 


EDMUND  BURKE. 

i^lreft  remarks  oq  the  climracter  and  genius  of  Burke  are  eitracted  froa  a  coBittSatj' 

inrliameotary  ipeecbes,  by  WHIiam  Uazlitt,  eotitled  the  Eloqaenoe  of  Hie^lfli 

'  Senate.  Tbej  are  prefixed  ta  Barkers  ceCebraled  apcdtboD  cedooBMol  ti  fta  mXWtj ' 

•'A : 
ThefoHowing  speech  is,  perhaps,  the  fairest  .specimea  hmM 
^ve  of  Mr*  ftvke  s  varioss  talenta  as  a  speaker ;  his  wiadbai  Ul 
imagination,  bis  wit,  and  playfulness,  of  fancy.  TheautyeciitMif 
ia  not  the  most^teresting,  nor  does  it  admit  of  that  wei^4il 
closeness  of  reasoning  which  he  displayed  on  other  o^cmon^  rAi 
(here  b  no  single  speech  which  can  convey  a  satis&ctAsy  >idaf.iif 
hb  powers  of  mind  r  to  do  hhn  justice,  it  would  be  nceessarjnM 
quote  all  his  works  ;  the  only  specimeo.of  Burke  »»  joU  i^j0 
wrote.  With  respect  to  most  other  speakers,  a  apecimea  is  A 
neralty  enough^  or  more  than  enough.  When  yott  are  acqmafil 
with  their  maooer,  and  see  what  proficiency  (hey  h«v€  madall 
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m  ^j^Mca  exercise  of  their  prof^8i6D>  widi  H^at  ^fteaitjr 
t^y  can  borrow  a  simile,  or  round  a  period,  bow  dexteroinljr  tbejr 
^  ^^^»  ^"^  object,  and  rejoin,  you  are  «atis6ed ;  ftere  ia m 
ilW  oiflferi^nce  in  their  speeches  than  what  arises  from  the  di& 
fer^e  of  the  subjects.  But  this  was- not  the  case  with  Borke* 
fie  brbid^t  iiis  subjects  along  with  him;  -he  drew  bis  material 
froiB  himself.  The  only  limits  which  circvms^^ibed  his  yariety 
fr^  the  stores  of  his  own  mind.  His  stock  of  ideas  did  not  con- 
^t  df  "a  few  meager  facts,  meagerly  stated,  or  half  a  do2en  com- 
ncM^^CeS  tortured  in  U  thousand  different  ways :  but  his  mine  of 
W£WB  #ks  a  profound  understanding,  inexhaustible  as  the  human 
bs^  and  various  as  th^  sources  of  nature.  He,  therefore,  en- 
rf^eil  eVery  subject  to  which  he  applied  iiimseif,  and  new  sub* 
je^ts  were  only  the  occasibns  of  calling  forth  fresh  powers  of  mind 
wbibl^h'ad  not  been  before  'exerted.  It  would,  therefore,  be  in 
^  to  look  for  tfad  proof  of  his  powers  in  any  one  of  his  speecbea 
^t^^tings:  they  aH  contain  some  additional  proof  of  power.  In 
«B£^lung  of'Borke,  then,  I  shaH  speak  of  the  whole  compass  and 
QitvStof'hls'mind  ;  hdtof  that  stnallpart  or  section  of  him  whlck 
t  have  been  aWe  to  give:  to  do  otherwise  wotdd  b^  like  the  story 
of  the  tAm  wlio  {>ut  the  brick  in  his  pocket,  tfaidking  to  show  it 
atf  the  model  of  a'hou^e^  i  have  been  abfe  to  manage  pretty  welt 
with  respect  to  all  my  other  speakers,  and  curtailed  them  down 
without  remorse.  It  was  easy  to  reduce  them  within  certain  li- 
mits, to  fix  then*  spirit,  and  condense  their  variety ;  by  having  a 
certain  quantity  given,  yon  might  infer  aM  the  rest;  it  was  only 
fliesame  thing  over  again.  But  who  can  bind  Proteus,  or  confine 
the  roving  flight  of  genius  ? 

Burke's  writings  are  better  than  his  speeches,  and  indeed  his 
speeches  are  writings.  But  he  seemed  to  feel  himself  more  at 
ease,  to  have  a  fuljer  possession  of  his  faculties  in  addressing  the 
|<^hc,  than  in  addressing  the  house  of  commons.  Burke  was 
fUR^info  public  life  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  beeii  prouder  of  this 
BB«  digmty  than  became  so.  great  a  man.  For  this  reason  most 
<n  his  speeches  have  a  sort  of  parliamentary  preamble  to  them : 
ttai^is  an  air  of  affected  modes^,  and  osten tat^us  Irtfiusg  in  them : 
h&  86^8  fond  of  c6quettuig  with  the  house  of  commons,  and  is 
,  lii^tuaily  calling  the  s^ieaker  out  to  dance  a  minuet  with  fainiy 
I  nefor^^e  begins.  There  £9  also  aomething  like  an  attempt  to  sti- 
mbte  the*  superficial  duhess  of  his  hearers  by  excjtnig  Ibejr 
'aiptftey  by  ronring  into  extravagance;  and  he^sotnatimes  demeans 
hkamAf  by^condescendmg  to  what  may  be  considered  as  bordeN 
ih^^  tbuch  upon  buffoonery,  for  the  amusement  of  the  compa^ 
Q&  ^hose  lines  of  Stilton  were  admirably  applied  tohim  by  some 
•tti^^^.The  elephant  to  make  them  sport  wreathed  his  proboscis 
J'fce.'^  ^  The  troth  is,  ihat  he  was  out  of  his  place  in  the  house 
of  commons;  he  was  eminently  qualified  to  sbine.as  a  man  of  ge- 
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Bins,  «B  ihe  instructor  of  oiankifid^  as  tbe  brightest  Iiiiiiibi»j«r 
bis  age :  but  be  had  nothing  in  common  with  that  motlejr  crew'of 
knights,  citisens,  and  burgesses.  He  could  not  be  said,  Cd- be 
^native  and  endued  unto  that  dement.''  He  was  above  it;aQd 
never  appeared  like  himself  but  when,  forgetfut  of  the  idle  eh- 
BKHHTS  of  party,  and  of  the  kittle  Tiews  of  little  men,  be  appealed 
4o  his  country,  and  the  enlightened  judgment  of  mankind. 

I  am  not  going  to  make  ?n  idle  panegyric  on  Burke,  (he  faaa^k) 
need  of  it  i)  but  I  cannot  help  looking  upon  him  as  the  chief  baat 
and  ornament  of  the  English  hous.'?  of  commons*  •  What  hasbtoi 
said  of  him  is,  1  think,  strictly  true,  that  ^*  he  was  the  moM  A- 
<)ueotmanof  his  time:  his  wisdom  was  greater  thanhiseloqueQicei' 
The  only  public  man  that  in  my  opinion  can  be  put  in  any  corap^ 
f  ition  with  him,  is  lord  Chatham :  and  he  moved  in  a  sphere  so  v^ 
remote,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  compare  them.  But  thai^ 
it  would,  perhaps,  be  difGcult  to  detennine  whicbof  them  exod- 
led  most  in  this  particular  way,  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  nioie 
easy  than  to  point  out  in  what  their  peculiar  exceiiences  cotisist- 
ed«  They  were  in  every  respect  the  reverse  of  each  oth^«  <^faaft* 
ham's  eloquence  was  popular:  his  wisdom  was  attogetfaer. plan 
»nd  practical.  Bui-ke's  eloquence  was  that  of  the  poet;  of- (he 
naRof  high  and  unbounded  fancy:  hi^ wisdom  waappofeaindaiid 
contemplative*  Chatham's  eloquence  was  calculated  to  make  men 
net ;  Burke's  was  calculated  to  make  them  tkmk.  Chatham  coidd 
liave  roused  the  fury  of  a  multitude,  and.  wielded  their  fibysical 
energy  as  he  pleased:  Burke's  eloquence  carried  conviction  into 
the  mind  of  the  rethred  and  ionely  student,  opened  tbe  rocesse&of 
the  human  breast,  and  lighted  up  the  face  of  nature  around  im. 
Chatham  supplied  his  hearers  with  motives  to  immediate  aotm: 
Burke  furntsbed  them  with  reasons  for  action^  which  Hught  have 
little  effect  on  them  at  the  time,  but  for  which  they  wouljd  be  tbe 
%iser  and  better  ^1  their  lives  after.  In  research,  in  orqpoalitff 
So  variety  of  knowledge,  in  richness  of  invention,  in  depS^isd 
comprehension  of  mind^  Burke  had  as  much  the  advantage  oMttd 
Chatham  as  he  was  excelled  by  him  in  pfaiin  common  aenae^  Id 
strong  feeling,  in  steadiness  of  purpose,  in  vehemence,  iir  warn^ 
io  enthusiasm,  and  energy  of  mind.  Burke  was  the  man  bf^eainl, 
of  fine  sense,  and  subtile  reasoning ;  Chathaim  waa  a  uGttir  of  ehfr 
understanding*  of  strong  sense,  and  violent  passions*  Borhih 
mind  was  satii^d  with  speculation ;  Chatham's  waaweflMDtiaftf 
odtive:  it  could  not  rest  without  an  object.  The  power,  wira 
goverived  Burke's  mind  was  his  Invagination ;  that  which  :gpve4ii 
impdus  to  Chatham's  was  Wilk  The  one  was  almost  tbe  tUsfci 
of  pure  intellect,  the  other  of  physical  temperament. 

There  are  two  very  different  ends  which  a  mati  pf  gen!i^)i^ 
propose  to  biingelf  either  in  writii^  or  speaking,  i^  wUek^vt 


«ccocdifigly  give  birth  to  very  different  styles*  He  eau  kave  but 
;ene  of  tkese  two  objects ;  either  to  enrich  or  strengthen  the  miod ; 
either  to^fiimish  us  with  new  ideas^  to  lead  the  mind  into. new 
.Irains  of  thought,  to  which  it  was  before  unused,  and  which  it 
was -incapable  of  striking  out  for  itself;  or  else  to  collect  ftnd  ea»- 
body  what  we  already  biew,  to  rivet  our  old  impressions  mone 
deeply ;  to  oiake  what  was  before  plain  still  ptainer»  and  to  giv0 
iolnat  which  was  familiar  all  the  effect  of  novelty.  In  the  one 
CM^  we  receive  an  accession,  to  the  stock  of  our  ideas ;  in  the 
other,  an  additional  degree  of  life  and  energy  is  infused  into  them: 
oor  tfaoogfats  continue  to  flow  in  the  same  channek,  but  their  pulse 
h  (fnckened  and  invigorated.  I  do  not  know  how  to  distinguish 
these  different  styles  better  than  by  calling  them  severally  the 
ioventive  and  refined,  or  the  impressive  and  vigorous  styles.  It 
h  only  the  subject  matter  of  eloquence,  however,  which  is  allow- 
ed to  be  ^mote  or  obscure.  The  things  in  themselves  may  be 
subtile  and  recondite,  but  they  must  be  dragged  out  of  their  ob- 
scurity, and  brought  struggling  to  the  light ;  they  must  be  render- 
ed plain  «tid  palpable,  (as  far  as  it  is  in  the  ^it  of  man  to  do  so,) 
.#r^ey  are  no  longer  eloquence.  That  which  by  its  natural  tnt- 
panetrability,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort,  remains  dark  and  diS- 
eult,  whkb  is  impervious  to  every  ray,  on  which  the  ima^natioa 
>can  shed  no  lustre,  which  can  be  clothed  with  no  beauty,  is  not  a 
subject  for  the  orator  or  poet.  At  the  same  time  it  cadnot  be 
expected  that  abstract  truths  or  profound  observations  should  ever 
be  placed  in  the  same  strong  and  dazzling  points  of  view  as  na- 
tural objects  and  mere  matters  of  fact.  It  is  enough  if  they  re- 
ceive a  reflex  and  borrowed  lustre,  like  that  which  cheers  the  first 
dawn  of  morning,  where  the  effect  of  surprise  and  novelty  gitda 
every  object  and  the  joy  of  beholding  another  world  grad^ly 
emerging  out  of  the  gloom  of  night,  '*  a  new  creation  rescued  from 
his  reign,"  fills  the  mind  with  a  sober  rapture.  Philosophtcat 
ebqoence  is  in  writing  what  chiaro  scuro  is  in  painting ;  he  would 
ilea  fod  who  should  object  that  the  colours  in  the  shaded  part  of 
■a  pieture  were  not  sa  bright  as  those  on  the  opposite  side ;  the 
eye  of  the  connoisseur  receives  an  equal  delight  from  bothi  ba- 
.hadog-thc  want  of  brilliancy  and  effect  with  the  greater  delicacy 
eC  the  tiola,  and  difficulty  of  the  execution.  In  judging  of  Burke, 
flierefore,  we  are  to  consider,£rst,  the  style  of  eloquence  which  he 
ailopted^  and,  secondly,  the  effects  which  he  produced  with  it.  If 
lie  did  not  produce  the  same  effects  on  vulgar  minds  an  some 
others  have  done,  it  was  not  for  want  of  power,  but  from  the  turn 
Jiiddireetbn  of  Ike  mind.*^  It  was  because  his  subjects,  his  ideas, 

%Vpr  Mance :  be  produced  km  Hkci  on  the  moh  that  compose  tbe  fingiliah  jioose  of 
WQ190S  than  OhaUiam  or  Fox,  or  even  Pitt;  i*o<5  hf  produced  less  effect  on  tbe  mob 
!<lttt<Mbpoi0Uie  fiDfllcbimbHotb^D  P%iDt  or  Joel  Barlow,  at  leait  af  tbe^tiiQ«. 
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bb  argumei^fs,  were  leas  vulgar.  The  queiition  it  not  wfiettcff*^ 
brought  certaie  truths  equally  home  to  us,  but  tloir  tflidi'irtAfltf 
Ike  brought  them  than  they  wete  before.  In  my  i>piDion,  fa^  united 
the  two  extremes  of  refinemeni  and  strength  ma  higher  degrtfl^ 
than  any  other  writer  whatever.  . 

The  subtility  of  his  mtnd  was,  undoufatedly,  that  which  rc^cM 
Burke  a  less  popular  writer  and*  speaker  than  he  othe^wia^  wMM 
have  beem  It  weakened  the  impresstoiH  of  his  bbservitions  ikM. 
others ;  but  I  cannot  adnnit  that  it  weakened  the  observatmr 
ffaenfYselves;*— that  it  took  anything  from  their  real  weight  stti^^ 
lidity.  Coarse  minds  thihk  all  that  is  subtle,  futile  r  that  b^^e^a^ 
it  is  not  gross  ithd  obvious,  and  palpable  to  the  senses,  it  is  4fier6^ 
fore  light  and  firivoloas,  and  of  no  nnportaoce  in  the  real  allair^  dF 
fife ;  thus  making  their  own  confined  understandings  the  Ixieaanire 
cf  tru*h,  and  supposing  that  whatever  they  do  not  tiittilictiy^^p^ 
ceive  is  nothing.  Seneca,  who  was*  not  one-  of  the  villgar,  ato 
«ays,  that  subtile  truths  are  those  Which  have  the  least  substance 
m  them,  and  consquently  approach  nearest  to  non-entit;^.  iStrt* 
for  my  own  part  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  most  iUpoMaiit 
truths  must  be  the  most  refined  and  subtle;  tor  that  v^rjrreasirfi; 
that  they  must  comprehend  a  greater  number  of  t>krticuMrs,  iai, 
instead  of  referring  to  any  distinct  or  positive  fcict,  must  ]pohif  dst 
the  combined  effects  of  an  extensive  chain  of  causes^  operafhi^glri-* 
dually,  remotely,  and  collectively,  tod,  therefore,  impercepfiblyJ 
General  principles  are  not.  the  less  true  or  important  because,  (rpat 
their  nature,  they  elude  immediate  observation';  they  are  like  the 
air,  which  is  not  the  less  necessary  because  we  neither  see  tior 
feel  it,  or  like  that  secret  inBuence  which  btnds  the  world  togefter 
and  lolds  the  planets  in  4heir  orbits.  The  very  sanke  persdnsj 
who  are  the  most  forward  to  laugh  at  all  systematic  reasoning  atf 
idle  and  impertinent,' you  will,  the  riext  moment,  bear  excliMii^ 
bitterly  against  the  baleful  effects  of  new-fangled  trystema  efj^M^ 
losophy,  or  gravely  descanting  on  the  immense  imBortanee<ffii^ 
stilling  sound  principles  of  morality  into  the  mmd.  it  wotild  not  MP 
a  bold  conjecture,  but  an  obvious  truism  to  say,  that  aR  Ihegre^ 
changes  which  have  been  brought  about  in  the  moral  worltl^^iAttf 
for  the  better  or  worse,  have  been  introduced,  not  by  life  Mi 
statement  of  facts,  which  are  things  already  known;  and  wllibh  most 
always  operate  nearly  in  the  same  manner,  but  by  fhh  ^ievetep* 
ment  of  certain  opinions  and  abstract  principles  of  reasoning  att 
life  and  manners,  on  the  origin  of  society  ana  malt's  nature  in  ge* 
neral,' which  being  obscure  and  uncertain,  vary  from;  time  to^mi} 
and  produce  correspondent  changes  in  the  htiman  mind*  The)F~ 
ate  the  wliolesome  dew  and  nfin,  or  mildew  and  pestilence  tfeU 
silently  destroy.    To  this  priueiple  of  geueraHzstion  all  fd^sMii' 


c^e^lhe  iDStltiitions  of  w^ge  lawgivers,  and  the  systeqas  ^f  pbi» 
k«q|>hersr  owe  their  tnflueace. 

1^  ba^  ali^ajs  been  with  me  a  test  of  the  seose  and  candour  of 
anj  ^e  beloogiiig  to  the  opposite  partjr«  whether  he  allowed 
Burke  to  be  a  great  man.     Of  all  the  persons  of  this  description 
A^t  l.^Te  ever  known^  I  never  met  with  above  one  or  two  who 
w^d  malLe  this  (concession;  whether  it  was  that  party  feelings 
rsui  too  high  to  ad|mit  of  any  real  c^ndour^or  whether  it  was  ow* 
v^io.  an. essential  vulgarity  in  their  habits  of  thinkings  they  .all 
seemecl  to  be  of  opinion  that  he  w^s  ^  wild  enthusiast,  or  a  hollow 
sop)»is^  who  was  to  be  answered  by  bits  of  facts,  by  smart  logic, 
bj  ahrewd  question?^  and  idle  songs.     iThey  looked  upon  him 
as  a  ,091111  of  disordered  intellects,  because  be  reasoned  in  a  style 
to  which  they  had  not  been  used,  and  which  confounded  thek* 
dim  perce{^ions.     If  you  said,  that  though  you  differed  with  him 
in  sentiment,  yet  you  thought  him  an  admirable  reasoner,  and  a 
close  observer  of  human  nature,  you  were  answered  with  a  loud 
laugh,  and  some  hackneyed  quotation.     **  Alas !  Leviathan  was 
not  SQ  tamed  l^    They  did  not  know  whom  they  had  to  contend 
with.    The  corner  stone,  which  the  builders  rejected,  became  the 
6e^  corner,  though  to  the  Jews  a  stumbling  block,  and  to  the 
Gredks  foolishness ;  for,   indeed,  I  cannot  discover  that  he  was 
much  hetter  understood  by  those  of  his  own  party,  if  we  judge 
from  the  little  affinity  there  is  between  his  mode  of  reasoning 
and  theirs.   The  simple  clew  to  all  bis  reaspobgs  on  this  sutyect 
is,  I  think,,  as  follows :     He  did  not  agree  with  some  writers,  that 
that  mode  of  government  is  necessarily  the  best  which  is  the 
cheapesL     He  saw  in  the  construction  of  society  other  principles 
at  worky  and  other  capacities  of  fulfilling  the  desires,  and  per« 
fecting  the  nature  of  man,  beside  those  of  securing  the  equal  en- 
joyment of  the  means  of  animal  life,  and  doing  this  at  as  little  ex- 
pease  as  possible.     He  thought  that  the  wants  and  happiness  of 
man  were  not  to  be  provided  for,  as  we  provide  for  ^those  of  a  herd 
ofjci^ey  merely  by  attending  to  their  physical  necessities*    He 
thought,  more  ncbly  of  bis  fellows.    He  knew  that  man  had  affec* 
tipi|s  ami  pasak>ns,  and  powers  of  imagination,  as  well  as  hun-. 
SPY  and  tbrist,  and  the  sense  of  heat  and  ^old.    He  took  his 
idea,  of  politic^  society  from  the  pattern  of  private  life,  wishing, 
as  W,  himself  expresses  it^  to  incorporate  tte  domestic  charitie« 
vi^  fhe  oirders  of  the  state,  and  to  blend  them  together.  He  strove 
tojyitabUsb  «&  stnalogy  between  the  compac.t  that  binds  togethei^ 
the  oommunity  ,at  large^  and  that  which  binds  together  the  seve^ 
ral  £iqulies  that  cpmppse  it.  He  knew  that  the  rules  that  form  the^ 
b«^  of  {MEivate  mo^ity  are  not  founded  in  jrea^on,  that  is*  in  the 
atb^fo^  pivperties  of  those  things  which  are  the  subyects  of  them» 
hut  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  his  capacity  of  being  afiected  by 
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certain  t|iing9  from  habit,  from  imagiiiaiion,  and.seBtiiQ^ti-fs  jq^ 
as  from  reason.  .^  -i 

Thus,  the  reason  why  a  man  ought  to  be  attached  to  hia  wifo, 
and  children,  is  not,  surely,  that  they  are  better  thap  others^  ^, 
in  this  case  every  one  else  ought  to  be  ot  the  same  Qpiiupii9>  }mi 
because  he  must  be  chiefly  interested  in  those  thmgs  iKhi<J|,afe 
nearest  to  him,  and  with  which  he  is  best  acquainted,  sincc^  jjjs 
understanding  jcannot  reach  equally  to  every  thing ;  because  lit 
must  be  most  attached  to  those  objects  which  he  has  knoifii  .||^, 
longest,  and  which,  by  their  situation,  have  actually  aflecte4  ^> 
the  mo^t,  not  those  which  in  themselves  are  the  most  afl6b^|jip& 
whether  they  have  ever  made  any  impression  on  him  or  no ;  ftin;. 
is,  because  he  is  by  his  nature  the  creature  of  habit  and  Jfeeli^g, 
and  because  it  is  reasonable  that  he  should  act  in  confonaity  to. 
his  nature.     He  was,  therefore,  right  in  saying,  that  it  is  no  oh*; 
jection  to  an  institution,  that  it  is  founded  in  pre/tuf  ice,  butibeqwtr 
trary,  if  that  prejudice  is  natural  and  right;  that  is,  if  it  aoiiea. 
from  those  circiumstances  which  are  properly  subjects  of  fe^lMg 
and  association,  not  from  any  defect  or  perversion  of  the  oimIq^ 
standing  in  those  things  which  fall  properly  under  its  JMrisdictip^. 
On  this  profound  maxim  he  took  his  stand.     Thus  he  r.o"tffn4fdy 
that  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  nobility  was  natural  i|fid  prbpec:, 
and  fit  to  be  encouraged  by  the  positive  institutions  of  aocie^,; 
not  on  account  of  the  real  or  personal  merit  of  the  iodivjduals* 
but  because  such  an  institution  has  a  tendency  to  enlai^e  .^ndl 
.  raise  the  mind,  to  keep  alive  the  memory  of  past  greatness  |ok 
connect  the  different  ages  of  the  world  together,  to  carry  bafii 
the  imagination  over  a  long  tract  of  time,  and  feed  it  with  tbe; 
Contemplation  of  remote  events :  because  it  is  natural  to,  tb^ 
highly  of  that  which  inspires  us  with  high  thoughts,  wbicJi  bU 
been  connected  for  many  generations  with  splendour  and.* 
and  dignity,  and  pouFer,  and  permanence.     I^e  also  conde^te 
that  by  transferring  the  respect  from  the  person  to  the  thiij 
thus  rendering  it  steady  and  permanent,  the  mind  would  bel 
tually  formed  to  sentiments  of  deference,  attachment,  and  foi 
to  whatever  else  demanded  its  respect :  that  it  wouh)  tic  Ul. 
fix  its  view  on  what  was  elevated  and  lofty,  and  be  weaned  iGEpm 
that  low  and  narrow  jealousy  which  never  willingly  br  lieactity  94*- 
mits  of  any  superiority  in  others,  and  is  glad  of  every  opportOK 
Mty  tobi'mg  down  al(  excellence  to  a  level  with  its  own  miaera^' 
Btahdard.     NobUity  did  not,  therefore,  exist  to  the  prejuiUce^ 
the  other  orders  of  the  state,  but  by,  and  for  them.     The  io^j]%. 
fity  of  the  different  orders  of  society  did  not  destroy  the  ludf '^ 
and  harmony  of  the  whole.    The  health  and  wetl-beii^  ^OS 
moral  world  was  to  be  promoted  by  the  same  means  as  tbe^!^. 
ty  of  thfe  natural  world;  by  contrast,  by  change,  b^  B^  aiijjf 


iHnlleihf'mUif  of  parts,  by  order,  and  proportion,  l^o  think 
of  reducing  all  mankind  to  the  same  insipid  level,  seemed  to  hint 
th^  'ftfldde  absnrditj  as  to  destroy  the  inequalities  of  surface  in  a 
cdtiiifry,  fbr  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  commerce.  In  short, 
h^  befiev^d  that  the  interests  of  men  in  HQtieiy  should  be  consult- 
ed, and  their  several  stations  and  employments  assigned,  with 
a'Viei^  to  their  nature,  not  as  physical  but  as  moral  beings,  so  as 
t^itadirfah  their  hopes,  to  lift  their  imagination,  to  enliven  their 
fidiby,  io  h>u8e  their  activity,  to  strengthen  their  virtue,  and  to 
fiHriiMi  the  greatest  number  of  objects  of  pursuit,  and  means  ot 
ei^o)rikient  to  beings  constituted  as  man  is,  consistently  with  the 
oM^  and  stability  of  the  whole. 

'^Fbe  same  reasoning  might  be  extended  further*     I  do  not  say 

that  his '  arguments  are  conclusive :  but  they  are  ^.profound  and 

tfue,  as  far  as  they  go.     There  may  be  disadvantages  and  abuses 

nee^sarily  interwoven  with  his  scheme,  or  opposite  advantages 

of  infinitely  greater  value,  to  be  derived  fropa  another  order  of 

tfin^gs  and  state  of  society.     This,  however,  does  not  invalidate 

eifii^  the  truth  or  importance  of  Burke's  reasoning  ;  since  the 

advint^s  he  points  out  as  connected  with  the  mixed  form  of  go-^ 

vehimeht  are  really  and  necessarily  Inherent  in  it ;  since  they  are 

coiniatible  in  the  same  degree  with  no  other;  since  the  principle 

itedrbn^which  he  rests  his  argument  (whatever  we  may  think  of 

tlr(i'app1ication)  is  of  the  utmost  weight  and  moment ;  and  since, 

oil  which  ever  side  the  truth  lies,  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  fair 

decision  without  having  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  clearly 

arid  folhr  stated  to  us.     This  Burke  has  done  in  a  masiterly  man* 

iKT*    He  presents  to  you  one  view  or  face  of  society.     Let  him, 

who  thinks  he  can,  give  the  reverse  side  with  equal  force,  "beauty, 

aAij  deamess.     It  is  said,  I  know,  that  truth  is  one;  but  to  this  I 

caUnot  subscribe,  for  it  appears  to  me  that  truth  is  many.     There 

^  b  inapy  truths  as  there  are  things  and  causes  of  action,  and 

cq^tbdiqtory^  principles  at  work  in  society.     In  making  up  the 

a(!c$fini(  of  good  and  evil,  indeed,  the  final  result  must  be  one  way 

pr'it^  ofter ;  but  the  particulars  on  which  that  result  depends  are 

imnm  and  Tarious. 

It  w^'be  seen  from  what  I  have  said,  that  I  am  very  far  from 

^reeio^  with  those  who  thir\k  that  Burke  was  a  man  without  unr 

I  ^htattditig,  and  a  merely  florid  writer.     There  are  two  causes 

k^fch  have  given  rise  to  this  caliminy  ; .  namely,  that  narrowness 

^nund  which  leads  men  to  suppose  that  the  truth  lies  entirely  on 

tUb^sideof  their  own  opinions,  and  that  whatever  does  bot  make. 

Wj'flicm  is  absurd  jand  irrational ;  secondly,  a  trick  we  have  of 

<^oundine  reason  \^ith  judgment,  and  supposing  that  it  is  mere- 

Ijf  tfe  provmce  of  the  understanding  to  pronounce  sentence,  and 

Wtfo  give  in  evidence,  or  argue  the  case;  in  short,  that  is  a  pas- 
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sivc)  not  an  active  facultj*  Thus  t}iere,  are  peiwuia  wliOt^^M 
ru^iD^aoy  extravagance,  because  they  are  80  buttrea8e.^iip.iigB 
the  -opinions  of  others  oo  all  sides^  that  tbe^  cannot  leaa.ipi^ck^ 
one  side  or  the  other;,  jhey  are  so  little  moved  with  any  ifif^ilf 
teasoniog,  that  they  reinain  at  an  eqiial  distance  from  ev^fry^^ 
treme,  and  are  never  very  far  from  the  truths  because  tl|^,|^^ 
ne»»  4>f  their  faculties'  will  not  suflfer  them  to  make  jmich  .pt^fff^l^ 
in  error*  These  are  persons  of  great  jud^9ent.  Tfao^  acaje^^f 
the  mind  are  pretty  sure  to  remain  even  when  there  is  fifi^WI 
in  them.  In  this  sense  of  the  word,  Burlce  must  be  allpw^^f^ 
bave  wanted  judgment,  by  all  those  who  think  that,  he  waf  ¥9 
in  his  conclusion*  This  accusation  of  want  of  jud.gmeQi^  in,  i 
only  means  th^t  you  your^lf  are  of  a  different  opbioiL  ^jO 
in  arriving  at  one  error,  he  discovered  a  hundred  triuths,  t  s|i|iq 
consider  myself  a  hundred  times -more  indebted  to  Jiim  tli^^ 
'  stumbling  on  that  which  I  consider  as  the  right  side  of  the  ^ij|^ 
tion,  he  had  committed  a  hundred  absurdities  ip  striving  |e^ 
iablisb  bis  point  I  speak  of  him  now  merely  as  ^  authiMr,  i^  f^ 
far  as  I  and  other  readers..are  concerned  with  him;  at  thejismf 
time,  I  should  not.  differ  from  any  one  who  may  be  di^poa^l^ 
contend  that  the  conse<)uences  of  his  writings,  as  instnupenia  iff 
.political  power,  have  been  tremeQdous,  fatal,  such  as  no  e^^e  '^' 
of  wit,  or  knowledge,  or  genius,  can  ever  counteract  or.atepe  J^ 
Burke  also  gave  a  hold,  to  his  antagonist  by  mixing  up  se^tuK; 
and  imagery  with  his  reasoning;  so  that  being  unused  to^./iiicl^^i 
sight  in  the  regio<i  of  politics,,  they  were  deceived,  and  caidd-n« 
discern  the  fruit  from  the.  flowers.  Gravity  is  the  cloak  <^.j^ 
doBL:  and  those  who  have  nothing  else,  think  it  an  insult  &(i 
the  one  without  the  other,  because  it  destroys  the  only  fo 
on  which  their  pretensions  are  built.  The  easiest  part  of  ^ 
isdttlnesa:  .the  generality  of  the  world  are  therefore  eoiUj, 
in  discouraging  any  example  of  unnecessary  brilliancy  fbai  i 
tend  to  show  that  the  two  thing3  do  not  always  go  fo» 
Burke  in  some  measure  dissolved  the  spell.  .It  was  cti^epv 
that  his  gold  was  not  the  less  valuable  for  being  wroq^t  ra 
gant  shapes,  and  richly  embossed  with  curious  fibres ;  \ 
.solidity  of  a  building  i^  not  destroyed  by  adding  to  it  Jb^uj^]jS 
ornament ;  and  that  the  strength  of  a  man's  understaiiimi^i9Y^ 
always  to  be  estimated  in  exact  proportion  to  hi^  wani  of  JW^n, 
tion.  His  understanding  was  not  the  less  real,  because  it  9S%| 
the  (^y  faculty  he  possessed.  He  justified  the  description  ( 

/.  .  ,        -■  ^ 

<' How.cbarming is  divine  philosophy ! 

<'  JNot  harsh  and  cpahbt'd,  as  dull  iool»^upp09e| 
"'*  But  musical  as  b  ApoUo's  lute  r* 
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'TS^^Wfio  object  ^o  tbis  noion  of  grace  and  beauty  whb  teason^ 
^&i]  M  Tact  Weak -sighted  people^  who  cannot  distinguish  the  noble 
^&id  Vhajestic  form  of  Truth  from  that  of  her  silver  Folly,  if  they 
Vre'tfiibsfted  both  alike!  But  there  is  always  a  difference  even  in 
Ifa^  ddvedtitious  ornaments  they  wear,  which  is  sufficient  todistin^ 
^tilsh  tnem. 

^  Borke  was  so  far  from  being  a  gaudy  or  flowery  writer,  that  he 
Waa  one  of  the  severest  writers  we  have.  His-  words  are  the  most 
Itke  tbing6 ;  his  style  is  the  most  strictly  suited  to  the  subject.  He 
'^ioSlea  every  extreme  and  every  variety  of  compoefition ;  th^  lowest 
ibtf  the  meanest  words  and  descriptions  with  the  highest.  He  ex* 
Uti  hi  the  display  of  power,  in  showing  the  extent,  the  farce,  and 
fbtenaity  of  his- ideas ;  he  is  led  on  by  the  mere  impulse  and  ve« 
bemence  of  his  fancy,  not  by  the  aflectation  of  dazzling  bi^  readers 
"hy  gaudy  conceits  or  pompous  images.  He  was  completely  carw 
ribd  away  by  his  subject.  He  had  no  other  object  but  to^roduce 
(he  strongest  impression  on  his  reader,  by  giving  the  truest,  the 
jMst  characteristic,  the  fullest,  and  most  forcible  description  of 
filHligSf^rustingtothe  power  of  his  own  mind  to  mould  them  into 
*2|race  and  beauty.  He  did  not  produce  a  splendid  effect  by  set- 
IfaSg  Hre  to  the  light  vapours  that  float  lO  the  regions  of  (sn^y^  bs 
tup  chemists  make  fine  colours  with  phosphorus,  but,  by  the  eager- 
^^  of  his  blows,  struck  fire  from  the  flint,  and  melted  the  hardest 
ilotistaiices  in  the  (tamace  of  his  imagination.  The  wheels  of  his 
Imagination  did  not  catch  fire  from  the  rottenness  of  the  materials, 
fiat  from  the  rapidity  of  their  motion.  One  trould  suppose,  to 
bejir  people  talk  of  Burke,  that  his  style  was  Buch  as  wouM  bave 
eaitea  the  Lady's  Magazine  ;  soft,  smooth,  showy,  tender,  insifnd, 
Ihlf  of  fine  words  without  any  meaning.  The  essence  of  the  gau- 
£^^dr  glittering  style  consists  in  prododing  a  momentary  effect  by 
fm  words  and  images  brought  together,  without  order  or  connec* 
HiiOf  Burke  most  frequently  produced  an  ttkct  by  the  remote- 
nefe  and  novelty  of  his  combinations,  by  the  force  of  contrast,  by 
t^' Striking  manner  in  which  the  most  opposite  and  unpromising 
oiaterials  were  harmoniously  blended  together ;  not  by  laying  hia 
Jbancte  00  all  the  fine  things  he  could  think  of,  but  by  bringing  to- 
l^rther  those  things  which  he  knew  wodid  bbze  out  info  giot-ious 
u^t  by  their  collision.  The  florid  style  is  a  mixture  of  afi^ctotion 
jtfnd  common-place.  Burke's  was  a  union  of  untameable  vigour 
£i(d6rigjnality. 

^^'Bcirke  was  not  a  verbose  writer.  If  he  sometimes  muktpKes 
words,  it  is  not  for  want  of  ideas,  but  because  {here  are  no  words 
fliat  fully  express  his  ideas,  and  he  tries  to  do  it  as  well  as  be  can 
by  different  ones.  He  had  nothing  of  the^e^  or  formal  style,  the 
measured  cadence,  and  stately  phraseology  of  Johnson,  ai?d  most 
of  our  modern  writers.    This  style^  which  is  what  we  ufiderstand 
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hy  the  artificial,  is  all  in  one  key.  It  selects  a  certiAi  tet  lof  i 
to  represent  all  ideas  whatever,  as  the  most  difi;nified  and  elegaiil^ 
and  excludes  all  others  as  low  and  vulgar.  The  woids  are  Ml 
fitted  to  the  things,  tnit  the  things  to  the  words.  Everj  tfaiog  is 
seen  through  a  false  medium.  It  is  puttmg  a  mask  on  the  fiacie  W 
nature,  which  may  indeed  hide  some  specks  and  tdemishes,.  fast 
takes  away  all  beauty,  delicacy,  and  variety.  It  destroys  o&  dig- 
nity or  elevation,  because  nothing  can  foe  raised  where  allia^  ent 
level,  and  completely  destroys  all  force,  expression^  truth,  «rf 
character,  by  arbitrarily  confounding  the  differences  of  tfaingB,aHl 
reducing  every  thing  to  the  same  insipid  standards  To  aupp^si 
that  this  stiff  uniformity  can  add  any  thing  to  real  grace  or  d^niljp, 
is  like  supposing  that  the  human  body,  in  order  to  be.perfecd^ 
graceful,  should  never  deviate  from  its  upright  posture.  Aaetfaer 
miscMef  of  this  method  is,  that  it  confounds  all  ranks  in  literatiirc. 
IVhere  Ihere  b  no  room  for  variety,  no  discrimination,  no  Biody 
to  be  shown  in  matching  the  idea  with  its  proper  word,  there  en 
be  no  rOom  for  taste  or  elegance.  A  man  must  easily  leata  Ae 
art  ^of  writing,  when  every  sentence  is  to  be  cast  ia  the  save 
mould:  where  he  is  only  allowed  the  use  of  one  word,  faecattiKlt 
choose  wrong)  nor  will  he  be  hi  much  danger  of  making  hioself 
ridiculous  by  afiectation  or  false  glitter,  when,  whatever  ant^ect 
he  treats  of,  he  must  treat  of  it  in  the  same  way.  This  indeed  » 
to  wear  golden  chains  for  the  sake  of  oroamenK 

Burke  was  altogether  free  from  the  pedantry  which  Ihavebeve 
endeavoured  to  expose.  His  style  was  as  original,  as  expressive} 
as  rich  and  varied,  as  it  was  possible;  his  comtMnationa  were -as 
exquisite,  as  playful,  asiiappy,  as  unexpeeted,  as  bold  and  datk^ 
as'his  fancy.  If  any  thing,  he  ran  into  the  opposite  extreme  (^f  Ido 
great  an  inequality,  if  truth  and  nature  could  ever  be  carried  to 
an  extreme.  \./ 

•  Those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  writings  and  f^Meolies 
of  Burice,  will  not  think  the  praise  I  have  here  bestowed  oirJlbeto 
exaggerated.  Some  proof  will  be  found  of  this  m  the  ftjluwin 
extracts.  But  the  full  proof  must  be  sought  in  his  worb  at  faige, 
and  particularly  in  tlie  Thoughts  on  the  Discootents^;  in  Iwl' Re- 
flections on  the  French  Revolution;  in  hn  Letter  to  the  Onke^ 
Bedford ;  and  in  the  Regicide  Peace,  The  two  fawt^f  tfceiease 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  his  writings,  from  AeOentast 
they  afford  to  each  other.  The  one  is  the  most  delightful  esdAi* 
tkin  of  wild  and  brilliant  fancy,  that  is  to  be  found  m  Eof/kb 
prose,  but  it  is  too  much  like  a  beautiful  picture  paidted  anB 
SaUze ;  it  wants  something  to  support  it :  the  other  is  without  M*^  I 
ment,  but  it  has  all  the  solidity,  the  weight,  the  gravity,  of  a  j^  < 
eial  record.  It  seems  to  have  been  written  with  a  eertai*«0b* 
Itr^int  upon  Upssdf^  and  to  show  those  who  said  t(»  <:o«U  VPt 
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tV  that  biB  ar^meDts  might  be  atripptfd  of  their  ^roaments 
iridioiii  'lomug  aoy  thing  of  their  force.    It  is  certainly^  of  all  his 
iivorkB^  that  in  which  he  ha^  shown  most  power  of  logical  deduc- 
tioDvaiid  theonly  one  in  which  he  has  made  any  important  use 
W &€t8«     la  general,  he  certainly  paid  little  attention  to  them: 
Ihey  were  the  playthings  of  his  mind.  He  taw  them aa  he  pleased, 
Vfit  as  they  were ;  with  the  eye  of  the  philosopher  or  the  poet, 
regarding  them  only  in  their  general  principle,  or  as  they  might 
ierve  to  decorate  his  subject.  This  is  the  natural  consequence  of 
koch  imagination ;  things  that  are  probable  are  elevated  into  the 
YBiik*of  realities.     To  those  who  can  reason  on  the  essences  of 
Ibiogi^  or  who  can  invent  according  to  nature,  the  experimental 
proof  is  of  little  value.     This  was  the  case  with  Burke.     la  the 
present  instance,  however,  he  seems  to  bave/orced  his  mind  bto 
(he  service  of  facts:  and  he  succeeded  completely.     Uis  cem- 
pcrison  between  our  connexion  with  France  or  Algiers,  and  his 
acGouat  of  the  conduct  of  the  war,  are  as  clear,  as  convincing,  as 
fi>reible  examples  of  this  kind  of  reasoning,  as  are  any  where  to 
be  met  with.    Indeed,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  thing  in  Fox, 
3(iriN»e' mind  was  purely  historical,)  or  in  Chatham,  (who  attended 
io-fedings  more  than  facts,)  that  will  bear  a  comparison  with  them* 
JBurke  has  been  compared  to  Cicero*— I  do  not  kno!ir  for  what 
reason*     Theu*  excellencies  are  as  different,  and  indeed  as  oppo- 
site, as  they  well  can  be.     Burke  had  not  the  polished  elegance, 
"Ihe  glossy  neatnes8,ihe  artful  regularity,  the  exquisite  raodulatioQ 
of  Cicero:  he  had  a  thousand  times  more  riofanesaend  originality 
•f  mind,  more  strength  and  pomp  of  diction. 
^  Ithae  been  well  observed,  that  the  ancients  had  no  word  that 
property  expresses  what  we  mean  by  the  word  Genius.     They 
perhaps  had  not  the  thing.    Their  minds  appear  to  have  been  too 
exact,  too  retentive,  too  minute  and  subtle,  too  sensible  to  the  ex- 
temai  differencei»  of  things,,  too  passive' under  their  impressions, 
tsirimit  of  those  bold  and  rapid  comb'mations,  those  lofty  flights  «f 
^bncy,  which,  glancing  fromneaven  to  eart)),  unite  the  most  oppo- 
site eRtremes,  and  draw  the  happiest  illustrations  from  things  the 
mtmt  remote.    Their  ideas  were  kept  too  confined  and  distinct  by 
the  material  form  or  vehicle  in  which  they  were  conveyed,  to  unite 
<9rcUally  together,  or  be  melted  down  in  the  imagination.     Their 
ffl^i^hors  are  taken  from  things  of  the  same  class,  not  from  things 
ef  d^erent  classes;  the  general  analogy,  not  the  individual  feel- 
ings directs  ttem  in  Jtheir  choice.     Hence,  as  Dr.  Johnsoa  oh- 
aimred,  their  figures,  are  either  repetitions  of  the  same  ideas,  or<8o 
«bvHHn  and  general  as  not  to  lend  any  additional  (brce.  to  4t ;  as 
:Mien  a  hnntress  is  compared  to  Diana,  or  a  warrior,  rushing  into 
battle^  to  a  lion  rushing  on  his  prey.     Their /oroe  was  exquisite 
lVt:W  pecfect  teoitation.    Witness  their  statues^  and  other  Ihings 
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of  the  flame  kind.    But  they  had  not  that  high  and  ei\tl 
fancy  which  some  of  our  own  writers  have  shown.     For  tfic  i 
of  this  let  any"  one  compare  Milton  and  Shakspeare  wi%  fiol 
and  Sophocles,  or  Burke  with  Cicero.  '  '•  : - 

It  may  be  asked  whether  Burke  was  a  poet.  He  was  saovty 
in  the  general  vividness  of  hb  fancy,  and  in  richness  of  ioventioe. 
There  may  be  poetical  passages  in  his  works,  but  I  certainly  fKnk 
that  his  writings  in  general  are  quite  distinct  from  poetry ;  mod 
thai  for  the  reason  before  given,  namely,  that  the  subject  matter 
of  them  is  not  poetical.  The  finest  parts  of  them  are  illostratioos 
or  personifications  of  dry  abstract  ideas ;  and  the  union  between 
the  idea  and  the  illustration  is  not  of  that  perfect  and  pleasinekiod 
as  to  constitute  poetry,  or  indeed  to  be  admissible,  but  for  ni^  e& 
feet  intended  to  be  produced  by  it ;  that  is,  by  every  means  h 
our  power  to  give  an  animation  and  attraction  to  subjects  in  tta^ 
selves  barren  of  ornament,  but  which,  at  the  same  time,  are'prefr 
nant  with  the  most  important  consequences^  and  in  ^hich  th^  ttS* 
derstanding  and  the  passions  are  equally  interested.  '  ^ 

I  have  heard  it  remarked  by  a  person,  to  whose  opinion  I  ^otiM 
fiooner  submit  than  to  a  general  council  of  critics,  that  the  sooAi 
of  Burke^s  prose  is  not  musical ;  that  it  wants  cadence ;  andllSl 
instead  of  being  so  lavish  of  his  imagery  as  is  generally  supposiifd, 
he  seemed  to  him  to  be  rather  parsimonious  in  the  use  of  it,  al- 
ways  expanding  and  making  the  most  of  his  ideas.  This  may  be 
true  if  we  compare  him  with  some  of  our  poets^  or  perhaps  with 
some  of  our  early  prose  writers,  but  not  if  we  compare  him  with 
^y  of  our  poHticaJ .  writers,  or  parliamentary  speakers.  Tk^n 
pxe  some  very  fine  things  of  Lord  Bolingbroke^s  on  the  same 
subjects,  but  not  equiail  to  Burke's.  As  for  Junius,  he  is  at  the 
bead  of  his  class ;  but  that  class  is  not  the  highest.  Rehasbtf^ 
fiaid  to  have  more  dignity  than  Burke.  Tes,  if  the  stalk  o^  £ 
giant  is  less  dignified  than  the  strut  of  a  petit-maitre.'  I  do'^ 
mean  to  speak  disrespectfully  of  Junius,  but  grandeur  is  nbflSI 
character  of  his  composition ;  and  if  it  is  not  to  be  found  in  I*  "* 
it  is  to  be  found  nowhere. 


MR.  GRATTAN. 

I  po  not,  I  confess,  like  bis  style,  thoagh  it  is  what  maqy  geo^ 
pie  call  eloquent.  There  is  a  certain  spirit  and  auimatioa  il» ,% 
but  it  is  over-run  with  affectation^  It  is  at  the  same  time  mei;iiai^ 
cal,  uncouth,  and  extravagant.  It  is  like  a  piece  of  Gothic  ^^ 
tecture,  full  of  quaintness  and  formality.  It  is  '<  all  horrid''  wiq^ 
climax,  and  alliteration;  and  epithet^  and  personification.     ^<  froAr 


^-fo  IffmSf  tnd  from  arms  to  liberty:  precedent  and  prhici- 
}  Iihh  Tolunteere,  and  the  Irisb  parliament/'     I  am  not 
these  .double  facings^  and  spUcingSy  and  clencbes,  in  stjle* 
\key  too  much  resemble  a  garden  laia  out  according  to  Pope'9 
Inscription, 
^  **  Where  each  alley  has  a  brother, 
,   And  half  the  platform  just  reflects  the  other*" 


,;_    .  MR.  CANNING. 

I ,  ^fiis  gentleman  writes  verses  better  than  he  makes  speeches. 
If  he  had  as  much  understanding  as  he  has  wit,  he  would  be  a 
mi,al  man ;  but  that  is  not  the  case.  Aon  omnia  possumus  omnes^ 
JBtowev  er,  there  is  a  degree  of  elegance  and  brilliancy,  and  a  cer- 
tain ambitious  tiptoe  elevation  in  his  speeches.  But  they  want 
manliness,  force,  and  dignity.  His  eloquence  is  somethtng  like  a 
iyjght^  sharp-pointed  swoird,  which,  owing  to  its  not  being  made 
4M  very  stout  metal,  bends  and  gives  way,  and  seems  ready  to 
finap  asunder  at  every  stroke  ;  and  he  is  perpetually  in  danger  of 
laying  it  wrested  out  of  his  hands. 


J  Street  Conversation. 

Tbeb^  is  a  set  of  persons  for  whose  colloquial  comforts  w6 
hijive  always  felt  a  more  than  ordinary  solicitude,  and  for  whom  W6 
^annot  but  be  in  pain  just  now,  especially  as  during  the  late  bustle 
qtevents  they  appear  to  have  been  put  into  a  vivacious  condition, 
<j[uite  unknown  to  th^m  previously,  and  the  stimulus  of  which  thej 
jf»t  very  ^nsibly  miss.  We  allude  to.  those,  who,  from  being  a 
Mfl  deal  out  of  doors,  are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  their  friends  inf 
le  street,  and  of  being  obliged  to  stop  and  say. something.  These 
gentlemen,  from  the'  burning  of  Moscow,  down  to  the  entry  of  the 
Allied  Monarchs  into  Paris,  were  observed  to  have  been  gifted 
with  a  very  unusual  spirit  of  interlocution.  They  met  not,  as  here- 
tofore, with  a  sort  of  unnatural  look  between  ardour  and  despon- 
dency, and  an  attitude  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  mo- 
nient  of  escape.  They  recognised  each  other  with  eagerness,  as 
persons  who  had  probably  heard  the  first  news — shook  nands  with 
tp,rdiafity,*as  if  they  had  not  seen  each  other  lor  forty -eight  hours 
^l^d  proceeded  to  breathless  inquiries  respecting  the  news — 
Well,  what's  the  latest?— who  beats?  where  is  Bonaparte  now? 
jyainrtbey  had  ai»ters,  mothers, and  wives,  to  ask  after;  in  vain 
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there  raigbt  be  a  cough  on  one  side,  and  an  inquisitive  megnili  ct 
the  other :  in  vain  (almost)  the  east  wind  came  piping  through  the 
shrugging  collars  of  their  coats,  for  days  together: — the  wind  was 
put  aside  like  an  impertinent  fellow — the  disease  was  surmounted 
tor  the  time  being — Mrs.  and  the  Miss  Wilkins  were  exploded. 

The  world,  hpwever,  now  having  resumed  in  some  degree  its 
old  modes  of  proceeding,  and  news  coming  only  in  a  quiet  way  as 
formerly,  the  chance-meeters  are  again  at  a  loss.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  repeat  a  catechism  so  well  known,  but  as  we  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  it  transcribed,  and  malicious  foreigners 
have  a  trick  of  misrepresenting  the  commonest  habits^  we  shall  re- 
cord it  here  to  prevent  mistakes. 

Adams  and  Brooks. 
A«  (Advancing  as  if  he  could  not  help  it )  How  d'ye  do,  Broob? 
R  Very  well,  thank'ee ;  how  do  you  do  ? 
A.  Very  well,  thank'ee ;  Mrs.  Brooks  well  ? 
I      B.  Very  well,  I'm  much  obliged  t'ye.     Mrs.  Adams  and  the 
children  well,  I  hope  ? 

A.  Quite  well,  thank'ee. 

(Here  Brooks,  having  to  speak  next,  gives  his  neckcloth  a  twiit, 
and  looks  about  a  little.) 

B.  Rather  pleasant  weather  to-day. 

A.  Yes,  but  it  was  cold  in  the  morning. 

B.  Yes,  but  that  we  must  expect  at  this  time  o'year. 
(Another  brief  pause — ^neckcloth  twisted  and  switch  twirled.) 

A.  Seen  Smith  lately  ? 

B.  No,  I  can't  say  I  have.  (Thb  canH  ^ay  is  a  very  character- 
istic phrase  in  English  discourse,  implying  that  the  speaker  pre- 
fers  truth  even  to  the  comfort  of  having  an  answer  to  give,  and 
that  he  wishes  to  heaven  he  could  say  it.  Brooks  luckily  recol- 
lects, that  if  he  has  not  seen  Smith,  he  has  seen  Thofnpson.) 
Brooks,  in  continuation — But  I  have  seen  Thompson. 

A.  Indeed  !^*-4uid  how  is  he  ? 

B.  Very  well,  thank'ee. 

A.  I  am  glad  of  it.     Well — good  morning. 

B.  Oood  morning. 

Yet,  perhaps,  these  very  English  encounterers,  who  have  nothiif 
to  say  in  the  street,  would  bring  up  infinite  subject  of  discourse 
^hen  they  found  themselves  pleasantly,  and  for  some  time  to- 
gether. At  all  events,  if  their  metropolis  could  be  taken  as  Paris 
was,  they  would  not  look  upon  it  as  any  proof  of  their  fund  rf 
thinking  to  criticise  the  entry  of  their  conquerors  as  a  spectacle^ 
sind  to  be  all  wondering  how  a  lady  from  abroad  should  wear  t 
little  bonnet  instead  of  a  large  one. 


POETRY. 

i  Fo¥^0ie  Analedic  M$gazine.) 

BALLADi 

l^irbreathofspriog,  to.meet      . 

lathemomiog  air,  is  swjM* 
ilnd  woman's  love  is  sweeter  than  roses  ^H/tiyj; 

<But  tbe  jN*eath  of  spring  is  fleet. 

Like  the  roses. roood  her  feet, 
And  bve,  Uke  the  season,  soon  passetb  away. 

The  suuuner  sun  is  bright, 

Tbe  &wai]ow*s  wing  is  light  ; 
And  woman's  Iofo  is  warm  as  a  fine  summer*!  day? 

But  the  sun  will  set  in  night. 

And  the  swaHow  wing  its  flight* 
And  love,  like  the  summer,  soon  passeth  away. 

The  autumn  leaf  is  frail, 

The  moon  at  eve  is  iiale, 
And  woman's  love  is  soil  as  her  sil?ery  ray ; 

But  the  leaf  flies  on  the  gale, 

And  the  silver  moon  will  faU, 
And  love,  like  the  autuqan,  soon  passetb  away. 

The  winter  air  is  chill, 

The  frozen  stream  is  stiff. 
And  dcatlkris  yet  colder  and  stiller  than  they ; 

But  life's  expiring  thriif 

■Relieveth  every  ill ; 
And  death,  like  the  winter,  soon  passeth  away. 


TO  . ,  SINGINC, 

XFrom  the  French,) 

Sw£ETLT  you  breathe  tbe  melting  lay^ 
And  Ob !  bow  happy  should  I  be. 

If  I  might  to  jjojxt  lip  repay 
Tbe  pleasure  It  Ins  given  lae  I 
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TRANQUILUTr, 


ST  1.  T.  COLnidOB. 


TEANauiLLiTY !  thou  better  lUttDC 

Thao  all  the  famil  j  of  Fmme, 

Thou  ne'er  wilt  leave  my  riper  age 

To  low  intrigue  or  factions  rage. 

For, oh!  dear  child  pf  thoughtftil  Troth, 

To  thee  I  gare  my  earliest  youth. 

And  left  the  bark,  and  blest  the  steadfast  shore. 

Ere  yet  the  tempest  rose  and  scared  me  with  its  roar. 

Who  late  and  lingering  seeks  thy  shrine, 

On  him,  but  seldom,  power  divine, 

Thy  spirit  rests— Satiety 

And  Sloth,  poor  counterfeits  of  thee. 

Mock  the  tir'd  worldling.    Idle  Hope, 

And  dire  Remembrance  interlope. 

And  vex  the  fev'rish  slumbers  of  the  mind— 

The  bubble  floats  before— the  spectre  stalks  behind. 

But  me  thy  gentle  hand  will  lead 

Atmomuig,  through  the  accustomed  mead. 

And  in  the  summer^s  sultry  heat. 

Will  build  me  up  a  mos^  seat ; 

And  when  the  gust  of  autumn  crowds         « 

And  breaks  the  busy  moonlight  clouds. 

Thou  best  the  thoughts  canst  raise — ^the  heart  attune, 

Light  as  the  bosy  clouds,  calm  as  the  gliding  moon. 

The  feelfaig  heart— the  searching  soul. 

To  thee  I  dedicate  the  whole ; 

And  while  within  myself  I  trace 

The  greatness  of  some  future  race ; 

Aloof  with  hermit  eye  I  scan 

The  present  works  of  present  man. 

A  wild  and  dream-like  trade  of  blood  and  goile, 

Too  foolish  for  a  tear— too  wicked  for  a  smile^ 


DOMESTIC  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 


The  Fme  drts.  Among  the  most  munificent  instances  of  public 
patronage  which  the  fine  arts  have  hitherto  received  in  this  country; 
most  be  numbered  the  establishment  of  the  gallery  of  portraits  of 
public  men,  which  has,  within  a  few  years,  been  formed  by  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  New-Tork.  This  originally  consisted  of 
T^mbuil's  original  large  pictures  of  Washington  and  Hamilton,  and 
of  his  series  of  the  governors  of  the  state  of  New-York,  in  full 
length,  and  of  the  mayors  of  the  city  since  1781,  in  half  length  por- 
traits. During  the  late  war,  it  is  well  known,  the  corporation  have, 
from  time  to  time,  voted  that  portraits  of  several  of  our  most  distin- 
guished military  and  naval  men  should  be  added  to  this  collection. 
Several  of  these  are  already  painted,  and  others  are  now  in  hand; 
among  these  are  large  full  lengths  of  Commodores  Hull,  Bainbridge^ 
Perry,  Macdonough,  and  of  General  Brown,  by  Jarvis,  of  General 
Macomb,  by  Waldo,  and  of  Decatur,  by  Sully.  Tlie  full  length  puln 
lie  or  historical  portrait,  aspiring  to  rise  above  the  dull  common-place 
of  the  family  portrait,  forms  an  interesting  link  between  mere  por- 
traiture and  historical  painting.  Our  artists  have  already  attained  to 
great  excellence  in  portrait  and  miniature ;  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
and  pride  that  we  now  behold  an  opportuni^  offered  them  of  aiming 
a  higher  and  bolder  flight ;  of  rising  from  the  cold  delineation  of 
mdiTidual  nature,  to  the  dignity  and  invention  of  the  hi^er  branches 
of  the  art,  and  aspiring  to  that  nobleness  of  conception  which,  says 
Reynolds,  goes  beyond  any  thing  in  the  mere  exliibition  even  of 
perfect  form-^to  the  art  of  animating  and  dignifying  their  figures,  and 
impressing  them  with  the  appearance  of  intellectual  energy. 

Boston  edition  of  the  Latin  Classics.  Wells  Sz  Lilly,  of  Boston, 
have  commenced  their  proposed  series  of  the  Scriptores  RanUud,  by 
publishing  dve  volumes  of  Emesti's  Cicero.  The  choice  of  Er- 
nesti's  edition  was  judicious ;  it  is  not  overloaded  with  annotations ; 
its  notes  and  prefaces  contain  almost  evefy  thing  of  value  relative  to 
the  history  and  criticism  of  the  text  of  Cicera;  and  the  c^t5  affords, 
in  a  condensed  form,  the  substance  of  the  most  important  preceding 
commentators  and  scholiasts ;  so  that  Ernesti  has  richly  merited  the  * 
high  praise  bestowed  on  him  by  Gibbon,  when,  in  enumerating  the 
various  editions  of  Cicero,  he  speaks  of  ^'  that  of  Olivet,  which 
should  adorn  the  libraries  of  the  rich — that  of  Ernesti,  which  should 
lie  on  the  tables  of  the  learned."  This  American  edition  is  elegantly, 
and,  as  far  as  we  have  examined,  very  correctly  printed,  in  duode- 
cimo volumes  of  three  hundred  pages  each,  on  a  good  paper,  the 
firmness  and  whiteness  of  which  form  an  advantageous  contrast  with 
the  miserable,  flimsy,  brown  paper  of  the  original  German  edition. 
These  five  volumes  contain  about  one  and  a  half  of  the  German  oc- 
tavos, so  that  the  whole  will  probably  amount  to  eighteen  or  t^venty 
volumes. 
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Should  this  undertaking  receive  the  patronage  which  it  merits,  if 
h  intended  to  continue  the  eeries  of  the  Latin  classics  in  the  nae 
form,  selecting  the  editions  of  the  greatest  authority,  bat  genenSHf 
omitting  all  commentary,  except  where  the  uncommon  raeiit  o^  any 
particular  editor  entitles  his  work:  to  exemption  from  the  geoeFSl 
rule.  The  Horace  of  Baxter,  Gesner,  and  Zeunius^  is  mentioiied  bj 
the  puhli^ers  as  one  of  these  exceptions.  We  hope  that  Heyne  f 
Virgil  may  also  be  added  to  the  series,  in  spite  of  the  too  ponderous 
mass  of  commentary  which  the  Gotting^n  professor  has  laid  at  the 
feet  of  his  bard.  Perhaps  we  might  also  recommend  the  Lucretios 
of  Gilbert  Wakefield,  a  critSc  beyond  all  others  bold  and  orig|faMl 
in  conjecture,  and  subtle  and  paradoxical  in  interpretatUMK  Bat 
all  this  must,  no  doubt,  depend  upon  the  patronage  bestowed  npoa 
the  earlier  voiumes  of  the  series ;  and  surely  it  is  an  undertaking  to 
which  every  well-wisher  to  the  literature  of  our  country  must  desire 
success.  A  complete  edition  of  the  Latin  classics,  4^orre8pondil]g  to 
this  specimen;  would  form  the  most  elegant  and  commodious  com^ 
plete  liberies  erer  published  in-  any  country. 

The  Bipont  Greek  ckssies  are,  indeed,  beautiful;  but  the  typo- 
graphy of  their  Latin  is  often  slovenly,  and  the  paper  bad«  The 
editions  of  Foulis  are  very  neat,  but  not  so  handsome  as  this,  and  are 
altogether  without  notes,  or  other  subsidia  ;  while  the  Vanoram,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  perfectly  overwhelmed  witb  the  heavy  welg^  of 
duH  commentators---Gronovius  upon  Yossius,  and  BnmiaD  upon 
Gronovius-.  The  series  of  the  Farbou  classics  is  not  nnlike  this^ 
but  it  is  exceedingly  unequal,  the  Tacitus,  and  some  others,  being 
admirable,  the  rest  very  inferior. 

Surely  it  would  be  no^  inconsiderable  proof  that  classical  ttete  and 
learning  are  cherished  among  us,  if,  in  so  important  and  honourable' 
an  undertaking,  our  printers  should  not  merely  rival,  but  even  far 
excel  those  of  Strasbourg,'  of  Amsterdam,  o#  Paris,  and  of  Glasgow; 
and  to  enable  them  to*  do  thh,  nothing  is  wanting-  but  a  litierai  shafe 
of  public  patronage. 

John  Low,^  of  New- York,  wilF  soon  publish  "  A  tRsdrry  qftktlaU 
War  between  the  United  ShcdLeB  and  Great  Britain,''  in  1  vol.  ]2mo. . 

Samuel  R.  Brown,  of  Cayuga,  New-York,  is  preparing  for  At 
press,  "  An  Imparfial  History  of  the  late  War^  in  2  vols.  12mo. 

The  Editors  of  the  KcBtncky  Palladium  are  making  arrangemenii 
fcr  publishing,  "  A  ContpkU  History  of  the  laie  H^ar  i*  the  JFestmM 
Country.'' 

Conrad  &  Co.,  Philadelphia^  have  in^  preparation  for  the  press^^^jf 
History  of  the  fate  War;""  it  will  be  printed  in  4  vols.  8vo.  orllft^ 
mented  with  portraits,  and  witli  plans  of  the  battles,  and  maps  of  th« 
several  seats  of  war.  , 

Andrew  Beers,  of  Danbury,  is  preparing  for  publication,  a  Ga^ 
Ketteer  of  Connecticut,  on  the  plan  of  Spafford^s  Gaietteer  of  K«i^ 
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C  Hofimer^of  Hartford,  has  issaed  proposals  for  publbhing  by  sub- 
seriptioD  a  new  statistical  work  by  the  Hod.  Timothy  Pitkio,  a  repre^ 
aenlative  id  congress  from  the  state  of  Connecticut  It  is  entitled 
'^  A  Slaiisiical  view  qf  ikt  Commerce  qfihe  VmUd  Stales  ;  its  connex^ 
ion  with  AgricuUure  and  Manufactures,  and  an  Account  of.  the  PuJbtic 
Debt,  Revmrns,  and  Tonnage  of  the  United  States  ;  nith  a  brief  View 
of  the  Trade,  Jgriculture,  and  Manufactures  of  the  Colonies,  previous 
to  their  independence.  With  numerous  tobies.  It  will  be  printed  m 
one  8?o.  volunse  of  about  450  pages. 

Dr.  CortilU,  of  NewTork,  has  announced  that  he  has  ready  for 
pablication  "i  Practkal  and  Theoretical  Essay  on  Fevers,*^  It  will 
form  an  8to.  volume  of  400  pages.  • 

A  society  has  recently  been  formed  in  Boston,  bearing  the  name 
of  theliniuran  Society  of  New-England.  Its  principal  object  is  to  col- 
lect and  arrauge  a  Systematic  Museum  of  Natural  History,  and  espc- 
ciaDy  of  the  natural  productions  of  our  own  country.  For  this  laudable 
purpose  they  request  the  contributions  and  assistance  of  every  lover 
and  student  of  natural  knowledge. 

Proposals  hare  been  issued  in  Albany  for  pubTuhing  a  new  monthly 
miseeltony,  entitled  the  "FWc«rf,*'  to  contain  origiufi  and  select  es- 
says,  biographical  and  historical  sketches^  reviews,  &c»  each  number 
to  consbt  of  ^4  pages^  8vo. 

Wells  ScXilHy,.  Boston,  have  lately  pubUsheil  an  edftion  oiJllison*» 
Sermons,  of  which  a  review  was  published  in  our  January  number. 
It  n  a  handsome,  well-printed  volume. 

£.  Earle,  of  Philadelphia,  has  just  publTshed  a  handsome  pocket 
e^tion  of  CamphdVs  Foetical  Wortcs.  This  very  nf  at  edition,  beside 
some  beautiful  little  poems  by  Campbell,  which  have  been  published 
In  various  forms,  but  never  before  collected  apd  added  to  his 
other  works,  contains  the  biographical  sketch  of  his  life  and  literary 
character,  which  appeared  in  the  March  number  of  this  Magazine. 

We  perceive  with  pleasure  this  new  indication  of  Campbell's  In- 
creasing popularity  on  this  side  the  Atlantic.  His  writings  are  alike 
friendly  to  good  morals  and  to  good  taste.  He  is,  in  our  mind,  the 
first  of  the  poets  of  our  own  age — an  age  fertile,  beyond  example,  in 
true  poetry;  though  hiS  beauties,  especially  in  his  later  pieces,  are 
not  broad  and  glaring,  but  addressed  chiefly  to  refined  feeling,  and 
cultivated  taste.  He  has  yet  higher  claims  to  honour.  He  has  uni- 
formly consecrated  his  fine  talents  to  the  interests  of  morals,  of  huma- 
nity and  of  freedom ;  he  has  never  polluted  with  impurity  the  sa- 
cred fount  of  poetry,  or  poisoned  it  with  false  philosophy  or  false  mo- 
rality. 

N^w  in  the  press  of  Van  Winkle  Sc  Wiley,  New- York,  **  A  Digest 
ofihe  Cases  decided  in  tJie  Courts  tfUie  State  of  Nen-York from  179», 
to  October  Term,  1812/'  by  William  Johnson,  Esq.  in  one  vol.  8vo. 
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Also  preparing  for  the  press  "  Reports  of  Cases  Jkrgued  and  Dtkr- 
nmedin  (he  Court  of  Chancery  of  the  State  of  New-York.'*  VoL  1st 
by  Wiliiam  Johnson,  Esq.  These  Reports  commence  with  the  fint 
decisioud  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  that  court,  in  March,  1814. 


FOREIGN  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Germany  has  lately  furnished  a  work  on  a  subject  hitherto  eqaaBy 
perplexing,  but  not  the  less  interesting  to  ttie  learned  and  theigao* 
rant  It  is  A  Treatise  on  Spontaneous  Cofnlmstiony  by  Dr.  Kopp. 
Various  instances  have  been  mentioned,  in  which  the  entire  body  oft 
living  man  has  been  reduced  to  ashes,  without  having  undergone  tiie 
action  of  external  lire.  The  hands  and  feet  are  usually  the  only  parts 
which  have  escaped  the  general  conflagration.  It  is  remarkable,  that 
of  seventeen  known  cases  of  titis  extraordinary  kind  of  death,  not  more 
than  one  man  is  known  to  sixteen  women,  A  poet  of  Suabia  has  hence 
taken  occasion  to  infer,  that  the'fair  sex  h  sixteen  times  more  inflam- 
mable than  their  humble  admirers.  But  poets  have  a  privilege,  of 
which  it  would  be  cruel  to  deprive  them,  and  probably  this  disciple  of 
Minerva  was  not  aware  that  these  fair  damsels  were  arrived  at  an  age 
when  the  escape  of  some  part,  of  constitutional  combustion,  migbt 
fairly  be  presumed — viz.  from  60  to  80  years  of  age.  Thb  ar- 
gument is  strengthened  by  reports  that  the  said  escape  was  compen- 
sated by  a  most  ardent  ))assion  for  tlie  most  ardent  spirits — usually  of 
that  description  know;«  to  the  gods,  under  the  name  oiAqua  Pite — ^its 
name  among  mortals  has  never  been  revealed  by  the  classics. 

Hitherto  the  cause  of  spontaneous  inflammation  has  beenjeferred  to 
a  superabundance  of  spirituous  and  ethereal  particles  diffused  through- 
out the  person,  to  which  iLxlernal  fire  has  approached  within  striking 
distance,  or  immediate  contact,  whether  by  accident  or  inadverten- 
cy. Dr.  Kopp,  however,  finds  the  cause  of  conflagration  In  electridty 
alone,  principally  in  a  time  of  dry  weather,  when  the  atmosphere  is 
cool  and  serene.  -  He  asserts,  that  contact  with  certain  animals  wtich 
are  themselves  electric,  such  as  the  cat,  the  eel,  the  electrical  col, 

k«.  is  dangerous  in  the  highest  degree  for professed  drunkaids: 

he  quotes  terrible  examples  in  proof  of  this. 

Among  other  most  marvellous  instances,  he  says,  An  ancient  go- 
vernante,  silling  on  a  bench  in  a  garden,  was  amusing  herself  wilk 
stroking  her  cat,  of  which  she  was  excessively  fond,  when  suddenly  a 
long  blue  flame  issued  fro  A  her  moutli,  the  cat  jumped  away  from  bet 
and  half  an  hour  afterwards,  the  only  remains  to  be  found  on  the 
bench  were  a  quantity  of  ashes.  Alas!  she  had  her  failing ;--bot, 
peace  to  her  manes !  Nothing  inferior  in  renown  for  her  love  of  in- 
spiriting beverages  was  a  woman  cook,  who  was  one  day  preparing 
eels  for  dinner ;  when  her  mistress  sentfor  her  to  receive  fresh  orders, 
she  could  not  be  found ;  neither  in  the  house  nor  out  of  the  houses 
neither,  far  nor  near: — electricity — not  per  5c,T»ut  In  combinati^n^tb 
brandy — had  consumed  her ! ! 
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THE  NAVY. 

Proceedings  of  a  Court  of  Inquiry  held  to  investigate  Due  Causes  of  the 
fo$»  of  ike  Frigate  President  8vo.  p.  52.  New-York.  Van  Win' 
l^e  and  Wiley. 

* 
Though  this  pamphlet  does  not  fall  within  the  usual  limits  of  criti- 
tjam,  yetyas  it  rekites  to  a  subject,  upon  which  public  feeling  has  been 
atrou^y  and  generally  excited ;  and  in  which  the  character  of  our  na* 
▼j^  and  its  officers,  is  deeply  concerned,  we  cannot  refrain  from  briefly 
nodctng  it    We  feel  it,  too,  to  be  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  the  repu- 
tation of  a  brave  and  honouraUe  man,  to  contribute  in  giving  publicity 
to  thb  judicial  statement  of  ms  conduct;  a  statement  by  which  the 
misrepresentations  of  the  enemy  are  corrected,  and  the  vague  whis* 
pers  of  private  malignity  triumphantly  refuted.    In  the  course  of  this 
investi^ttion,  before  a  most  respeetat>le  court,  and  conducted  by  a 
judge  advocate  of  high  legal  reputation  and  ability,  all  the  surviving 
officers  of  the  President  were  examined ;  many  of  Ihem  generally 
known  in  the  community  as  gentlemen  of  unimpeached  honour  and 
veracity,  of  intelligence,  information,  and  high  promise.    Their  evi- 
dence corroborates,  in  the  strongest  manner,  the  official  statement  of 
Commodore  Decatur.    It  fully  appears,  that  the  President,  on  her 
leaving  the  port  of  New- York,  struck  upon  the  bar,  where  she  re- 
ceived injuries  by  which  her  sailing  was  greatly  impeded,  and  the  ef* 
feet  was  afterwairds  very  vbible  on  her  arrival  at  Bermuda,  where  it 
vras  observed  that  she  was  much  hogged  and  twisted.    That  in  conse- 
quence of  this  accident,  in  spite  of  the  skill  and  resources  displayed 
by  her  commander,  and  tlie  seamanship  of  her  crew,  she  was  at  last 
come  up  with  by  the  leading  ship  of  the  British  squadron,  the  Endy- 
mion,  a  frigate  of  equal  force  with  herself.    That  after  a  short  action, 
within  musket  shot,  the  Endymion  edged  off,  and  hauled  up  for  her  com- 
panions, and  her  fire  continued  to  slacken,  at  lengtlt  firing  only  one  or 
two  guns  every  minute  or  two,  and  finally  ceasing  altogether.  The  other 
ships  now  coming  up, the  President  left  her;  the  President  bdf^hen  in 
perfect  condition  to  make  battle,  whilst  the  Endymion  was  Either  in  a 
situation  to  pursue,  or  to  manoeuvre  in  action ;  and  when  the  President 
hauled  up,  and  presented  her  stem  to  the  Endy  mion's  broadside,  she  did 
not  fire  a  gun.    That  between  two  and  three  hours  after,  the  Endymion 
being  then  seven  miles  astern,  after  receiving  several  broadsides  from 
the  Pomone,  Commodore  Decatur  struck  to  the  Pomone  and  Tenedoa 
frij^ites,  and  the  Majestic  razee,  the  two  former  being  close  up  with  the 
President,  within  muaket  shot,  and  the  other  within  gun-shot    In  the 
whole  body  of  testimony,  there  is  scarce  a  shade  of  variance,  except 
in  that  of  the  sailing  master,  and  this  goes  to  little  more  than  mere 
matter  of  opinion  on  the  propriety  of  tl^  course  of  measures  pursued 
in  attempting  to  escape. 

In  short,  it  is  impossible  for  any  reader,  however  inexpert  he  may 
be  in  naval  afiairs,  not  to  anticipate  in  his  own  judgment  the  opinion 
80  strongly  expressed  by  the  court,  "  that  if  victory  had  met  with  its 
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common  reward,  the  Endjmion'a  name  would  have  been  added  H 
our  list  of  naral  conquests;  and  in  this  unequal  contest^  if  the  enetnf 
gained  a  ship,  the  victory  was  ours.  That  Commodore  Decatur,  as 
well  during  the  chase,  as  through  the  contest,  evinced  great  jndgmeiil 
and  skill,  perfect  coolness,  the  moat  determined  resolution  and  heroic 
courage ;  and  that  his  conduct,  and  that  of  his  officers  and  men,  b 
highly  honourable  to  the  navy,  and  deserves  the  warmest  gratitnde  of 
their  conntry." 

There  is  one  circmnstance  so  characteristic  of  the  commodore,  and 
•o  hononrable  to  his  crew^  that  it  must  not  be  omitted ;  and  it  cannot 
be  -better  narrated  than  in  the  words  of  the  court:  "  We  think  it  dot 
to  Conmiodore  Decatur,  and  his  heroic  officers  and  crew,  to  notice 
the  proposition  he  made  to  board  the  fndymion,  when  be  found  she 
was  coming  op,  (for  the  purpose  of  al^ailing  himself  of  her  superior 
Bailing  to  escape  with  his  crew,)  and  the  manner  in  which  this  propo- 
aition  was  received  by  his  gallant  crew«  Such  a  design  could  only 
have  been  conceived  by  a  soul  without  fear,  and  approved,  with  ea- 
thusiasticcheerings,  by  men  regardless  of  danger." 

The  ilirectness,  the  general  intelligence,  and  the  perfect  coincidence 
lof  the  -evidence,  as  to  every  matei^  point,  is  such  as  to  leave  the 
mind  without  the  slightest  shade  of  doubt  as  to  the  truth  of  their  tes- 
timony—^ conclusion  which  we  think  is,  if  possible,  rendered  mort 
certain,  by  the  evident  reluctance,  and  personal  hostility,  of  one  dT  the 
witnesses. 

The  present  publication  is  nothing  more  than  a  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  court,  together  with  the  approbation  of  the  Secretaiy 
of  the  Navy,  &c  It  certainly  contains  evidence  enough,  and  mote 
than  enough,  to  justify  the  sentiments  and  opinions  expressed  by  the 
court;  if,  however,  more  were  wanted,  it  may  be  found  in  the  account 
of  the  action  drfeiwn  up  and  published  at  Bermuda,  by  the  officers  of  the 
Pomone,  which  will  be  lound  to  agree,  in  most  particulars,  with  the 
statement  of  our  officers.  It  differs  only  in  representing  the  President 
as  having  struck  to  the  Pomone  alone,  after  the  action  with  the  £n- 
dymion,  while  the  Tenedos  was  three  miles  astern;  and  this  is  a 
circumstance  about  which  (as  it  was  night,  and  in  a  moment  of  anxie- 
ty and  confusion)  fur  and  credible  witnesses  might  easily  di£fer.  In 
fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  on  the  subject :  the  Preeddent  was  taken 
i>y  the  British  squadron,  and  not  by  the  Endymion. 

A  Court  of  Inquiry  has  lately  been  held  at  New-York  to  fffesfi- 
gate  the  conduct  of  Captain  Elliot,  in  the  battle  on  Lake  Erie.  It 
was  called  at  the  request  of  that  o^cer  himself,  in  consequence  of 
some  misreppesentations  of  his  conduct  in  that  action,  contaikieA  hi 
the  proceedings  of  the  British  court  martial  for  the  trial  of  Cjp 
Barclay. 

The  opinion  pronounced  by  the  court  is  highly  honourable  to\Gap- 
ta'm  Elliot 

We  understand  that  the  proceedings  of  this  court  will  shortl^  bt 
liublisbed 
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The  Hunting'  of  Badlerve^  a  Dramatic  Tale.  8vo,  Edin.  1814- 
[From  the  Scottish  Review.] 

X  HIS  is  indeed  a  most  extraordinary  production,  in  which 
the  faults  and  the  beauties  are  almost  equally  indications  of  no 
common-rate  talents.  The  hitherto  unknown  author  has  marked 
out  a  path  for  himself  with  all  the  boldhess  at  least,  if  not  with 
all  the  originality,  of  Shakspeare.  Those  infringements  of  dra- 
matic rules,  or,  in  other  words,  those  transgressions  of  proba- 
bility and  good  taste,  into  which  that  master  of  the  art  was 
betrayed  by  ignorance,  allured  by  indolence,  or  hurried  by  the 
fervours  of  an  impetuous  imagination,  the  author  seems  to 
have  adopted  from  choice;  and  whilst  he  flounders,  in  com- 
pany with  his  great   master,  through    all   the    fragments  of 
broken  unities,  he  certainly  comes  nearer  to  him  in  his  most 
daring  and  unequalled  flights  than  perhaps  any  modem  poet. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  convey  some  idea  of  his  excellencies, 
*     we  shall  give  a  short  outline  of  the  story,  with  such  extracts 
as  in  our  judgment,  tend  to  establish  the  truth  of  our  opinion* 
The  scene  opens  with  a  conversation  between  Glen-Gamct 
and  Kilmorack,  who,  as  we  learn  from  their  own  mouths,  are 
part  of  a  royal  party  of  pleasure  enjoying  the  amusement  of 
stag-hunting  in  disguised  dresses,  and  under  feigned  titles. 

*  Gar.  This  is  a  dull  retreat! — What  seek  we  here 
Amid  this  waste  where  desolation  scowls, 
And  the  red  torrent,  brawling  down  the  linn, 
VoL  V.  New  Series.  45 
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Sings  everlasting  discord?  where  the  mists, 
Drizzly  and  dank,  hang  lingering  on  the  bosom 
Of  the  bleak  wilderness;  and  winter's  flag. 
White  as  the  speck  upon  the  North's  cold  cheek, 
Scutcheons  the  hill  for  ever? — Are  our  minds 
Estranged  from  reason *a  guidance,  thus  to  tilt 
Against  each  principle  and  bold  appeal 
She  makes  to  manhood?'  P.  1 . 

In  the  course  of  this  dialogue,  Badenoch,  another  of  die 
disguised  nobles,  joins  the  parn^,  and  gives  the  following  spi- 
rited account  of  his  sticcess  m  tne  chace: 

'  Bad.  At  first  his  horns  I  saw, 
Between  me  and  the  welkin,  cut  the  wind; 
So  swift,  thej  whistled  in't,  and  play'd  and  toss'd 
As  light  as  the  tall  branchy  fern  when  wav'd 
By  summer  gale. — My  heart  with  ardour  heav'd! 
Anon  he  came,  and  belted  the  green  hill 
Swifter  than  ever  raven  scoop'd  the  airl 
Proud  of  his  matchless  speed,  he  snuff'd  the  wind, 
And  bore  his  brow  so  high,  as  he  disdain'd 
The  earth  and  heaven.  I  aim'd  afar  before  him; 
Just  in  the  shadow  of  his  bawsin'd  ear 
The  arrow  stuck— headlong  he  fell,  then,  rising, 
Bolted  aloft  in  air,  as  he  would  scale 
The  windows  of  the  Armament.  The  bounds 
He  made  adown  the  steep  were  aimless  quite; 
'Twas  the  last  burst  of  life — the  last  exertion. 
He  flounder'd  oft,  till  in  the  mead  below 
Grovelling  he  lay. — His  slender  limbs,  convuls'd. 
Pawed  the  green  sward,  still  struggling  to  proceed, 
But  his  fair  head,  disgrac'd  and  crimson-dyed. 
Refused  to  leave  its  fio\^ery  pillow  more.'  Pp.  4,  5. 

The  scaling  of  the  windows  of  heaven  is  perhaps  too  lofty 
a  simile  for  the  vaulting-  of  a  wounded  stag.  From  this  con- 
versation it  appears  that  Badenoch,  a  licentious  profligate,  has 
a  plot  upon  the  virtue  of  Matilda,  Lord  Crawiord*s  fair  but 
proud  and  suspected  wife,  who  is 

<  Elegant,  comely,  and  tall. 
As  is  the  poplar's  stem;  and  her  dark  lockS) 
Half  curling  o'er  her  eagle  eye,  appear 
Like  ebon  wreaths  on  polished  ivory.'  P.  7. 

With  whom  the  milder  graces  of  Aimabel,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Orummond,  are  finely  contrasted  by  Kilmorack, 

■  *  The  chaste  snow 

That  (alls  o'er  night,  when  neither  smoke  nor  steam, 
No,  not  the  smallest  atom  is  afloat 
To  grime  its  breast,  is  not  more  pure  than  she.'  P.  9. 
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Badenoch,  who  is  well  named,  after  boasting  of  his  seven- 
teen mistresses,  is  found  to  be  the  seducer  of  Elcnor,  the 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  March,  and  who  is  now  attending 
him  in  the  dress  and  the  character  of  a  page.  Annabel  is 
pleased  with  tlie  courtly  manners  and  address  of  the  knights, 
but  particularly  with  Kilmorack.  Sir  Ronald,  one  of  the  party, 
in  order  to  warn  the  unsuspecting  Annabel  of  her  lover's  base 
designs,  narrates  the  following  beautiful  incident: 

*  Once  on  a  lovely  day,— it  was  in  spring, 
I  rested  on  the  height  of  that  dread  cliff 
That  overlooks  old  Stirling.  All  was  gay; 
The  birds  sung  sweet;  the  trees  put  forth  their  leaves, 
So  pale,  that  in  the  sun  they  look'd  like  blossoms: 
The  wild  thyme  and  the  violet  deck'd  the  sward 
On  which  1  iat/j  scenting'  the  air  with  sweets. 
Some  children  wandered  careless  on  the  hill, 
Selecting  early  flowers.  My  heart  rcjoicM, 
For  all  was  glad  around  me.  One  sweet  maid 
Came  tripping  near,  eyeing,  with  gladsome  smile, 
Each  little  flower  that  bloom'd  upon  the  hill; 
Nimbly  she  pick'd  them,  minding  me  of  swan 
That  feeds  upon  the  waste.  I  blest  the  girl! 
She  was  not  maid  nor  child,  but  of  that  age 
* Twixt  both,  when  purity  of  frame  and  soul 
Awaken  dreams  of  beauty  bom  in  heaven* 
Deep  in  a  little  den,  within  the  cliff, 
A  flowret  caught  her  eye— it  was  a  primrose 
Fair  flaunting  in  the  sun.  With  eager  haste« 
Heedless  of  risk,  she  clamber'd  down  the  steep, 
Pluck'd  the  >%ishM  flower— and  sigh'd;  for  when  she  saw 
The  depth  she  had  descended,  then  she  woke 
To  sense  of  danger.  All  her  flowers  she  dropt, 
And  tried  to  gain  the  height,  but  tried  in  vain! 
I  hasted  to  her  rescue;  but,  alas! 
I  came  too  late! 

jinna,  O  God!  and  did  she  fall? 

Bom,  Yes,  lady;  far,  far,  down  on  rocks  below 
Her  lovely  slender  form  was  found  at  rest! 
I  saw  her,  middle  air,  fall  like  a  seraph 
From  out  the  firmament.  The  rooks  and  daws, 
That  fled  their  roost  in  thousands  at  the  sight, 
Curtain'd  her  exit  from  my  palsied  eye 
And  dizzy  brain.  O!  never  will  that  scene 
Part  from  my  heart;  whene'er  I  would  be  sad, 
I  think  of  it.'    Pp.  20—22. 

Soon  after  this  conversation,  we  find  Lord  March,  in  search 
of  his  runaway  daughter  Elenor,  falling  in  with  an  honest- 
hearted  shepherd,  who  makes  him  acquainted  with  her  un- 
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happy  story,  and  affords  him  shelter  under  his  humble  roof. 
With  this  shepherd  Lord  March  holds  the  following  interest- 
ing conversation: 

*  Sh0.  If  you  had  loved  a  wife,  to  you  more  dear 
Than  is  your  own  existence,  would  you  list 

To  see  her  very  virtues,  by  the  power 

Of  studied,  deep  deceit,  turned  to  her  bane, 

And  point  to  paths  of  ill?  To  see  her  love 

Estranged  from  you,  and  her  unweeting  heart 

Lured  into  slumbers  of  depravity? 

Or  say  you  had  a  daughter,  knight,  the  child 

Of  your  breathed  vows;  one  bred  beside  your  knee^ 

Who  wont  to  sit  thereon,  and  clasp  your  arm 

In  her  young  bosom,  climb  your  chair,  and  throw 

Her  little  arms  around  your  neck,  and  kiss  you! 

Nay,  say  that  daughter  were  your  only  hope, 

The  sole  remaining  comfort  of  your  age, — 

You  tremble!  had  you  ever  a  daughter,  sir? 

*  Mar.  Yes,  yes,  O  yes! — I  had  a  daughter. 

*  Shefi,  Then  you  can  judge.  But  did  you  love  that  daughter? 

*  Mar,  Love  her?— ()  yes;  He  who  perceives  the  heart 
Knows  how  I  loved  her. — (Jaide)  O  eternal  Heaven, 
What  bears  he  on?  my  soul*s  in  agony. 

<  Skcfi,  Could  you  endure  to  see  that  innocent 
Vilely  betrayed,  disgraced,  and  then  thrown  out 
Derisive  on  a  cold  injurious  world? 

Could  you  bear  this,  sir? — For  my  part  I  cannot; 
No,  and  I  will  not  bear  it.  I  will  go. 
And  dare  such  things!— What,  are  you  weeping:  too! 
Then  you  arc  good,  and  God  will  bless  you  for  it. 
« Mat,  Shepherd,  I  do  much  long  to  meet  those  men. 

*  Shrfi.  Then  so  do  I.  Come,  we'll  go  seek  them  straight 

<  Mar,  I  fain  would  balk  discovery. — If  thou 
Wilt  lend  me  thy  attire,  then  will  we  go 
And  meet  them  forthwith.*     Pp.  45,  46. 

The  shepherd  and  earl,  sallying  out  in  search  of  Badenoch, 
March  meets  him  in  the  pass, — they  come  to  an  explanation, 
fight,  and,  by  the  most  infamous  treachery,  March  is  killed. 
The  shepherd  returns  to  his  cottage  and  to  Elenor — the  now 
fatherless  Elenor,  betwixt  whom  and  the  old  shepherd  this 
conversation  ensues: 

<  £len.  Do  not  hear,  nor  see  them  coming.  Sir? 

*  Old  SAcfi,  They  Ve  not  had  time;  they  will  be  here  anon. 
Be  comforted,  dear  lady. 

<  Eien.  The  weight  that  hangs  upon  my  heart  lo-night 
Is  all  unbrookable— would  it  were  bi-oke! 

The  dead  hove  peace  and  rest!  Have  they  not,  shepherd? 

•«  Oid  SHe/i.  Yes,  they  have  resti  peace  to  their  souls, 
Swe^t  lady^ 
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<  Elen.  Their  home  is  very  still.  Of  all  beyond 
'Tis  dangerous  to  conjecture.  Mind  is  lost 

On  shoreless  tides,  or  wanders  darkling  on 

0*er  vales  immeasurable,  till  it  shrinks 

Back  to  the  blaze  of  time,  giddy  and  blind. 

Yet  they  do  sleep  so  sound,  so  peaceably, 

So  calm,  so  unmolesting,  side  by  side. 

No  one  to  wrong  them,  and  no  sin  to  lure. 

That  I  have  often  thought  they  were  roost  happy 

Whom  the  Eternal  Wisdom  chose  to  call. 

In  early  life,  from  this  most  wicked  world. 

O  yes,  the  dead  are  happy:  Til  believe't 

With  my  whole  heart.  Yes,  yes,  the  dead  are  happy! 

The  scene  soon  after  changes  to  tlie  hall  of  Crawford, 
where  Matilda  expects  the  returning  guests.  Lord  Crawford 
is  missing;  and^  according  to  Badenoch^s  own  boasting  ac- 
count, slain  by  him*  Matilda,  though  struck  with  respect  for 
his  prowess,  avows  her  abhorrence  of  her  husband's  murderer. 

<  Mat.  Thou  hast  wrought  horror,  and  my  souls  recoils 
From  thee  and  from  thy  love;  yet  I  admire 

Thy  wondrous  might! — What!  Crawford,  March, 

Both  in  one  day!  I  did  not  ween  there  lived 

That  man  could  match  the  arm  of  my  Lord  Crawford. 

O,  thou  fell  fiend!  thou  hast  cut  off  a  knight 

Whom,  though  I  loved  not,  yet  am  bold  to  say^ 

Scotland  bears  not  bis  equal.  Therefore  list)— - 

Hope  not  to  thrive  in  my  affection  hence: 

Thou  hast  effaced  thy  image  in  my  heart, 

And  placed  before  mine  eye  a  soul  deformed. 

Bloated  and  stained  with  blood.  All  I  concede 

Is  to  keep  silence  till  the  event  is  proved.'    Pp.  64,  65. 

In  the  mean  time  Kilmorack  is  forming  a  scheme  with 
Coucy  to  carry  off  Annabel  from  her  father's  castle — a  request 
is  sent  for  a  last  personal  interview — which,  notwithstanding 
the  foolish  advice  of  an  ambitious  mother,  is  refused;  but, 
some  how  or  other,  Annabel  goes  out  to  meet  her  father,  and 
faBs  into  her  faithless  lover's  hands,  who  after  going  through 
all  the  usual  rounds  of  protestations,  adjurations,  and  asseve- 
rations, without  effect,  has  recourse  to  force,  from  which  tlie 
lady  is  happily  rescued  by  her  guardian  angel  and  protector, 
Sir  Ronald. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  John  Drummond  pays  a  visit  of  divi- 
nation to  the  cave  of  Merlin,  with  the  view  of  learning  the 
fortunes  of  his  house.  This  introduces  a  scene  so  truly  origi* 
nal,  that  we  cannot  avoid  putting  our  readers  in  possession  of 
the  most  prominent  parts  of  it. 
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SCENE.  lV,—The  Cave  of  Merlin. 
'  The  Sa^e  U  discovered  aaleefi^  dressed  in  a  frock  ^  aackclotkt  oni 
a  white  cafi  on  his  head;  a  large  book  lying  often  before  him^  frith 
great  red  characters^  and  a  dim  lamp  burning  beside  him. 

<  Enter  Sir  John  Drummono. 

<  Drum,  Hail  to  the  central  habitant  who  dwells 
In  this  dread,  hallowed,  subterranean  home. 
Sacred  to  that  which  human  power  transcends!—- 
Hail  to  thee,  mighty  Mcrlinl— 

What! — Asleep! 

And  ope  before  him  that  mysterious  book 

Which  human  eye  hath  never  looked  upon! 

ril  have  one  peep,  though  it  should  freeze  my  blood. 

(^Ht  goes  to  the  book^  looks  at  ity  then  starts^  holds  his  hewi^ 
and  returns  to  the  front  of  the  stage, ^ 

Ah!  what  is  this?  mcthought  one  single  glance 

Of  these  red  characters  beamed  on  my  soul 

With  such  refulgence,  its  whole  powers  were  dazzled; 

Its  latent  principles  were  waked  anew> 

Expanded  like  the  halo  of  the  moon 

When  wading  from  the  dark  and  folding  cloud. 

And  nigh  had  melted  from  my  frame  for  ever! 

{PauscT^  Say  that  I  took  that  wondrous  book  a  while; 

I  should  be  wise  as  her— haply  much  wiser! 

'Tis  a  great  prize!— I  would  not  pilfer  ought; 

But  knowledge  is  a  treasure  that  should  charm 

Ail  bars  that  circumscribe  it  into  air. 

Say,  that  no  other  way  remains  but  this. 

Which  ever  can  reveal  to  mortal  man 

The  mysteries  of  that  book— all  argument 

Lags  impotent! — Haply  a  week,  a  day, 

May  well  suffice  to  open  stores  of  wisdom 

Yet  sealed  from  man.— And  such  another  chance 

Ne'er  to  recur  again! — I'll  take  the  book. 

{As  Drummond  retires  vnth  the  book,  thunder  and  Ughtmng) 
and  shades,  Uke  spin  its,  are  seen  gliding  at  the  further  end 
qfthe  cave;  and  a  voice  is  heard  in  a  slow  Immentable  tsne.) 

<  Voice,  Wo  be  to  thee,  man,  that  ever  thou  wast  bom! 
(Pause.  Then  groans  and  low  tones  qf  music  are  heard.) 

'  Foice.  (Js  before)  Awake!— awake!— O  Merlin^  awake! 
Thou  son  of  a  thousand  years! 

(Groans  and  tones  of  music  are  again  heard.) 

<  Enter  Crawford. 
Cra.  Heavens,  what  a  dreadful  coil!  Hell  has  been  here! 
I  heard  strange  sounds;  and  lo!  a  horseman  pasty 
In  mad  and  furious  guise,  away.  The  sage 
Is  fast  asleep. — Ho!  Merlin,  rouse  thyself; 
The  habitants  of  hell  and  earth  are  mixed 
In  tournament.  Arise>  and  make  divisioni 
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<  Mer.  CWaJting)  Out  on  thee^  knightl  What  seek'st  thou 

here)  Begone. 
I  pity  all  thy  follies,  but  to-night 
I  hold  no  talk  with  thy  preposterous  race* 
I  know  thee;  thou  art  slave  unto  a  woman; — 
That  thing  made  up  all  the  adverse  grains 
Of  jarring  elements  and  steams  of  hell; — 
And  thou  an  come  to  prate  of  her  to  me! 
1  say,  begone! 

«  Cra.  Great  prophet!  I'm  an  injured  man,  and  came 
To  thee  for  insight  and  for  counsel. 

*  Mer.  Injured!— by  whomi 

<  Cr(u  By  some  mysterious  strangers^ 
But  chiefly  by  a  woman,  whom  I  love. 

*  Mer,  Ay,  by  a  woman;— Injured  by  a  woman! 
I  knew  it. — It  is  very  well  with  thee! 

The  man  who  takes  that  scorpion  to  his  bosom, 
Deserves  the  worst  she  can  inflict. — Begone! 

*  Cra.  I  say  I  will  not  hence,  till  thou  unfold 
The  book  of  fate,  and  tell  me  all  my  doom. 

*  Merlin,  {^Lookingy  misses  ihe  book)  Where  is  my  book?— 
Wretch!  hast  thou  touched  that  book? 

Cra,  I  touched  it  not;  but  ere  I  entered  here 
I  heard  unearthly  voices,  and  I  saw 
A  knigbt,  with  book  in's  arms,  pass  on  so  swift, 
That  he  outrode  the  whirlwind,  and  brought  back 
The  passing  gale  in's  face.  Adown  the  glen 
His  ftttious  courser  dashed  the  pebbled  path  ^ 

So  fierce,  i^  seemed  to.  rain  red  fire  around  him, 
And  spatter  from  the  earth. — Your  book  is  gone! 

<  Mer.  Gone!  saidst  thou?  Wo,  then,  to  the  hapless  man; 
And  woe  to  all  that  touch  it! — Wo, — wo, — wo! 

Nature  will  soon  be.  in  a  suyless  uproar, 
And  all  the  elements  in  roaring  war. 
Oh!  there  are  openings  in  that  volume,  knight, 
That  mortal  may  not  look  upon  and  live! 

<  Cra,  How,  then,  dost  thou? 

« Mer,  Think'st  thou  the  soul  that  animates  tlus  frame 
Is  mortal;  or  came  to  this  world  with  mc? 
Ah,  no!  when  first  these  mysteries  I  learned, 
That  melted  from  its  earthly  tenement. 
And  left  this  mould  a  moving,  gaping  corpse. 

<  Cra.  O  dreadful!  dreadful! 

^  Mer,  Seven  days  I  lay  or  stalked  in  ghastly  guise, 
Void  of  all  sense,  of  feeling,  or  of  mind; — 
My  moveless  visage  held  its  idiot  gaze. 
And  my  two  eyes,  like  globes  of  burnished  glass. 
Flung  no  reflecting  image  inwardly; 
They  would  not  wink  even  in  the  noon -day  sun.    . 
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<  Cra.  How  was  this  vacancy  of  mind  supplied? 

<  Jl/ifr.  The  spirit^  that  now  directs  this  faded  fbrni} 
Lived  ere  the  sun  or  stars  of  heaven  were  lighted; 
Ere  the  broad  world  was  in  the  centre  fixed 

Of  yon  great  frame  that  ever  spins  around  it. 
Wheeled  by  the  polar  angels.  She  has  journeyed 
O'er  the  unpaled  and  diamond  floors  oT heaven; 
Has  climbed  the  steep  brows  of  the  summer  moon, 
To  mark  her  influence  on  things  below; 
Skimmed  o'er  her  glossy  seas,  dreamed  in  her  shades, 
Winged  the  blue  void,  and  sung  the  hjrmns  of  God 
On  yon  green  glimmering  star. 

*  Cra.  Sire,  my  heart  quakes,  and  all  my  blood  runs  cold> 
Hearing  thy  words.— That  awful  book!— - 

«  Mer.  I'U  tell  thee,  knight. 
Some  pages  in  that  book,  if  read  by  man 
Unused  to  guard  with  spell,  will  wake  the  dead! 
Yes,  you  shall  see  the  new  swollen  corpses  rite; 
Unbowelled  forms  in  bloated  winding  sheets, 
And  ribbed  skeletons,  shall  join  the  array, 
With  nerveless  joints  all  clattering  to  the  night! 
Even  the  dark  aisle  and  churchyard  ground  shall  stir, 
Heaving,  like  earthquake,  with  the  struggling  throes 
Of  crumbling  bones  and  congregated  dust! 

(Moansj  and  ttmea  ofmudcy  art  heard,) 
O  God!  the  book  is  opened!— (/^au^^.) 
One  other  page  shall  rend  the  firmament 

(Loud  thunder  with  Ughtning,) 
The  tumult  spreads  amain! — What  shall  be  done? 
Where  are  my  lingering  spirits?— One  leaf  more> 
And  he  that  looks  shall  fall  a  senseless  mass; 
And  yet  that  mass  have  motion! 

(Loud  groan* J  and  deefi  tone*  ofmueic^  are  heard.) ^ 
'Tis  done!  he'll  look  no  more!— O  hapless  man!— 
Good  knight,  if  thou  hast  pity  in  thy  heart, 
Or  sett'st  at  aught  the  miseries  of  men, 
Conduct  me  through  this  awful  night,  that  I 
That  relic  may  regain. 

*  Cra.  With  thee  I  fear  not; 

For  thou  can'st  quell  the  boisterous  elements: 

JBut  such  a  night  by  man  was  never  braved!     [^Exeunt. 

*  SCENE  v.— ^  dark  Glen. 
Enter  CRikWFORP,  leading  Merlin. 

*  Mer,  Where  are  we  now? 

<  Cra.  We  are  past  the  linns  of  Tallo,  and  descend 
Into  the  vale.  Some  habitation's  nigh. 

<  Mer.  Sec'st  thou,  (for  my  old  eyes  arc  dim,)  where  yoc 
Dark  cloud  impends,  and  all  these  thunders  jar? 

'  Cra.  'Tis  not  for  hence. 
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*  Mer,  There  let  us  bend  our  course: 
My  book  is  there.— The  sprites  have  done  their  work. 
Spite  of  the  fiends  and  enemies  of  man. 
I*JI  tell  th^e,  knight,— The  great  eternal  Power 
That  holds  the  balance  of  the  universe^ 
Is  this  dire  night  incensed;  and  sprites,  that  lie 
Chained  in  the  burning  stars,  have  dashed  abroad^ 
And  with  their  bolts,  blue-burning  from  the  forge^ 
Whiz,  boom,  and  rattle  through  the  foldy  night.*     P.  76. 

In  continuation  we  find  them  at  a  shepherd's  cottage: 

<  Worn,  Confusion  is  abroad!  The  world's  last  day, 
The  awful  day  that  terminates  our  race, 
Draws  on  apace! — Now  is  the  change  begun! 
Had  not  the  Eternal  strengthened  my  weak  heart) 
That  heart  had  sunk  beneath  th'  united  horrors 
Of  this  dire  night! — There  lies|my  good  old  man: 
This  moment  well,  the  next  a  ghastly  corse! 
And  none  but  I,  no  living  creature  near  me, 
To  close  his  eyes,  or  lay  his  lifeless  form. 
Here  have  we  lived  these  many  fleedng  years; 
We  knew  we  had  to  part — we  talked  of  it- 
It  came  familiar,  and  we  were  resigned. 
And  loved  each  other  better.— >But  the  time. 
And  horror  of  the  scene,  what  heart  could  brook! 
The  wandering  rack  of  the  night-heaven  wheeled  back 
To  one  great  vortex  o'er  my  lonely  cot; 
The  thunders  poured  their  moddering  voices  forth. 
Till  the  earth  tottered,  and  the  liquid  flame 
Hissed  fluttering  o'er  the  floorl — All  this  I  stood. 
Yet,  desperately  resolute  as  I  was, 
Methinks  my  head  grew  crazed,  and  my  mind  wandered; 
Fop  I  remember,  and  the  thought  distracts,— 
*Ti8  like  a  cold  spear  trembling  in  my  breast,— 
Methinks  I  saw  the  corpse  rise  from  the  bed, 
And  shake  its  head,  and  point  with  sightless  gaze. 
(Looking  at  the  bed  with  horror.) 
It  cannot  be!  my  senses  are  benumbed! 
But  O,  that  book!  that  awhil  book! — It  was 
No  mortal  man  who  left  it  iu  such  horror. 

(^Her  eye  turns  to  the  bed;  she  starts^  stands  Jixed  in  terror 
for  some  time^  then  slovtty  lifts  her  eyes  to  heaven.) 

0  everlasting  Father,  what  is  this? 

Is  nature  all  reversed?  And  shall  the  dead 
Thus  rise,  and  motion  for  their  soul's  return?- 

1  will  be  calm — what's  life  or  death  to  me? 
*Tis  nature's  last  convulsion! 

{Sfie  kneels.  Thunder  and  lightning.  S/ie  afifiearsfor  some 
time  in  silent  devotion^  with  her  /lands  and  eyes  turned 
towards  heaven, — .4  loud  knock  at  the  door.) 
V©1»  v.  New  Series  46 
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If  you  are  beings  of  this  world,  approach,—- 
Uplift  the  latch,  and  enter:-— All  is  one! 
Or  be  you  summoning  ang^els,  you  are  welcome; 
Come  in!  come  in!— -AlPs  one!  All's  one! 

Enter  Mzkliv^  followed  by  Crawford. 
No,  no!— -No  human  being  walks  to-night! 
Whence  art  thou,  grizly  form? — Deliver  straight 
Thy  dread  commission;  I  am  ready. 

'  Mer.  My  name  is  Merlin— this  a  friendly  knight: 
Be  not  alarmed. 

*  Worn.  Art  thou  the  old  mysterious  sage,  who  dwell'st 
Deep  cavemed  in  the  wild,  and  walk'st  the  nighty 

To  read  the  heavens,  hold  converse  with  the  stars, 
And  to  the  dumb  and  bodiless  creation 
Gvrt  earthly  voice  and  semblancy  of  frame? 
I  fear  thee  not! — All  is  confusion  here. 

<  Mer^  Woman,  thy  speech  is  bom  of  agony; 
What  so  distracts  thee? 

<  Worn.  There  my  husband  lies, 

Struck  lifeless  in  a  moment!— That's  not  all— 
Once  and  again  that  pallid  form  arose, 
^hook  its  gray  locks,  and  wagged  its  head  at  me. 
«  Mer.  O  hapless,  hapless  man!— Saw  you  a  bookf 

*  Worn.  Yes;  sure  I  did: — know'st  thou  aught  of  that  book? 

{ji9  she  mentions  the  book^  they  all  start j  and  look  at 
the  bed  with  horror.") 
^ Mer.  Sec  this  and  tremble,  knight.— In  that  same  state 
Was  I  for  days  and  nights. — Woman,  bring  me  the  book;— 
All  shall  be  well. 

(^jia  she  brings  the  book^  a  dressed  corpse  is  seen  to  stalk  across 
the  further  end  of  the  stage;  it  goes  off  a  few  seconds^  then 
returns  to  the  bed.  They  seem  terrified^  and  cUng  to  MerUn.) 

*  Cra.  Great  Sire,  can  that  form  live  again? 

*  Aler.  Ah,  no! — ^not  till  the  awful  day  of  retribution. 
The  human  soul  is  from  that  body  fled. 

Mixed  with  the  pure  celestial  flame  that  burns 

In  other  worlds,  fed  by  the  vital  sparks 

Which  human  beings  nurse; — from  that  beatitude 

'Tis  now  inseparable.  Should  other  spirit, 

Commissioned,  come  to  animate  his  frame. 

Unhappy  he!  I  would  not  undergo 

That  1  have  done,  for  empire  of  the  earth. 

I've  been  estranged  from  this  world  where  I  dwell. 

Holding  communion  with  another  where 

I  was  not  habitant,  and  with  its  dwellers. 

Of  whom  I  was  not  one. 

^  Wom.  Hast  thou  no  charm,  no  power  to  lay  the  dead^ 
And  make  cold  dust  lie  still? 

<  Mer.  Yes:  would  to  heaven  I  could  as  easily 
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Lay  this  old  form  to  rest  as  I  can  his! 

(i/ie  takes  a  crosa/rom  under  hisfrock^  goc$  to  th$  bedy 
and  ia  heard  refieating  these  words:) 
Coeli  fulgentes  domus  nondum  rcclusae  sunt: 
quiesce,— dormi,  donee  te  Redemptor  c  tenebris  experget. 
Peace  to  his  soul! — Now  he's  at  peace  for  ever. 
Good  woman,  say,  how  earnest  thou  by  that  book? 

<  IVom,  Just  as  the  darkness  fell,  there  came  one  in, 
A  knight;  he  seemed  with  shuddering  horror  pale; 
No  word  he  spake,  but  left  the  book  and  fled. 
The  storm  was  on.«— My  husband  oped  the  book. 
For  he  could  read;— And  aye  the  thunder  roared*^ 
And  aye  he  read  and  read.  His  looks  were  changed. 
And  seemed  unearthly;— nigher,  nigher  still 
The  storm  approached;  but  he  regarded  not, 
But  read  and  read;  till,  with  a  cry  that  spoke 
Unspeakable  amaze,  backward  he  fell, 
And  grasping  v^jxh  his  hands,  as  if  to  hold     ^ 
Something  that  would  not  stay,  that  instant  died.*    P.  83. 

Merlin,  after  revealing  the  high  destiny  of  Sir  John's  house, 
undergoes  a  final  change,  and  evanishes.  Sir  John  Drummond 
thus  relates  his  extraordinary  adventure  to  his  wife: 

^  Drum,  I  saw,  and  felt  malignant  spirits'  power: 
A  light  old  book  grew  heavier  than  a  rock; 
Low  voices  moaned  within  it;  beings  ran 
Vengeful  around  me.  My  ^ood  steed  they  scared 
A  thousand  times;  drove  him  o'er  steep,  o'er  crag, 
In  lake,  in  fen.  They  tittered  in  my  ears; 
And  scattered  burning  sulphur  in  my  path* 
I  yielded  up  the  prize;-^a  prize  by  which 
I  might  have  moved  the  world;  but  not  before 
All  the  wild  spirits  round  the  mundane  sphere. 
That  swim  the  cloud,  or  pace  the  liquid  air. 
Were  in  commotion.  Tliat  rash  deed  of  mine 
Hath  given  them  power  over  my  Annabel. 
Now  all  my  hope  in  this  vain  world  is  lost; 
And  I'll  go  mourning  to  the  grave  for  her.'    P.  94. 

In  the  mean  time  Sir  Ronald  arrives  with  Sir  John's 
daughter,  whom  he  had  rescued,  and  whom,  after  due  delibe- 
ration, and  some  preparatory  conversation  with  her  father,  he 
marries,  immediately  before  setting  off  to  the  court  at  Linlith- 
gow, from  whence  he  promises  to  return  in  due  time  for  his 
bride.  The  plot  now  begins  to  thicken.— Crawford,  habited  as 
an  old  friar,  arrives  at  his  own  domains,  where  he  meets  with 
the  seducer  of  his  wife,  Badenoch;  upon  which  some  conver- 
sation ensues*  Whilst  Crawford  continues  here  on  the  watch, 
he  is  accosted  by  the  shepherd  in  search  of  Elenor,  who  had 
nmmad. 
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<  She/i.  *Tis  well  remeinbered.-^I  am  come  in  search 
Of  a  poor  damsel,  whom  mishap  hath  reft 

Of  her  true  mind.— She  had  been  raving  much 
Of  this  same  castle  ;->-of  its  dame;— -and  one 
Who  robbed  her  of  her  all.— Escaped  o'er  night. 
Her  steps  I  this  way  traced,  and  she  was  seen 
Enter  this  glen.  Have  you  observed  her,  sire? 

<  Friar,  I  saw  a  beauteous  country  maiden  stand 
Upon  the  margin  of  yon  rippling  btream, 

In  strange  fantastic  mood,  most  pitiable. 

Her  fading  cheek  was  on  her  shoulder  leaned; 

Her  lips  just  parted,  and  her  full  blue  eyes 

Pointed  inquisitive  into  the  air, 

Where  nought  was  to  be  seen:  Yet  she  there  saw 

Something  by  wild  imagination  framed; 

For  still  more  fixed  and  curious  grew  her  look, 

Till,  by  degrees,  her  hand  stole  from  her  breast, 

Where  it  was  plaeed,  as  with  intent  to  hoM 

The  trembling  heart  within  its  citadel, 

Moved  imperceptibly  into  the  air. 

Till  it  was  pointed  at  the  very  aim 

On  which  her  eye  was  bent.— Then  all  at  once 

She  pulled  a  flower,  and  stee()ed  it  in  the  brook; 

Washing  her  fair  hands  with  such  frantic  haste 

As  if  the  water  of  the  stream  were  boiling. 

She's  not  far  hence;  weUl  seek  her  conjunctly*     [^Exeunt. 

'  SCENE  lll.'-^nother  fiart  (^fthe  Glen. 

Bnter  Elbkor  in  a  fantastic  rueaet  drcMS^  carrying  9(mte  Jhm^ 
er9s  Bht  looks  rurfully  ufiward^  and  motions  as  vnth  intent  af 
extinguishing  a  light, 
*  Elen,  Will  none  take  pity  os  me,  and  put  out 

That  little  lamp,  or  turn  it  to  one  side? 

Wilt  thou  not  do  it?  wereH  in  other  point 

Than  just  the  zenith,  I  could  bear  with  it; 

But  there  it  burns,  and  bums,  and  bums. 

And  my  poor  head  burns  with  it! 

Who  hung  it  there,  or  how  it  comes  suspended 

So  close  above  my  head,  1  cannot  learn; 

But  it  tormenta  me.  Oh,  sway  it  aside 

One  little  inch!  That  is  a  small  request,— 

Yet  none  will  do  it! — Yes,  I  know  thou  wilt; 

For  thou  art  kind,— ^kind,— kind,-— kind!*— 

Now,— nowy*-now,— now,— -now  ;— 

Uhl— uh!— uh! — There  it  is  off. 

Now  I  am  well;— -quite  well!— O,  what  a  weight 

Is  from  my  heart!  *Tis  lights— light!- 

{^Laughs  feebly  andfranticfyi  it  dwindles  to  a  kind  qf  crying: 
comes  forward^  and  sits  down  in  a  feeble  convulsion  qf 
laughter,) 
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I  cannet  help  laogbuig  at  the  conceit  of  the  poppy  being  a  lord.  It 
was  80  like!  like!— (XoujrA^,  ancT  aelecu  a  daisy).  It  was  in  hard  cii^ 
cumstances  the  little  Yirgin-flower,  for  it  had  no  one  to  defend  or 
protect  it — it  said,  no;  and  the  tear  was  in  its  eye.— What  could  it 
do  more,  when  it  said  no,  no,  to  the  last?  And  it  wept  too.  (  fVeefia^ 
—Then  it  laid  down  its  head  and  died!  (  Wetping  and  sobbing.) 

Enter  Shefiherd  and  Friar. 

<  Skcfi.  Elen! — Why  aitt'st  thou  weeping  here  alone 
Over  a  faded  flower^ 

*  Elen.  Dost  thou  not  see 

How  all  the  virgin  gold  with  its  bosom 
Is  stolen  away;  and  all  the  blushy  hues 
That  tinged  its  cheek?  O,  I  must  weep  for  it! 

*  Friar.  Kind  Heaven  restore  her!  She's  a  gentle  dame. 
And  i8*t  all  true  that  thou  hast  said  of  her? 

Seduced,  maltreated,  spumed  away  indignant 
For  a  new  flame!  Her  &ther  foully  murdered! 

<  Shefi.  All  by  this  upstart  lord,  who  governs  here. 

0  sire,  hast  thou  no  influence  with  Heaven^ 
Whose  justice  stands  arraigned  by  such  misdeeds? 
Canst  thou  not  bring  the  forked  bolt  adown; 

Or  make  the  earth  to  ope  her  fumaced  jawst 
And  gorge  him  to  the  centre?"  Pp.  107—1 10. 

We  do  not  remember  any  description  of  madness  which  can 
at  all  be  compared  with  this.— -The  infamous  Badenoch,  in  or- 
der to  impose  upon  the  friar,  holds  dalliance  with  a  female 
wbom  Crawford  imagines  to  be  his  wife;  but  an  interview  be* 
twixt  Badenoch  and  Crawford  ensues,  which  leads  to  a  duel,  in 
which  Badenoch  is  slain,  and  with  his  last  breath  attests  the 
innocence  of  Matilda*  She  is  consequently  restored  to  her 
husband's  affection,  and  suffered  to  end  her  davs  in  peace. 

Annabel,  who  had  been  married  to  Sir  Ronald,  is  now  found, 
along  with  her  father,  in  ^^  durance  vile."  They  have  appealed 
to  the  king  for  justice  upon  the  absconded  knight,  and,  after 
some  confinement  and  uncertainty,  are  given  to  understand  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  redress,  they  must  in  public  court  identify 
the  person  of  Sir  Ronald.*— The  trial  arrives-«4he  father  and 
daughter  are  introduced— -look  roimd  the  hall — and,  after 
being  reduced  to  the  very  extremity  of  despair,  observe  what 
follows: 

<  Drum.  O  daunter,  fears  for  thee  have  so  benumbed  me, 

1  can't  distinguipPbe  lord  from  anotberl 

<  Anna.  I  noted  some  I  knew  for  nothing  good. 
Sir  Ronald  is  not  there;  or  if  he  is, 

I  do  not  know  him. 

« Drunu  Then  all  ia  over! — ^I'li  move  heaven  and  earth 
For  thee,  my  Annabel. 

(They  turn  to  the  king:  Drum,  kneeie.) 
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O  graciooBlcint;, 

Behold  a  doating^,  a  distressed  old  mail) 

And  this  poor  harmless  maiden,  with  compassbnl 

When  thou  becom'st  a  parent,  thou  may'st  feel 

What  I  now  suffer— - 

(The  king  riaea  much  agitated;  Annabel  aereanu,  then 
exciaimt^) 

*  Jnna.  Sir  Ronald! 

*  Drum.  (Starting  ufi)  What  dost  thou  mean,  fond  girl? 
Sir  Ronald!-.Where  is  Sir  Ronald? 

^jinna.    The — the— -king— (L^an*   wi  Drumnumd^a  beam. 

The  king  cornea  downy  and  takea  Annabefa  hand,) 
^  King.  My  love!  my  beauteous  Annabel,  forgive  mc! 
Yes,  Annabel,  Sir  Ronald  is  the  king^-* 
Fair  Scotland's  king,— who  has  not  now  done  that 
He  blushes  to  acknowledge.-^ ^^a^rnj^  her  by  Ha  aide.) 
t*hou  art  my  queen! 

For  love,  and  not  for  state,  thou  wedded*st  me; 
Therefore  I  love  and  value  thee  the  more. 
Thy  sovereign  is  thy  husband,  Annabel:—  / 
My  dames  and  nobles  all,  this  is  your  queen. 

(All  come  forward,  and  make  obeiaanee  at  oneL) 
<  Omnea*  Long  life  to  our  good  king  and  beauteous  queen! 
King  Robert  and  queen  Annabel  of  Scotland! 
(Drummond  runa  ufi  greatly  agitated;  kneela  at  their  kneeaj  tot- 
ing hold  0/ their  handa^/^^Curtain  drofu.*) 

Enough  has  been  quoted,  if  we  may  judge  from  our  oirti 
feelings,  fully  to  justify  our  original  position;  enough  to  prove 
that  the  author  is  no  common  man*-and  that,  with  the  aid  of 
experience,  and  mature  judgment  and  taste,  there  is  no  degree 
of  excellence  which  he  may  not  hope  to  attain.  At  the  same 
time,  we,  who  are,  of  course,  less  liable  than  other  men  to  be 
misled  by  the  ardour  and  extravagances  of  imagination,— we 
who  sit  above  the  feculence  and  fermentation  of  inspiration, 
would  timely  admonish  him  of  the  sin  which  most  early  besets 
him— the  false  sublime;  or,  in  one  word,  the  bombast: 

*  He  outrode  the  whirlwind^  and  brought  back 
The  fiaaaing  gale  in*a/ace.* — 

Again: 

— — — — <Then,  risi^, 

Bolted  aloft  in  air,  as  he  would  scale  Wf 
The  windows (f  thejirmament*  || 

In  point  of  indelicacy  and  silliness,  nothing  can  exceed  the 
following  stupid  enumeration  of  the  mistresses  of  Badenoch: 

( Bad.  Let  me  %t^f^cQwUing  hiajingera  akwlyy  pauungi  <f^ 
ahakmg  hia  head.) 
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<  XiL  A«dp  go  over  them.  What!  only  those? 
No  more  than  seventeen?  Right  moderatel' 

The  resolution  of  the  shepherd  to  punish  Badenoch  might, 
we  imagine,  have  been  expressed  in  more  dignified  and  appro- 
priate language. 

The  following  line  is  any  thing  but  poetry: 

<  Shefl.  Thou  shalt  have  suit  of  mine.— -Come  home  vrith  me.* 
The  mock  heroic  is  fully  caricatured  in  this  expression: 

*  Ron.  How  hap'd  this  bloody  stem  monomachy?^ 

But  after  all,  there  is,  we  do  not  say  a  redeeming,  but  we 
affirm  there  is  a  preponderating  quality,  in  the  great  merits  of 
this  little  dramatic  essay,  which  demands  our  highest  approba* 
tion.— Let  our  author  proceed  in  the  track  he  has  traced  for 
himself— let  him  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  genius,  which, 
thou^  not  faultless,  is  truly  original — ^let  him  even  commit 
sins  of  the  most  anti-unitarian  description — ^let  him  write,  in 
short,  according  to  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind,  provided  he 
continue  to  afford  us  such  incontestable  evidence  of  his  char* 
tered  claims  on  the  name  and  privileges  of  a  poet. 


Anster  Fair:  A  Poem  in  Six  Cantos;  with  other  Poems.    8vo# 

£din.  1814. 

[From  the  Seottbh  Review.] 

Although  the  author  of  this  volume  has  not  put  his  name 
on  the  title-page,  the  bookbinder  has  announced,  by  a  placard 
on  the  outside,  that  it  is  the  production  of  *  W.  Tennant.' 
Whether  he  be  some  'squire  whose  name  has  not  previously 
been  known  to  the  public,  or  some  inspired  shepherd,  we  can- 
not conjecture;  and  having  read  the  contents  of  the  book  in 
perfect  ignorance  of  the  status  which  the  person  by  whom  it  is 
written  holds  in  society,  we  shall  express  honestly  the  opinion 
we  have  formed  of  its  intrinsic  merits,  without  reference  to  his 
possible  eminence,  or  humbleness  of  condition. 

The  principle  poem  in  this  volume  seems  to  be  a  poetical  il- 
lustration of  the  old  song  *  Maggy  Lauder.'  With  that  song 
the  most  superfine  critic  and  the  most  rustic  reader  in  Scot- 
land must  be  quite  familiar  from  his  youth  upwards.  The  ca- 
tastrophe of  that  ballad  is  not,  as  far  as  we  recollect,  of  the 
most  moving  description.  Like  all  poetry,  however,  it  is  no 
doubt  a  little  figurative;  but,  taking  its  literal  meaning,  the 
burden  of  that  song  is  an  inter\'iew  betwixt  a  good  piper  and 
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an  Ansler  lass,  who  relished  hts  play,  danced  heartSy  to  his 
music,  and  invited  him  to  ^  abier*  for  her  if  he  should  again 
visit  an  ^  Anster  fair.^  This  slender  foundation  is  the  basis  of 
an  epic  poem  in  six  cantos,  containing  above  3000  lines,  and 
filling  240  pages  of  letter-press.  The  author  has  not  guided  us 
through  his  long  track  of  fairy  land  by  a  prefatory  argument; 
and,  merefore,  before  saying  one  word  in  praise  or  in  censure, 
we  shall  give  an  account  of  the  fable  as  well  as  we  can  in  plab 
prose. 

Maggy  Lauder,  a  well  tochered  lass  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Anster,  (Anstrutber,)  in  Fife,  of  a  comely  person,  and  pos- 
sessed of  sundry  other  qualifications  fitting  her  to  be  the  sub- 
ject of  song,  was,  it  seems,  sorely  pressed  by  divers  lovers  to 
give  her  hand  in  wedlock.  Being  ot  a  constitution  which  in- 
clined her  not  to  think  of  fanning  the  vestal  flame,  she  enn- 
ployed  herself  one  evening  in  picking  the  breast-bone  of  a 
hen,  and  cogitating  on  the  merits  of  her  numerous  suitois, 
when,  to  her  great  surprise,  a  very  pretty  litde  gentleman, 
of  the  fairy  breed,  leaped  out  of  her  mustard-pot,  and,  after 
paying  his  devoirs  with  all  the  grace  of  a  preternatural  being, 
he  advised  her  to  adopt  a  mode  of  selecting  a  husband  br 
the  comfort  of  her  body  and  mind.  The  advice  which  thi| 
monitor  gives  is,  that  she  shall  issue  a  proclamation  to  all  the 
king's  lieges,  (we  have  forgotten  to  mention,  that  these  im- 
portant events  are  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
James  V.)  who  have  any  desires  towards  her,  to  come  to  the 
Anster  &ir,  and,  by  a  fair  competition  in  certain  arts  and 
sciences,  to  settle  their  pretensions  to  her  hand.  After  playiiig 
upon  a  very  pretty  litde  psdr  of  bagpipes  some  very  fine  mu- 
sic, to  which  the  lady  danced  alone  until  she  was  tired,  the 
piper,  in  a  most  poetical  manner,  again  entered  into  his  ele- 
gant retirement,  the  mustard  pot.  Maggy  *  slept  and  waked* 
upon  the  business,  and  then  issued  an  advertisement  through 
the  whole  kingdom,  that  all  who  felt  any  inclination  to  be 
honoured  with  her  hand  must  come  to  the  fair,  and  gain  her 
heart  and  person  by  superiority  in  riding  an  ass-race— by  run- 
ning a  sack-race— by  playing  the  bagpipe  best— and  by  telling 
the  best  story.  In  consequence  of  wis  notification,  die  king 
himself  and  all  the  world  came  to  the  fair,  and  the  compedtion 
commenced.  A  youth  from  the  border,  whose  real  name  was 
Robert  Scott,  but  who,  like  the  thieves  of  the  present  day,  had 
another,  alias  Rob  the  Ranter,  having  had  certain  supernatural 
intimations,  which  we  must  not  yet  reveal,  won  the  ass-race  by 
means  of  an  excellent  donkey.  He  also  won  the  sack-race,  be- 
ing strengthened  in  the  good  work  by  some  secret  influence^ 
and  being  only  opposed  seriously  by  901  Edinburgh  lawyer,  who, 


under  the  direction  of  the  devil,  like  all  his  tribe,  first  played 
foul  game,  by  making  a  hole  in  his  sack,  out  of  which  ne  put 
a  foot  in  running,  and  then  defended  the  trick  viva  voce^  until 
the  majesty  of  the  people  decided  against  him*  Rob  gained  the 
piping  prize  too,  but  not  very  honourably;  for  some  sprite  sent 
a  ball  of  fire  which  burnt  the  bags  of  all  the  other  pipers,  and 
left  to  Rob  alone  a  sound  instrument*  He  played  up  his  chanter, 
which  ^  discoursed'  most  eloquent  music,  so  movingly,  that  the 
king  and  all  his  subjects  convened,  danced  themselves  into 
breaihlessness  and  perspiration,  and  his  majesty  could  scarcely 
give  directions  about  the  last  feat— ^the  tale-teUing*  Rob,  how- 
ever, true  to  the  border  lyre,  and  the  minstrelsy  thereof,  told 
a  long  cock-and-a-bull  story  about  the  celebrated  wizard  Mi- 
chael Scott,  the  main  facts  of  which  were,  that  a  bull  tore  off  a 
lover's  nose  with  its  horn,  while  the  said  lover  attempted  to 
rescue  his  mistress  from  being  gored  by  the  brute:  tnat  the 
lady  was  unkind  to  the  noseless  youth,  and  received  the  atten- 
tions of  another  person;  that  she  was  patronised  by  the  wizard, 
who  was  converted  into  a  hare  one  day  as  he  sat,  in  great  state, 
carving  at  table,  by  virtue  of  a  violent  knock  on  the  scull 
with  a  long  stick;  that  the  said  wizard  found  refuge  in  a  Jaw 
hole  (common  sewer)  from  canine  pursuit;  that  the  lady  was 
afterwards  mortified  for  slighting  her  lover,  by  having  her  nose 
elongated  in  company  so  much  as  to  drop  into  her  plate  of 
broth,  and  by  getting  a  hump  on  her  back  through  the  power 
necromancy*  The  moral  of  the  tale  is,  that  a  lady  should  never 
jilt  a  gendeman*  There  is  no  competitor  of  the  rhyming  race, 
and  Rob  gains  the  prize,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  excel- 
lence of  his  lay,  as  of  the  want  of  opposition*  The  fair  is  pro- 
claimed at  an  end;  the  crowds  move  off  to  their  respective 
Saces  of  abode;  and  the  king  and  the  victorious  lover  accompany 
[aggy  to  her  house,  where  the  long  story  closes  with  a 
supper* 

At  supper  the  happy  Mr.  Scott  makes  a  speech  to  the  king, 
and  honestly  confesses  that  he  was  inspired  in  his  pursuit  of 
Maggy,  and  that,  when  the  mustard-pot  proclamation  reached 
him,  a  fairy  lady,  from  his  pepper-box,  had  directed  him  how 
to  proceed.  To  corroborate  his  story,  and  to  check  the  titters 
which  were  beginning  to  break  upon  him  when  he  produced  tho 
wonderous  pepper-box,  Maggy's  mustard-pot  and  his  said 
pepper-box  both  begin  to  cut  capers  on  the  table-cloth,  and, 
skipping  through  among  the  plates,  approximate  one  anothei;, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  the  beholders;  and,  on  reaching 
the  middle  of  the  table,  out  start  from  their  different  prison- 
houses  Mr*  and  Mrs.  Puck,  the  two  fairies  who  had  directed 
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tf»e  whole  of  this  suUhne  drama.  After  various  erolutions  the 
^lot  is  fully  unravelled.  These  two  fairies  had,  it  seems,  oflFcn* 
cd  the  arch  wizard  Michael  Scott,  (who  was  turned  into  a  hare, 
as  above  mentioned,)  and  he  in  revenge  had  put  the  husband, 
after  a  beating  on  the  breech,  into  the  mustard-pot,  and  the  lady 
into  the  pepper-box,  declaring  that  they  should  not  again  be  con- 
nubially united  until  the  handsomest  lad  and  lass  in  Scotland 
should  be  man  and  wife.  In  order  to  effect  the  deliverance  of 
her  subjects  from  their  durance,  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  guided 
the  consecrated  vessels  aright  into  good  hands,  and  suggested 
to  the  prisoners  the  plan  of  Anster  fair;  and  to  accomplish  the 
outlet  of  Tom  and  Mrs.  Puck,  it  was  necessary  that  Mr*  and 
Mrs.  Ranter  should  be  proclaimed  man  and  wife  with  trumpets. 
After  the  particulars  are  told,  after  the  little  man  and  wife  hug 
one  another,  and  the  hea}th  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Puck  is  toasted  by 
the  festive  prince  of  that  day  with  three  times  three,  we  hear 
no  more  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom,  who  are  most  delicatdy 
left  to  themselves  widiout  farther  notice;  and  the  great  and 
celebrated  city  of  Anster  is  described  to  have  been  as  gay  thai 
night  as  London  itself  could  possibly  be  on  some  recent  occa- 
sions-—huzzas,  illuminations,  and  all  the  et  ceteras  of  modera 
rejoicing  abounded— save  and  except  always  a  sea  fight  on  shore. 
Such  is  the  burden  of  this  song;  and  it  really  bids  defiance  to 
criticism.  The  author  of  it  is  evidently  a  man  of  considerate 
poetical  genius,  or  wfe  would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  write 
a  syllable  about  his  production;  but  he  has  been  miserably  mis- 
guided by  some  propensity  for  which  we  cannot  account*  It  is 
quite  impossible,  for  us  at  least,  to  discover  what  his  object 
was  in  writing  this  thing;  whether  he  meant  seriously  to  write  a 
burlesque  on  poetry,  or  only  to  give  a  ludicrous,  because  an  in- 
congruous, picture  of  scenes  which  might  possibly  exist,  blend- 
ed with  as  much  of  the  marvellous  and  unnatural  as  to  prove 
that  he  possessed  an  original  fancy,  and  could  work  with  the 
machinery  of  other  ages.  Perhaps  he  had  no  very  well  defined 
purpose  in  his  mind;  but,  at  any  rate,  we  are  not  so  acute  as  to 
discover  whether  Anster  Fair  is  written  in  sheer  mockery  of 
all  poets  and  poetry,  or  with  the  view  of  painting  nature,  or 
something  like  it.  It  is  an  incomprehensible,  and,  in  our  estima* 
tion,  a  puerile  jumble.  Let  us  not  be  thought  harsh,  because 
we  do  not  give  unmeasured  and  indiscriminate  praise;  for  criti- 
cisra  of  that  kind  no  author  ought  to  thank  us;  and  though  wc 
shall  by-and-by  most  willingly  give  this  author  the  praise  to 
which  we  think  him  really  entitled,  false  delicac}%  affectation 
of  tendemeeis,  shall  not  deter  us  from  objecting  to  faults  which 
are  not  indeed  peculiar  to  him,  but  to  which  he  has  put  in  hit 
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tjaim  for  an  ample  share.  We  cannot  afford  room  for  a  minute 
criticism^  but  shall  limit  our  remarks  to  the  characteristic^ 
qua  ities  of  the  *  Anster  Fain' 

And,  first,  as  to  the  general  structure  and  nature  of  the  fable; 
really,  after  stripping  it  of  the  obscurity  through  which  it  toils 
in  many  a  stanza— *after  telling  in  prose  all  that  is  told  in  verse, 
it  turns  out  to  be  quite  a  hoax.  A  poem  at  this  time  of  day,  in 
which  the  grand  agents  are  fairies,  or  other  preternatural  beings, 
is  quite  intolerable:  in  that  respect  it  is  not  now  even  admissible 
into  the  nursery,  or  rustic  winter  evenings'  entertainment;  for 
•11  the4egend-mongers,  the  prosing  old  women  who  are  wont  to 
fill  the  hearts  of  diildren  with  alarm  at  the  sight  of  their  own 
shadows,  and  to  disorder  the  heads  of  grown  children  with  ex- 
travagant stories  of  witches,  and  warlocks,  and  hobgoblins,  have 
died  out,  and  a  plain,  natural,  and  rational  race  has  arisen,  who 
have  no  relish  for  romances  of  the  incredible  kind*  There  must 
be  something  at  least  natural  in  the  frame  of  modem  poetry; 
and,  except  the  bcM'der  race  of  bards,  no  man  now  dreams  of 
locking  the  public  taste  with  the  superstitions  and  fooleries  of 
ruder  times,  tven  those  who  are  the  warmest  advocates  of  the 
jays,  and  wizards,  and  water-kelpies,  are  compelled  to  confess 
liiat  it  is  not  to  those  appendages  that  the  readers  of  Mr.  Scott 
and  his  fraternity  give  one  atom  of  their  admiration.  That  a 
man  of  poetical  genius  can  impart  a  charm  to  the  most  absurd, 
unnatural,  and  outrageous  fictions,  by  the  decorations  which  lus 
fancy  throws  aroimd  them,  is  most  true;  but  still  those  charao 
teristics  are  defects,  they  lessen  the  delight  of  the  reader,  and 
destroy,  in  a  great  measure,  that  lull  effect  which  a  purer  taste 
and  the  same  genius  would  have  conferred.  The  province  of 
poetry  is  undoubtedly  to  please; 'but  it  is  to  please  in  the  very 
highest  degree  of  which  it  is  capable;  and,  therefore,  every 
circumstance  which  tends  to  diminish  the  pleasure  arising 
from  poetical  inventions— -every  thing  monstrous  in  conception 
-—•every  thing  incongruous  in  execution— eveiy  thing  that  vio- 
lates the  natural,  permanent,  and  universal  feelings  of  mankind, 
is  an  abatement  of  the  excellence  which  commands  universd 
approbation  in  any  poetical  composition.  We  are  quite  aware 
of  certain  canons  in  criticism  which  hold  preternatural  agency 
indispensable  to  epic  poetry;  and  some  people,  perhaps,  would 
deem  it  quite  anti-Homeric  to  move  in  epic  measures  without 
die  md  of  machinery  worked  by  the  gcds,  or  other  local  and 
temporary  objects  of  superstition.  But,  holding  all  criticism, 
as  well  as  poetry,  amenable  to  die  same  tribunal— undistorted 
and  cultivated  rationality— we  must  resolutely  turn  our  backs 
«n  any  dogmas  which  militate  against  nature.  It  is  not  the 
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gods  of  Homer  thkt  are  the  objects  of  modem  poetic  idolatiy;  it 
is  the  soul  that  animates  the  whole  frame  of  his  Iliad  by  which 
the  admiration  of  all  ages  is  led  captive.  It  is  not  Milton's 
hellish  spirits,  embodied  in  attributes  of  mortality,  in  whom 
we  naturally  take  an  interest;  we  are  hurried  along  by  the 
torrent-power  of  his  imagination,  until  we  forget  our  first 
strong  repugnance  to  have  faith  in  the  existence  of  the  beings 
created  by  his  fancy.  But  these  are  the  master-minds  of  the 
world.  Who  dare  follow  in  their  path? — Mr.  Walter  Scott,  in 
his  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  gravely  employs  a  hunchbacked 
animal,  of  the  spirit  kind,  (we  forget  both  the  name  and  spe- 
cies) to  extricate  the  events  of  his  fable;  but  did  any  person 
ever  read  that  poem  without  being  disgusted  with  the  silly 
conceit?  Some  people,  we  believe,  are  so  peculiarly  constituted, 
that  the  very  name  of  a  barcm's  hall,  or  of  a  witch,  forthwith 
fills  their  minds  with  images  which  they  mistake  for  poetical, 
and  a  set  of  barbarous  jangling  words  and  rhymes,  about  an 
Abbey  or  a  Donjon^  awaken  associations  which  seem  to  lead, 
by  an  invisible  path,  to  fairy  land.  But  this  is  a  diseased  and 
perishable  taste,  created  by  vulgar,  local,  and  individual  habits. 
Who,  beyond  the  influence  of  litde  coteries  and  fleeting  fashions, 
can  swallow  the  garbage  in  the  minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish 
Border,  as  poetry  fitted  to  delight  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
or  endure  the  plagiarisms  and  imitations  to  which  that  collec- 
tion has  given  birth?  Those  relics  are  interesting  undoubtedly 
as  characteristical  of  other  times;  but  to  build  a  new  school^ 
as  it  is  called,  on  such  a  basis,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  bvdld- 
ing  on  a  foundation  of  sand;  it  is  indeed,  almost  already  swept 
away:  for  legendary  tales  are  now  so  common  and  so  bad,  that 
they  are  quite  out  of  fashion;  and  so  many  hop-step-and-leap 
poetasters  pass  before  the  public  eye,  that  they  move  into  ob- 
livion with  a  rapidity  only  equalled  by  that  of  their  poetical 
appearances.  As  an  illustration  of  oiu"  doctrine,  we  would 
merely  appeal  to  every  reader  of  Mr.  Scott's  poetry,  whether, 
in  recurring  to  a  perusal  of  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  (for 
example,)  he  does  not  uniformly  and  instinctively  open  the 
book  at  the  description  of  Melrose  Abbey,  the  apostrophe  to 
i  Caledonia,  or  some  of  those  pages  in  which  the  face  and  the 
feelings  of  nature  are  delineated,  and  pass  over,  in  disgust  or 
forgetfulness,  the  baser  trash  of  incomprehensible  and  mysti- 
cal superstition?  Who  now  thinks  of  the  raw-head  and  bloody- 
bone  ballads  of  Germany,  or  of  Mr.  Lewis's  Tales  of  Wonder? 
Who  reads  them  twice,  or  s}Tnpathizes  with  the  authors  of 
such  productions?  A  poet  may,  from  adventitious  circumstances, 
and  especially  if  he  possess  any  poetical  talent,  attract  fleeting 
i:iotice  even  tor  splendid  absurdities  and  extravagant  nonsense; 
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and  a  great  poet  may,  like  Shakspeare  with  his  witches  in 
Macbeth,  employ  the  superstitions  of  his  own  age  as  powerful 
'agents  to  operate  on  the  minds  of  cotemporary  believers:  but 
the  immortal  attributes  of  poetry,  those  which  charm  all  minds 
in  all  ages  and  in  "all  countries,  court  not  an  alliance  with 
obsolete  local  mythologies,  and  manners,  and  vulgarities.  Upon 
these  grounds,  therefore,  we  apprehend  Mr.  Tennant  has  se- 
lected his  poetical  theme  and  machinery,  almost  as  injudici- 
ously as  if  he  had  given  us  a  poem  in  which  all  the  Heathen 
gods  had  flourished,  and  all  the  shepherds  and  shepherdesses 
of  the  golden  age  had  piped  and  made  love  in  English  rhyme 
couplets.  This  objectionable  character,  as  a  whole,  seems  to  us 
to  preclude  all  chance  of  Anster  Fair  ever  attaining  notice 
beyond  the  Good  Town,  or  the  little  circle  of  determined  ad- 
mirers whom  every  man,  perhaps,  that  ever  wrote  a  line  may 
reckon  upon;  but  Mr.  Tennant  would  do  well  not  to  expect 
acclamations  from  the  polite  mob  in  the  rude  republic  of  letters; 
and  we  would  advise  him,  should  he  indulge  himself  in  the 
amusement  of  writing  poetry,  to  devote  his  thoughts  to  subjects 
more  likely  to  be  acceptable,  and  evidently  better  fitted  to  the 
display  of  the  talents  he  possesses.  In  the  few  specimens 
which  we  shall  subjoin,  our  readers  will  easily  perceive  no  in- 
considerable portion  of  poetical  feeling;  but  they  will  also  see 
it  blended  and  confounded  with  the  most  indiscriminate  com- 
binations of  ribaldry,  coarseness,  and  illegitimate  wit. 

Mr.  Tennant's  intention  is  evidently  to  be  very  humorous; 
but  he  has  egregiously  mistaken  his  powers,  we  think,  as  well 
as  the  sources  of  what  he  aims  at  possessing.  Through  the 
whole  of  his  poem  he  perpetually  substitutes  what  is  really  in 
its  own  nature  essentially  and  incorruptibly  elevated  for  the 
mock  heroic;  and  by  uniting  images  of  the  very  finest  and  most 
enchanting  description  with  mean  thoughts,  words,  and  deeds, 
he  produces  pictures  not  in  the  least  degree  amusing,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  quite  unsatisfactory  as  unnatural  combinations. 
It  is  not  by  the  mere  mixture  of  sublime  and  vulgar  images 
that  ludicrous  thoughts  are  engendered;  the  false  sublime  and 
its  kindred  bathos  well  combined  seldom  fail;  but  Mr.  Ten- 
nant seems  to  make  no  distinction.  He  often  introduces  good 
descriptions  of  natural  scenery  and  circumstances,  which  are 
and  can  only  be  of  the  grave  and  sober  kind,  and  might  form 
a  part  of  a  most  solemn  tragic  poem;  but  in  a  moment  some  in- 
congruous thought  is  excited  by  the  intrusion  of  a  word  or  a 
conibination  utterly  unsuitable;  and  we  feel  the  disappointment 
which  arises  from  being  unable  to  admire  what,  in  other  cir- 
cumstances, would  be  admirable,  or  to  laugh  at  a  conceit  which. 
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if  introduced  into  proper  company,  might  produce  such  as 
emotion.  Anster  Fair  is,  to  us,  entirely  destitute  of  genuine 
humour;  it  is  often  too  Jine  for  the  subject;  and  it  is  by  Ssu*  too 
long,  and  top  pompous  in  its  versification,  for  s.  funny  delinea- 
tion of  a  vulgar  and  commonplace  scene.  Ferguson's  Leidi 
Races,  and  Bums's  Holy  Fair,  are  exquisite  specimens  of  diis 
kind  of  poetry;  even  Butler  himself  overwhelms  us  with  the 
never-ending  flash  of  his  Hudibras:  we  tire  of  a  long  continued 
application  of  the  most  exquisite  stimuli.  These  remarks  are  not 
written  in  ill-nature,  or  with  any  view  to  chill  the  rising  fo"- 
vour  and  hope  of  a  young  poet.  We  have  much  more  deligiit 
in  giving  praise  than  in  finding  fault;  and  much  more  pleasure 
in  contemplating  the  aspirations  and  the  efforts  of  unknown 
genius,  than  in  puffing  the  tradesman-like  productions  of  fashion- 
^le  bards.  We  shall  not  fill  our  pages  with  notes  about  heavy 
lines,  false  quantities,  and  ill-applied  words  and  phrases;  bm 
request  our  readers  to  judge  of  the  whole  from  a  few  of  the 
best  stanzas.  We  take  leave  of  our  author  with  the  belief  that 
he  will  trace  in  these  remarks  not  merely  a  friendly  remon- 
strance agsunst  wasting  his  strength  in  an  ignoble  field  of  poctty, 
but  some  encouragement  to  traverse  those  regions  of  nature 
which  Goldsmith,  and  Thomson,  and  Bums,  and  Beattie,  and 
Campbell,  have  consecrated  as  the  true  scenes  of  poetical  en- 
chantment. We  wish  he  could  cancel  Anster  Fair,  were  it  not 
for  the  poetical  mind  which  it  discloses;  but  we  exhort  the 
author  in  future  to  avoid  writing  a  long  poem,  aspiring  to  hu- 
mour, in  the  Spenserian  stanza;  and,  above  all  things,  to  di- 
vorce from  his  poetic  embraces  the  Fairy  Queen  and  her  entire 
suit  of  attendants. 

<  I  wish  I  had  a  cottage,  snug  and  neat, 

Upon  the  top  of  many-fountain'd  Ide, 
That  I  might  thence  in  holy  fervour  f^reet 

The  bright  gown*d  morning  tripping  up  her  side; 
And  when  the  low  sun's  glory-buskin'd  feet 

Walk  on  the  blue  wave  of  the  iEgean  tidcf 
Of  I  would  kneel  me  down,  and  worship  there 
The  God  who  garnished  out  a  world  so  blight  and  ikir. 
*  The  9qffron^elbov>^d  morning  up  the  slope 

Of  heav*n  canaries  in  htr  jeweWd  ahoet^ 
And  throws  o*er  Kelly-law's  sheep-nibbled  top 

Her  golden  afiron  dripping  kindly  dews; 
And  never,  since  she  first  began  to  hofi 

Up  heav€n*9  blue  causeway ^  of  her  beams  profuse, 
Shone  there  a  dawn  so  glorious  and  so  gay, 

M  shine*  the  merry  datvn  qf  Jnster  market^mf. 
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<  Round  through  the  vast  circumference  of  sky 

One  speck  of  small  cloud  cannot  e  je  behold^ 
Save  in  the  east  some  fleeces  bright  of  die^ 

That  stripe  the  hem  of  heav'n  with  woolly  gold. 
Whereon  are  happy  angels  wont  to  lie 

Lolling,  in  amaranthine  flow'rs  enrolled, 
That  they  may  spy  the  precious  light  of  God, 
Tlung  from  the  blessed  east  o^er  the  fair  earth  abroad. 

<  The  fair  earth  laughs  through  all  her  boundless  range^ 

Heaving  her  green  hills  high  to  greet  the  beam; 
City  and  village,  steeple,  cot,  and  grange. 

Gilt  as  with  nature's  purest  leaf- gold  seem; 
The  heaths  and  upland  muirs,  and  fallows,  change 

Their  barren  brown  into  a  ruddy  gleam. 
And,  on  ten  thousand  dew*bent  leaves  and  sprays, 
Twinkle  ten  thousand  suns,  and  fling  their  petty  rays. 

*  Up  from  their  nests  and  fields  of  tender  com 

Full  merrily  the  little  sky-lafks  spring. 
And  on  tlieir  dew-bedabbled  pinions  borne, 
.    Mount  to  the  heaven's  blue  key-stone  flickering: 
They  turn  their  plume-sod  bosoms  to  the  mom, 

And  hail  the  genial  light,  and  cheerly  sing; 
Echo  the  gladsome  hills  and  valleys  round, 
M  half  the  bells  of  Fife  ring  loud  and  atuell  the  sounds 
<For  when  the  first  up-sloping  ray  was  flung 

On  Anster  steeple's  swallow  harb'ring  top, 
Its  bell  and  all  the  belU  around  were  rung 

Sonorous^  jangling  loud  without  a  stofi; 
For  toilingly  each  bitter  beadle  swungy 

Ev*n  till  he  smoked  with  sweat ^  his  greasy  rofie^ 
And  almost  broke  his  bell-wheel^  ushering  in 
The  mom  qf  Anster  fair  with  tinklC'tankling  din, 

« Upon  a  little  dappled  nag,  whose  mane 

Seem'd  to  have  robb'd  the  steeds  of  Phaeton, 

Whose  bit,  and  pad,  and  &irly-fashion'd  rein. 
With  silvery  adornments  richly  shone, 

Came  Maggie  LaUder  forth,  enwheerd  with  train 
Of  knights  and  lairds  around  her  trotting  on: 

At  James'  right  hand  she  rode,  a  beauteous  bride. 

That  well  deserved  to  go  by  haughtiest  monarch's  side. 
•        •••••••«* 

*  Each  little  step  her  trampling  palfrey  took 

Shak'd  her  majestic  person  into  grace, 
And,  as  at  times  his  glossy  sides  she  strook 

Endearingly  with  whip's  green  silken  lace, 
(The  prancer  seem'd  to  court  such  kind  rebuke, 

Loit'ring  with  wilful  tardiness  of  pace;) 
By  Jove,  the  very  waring  of  her  arm 
Had  power  a  brutish  lout  t'  unbrutify  and  charmi 
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<  Her  face  was  as  the  summer  cloud,  whereou 

The  dawning  sun  delights  to  rest  his  rays; 
Compared  with  it,  old  Sharon's  vale,  o'ergrowo 

With  flaunting  roses,  had  resigned  its  praise; 
For  why?  Her  face  with  heaven's  own  roses  shone, 

Mocking  the  mom  and  witching  men  to  gaze; 
And  he  that  gaz'd  with  cold  unsmitten  soul. 
That  blockhead^a  heart  wat  ice  thrice  bak*d  beneath  the  pole. 
Her  locks,  apparent  tufts  of  wiry  gold. 

Lay  on  her  lily  temples,  fairly  dangling, 
And  on  each  hair,  so  harmless  to  behold, 

Ji  lover*9  Boul  hung  mercile89ly.  strangling: 
The  piping  silly  zephyrs  vied  t'  infold 

The  tresses  in  their  arms  so  slim  and  tangling» 
And  thrid  in  sport  these  lover-noosing  snares, 
And  play'd  at  hide-and-seek  amid  the  golden  hairs. 

<  Meantime,  the  rabblement,  with  fav'ring  shout. 

And  clapping  hand,  set  up  so  loud  a  din. 
As  almost  with  stark  terror  frighted  out 

£ach  a89*a  aoulfrom  his  particular  akin: 
Battled  the  bursts  of  laughter  round  about; 

Grinn'd  every  phiz  with  mirth's  peculiar  grin; 
As  through  the  loan  they  saw  the  cuddies  awkward 
Bustling  some  straight,  some  thwart,  some  forward,  and 
some  backward. 

<  As  when  the  clouds,  by  gusty  whirlwind  riven, 

And  'whifip*d  into  confusion  pitchy-black, 
Detach'd,  fly  diverse  round  the  cope  of  heaven, 

Reeling  and  jostling  in  uncertain  rack, 
And  some  are  northward,  some  are  southward  driven 

With  storm  embroiling  all  the  zodiac. 
Till  the  clash'd  clouds  send  out  the  fiery  flash, 
And  peals,  with  awful  roll,  the  long  loud  thunder  crash. 
Juat  in  auchfoul  confuaion  and  alarm 

Jostle  the  cuddies  with  rebellious  mind, 
All  drench'd  with  sweat,  internally  so  warm, 

They  loudly  bray  before,  and  belch  behind: 
But  who  is  yon,  the  foremost  of  the  swarm, 

That  scampers  fleetly  as  the  rain-raw  wind? 
*Tis  Robert  Scott,  if  1  can  trust  my  een; 
I  know  the  bord'rer  well  by  his  long  coat  of  green^ 
»•••»«,••         •• 

'  With  hats  upon  their  heads  they  down  did  light, 

Withouten  hats  disgracefully  they  rose; 
Clean  were  their  faces  ere  they  fell  and  bright, 

But  dirty-fac'd  they  got  up  on  their  toes; 
Strong  were  their  sinews  ere  they  fell  and  tight, 

Hip'shot  they  stood  up,  sprain'd  with  many  woes; 
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Blithe  were  their  aspects  ere  the  ground  they  tookf 
Grim  louring  rose  they  up,  with  crabbed  ghastful  look. 

<  And,  to  augment  their  sorrow  and  their  shame^ 

A  hail  abhorr'd  of  nauseous  rotten  eggs, 
In  rascal  volleys  from  the  rabble  came 

Opprobrious,  on  their  bellies,  heads,  and  legs, 
Smearing  with  slime  that  ill  their  clothes  became. 

Whereby  they  atunk  Hkc  waah-poliuted  fiig*; 
For  in  each  sputtering  shell  a  juice  was  found, 
Foul  as  the  dribbling  pus  of  PhUoctetes'  wound* 
*  Ah  then  with  grievous  limp  along  the  ground, 

They  sought  their  hats  that  had  so  flown  away. 
And  some  were,  cufPd  and  much  diaaster^d,  found. 

And  haply  some  not  found  unto  this  day: 
Meanwhile,  with  vast  and  undiminished  bound. 

Sheer  through  the  bestial  wreck  and  disarray. 
The  brute  of  Mes«potam  hurries  on. 
And  in  his  madding  speed  devours  the  trembling  loan. 

<  Speed,  cuddy,  speed^>one  short,  short  minute  more, 

And  finished  is  thy  toil,  and  won  the  race- 
Now — one  half  minute  and  thy  toils  are  o*er— 

His  toils  are  o'er  and  he  has  gained  the  base! 
He  shakes  his  tail,  the  conscious  conqueror;^ 

Joy  peeps  through  his  stupidity  of  face; 
He  seems  to  wait  the  monarch's  approbation, 
As  quiver  his  long  ears  with  self-congratulation.'— -Canfo  3. 

With  these  specimens  of  Anster  fair,  we  take  our  leave  qf 
k;  and  if  our  estimate  of  its  merits  be  erroneous,  we  shall  toe 
happy  to  find  it  corrected  by  public  opinioiw 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH 

911  THB  LATE 

LIEUTENANT  COLONEL  JAMES  LAUDERDALE, 

OF  TENNESSEE. 

[Eor  tlie  Analeotio  Magazine 3 

When  a  brave  and  good  man  falls  in  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try, the  memory  of  his  virtues  ought  not  to  perish  with  him. 
By  preserving  a  ntemorial  of  his  worth  and  valour,  we  furnish 
to  the  living  both  a  motive  and  a  model  for  imitation.  When 
to  this  consideration  is  added,  the  strong  feeling  gf  personal 
friendship,  no  other  reason  need  be  given  for  offering  to  the 
world  a  brief  biographical  sketch  of  the  late  Colonel  Lauder- 
dale, who  bravely  fell  in  the  memorable  batde  of  Btenverm^ 
on  the  night  of  the  23d  of  December,  1814^ 

This  patriotic  soldier  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  and  a  descen- 
dant of  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  respectable  families  of  that 
state.  He  was  bred  a  land  surveyor,  and  having  removed  with 
his  father's  family  to  West  Tennessee,  he  there  acquired  by 
the  accuracy  of  his  professional  knowledge  and  his  habits  of 
attentive  industrj-^,  a  handsome  competency.  Although  no  man 
enjoyed  with  more  sensibility  the  pleasures  of  social  life,  yet 
his  ardent  and  high-reaching  mind  panted  for  a  wider  field  of 
action— for  scenes  of  glory  and  brilliant  achievement.  At 
length  in  1803,  when  a  large  body  of  militia  was  ordered  from 
Tennessee  and  the  Mississippi  Territory ,  to  take  possession  of 
Louisiana,  Lauderdale,  with  that  zeal  which  ever  characterized 
him,  joined  a  company  of  militia  and  marched  as  far  as 
Xotchez  by  land:  when  it  was  rfiscovcrcd  that  the  ceded  terri- 
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toiy,  contrary  to  expectation,  was  peaceably  delivered  to  tihe 
commissioners  appointed  for  that  purpose:— The  Tennessee 
naiBtia  were  consequently  discharged,  and  returned  home. 

When,  in  1812,  the  secretary  at  war  ordered  General  Jack- 
soai  with  the  volunteers  from  Tennessee,  to  descend  the  Mis^ 
sissippi  for  the  defence  of  the  same  country,  against  an  atttempt 
which  was  supposed  to  fee  meditated  by  the  Spaniards,  hfe  was 
among  the  first  who  repaired  to  the  standard  of  his  coantty* 
Such  was  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  merit,  that  be  w^  apt- 
pointed  first  major  in  the  regiment  of  cavalrj*^,  under  tJte  com- 
mand of  Colonel  Coffee;  and  ^ough  no  oppbrtmiity  was  ift 
that  time  afforded  him  to  display  the  gallant  spirit,  for  whicft 
he  afterwards  became  distinguished,  yet  such  was  the  chcer^ 
fulness  with  which  he  bore  the  hardships  and  privations  to 
which  that  expedition  was  so  remarkably  exposed,  from  tfie 
inclemency  of  the  season  and  the  scarcity  of  eVery  necessary  sup- 
ply; such  the  courage  he  imparted  to  his  mpn  by  his  example  ' 
aoid  exhortation,  and  such  his  strict  attention  to  discipline  and 
instruction,  that  sufficient  indications  were  afforded  to  those 
who  accompanied  him,  of  the  reputation  which  he  was  destin- 
ed to  acquire,  whenever  his  country  should  become  involved 
in  wan 

The  war  against  the  Creeks,  at  length  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  display  his  talents,  and  to  realize  the  high  hopes  which 
his  friends  had  so  justly  entertained.  The  forces  intended  to 
be  employed  against  this  ferocious  enemy,  who  had  so  lon^ 
ravaged  our  frontiers  with  impunity,  were  to  be  drawn  princi* 
pally  from  Tennessee*  Lauderdale  stood  foremost  amongst 
those  who  volunteered  their  services  on  that  important  occa* 
sion.  He  was  now  appointed  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  brigade 
of  mounted  infimtry,  commanded  by  Brigadier  General  Coffee, 
It  is  impossible,  and  indeed  unnecessary,  to  particulariM  the 
numerous  hardships,  privations,  and  dangers,  to  which  all  en- 
gaged in  that  expedition  were  exposed.  The  mounted  men 
being  sent  in  advance  for  the  protection  of  Madison  County, 
in  the  Mississippi  Territory,  which  was  hourly  expected  to  be 
invaded  and  ravaged,  were  joined  on  the  12th  of  October, 
1813,  at  Camp  Coffee,  by  Major  General  Jackson  with  thfe 
mfantry.-u-'General  Coffee  yras  now  ordered  to  scour  tiie  Bfad 
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Warriofy  and  fall  in  again  with  the  main  army  on  its  march  tt 
the  Ten  Islands,  where  they  expected  to  meet  the  principal 
force  of  the  enemy.  In  this  excursion,  which  was  attended  witk 
innumerable  difficulties,  Colonel  Lauderdale  deserved  and  re- 
ceived the  particular  praise  of  his  immediate  commando-. ' 
Having  rejoined  the  main  army.  General  CoflFee  was  a  second 
time  sent  in  advance,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  oiF  a  consider- 
able detachment  of  the  enemy  posted  at  Tatushatchie.  Tliis 
was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Colonel  Lauderdale  had  as 
opportunity  to  display  in  batde  hb  bravery  and  skill  as  aa 
officer;  and  his  conduct  in  this  successful  expedition  merited 
and  received  the  highest  encomiums.  A  few  days  after  Urn 
fortunate  and  splendid  achievement,  the  commander  in  chief 
received  intelligence  that  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  advaac* 
ing  to  meet  him,  had  invested  Talledega,  a  fort  belonging  to 
the  friendly  part  of  the  Creek  nation,  with  a  view  of  wreak- 
ing their  vengeance  on  those  who  had  refused  to  join  in  hos- 
tilities against  the  whites,  and  of  possessing  themselves  of  the 
stores  it  contained*  He  immediately  determined  on  attacking 
them  before  they  should  be  able  to  effect  their  purpose;  and 
with  this  view,  put  his  army  in  motion  at  midnight  of  the 
same  day  in  which  he  received  the  intelligence.  Having  come 
up  with  the  enemy  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  of  November, 
1813,  a  general  engagement  commenced,  and  was  maintained 
on  both  sides  with  the  utmost  spirit  and  obstinacy.  On  that 
memorable  occasion.  Colonel  Lauderdale  greatly  raised  tht 
reputation  he  had  already  acquired.  His  bravery  and  his  skill 
were  alike  conspicuous;  but  unfortunately  while  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment  encoura^ng  their  valour  by  his  own  example, 
he  received  a  wound  which  obliged  him  to  leave  the  field.  His 
fortitude,  on  this  occasion,  was  remarkable  even  among  soldiers. 
The  most  excruciating  agonies  were  not  sufficient  to  disturb 
the  habitual  cheerfulness  of  his  temper,  and  he  seemed  €xaly  to 
lament  his  misfortune,  as  it  deprived  him  of  still  further  of^or* 
tunities  to  distinguish  himself. 

After  the  batde  of  Talledega,  the  want  of  supplies  comp^ed 
the  commander  in  chief  to  return  to  his  encampment  at  the 
Ten  Islands.  The  same  cause,  combined  with  the  turbulence 
of  a  few  disappointed  officers,  produced  in  the  army  the  utmost 
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flisquietude,  and  a  strong  inclination  to  abandon  an  expedition 
which  had  proceeded  thus  far  so  gloriously.  To  so  high  a  de-t 
.gree  had  this  spirit  been  fomented  by  the  factious  and  design-f 
ing,  that  it  broke  out  on  several  occasions  into  bold  and  wide 
spread  mutiny;  and  nothing  but  the  energy  of  the  commanding 
general,  could  have  arrested  its  progress,  and  prevented  the 
most  fatal  calamities.  During  this  critical  situation  of  affairs^ 
Colonel  Lauderdale,  though  confined  by  his  wound  to  his  tent, 
made  a  noble  display  both  of  patriotism  and  of  firmness.  He 
exerted  every  means  in  his  power  to  bring  back  the  deluded 
soldiery  to  a  sense  of  their  duty,  and  those  who  had  led  them 
astray,  found  in  him  the  bold  exposer  of  their  hidden  machi- 
nations, and  the  sternest  opposer  of  all  their  views.  Many  of 
these  had  been  his  closest  friends,  and  several  of  them  were  hisL 
near  relatives;  but  idolizing  his  country,  he  was  ever  ready, 
when  duty  called,  to  oflfer  up  on  her  altar,  friends,  relatives, 
and  even  life  itself.  Never  were  his  feelings  observed  to  un- 
dergo so  severe  a  shock,  as  when  he  received  the  intelligence 
that  his  regiment,  led  by  the  colonel  coniimandant,  who  was  his 
friend  vand  relation,  had  abandoned  its  post  and  was  returning 
home.  He  lifted  up  his  hands  and  exclaimed,  ^^  would  to  God 
that  the  ball  which  wounded  me,  had  passed  through  my  head, 
that  I  might  not  have  lived  to  witness  the  dishonour  of  my 
countrymen  and  friends.'* 

Scarcely  had  the  Creek  war  been  brought  to  a  successful 
termination,  when  the  citizen  soldiers  of  Tennessee  were  again 
called  upon  to  engage  in  a  more  important  and  perilous  cam- 
paign. Great  Britain  disengaged  from  the  necessity  of  main- 
taining a  struggle  on  the  continent,  was  left  with  the  means  of 
prosecuting  the  war  against  America  on  a  broader  scale. 
Baffled  and  disgraced  at  every  important  point  of  attack,  she 
at  last  determined  to  make  one  great  effort  to  close  the  war 
with  briHiancy,  and  accordingly  a  formidable  expedition  was 
pkomed  agaunst  the  southern  section  of  the  union.  The  forces 
employed  were  composed  cHefly  of  the  veterans  of  the  Spanish 
Peninsula,  and  led  by  oflScers  of  high  reputation,  experience 
and  merit.  Our  government  had  at  length  been  awakened  to 
a  due  sense  of  the  military  talents  of  General  Jackson,  and  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  seventh  military  district^ 
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and  charged  with  its  defence.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  this 
great  commander,  who  was  so  well  acquainted  with  the  genius 
and  ability  of  Gfeneral  Coffee,  and  who  had  so  often  witnessed 
and  directed  the  bravery  of  his  brigade,  would  at  such  a  crisis 
be  anxiously  desirous  of  their  services.  His  invitation  was 
obeyed  with  so  much  alacrity  and  despatch,  diat  by  the  time 
that  it  was  known  to  the  citizens  of  New-Orleans,  that  an 
army  was  assembling  in  Tennessee  for  their  defence.  General 
Coffee  had  sdready  reached  the  head*quarters  of  the  comman- 
der in  chief,  at  Mobile.  Colonel  Lauderdale,  though  still  suf- 
fering under  his  wounds,  was  again  foremost  in  tendering  his 
services.  He  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment,  and 
in  die  expedition  to  Pensacola,  he  displayed  all  the  qualities  of 
an  aUe  officer  and  of  a  most  sincere  and  zealous  patriot.  The 
high  and  generous  ardour  that  animated  his  own  bosom,  he 
had  the  happy  faculty  of  imparting  to  all  around  him. 

The  enemy  being  expelled  from  Pensacola,  the  commander 
in  chief  immediately  determined  to  place  as  much  of  his  dis- 
possd)le  force,  as  could  be  spared  from  the  defence  of  the  (nm- 
tiets  and  the  posts  on  die  Mobile,  in  a  situation  to  protect 
New-Orleans  against  die  attacks  which  he  perceived  the  ene- 
my meditated  against  that  important  place.  Widi  diis  view  a 
part  of  General  Coffee's  brigade,  in  which  was  included  the 
regiment  of  Colonel  Lauderdale,  was  ordered  to  Baton  Rouge, 
there  to  recruit  their  horses  and  keep  themselves  in  readiness, 
to  march  to  whatever  point  might  be  direatened  by  the  enemy. 
It  was  not  long  before  a  large  British  force  was  discovered  to 
have  entered  Lake  Borgne,  and  to  be  advancing  towards  New- 
Orleans.  The  forces  stationed  at  Baton  Rouge,  were  Aercfore 
ordered  to  hasten  with  the  utmost  despatch  to  this  point. 
The  order  was  executed  by  General  Coffee,  with  his  usual 
promptitude  and  celerity  of  movement;  and  in  two  days  after 
receiving  it,  he  reached  the  neighbourhood  of  die  city,  a  dis- 
tance of  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles.  Never  was  a  farced 
march  more  necessary— niever  was  one  attended  with  happier 
or  more  important  consequences.  But  for  that  march,  die  city 
of  New-Orleans  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

Scarcely  had  this  timely  reinforcement  arrived,  when  the 
commander  in  chief  received  intelligenee,  that  the  enemy  htti 
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succeeded  in  entering;  the  Bayou  Bieavenu,  undiacovered,  azul 
had  debarked  a  coosiderable  part  of  his  forces^  with  which  he; 
had  advanced  to  the  highlanjds  on  the  Mississippi,  ajid  occupied 
^  position  not  more  than  seven  miles  below  the  city.  Th«i 
crisis  was  now  approaching.  General  Jackson  foreseeing  thei 
danger  of  suffering  the  enemy  to  attack,  him,  determined  ta 
become  the  assailant  himself^  To  execute  this  bold  smd  hazard*^ 
ous,  but  wise  measure,  his  eyes  were  immediately  turned  to  that; 
distinguished  corps,  whose  bravery  had  been  so  often  and  so. 
amply  tried.  Every  disposition  being  made  for  bringing  on  the 
engagement  that  night,  the  left  of  General  Coffee's  brigade  waa 
confided  to  Colonel  Lauderdale.  The  action  had  ahready  been 
commenced  by  General  Jackson,  with  the  regular  troops  and 
the  artillery  on  the  extremte  right,  and  the  fire  was  extended 
to  the  left,  when  the  right  of  General  Coffee's  brigade  came  in 
contact  with  the  enemy.  This  gallant  body  of  men  poured  so 
destructive  a  fire  upon  the  invaders,,  that  their  advancing  line 
was  instantly  halted  under  coyer  of  a  fence.  At  this  moment. 
Colonel  Lauderdale  on  the  left,  was  seen  animating  his  men 
smd  leading  them  into  action  in  the  most  gaHant  manner.  But 
scarcely  had  a  few  rounds  l)een  fired,  when  he  received  a  muai-^ 
ket  ball  in  the  head,  which  immediately  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
This  disastrous  event  produced  a  momentary  confusion  in  our 
line,  and  the  enemy  now  began  to  advance;. but  recovering  their 
spirits  and  order,  the  followers  of  the  fallen  hero  soon  avenged 
his  death; — ^the  enemy  was  compelled  to  retreat;  when  the 
smoke  of  a  most  incessant  fire,  together  with  a  thick  fog  which 
arose,  rendered  it  prudent  for  the  commanding  general  to  draw 
off  his  forces. 

Colonel  Lauderdale  was  found  on  the  field  of  battle,  with 
his  sword  firmly  grasped  in  his  hand,  thu^  evincing  in  the 
agonies  of  death,  that  determined  courage  which  had  marked 
the  whole  course  of  his  life. 


in  death  he  liud  low, 


With  his  back  to  the  field  and  his  feet  to  the  foe: 

And  leaving  in  battle  no  blot  on  his  name, 

Looked  proudly  to  heaven  f^om  the  death  bed  of  fame. 

No  person  possessed  in  a  higher  degree  the  confidence  and 
isteern  of  his  general  or  of  his  brother  officers.  Richly  did  hf^ 
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merit  that  confidence  and  esteiem.  No  officer  vr^a  ever  more 
correct  in  his  deportment,  or  more  assiduous  and  faithful  is 
die  performance  of  duty.  Decisive  and  firm  in  his  character, 
he  had  introduced  the  strictest  subordination  into  his  regimen^ 
but  while  he  enforced  obedience,  so  impartial  was  his  conduct, 
and  so  tempered  with  mildness,  that  even  diose  whom  he  pu- 
nished, were  compelled  to  approve  the  sentence  under  wUdi 
they  suffered.  Beloved  by  aU,  the  whole  army  mourn  his  loss 
as  a  brother. 

In  private  life,  the  imaffected  worth  of  Colonel  Lauderdak 
Was  not  less  conspicuous  th^  in  the  tented  field.  Before  his 
inflexible  integrity,  vice  and  crime  stood  confounded  and 
iri^ashed.  Never  was  man  more  open  and  ingenuous.  It  might 
truly  be  said  of  him,  that  ^^  he  carried  his  heart  in  his  hand, 
and  those  who  ran  might  read  it.'' 

His  humanity  and  charity  were  active  and  cUscriminating; 
not  running  waste  in  false  sensibility  or  heartless  professions, 
nor  yet  with  careless  profusion  lavishing  bounty  upon  the  un- 
deserving as  well  as  upon  the  worthy.  He  was  the  delig^  and 
the  ornament  of  the  social  circle;  ever  cheerful  himself,  he  dif- 
fused all  around  him  the  same  happy  spirit. 

Having  been  buried  on  the  battle  ground  where  he  fell,  it 
was  an  early  care  of  the  commanding  general,  after  the  enemy 
was  driven  from  our  shores,  to  have  his  remains  taken  up,  and 
interred  with  the  honours  of  war  in  the  Protestant  burying 
groimd,  in  the  city  of  New-Orleans.  His  brethren  in  arms  in- 
tend to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory,  as  a  testimony  of 
Aeir  respect  for  his  virtues.  \ 

The  green  sod  on  his  grave  will  oft  be  watered  Sy  the  tcais 
of  his  companions  in  arms;  and  the  patriot  soldier  cS  the  west, 
when  he  recoimfu  the  toils  and  perils  of  battle,  wil  heaye  a 
sigh  to  the  memory  of  Lauderdale. 

\ 
■  Fame  can  twine 

No  brighter  laurels  round  his  honoured  head; 
His  virtue  more  to  labour,  Fate  forbids; 
And  lays  him  low  in  honourable  resty 
To  seal  his  country*s  liberty  with  death. 

A  SoU>I£B.  AND  A  FklEXP* 


THE  CHEVALIER  BOTTA'S  "STORIA  BELLA 
GUERRA  AMERICANA." 

[For  the  Analectic  Magazine.] 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  best  and  most  clas- 
sical history  of  the  American  revolution  has  been  written  by  an 
Italian.  There  is  nothing  humbling  to  our  national  pride  in  the 
admission  of  this  fact;  since  the  genius  of  the  men,  by  whom 
that  great  event  was  consummated,  far  transcends  that  of  any 
historian  who  may  possibly  record  their  actions.  History,  like 
other  literary  and  fine  arts,  only  attains  perfection  with  a  high 
state  of  national  opulence  and  social  improvement. 

The  Chevalier  Botta  is  the  author  of  the  work  alluded 
to,  which  is  entided,  Storia  della  Guerra  Americana. 
It  is  written  upon  the  models  of  ancient  historical  composition; 
and  it  might  be  said,  without  flattery  to  the  author,  that  were 
Thucydides  or  Livy  to  write  our  annals,  diis  is  the  very  man- 
ner they  would  adopt.  This  imitation  of  the  classical  writers, 
the  atidior  has  carried  to  what  some  will  deem  a  blameable 
excess — in  making  speeches,  and  putting  them  into  the  mouths 
ef  the  characters.  But  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  fault,  if 
it  be  such,  is  redeemed  by  the  great  beauty  of  the  orations 
which  he  has  invented.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  part  of  the  work  is  executed,  and  also  of  its  general  merit, 
I  have  translated  the  supposed  speech  of  Richard  Henry  Lee 
for  the  declaration  of  independence;  and  should  it  be  de- 
sired, will  give,  in  another  number,  that  of  John  Dickinson  oh 
the  opposite  side  of  the  question.  These  specimens  will  enable 
the  American  reader  to  form  some  idea  of  the  spirit  and  style 
of  a  composition,  which  as  it  records  the  dawning  glory  of  our 
country,  ought  to  be  naturalized  amongst  us  by  a  translation 
into  our  own  language. 

Speaking  of  Paine's  '  Common  Sensed  the  author  remarks. 
Words  cannot  describe  with  what  unanimous  applause  the  peo- 
ple received  this  pamphlet,  and  how  wonderful  were  its  effects. 
The  warm,  became  zealous;  the  ardent,  enthusiastic;  and  some 
tories,  even,  became  whigs.  All  desired  independence. 
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Ck)ngress  determined  to  embrace  the  opportmuty.  But  to 
proceed  with  prudence,  they  first  sounded  the  mind^  of  the  peo- 
ple by  publishing  a  resolutioh,  which,  if  it  was  not  independence 
itself,  approached  very  near  it.  They  intended  to  otoerve  its 
eflfects,  in  order  to  get  safely  on.  They  decreed  that,  whercfis 
the  British  king,  in  conjimction  with  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  Great  Britain,  had,  by  the  late  acts  of  Parliament,  excluded 
the  United  Colonies  from  the  protection  of  his  crown;  and 
whereas  no  answer  had  been,  or  probably  would  be,  given  to 
their  humble  petitions  for  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious  laws  and 
for  a  reconciliation  with  Great  Britain;  that  on  the  contrary  all 
die  force  of  that  realm,  with  the  aid  of  mercenary  foreigners, 
was  to  be  employed  for  the  destruction  of  the  good  people  of 
the  colonies;  and  finally,  whereas  it  is  contrary  to  soimd  reason 
and  to  the  consciences  of  diis  people  to  take  the  oaths  and  make 
the  engagements  necessary  to  the  assumption  and  exercise  of 
offices  under  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  the  exercise  of  every  authority  proceeding  from  the  said 
crown  should  be  totally  annulled,  and  all  the  powers  of  govern* 
ment  exercised  under  the  authority  of  the  good  people  of  the 
colonies;  and  this  in  order  to  maintain  therein  internal  peace, 
good  morals,  and  public  order,  as  well  as  to  defend  their  lives, 
liberty,  and  property  from  the  assaults  and  cruel  plunder  of 
their  enemies:  therefore  it  was  recommended  to  the  respective 
Assemblies  and  Conventions  of  the  United  Colonies,  where  no 
government  suited  to  the  exigency  of  affairs  had  till  then  been 
constituted,  that  they  should  establish  such  governments  as 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
should  be  most  conducive  to  the  iiappiness  and  security  of  tfa^ 
constituents,  and  of  America  in  general.  This  resolution,  being 
received  in  the  different  colonies,  found  in  them  all  a  different 
state  of  things.  Some  had  already  anticipated  it,  and  assuming 
the  powers  of  government  had  created  public  officers  lAdepea- 
dent  of  the  royal  authority,  and  these  not  for  a  limited  time  as 
before,  but  Without  any  limitation  or  restriction  whatever  Thcy 
had  proceeded  thus  in  Virginia  and  South  Carolinft.Coi»eci2- 
cut  and  Rhode  Island  had  no  changes  to  se^k;  since  there^ 
from  die  earliest  times,  e\  ery  authority  originated  in  the  peqp^, 
from  amongst  whom  all  public  officers  were  chosen,  as  weB 
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those  to  whom  were  entrusted  the  le^^lative  as  Ae  executive 
pollers.  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York  hesitated; 
but  at  last  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  the  times.  Thus  the  people 
of  the  colonies  framed  new  constitutions,  preserving  those  forms 
which  are  peculiar  and  appropriate  to  the  English  constitution, 
but  abolishing  those  parts  of  it  which  relate  to  regal  authority. 
The  three  powers,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicative,  wert 
ia  general  carefully  separated  from  each  other;  and  great  jea- 
lousy was  manifested  of  the  executive.  In  some  colonies,  the 
legislative  power  was  divided  into  two  branches.  In  others,  it 
was  undivided;  but  those  who  held  offices  of  trust  or  power 
under  the  executive  were  excluded.  The  judges  were  paid  by. 
the  legislature.  In  some  provinces  they  held  their  seats  for  a 
limited  period,  in  others  during  good  behaviour.  The  gover-* 
nors  were  elected  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  of  time,  ac- 
cording to  the  greater  or  less  jealousy  of  the  people.  In  somQ 
ccdonies  they  possessed  a  veto  on  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature; in  some  not;  whilst  in  others  this  power  was  vested  in 
an  executive  council  of.  revision. 

In  all  these  transactions,  so  important  to  the  happiness  of 
the  United  Colonies,  no  threats,  discord,  or  discontent  were 
heard;  and  it  appeared  as  if  all  laying  aside  ambition,  aspired 
to  nothing  but  the  prosperity  and  liberty  of  their  country.  A 
memorable  example  of  prudence,  moderation,  and  civil  benevo- 
lence! Let  other  nations  reflect  on  this  and  blush;  if  corruption 
of  morals  does  not  make  them  insensible  to  the  shame  of  hav- 
mg  acted  so  differently  from  the  Americans:  for  what  have 
other  nations  done  but  rush  from  conflicts  of  opinion  to  discord, 
and  from  discord,  to  bloodshed^ 

Congress,  finding  the  colonies  disposed  to  second  their  views, 
and  wishing  to  finish  the  work  they  had  begun,  nothing  was 
wanting  but  that  they  should  be  authorized  by  the  people  to 
declare  independence.  This  affair  was  conducted  with  so  much 
prudence,  and  die  people  were  so  much  inclined  to  favour 
die  desi^,  that  die  greater  part  of  the  provincial  Assemblies 
commuxucated  to  their  repres^itives  in  Congress  fiill  powers  to 
carry  it  into  effect.  Moreover,  some  authorized  diem  to  con^ 
dwle  alliances  with  foreign  princes*  Pesmsyivania  and  Mary^ 
knd  remained  alone  in  opposition. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  affairs,  when  Congress  assembling  agpuji 
on  the  8th  of  June,  and  a  motion  to  declare  independence 
having  been  made,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  one  of  the  deputies 
from  Virginia,  spoke  as  follows,  and  was  listened  to  with  the 
most  profound  attention. 

"  I  do  not  know,  most  prudent  men  and  virtuotis  citizois, 
whether  among  the  transactions  handed  down  to  us  by  histo- 
rians, which  originated  in  civil  discord,  and  excited  either  a  love 
of  liberty  in  the  people  or  ambitious  desires  in  their  rulers, 
any  can  be  found  more  interesting  and  important  than  that 
which  now  engages  our  attention;  whether  we  consider  the 
future  destiny  of  this  free  and  virtuous  people,  or  that  of  our 
enemies,  who,  notwithstanding  this  cruel  war  and  unaccustomed 
tyranny,  are  our  brethren,  and  descended  from  a  common  stock; 
or  that  of  other  nations,  whose  eyes  are  intent  upon  this  great 
spectacle,  and  who  anticipate  from  our  success  more  freedom 
for  themselves,  or  from  our  defeat  apprehend  heavier  chains 
and  a  severer  bondage.  For  the  question  is  not  whether  we 
shall  acquire  an  increase  of  territorial  dominion,  or  wickedly 
wrest  from  others  their  just  possessions;  but  whether  we  shall 
preserve  or  lose  for  ever  that  liberty  which  we  have  inherited 
from  our  ancestors,  which  we  have  sought  to  presence  by 
crossing  a  wide  and  tempestuous  ocean,  and  which  we  have 
defended  in  this  land  against  barbarous  men,  contending  at 
fhe  same  time  against  the  beasts  of  the  wilderness  and  the  dis* 
eases  of  an  ungenial  clime.  And  if  so  many  and  distinguished 
praises  have  always  been  lavished  upon  the  generous  defenders  of 
Greek  and  Roman  liberty,  what  will  be  said  of  us,  who  defend, 
not  that  freedom  which  rests  upon  the  capricious  will  of  ao 
unstable  multitude,  but  on  immutable  statutes  and  our  tutekuy 
laws;  not  that  which  was  the  exclusive  privilege  of  a  few  patri* 
cians,  but  that  which  is  the  property  of  aU:  not  diat,  finally, 
which  is  stained  by  unjust  ostracisms  or  the  decimation  of  ar- 
mies; but  that  which  is  pure,  temperate,  and  gentle,  and  con- 
formed to  the  mild  manners  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  Why 
then,  why  do  we  procrastinate,  and  to  what  purpose  are  these 
delays^  Let  us  finish  the  undertaking  so  well  begun;  and  since 
we  cannot  hope  to  secure  that  liberty  and  peace,  which  are  ow 
delight,  in  a  continuance  of  the  union  with  England,  let  us 
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break  the  ties  which  bind  us  together,  and  perfect  that  which 
we  enjoy  already,  I  mean,  our  entire  and  absolute  independence. 
Nor  must  I  here,  in  the  beginning  of  my  discourse,  omit  to 
say,  that  if  we  have  reached  that  fatal  extremity^  where  nothing 
else  can  exist  between  America  and  England  but  such  war  or 
such  peace  as  may  exist  between  nations  foreign  to  each  other, 
this  can  only  be  imputed  to  the  insatiable  cupidity'-,  the  tyranni- 
cal proceedings,  and  reiterated  outrages  of  the  British  minis- 
try. On  our  part,  nothing  was  omitted  that  might  preserve  the 
ancient  state  of  peace  and  harmony.    Who  has  not^heard  our 
prayers,  and  who  is  ignorant  of  our  supplications?  England  alone 
was  deaf  to  our    omplaints,  and  wanted  that  compassion  which 
was  generously  bestowed  upon  us  by  other  nations.  And  as  at 
first  our  forbearance,  and  then  our  resistance  have  been  equally 
insufficient;  since  our  prayers  were  unavailing,  as  well  as  the 
blood  lately  shed;  we  must  go  further,  and  secure  our  inde- 
pendence.   Nor  let  any  one  believe  that  this  alternative  can  be 
avoided.  The  time  will  undoubtedly  come,  when  the  fatal  sepa- 
ration will  take  place,  whether  you  will  or  no;  for  such  will  be 
die  inevitable  consequence  of  the  nature  of  things;  of  our  always 
increasing  population;  of  the  fertility  of  our  land;  of  the  extent 
of  our  territory;  of  the  industry  of  our  countrymen;   of  the 
wide  intervening  ocean;  of  the  distance  of  the  two  countries. 
And  if  this  be  true,  as  it  is  most  true,  who  does  not  see  that 
the  sooner  it  takes  place  the  better;  and  that  it  would  be  not 
only  imprudent,  but  the  height  of  folly  not  to  seize  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  when  British  injustice  has  filled  all  hearts  with 
indignation,  inspired  all  minds  with  courage,  produced  concord, 
convinced  the  understandings,  and  made  us  fly  to  arms  to  de- 
fend our  lives?  And  how  long  shall  we  be  compelled  to  traverse 
three  thousand  miles  of  a  tempestuous  sea  to  ask  of  haughty 
and  insolent  men  for  counsel  or  commands  respecting  our  do- 
mestic concerns?  Does  it  not  become  a  great,  rich,  and  power- 
tvl  nation,  as  we  are,  to  look  at  home,  and  not  abroad,  for  the 
government  of  our  affairs?  How  can  a  ministry  of  strangers 
judge  correctly  of  our  concerns,  respecting  which  it  has  no 
knowledge,  and  in  which  it  has  no  interest?  The  past  justice 
of  the  British  ministers  should  make  us  beware  of  the  future, 
if  they  should  again  fix  their  iron  fangs  upon  us.    Since  it  has 
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pleased  the  chielty  of  our  enemies  to  place  befien^e  us  die  ijter* 
luitive  of  slavery  or  independence,  wh^^  is  the  generous  miad* 
cd  man  and  the  lover  of  his  country,  who  can  hesitate  to  choose? 
With  these  perfidious  men  no  promise  b  secure^  |io  pledges 
sacred*  Let  us  suppose,  which  heaven  avert!  diaC  we  are  oon- 
quered,  or  are  obliged  to  come  to  terms.  What  assurance  have 
we  of  the  British  moderation  in  victory,  or  good  faith  in  txeat^ 
Is  it  their  having  enlisted,  and  let  loose  against  us  the  fefoci- 
ous  Indians  of  the  forest,  and  the  merciless  soldiers  of  G^^naayf 
Is  it  that  faith,  which  has  been  so  many  times  pledged,  and  so 
many  times  broken,  during  the  present  contest?  Is  it  die  Britkk 
faith,  which  ia  considered  more  false  than  the  Punic?  Have  we 
not  radier  reason  to  expect,  that  when  we  have  delivered  emr* 
selves  naked  and  unarmed  into  their  hands,  they  will  wreak 
their  vengeance  upon  us,  will  bind  us  with  heavier  ehams,  in 
order  to  deprive  us  not  only  of  the  power,  but  even  of  the  hope 
of  again  casting  oiF  the  yoke?   But  let  us  suppose  thi^  dim 
will  luqppen  in  the  present  case,  what  has  never  happened  in  «iy 
other,  that  the  British  goverment  will  forget  past  cyffeocea  aad 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  peace;  cmi  we  believe  that  a&er 
so  long  a  contest,  after  so  many  wounds^  so  many  deaths,  imd 
so  imuch  bloodshed,  our  reconciliation  could  be  durable,  and 
that  every  day  in  the  midst  of  so  much  hatred  and  raoccmr 
would  not  afford  some  fresh  sid3Ject  of  animosit}^   The  pfo 
nations  are  already  separated  in  interest  and  affectfona;  the  oae 
is  conscious  of  its  former  strength,  the  other  has  become  ae^ 
quainted  with  its  recently  exerted  forcei  the  one  intends  to  mk 
in  an  arbitrary  manner,  the  other  will  not  ob^  even  if  allow^ 
its  privileges*  In  such  a  state  of  diings,  what  peace,  irhait  ha»> 
mony  can  be  expected?  The  Americans  may  bec^ne  f«i^i|l 
friends  of  the  English,  but  subjects^  never.  And  l^t  us  sup- 
pose even  that  union  could  be  restored  withouit  rancour,  it  couW 
not  without  danger.  The  wealth  and  po^er  of  Great  Brilai|i 
should  inspire  prudent  men  Widi  fears  for  the  folur^    SavfaiC 
reached  such  a  height  of  grandeur  that  she  has  Uttfe  <H?iiQlhil^ 
to  dread  from  foreign  powers,  in  die  securi^  of  peace  l^ie 
hearts  of  her  people  will  become  enervated,  maimers  wiU  ^ 
corrupted,  her  youth  wiU  become  vicious,  md  d*e  MdoQ  4^- 
generating  in  body  and  in  mtnd,  Eni^ani  will  bfcome  theprcf 
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•f  fbreiga  enemies  or  ambitious  ci^ens.  Sbould  we^rexMua 

united  with  her^  we  should  partake  of  hev  corruptions  and  mis* 

fortiuieS)  so  much  more  to  be  dreaded  as  they  would  be  irre- 

paral>le$  separated  from  her^  and  renuuning  as  we  now  are,  we 

shcHild  hare  to  fear  neither  the  security  of  peace  nor  the  daft- 

gers  of  war.  And  by  a  dectaration  of  our  freedom,  the  perys 

would  not  be  increased,  but  the  minds  of  men  would  be  better 

prepared,  and  victory  more  sure.  Let  us  then  take  a  firm  step^ 

and  CBcstpt  from  this  labjorinth:  we  have  assumed  the  sovereign 

power,  and  dare  not  own  it;  we  disobey  a  king,  and  acknow*- 

ledge  ourselves  his  subjects;  wage  war  against  a  nation,  upon 

whom  we  alwa}rs  j^r^ess  to  be  willing  to  be  dependent.  In  this 

uncertain  state  of  things  the  inclinations  of  men  are  wavering; 

ardent  resolves  are  impeded;  new  difficulties  are  continuaUy 

arising;  our  generals  are  neither  respected,  nor  obeyed;  our 

soldiers  neither  confident,  nor  zealous;  weak  at  hcxne,  and  des* 

piaed  abroad,  foreign  princes  can  neither  esteem  nor  succour 

so  timid  smd  wavering  a  peofde.  But  independence  once  pro- 

daimed,  and  our  object  avowed,  more  manly  and  decided 

measures  will  be  adopted;  the  greatness  of  the  end  in  view  wUl 

in^Mre  the  minds  of  the  people  with  an  energy  proportionably 

great;  the  civil  magistfates  wiU  be  filled  with  new  zeal,  the 

generals  with  new  ardor,  the  soldiers  with  new  courage,  and 

a&  our  citizens  widi  more  constancy  and  alertness  intent  on 

diis  subBme  and  generous  undertakings  But  in  consequence  of 

it,  wffl  England  contend  agraot  us  with  more  energy  and  rage 

dian  Ac  has  till  now?  Certainly  not'-^she  terms  resistance  to 

oppression,  rebellion,  as  well  as  independente«»  And  where  are 

those  formidable  troops,  that  are  to  subdue  die  Americans? 

the  English  could  not,  smd  shall  the  Germans  do  it?  Are  they  m(»re 

brave,  or  better  disciplined  than  the  English?  No!— Besides,  if 

the  enemy^s  mmibers  have  increased,  ours  have  not  diminished; 

smd  we  have  acquired  in  the  severe  batdes  of  the  present  year, 

the  pmctice  of  arms  and  the  experience  of  ww.  Who  doubts 

then,  who  doubts,  that  a  dedaration  of  independence  will  pro- 

cure  us  idHes?  For  aU  nations  are  desirous  of  partaking  of  the 

commerce  Tof-^our  exuberant  soil  and  opulent  sea  ports,  which 

die  avarice  of  England  has  hitherto  monopolized.  Nor  do  they 

less  ttesir^  to  see  humbled  her  hated  power;- they  all  loathe  her 
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barbarous  dominion;  all  long  to  see  the  hydra  crushed;  and 
will  aid  our  brave  countrymen,  and  crown  with  everlastng 
gratitude  their  efforts  in  this  glorious  and  benevolent  cause* 
Foreign  princes  wait  only  for  the  extinction  of  all  hopes  of  re- 
conciliation, to  throw  oflf  their  present  reserve.  And  if  this  met* 
sure  consist  with  expediency,  it  becomes  not  less  our  dignt^. 
America  has  attained  that  greatness  which  entides  her  to  rsnk 
among  independent  nations.  We  are  as  worthy  of  this  exalted 
station  as  the  English  themselves.  For  if  they  have  weaMi,  we 
have  wealth  too;  if  they  are  brave,  we  are  so;  if  they  are  nuoic* 
rous,  so  we  through  the  incredible  fruitfulness  of  our  chasle 
wives  shall  soon  equal  them  in  population;  if  they  possess  mat 
fismied  in  peace  and  in  war,  we  likewise  have  such;  and  diese 
political  revolutions  usually  produce  great,  strong,  and  geac- 
rous  minds.  By  what  we  have  done  in  these  first  achievemcntB 
we  may  easily  infer  what  we  shall  hereafter  accomplish;  for 
experience  is  the  parent  of  wise  resolves,  and  of  the  liberty  of 
enlightened  men.  Already  have  the  enemy  been  driven  from 
Lexington  by  thirty  thousand  armed  men  collected  in  one  day; 
already  have  their  celebrated  generals  in  Boston  yielded  to  the 
skill  of  ours;  already  are  their  ships  driven  from  our  harbours, 
and  wandering  over  the  ocean  with  their  crews  perishing  hj 
famine.  Let  us  hail  the  favourable  omen,  and  fight,  not  for  the 
sake  of  knowing  on  what  terms  we  may  live  subjected  to  Eng- 
land, but  in  order  to  establish  amongst  us  free  and  equal  laws, 
and  a  just  and  independent  government.  The  Greeks  contend- 
ed successfully  against  an  innumerable  army  of  Persians,  be- 
cause diey  were  inspired  by  liberty.  The  Swiss  and  Du^ 
humbled  the  power  of  Austria  by  memorable  defeats,  and  re- 
claimed their  freedom,  because  they  were  animated  by  the  tovc 
of  independence.  This  American  sun  shines  on  die  heads  of 
brave  men  too;  our  weapons  are  as  sharp-edged  as  theirs;  here 
too  undaimted  courage  is  known;  here  too  unanimity  prevails; 
here  we  can  meet  death  not  merely  with  firmness,  but  with 
enthusiasm,  in  our  country's  cause*  Why  then  do  we  longer 
delay,  why  still  deliberate?  Let,  my  countrymen,  this  hapjqr 
day  give  birth  to  the  American  republic.  Let  her  arise,  not 
impelled  by  a  thirst  for  blood  and  conquest,  but  pacific,  miU, 
and  gentle;  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  fixed  upon  us.  She  requires 
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from  us  a  living  example  of  freedom,  where  the  happiness  of  the 
citisen  may  present  a  striking  contrast  with  the  ever  increasing 
tynmay  which  desolates  her  polluted  shores.  She  demands  of 
us  an  asylum,  where  the  ui^appy  may  find  comfort,  and  the 
persecuted,  rest.  She  intreats  us  to  prepare  a  propitious  and 
well  cultivated  soil,  where  that  generous  plant  which  first 
sprung  up  and  grew  in  England,  but  is  now  withered  by  the 
poisonous  blasts  of  Scottish  tjrranny,  may  revive  and  flourish, 
sheltering  under  its  salubrious  and  extensive  shade  all  the  ud-* 
fortunate  of  the  human  race.  This  is  the  end  presaged  by  so 
many  omens;  by  our  first  victories;  by  the  present  ardor  and 
union;  by  the  flight  of  Howe  and  the  pestilence  which  broke 
out  amcmgst  Dunmore's  people;  by  the  very  winds  which  baf- 
fled the  enemy's  fleets  and  tralisports,  «ad  that  terrible  storm 
which  sunk  seven  hundred  vessels  in  the  waves  near  the  coasts 
of  ff ewfoundland.  If  we  are  not  this  day  wanting  in  our  duty 
to  Ac  country,  the  names  of  the  American  legislators  shall  be 
exalted  in  the  eyes  of  posterity  to  a  level  with  those  of  Theseus, 
Lycurgus,  Romulus,  Numa,  and  the  three  Williams,  and  of  all 
dK>se  whose  memory  has  been,  and  hereafter  shall  be,  dear  to 
viraKms  men  atid  good  citizens.'' 

W. 
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ROBERT  FULTON. 

The  controversy  on  Mr.  Fulton's  claim  to  the  mventionof 
the  steam-boat,  has  excited  great  interest  Mid  caHed  forth  gfcat 
talents  in  its  discussion.  If  it  be  considered  merely  a»  a  que^ 
tion  of  legal  right,  it  is  certainly  not  without  some  degree  of 
doubt  and  intricacy.  But  if  throwing  aside  every  other  consi* 
deration  we  look  only  to  Mr.  Fulton's  agency  in  introifaidag 
and  improving  steam  navigation,  it  is,  I  think,  imrpossibie  te 
deny  him  the  honours  due  to  a  great  public  benefactor,  to  one 
who  has  extended  the  empire  of  human  power,  who  has  incrcas* 
r  ed  individual  comfort  and  augmented  national  wealth. 

Let  us  not  endeavour  to  lessen  the  value  of  his  services  by 
magnifying  die  importance  of  those  rude  and  abortive  attienqyts 
which  paved  the  way  for  his  success.  This  is  one  of  those  poor 
arts  by  which  the  unwilling  gratitude  of  mankind  seeks  to  pal- 
liate its  baseness,  and  the  envy  of  low  and  grovelling  mknb 
endeavours  to  conceal  the  mortification  of  conscious  inferiority. 
The  narrow  and  prejudiced  who,  while  invention  is  yet  untried, 
regard  every  project  of  improvement  as  die  wild  dream  of 
overheated  speculation,  are  ever  ready  to  degrade  the  triunqiii 
of  successful  genius,  and  if  they  are  forced  to  confess  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  achievement,  at  last  solace  themselves  widi 
the  hope  of  transferring  die  laurel  to  some  unworthy  inow. 
How  little  is  there  of  science  or  of  art  which  is  not  the  work 
of  slow  improvement,  the  result  of  the  successive  laboiBs  of 
many  generations.  Here  and  there  in  the  Icmg  histc^  of  ikt 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  may  be  found  a  great  genius  vho 
like  Newton  has  proceeded  with  a  steady  and  unwavermgflig^ 
like  the  eagle  in  his  course  ^  forth  and  right  on,'  and  crowded  the 
discoveries  of  ages  in  a  single  life;  but  for  the  most  pait,  ewiy 
great  accession  to  human  knowledge  or  power  has  beenpixxhioed 
by  the  aggregate  labour  of  many  minds.  Something  is  ^raid 
out  by  accident,  something  suggested  by  general  speculatkm  or 
gathered  from  analogy,  and  he  is  at  last  the  real  beae&ctor  «f 
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his  kind  who  combines  all  these  scattered  materials  and  adapts 
^em  to  the  use  of  man.  For  instance,  trace  the  history  of  the 
steam-engine.  Who  can  deny  to  Savary,  to  Newcomen,  to 
Watt,  the  praise  of  original  mechanical  genius  in  their  several 
important  improvements?  and  yet  they  have  done  nothing  more 
ihsoi  barely  to  fill  up  and  improve  the  suggestions  thrown  out, 
long  before  their  day,  by  the  marquis  of  Worcester. 

AU  of  us  can  remember  the  time  when  steam-navigation  was 
ranked  with  those  projects  of  visionary  speculation,  which  were 
indeed  just  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  but  far  removed 
from  the  ordinary  probabilities  of  human  life  and  fitted  only 
to  adorn  the  declamations  of  the  philosophical  theorist  or  the 
verses  of  the  philosophical  poet.  Darwin  might  indeed  predict 
that 

Soon  shaU  thy  arm,  unconquered  steam,  afar 
Drag  ibe  slow  barge  and  drive  the  rapid  can 

But  when  the  late  chancellor  Livingston,  certainly  among  the 
first  men  of  his  time,  attempted  to  reduce  this  poetical  antici- 
pation to  praaice,  in  spite  of  his  acknowledged  character  as  a 
man  of  genius  and  science,  his  labours  received  no  other  notice 
than  the  cold  contempt  and  the  malicious  ridicule  which  ever 
awsdt  the  chimerical  projector* 

Experiment  after  experiment  had  failed,  and  every  additional 
unsuccessful  attempt  served  to  retard  rather  than  to  advance  the 
progress  of  invention.  In  this  state  of  the  art  Fulton  inlisted  in 
its  service,  and  it  was  at  once  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection.  He  did  not  seem,  like  other  inventors,  to  grope  his 
way  by  oft-repeated  experiment,  but  as  if  guided  by  a  strong 
and  steady  lig^t  of  scientific  theory  he  proceeded  at  once  to  his 
destined  point.  How  perfect  in  his  success— how  admirable- 
how  important  the  invention.  While  it  adds  in  an  incalculable 
degree  to  individual  comfort  and  accommodation,  and  facilitates 
all  the  operations  of  domestic  commerce,  it  also  greatly  in- 
creases the  strength  and  imity  of  the  nation,  by  connecting  the 
most  distant  parts  of  our  extensive  territory,  and  dius  enabling 
us  to  combine  the  several  and  contrary  advantages  of  a  widely 
diffused  and  a  compactly  settled  population. 

By  applying  the  same  principle  to  the  purposes  of  defensive 
wsor&re,  in  the  steam  battery,  Fulton  has  contributed  in  no 
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small  degree  to  the  independence  and  security  of  ev^ry : 
There  can  be  but  few  inventions  which  can  lay  daim  to  a 
higher  order  of  usefuhiess  than  one  which  enlarges  the  power  of 
seUF-protection,  which  lessens  the  invader's  chance  of  success^and 
places  new  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  conqueror. 

Fulton  had  all  the  characteristics  of  an  origmal  inventive  genivs. 
He  had  nothmg  of  that  anxious  trick  and  mystery  with  which 
those  who  have  stumbled  by  accident  upon  a  valuable  disco- 
v«y  brood  over  their  secret.  Nor  did  he  ever  consider  the  jHofit 
which  he  derived  from  his  successful  schemes  as  a  source  of 
wealth  to  be  laid  aside  for  his  own  private  use,  Inxt  he  idei^ 
fied  all  his  interests  with  his  inventions,  and  in  the  proud  cob- 
fldence  of  boimdless  resource,  used  his  success  only  as  the 
means  of  enlarging  his  plans  of  enterprise  and  of  engaging  in 
new  experiments. 

His  mind  was  trained  and  familiarized  to  habits  of  mechani- 
cal invention.  It  was  the  constant  subject  of  his  thoughts— idie 
world  in  which  he  lived.  He  was,  as  it  were^  ^  native  and  en- 
dued unto  that  dement.'  He  viewed  every  objea  with  the  eye 
of  one  who  was  habituaUy  seeking  out  new  combinationa  of 
physical  power,  and  he  threw  out  his  lesser  improvem^Us  and 
contrivances  upon  the  world  with  the  careless  profusicm  of  a 
viind  confident  of  its  own  fertility,  and  valuing  what  it  had  al- 
ready accomplished  chiefly  as  the  earnest  of  hig^r  success* 
Nothing  which  could  add  to  the  physical  power  or  augment 
the  personal  comforts  of  man  was  too  hi^  for  his  entexpris^ 
or  too  minute  to  escape  bis  attention;  he  sometimes  busied 
himself  in  improving  the  economy  of  the  kitchen^  and  some^ 
times  aspired  to  the  discovery  of  new  modes  of  wariaie  which 
might  change  the  public  policy  of  the  whole  dviUs^d  world. 

When  Rowley,  says  Dr.  Johnson,  had  completed  the  qntiPf^ 
he  attempted  the  perpetual  motion;  wh^  Boyle  ha4  ^idwiplfd 
the  secrets  of  vu^  chemistiy  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  ilie 
work  of  transmutation.  That  the  attempts  of  such  m«  wiB 
often  miscarry  we  may  reasonably  esppect;  yet  from  web  mff^ 
and  such  only,  a^e  we  to  hope  for  the  cultiva^oaof  ^ose  paxts 
of  nature  which  yet  lie  waste,  and  for  the  iaveutioi)  of  iboic 
arts  whit;h  are  yet  wanting  to  the  feUcily  of  Ufe. 

If  in  some  of  hi&  un^k^taiiingsi  F^dtoa  w^  ujftiifjgcHfek  wt 
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oug^t  not  therefore  to  consider  his  labours  as  altogether  use- 
less; the  world  may  profit  even  by  his  miscarriages.  To  know 
what  is  possible  and  what  impossible  is  something  gained  in 
the  progress  of  every  art,  nor  is  it  at  all  improbable  that  in  the 
course  of  these  investigations,  he  has  struck  out  many  lights 
which  will  guide  the  future  and  more  fortunate  experimentalist 
to  those  results  which  he  himself  filled  in  attaining. 


REVIEW. 

The  Life  of  the  late  General  William  Eaton^  &?c.  &?c.  8vo/ 

[[Continued  from  p.  390.] 

Eaton,  being  thus  checked  in  his  victorious  career,  at  i5at 
moment  his  ardent  imagination  was  flattering  him  with  the 
prospect  of  the  usurper's  downfall,  and  of  seeing  the  American 
flag  wave  on  the  towers  of  Tripoli,  amidst  the  shouts  of  his 
aq>tive  countrymen  throwing  oflF  their  chains,  was  filled  with 
resentment  and  indignaticm.  He  charged  commodore  Baron  and 
col*  Lear  with  duplicity,  treachery  and  want  of  spirit.  The 
former  he  accused  of  neglect  and  inertness  in  fulfilling  his 
repeated  assurances  of  a  vigorous  cooperation  with  his  squad- 
ron, and  the  latter  he  treated  with  ridicule  and  contempt,  as 
being  devoid  of  military  experience,  and  incompetent  to  judge 
of  the  probabilities  of  success. 

It  is  difficult  for  those  at  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  action, 
to  form  a  just  opinion  on  a  subject  of  this  nature.  The  prima- 
ry objects  of  our  government  in  sending  a  squadron  into  die 
Mediterranean  were  the  protection  of  oar  commerce,  the  libera- 
tion of  our  captive  and  enslaved  citizens,  and  to  compel  or  in- 
duce the  Tripolitan  regent  to  come  to  terms  of  accommodation. 
The  circumstance  of  a  rival  Bashaw  presented  an  opportunity 
of  making  an  experiment  on  the  fears  of  the  regent,  and  as  it  was 
presumed  that  Hamet  was  not  devoid  of  the  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, nor  destitute  of  resources,  it  was  certainly  not  unwise  in 
our  government  to  make  use  of  him  as  an  instrument  subservt- 
ent  to  the  purposes  of  the  war.  It  could  hardly  be  expected, 
however,  that  they  were  to  furnish  troops,  ftova  this  country,  to 
aid  in  an  invasion.  Our  military  establishment  was  not  adapted 
to  such  a  project.  Money,  to  recruit  an  army  of  adventurers 
on  the  confines  of  Tripoli,  and  the  co-operation  of  a  squadron 
on  the  coast,  were  the  only  means  that  our  government  could 
supply.  Gen.  Eaton,  therefore,  in  stipulating  with  Hamet  for 
a  debarkation  of  troops,  was  hurried  by  his  zeal  bejrond  the 
Itnut  of  his  powers.  He  asserts,  to  be  sure,  in  one  of  his  official 
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letters,  that  thet  government  had  promised  him,  when  he  first 
embarked  in  the  expedition,  six  field  pieces,  a  thousand  mus- 
kets, and  eighty  thousand  dollars.  It  should  be  remembered 
however,  that  at  this  period,  Hamet  still  held  a  position  in  the 
dominions  of  Tripoli,  and  that  before  the  expedition  was  ready 
to  sail  from  this  country,  he  had  been  driven  from  his  post, 
and  had  retired  into  Egypt.    This  change  of  circumstances 
materially  altered  the  aifair,  and  reduced  it  to  the  appearance 
of  a  very  doubtful,  if  not  visionary  experiment.  The  general 
tievertheless  was  vested  with  some  discretionary  power  to  con- 
cert measures  of  attack  on  Tripoli  in  conjunction  with  Hamet, 
in  case  he  should  be  found  in  such  a  situation  as  to  invite  the 
co-operation  of  the  United  States  in  so  novel  an  enterprise; 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  more  than  20,0Q0  dollars  were  to 
be  hazarded  in  the  attempt.  This  sum  was  furnished,  and  a 
detachment  of  the  Mediterranean  squadron  accompanied  the 
sumy  along  the  coast,  and  rendered  very  essential  aid  in  the 
capture  of  Deme.    They  were  still  seven  himdred  miles  from 
the  capital,  and  the  forces  of  the  Bashaw  were  occuping  die  in- 
termediate space.   The  invading  axsny  amounted  to  about  a 
thousand  men,  consisting  of  Greeks  and  Arabs,  and  Tripoli- 
tans,  and  only  nine  Americans  including  officers.  The  general 
however,  was  of  opinion  that  with  a  supply  of  cash  he  could 
easily  have  increased  his  force,  and  with  the  assistance  of  a 
hundred  marines  from  the  squadron,  he  would  have  marched 
to  the  gates  of  the  metropolis,  and  hoisted  the  star-spangled 
banner  on  its  walls.  Such  an  achievement  would  indeed  have 
immortalized  his  name,  and  extended  and  brightened  our  na- 
tional renown;  it  would  have  imprinted  also  a  useful  lesson  on 
the  minds  of  the  piratical  despots  of  Barbary,  and  whilst  it 
would  have  taught  them  to  pay  more  respect  to  the  American 
flag  in  that  quarter  of  the  world,  might  at  the  same  time  have 
pointed  out  the  way  to  the  tributary  nations  of  Europe,  to  break 
in  upon  their  dominions,  and  by  dismanding  their  fortresses, 
and  destroying  their  armaments,  have  for  ever  after  rendered 
their  seaports  and  cities  more  easily  assailable,  and  by  this 
means  have  made  their  good  conduct  the  condition  of  their 
safety. 

The  experiment,  however,  as  far  as  it  was  permitted  to  pr^ 


teed,  effected,  as  has  been  already  intimated,  one  great  object 
erf"  the  war.  It  induced  the  reigning  Bashaw  to  surrender  die 
American  prisoners  on  terms  less  exorbitant  dian  he  had  at 
first  required,  and  to  consent  to  a  new  treaty  of  peace,  mmi- 
timibered  with  the  annual  tribute  he  had  formerly  exacted. 

Having  finished  with  his  adventures  abroad,  die  author  of 
the  memoirs  then  proceeds  to  relate  the  manner  in  which  he 
was  received  by  his  countrymen  upon  hisf  return  home,  and  die 
principal  incidents  that  marked  his  eccentric  life,  for  the  few 
years  that  remained.  At  Richmond  and  at  Washington  he  was 
honoured  with  a  public  dinner,  and  the  President  made  honour- 
able mendon  of  him  in  his  message  to  Congress.  A  resolutiOD 
was  proposed  in  the  House  of  Representatives  to  present  him 
with  a  medal,  but  was  not  carried,  in  consequence  of  sonie 
warm  and  ill-natured  opposition  on  die  part  of  two  or  three 
influential  members,  who  had  probably  been  disgusted  by  the 
general's  egotism  and  vanity,  and  therefore  determined  to  de* 
|>reciate  his  services  and  his  tide  to  honorary  reward.  T^hcy 
denominated  the  batde  of  Deme  a  mere  scuffle,  and  insisted 
that  the  badges  of  honour  should  be  reserved  for  greater  and 
nobler  exploits.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  however, 
entertained  different,  and  in  our  humble  opinion,  more  just  and 
generous  views  of  the  conduct  and  services  of  Eaton.  ^  Desit^ 
ous,'  as  they  stated  in  their  resolution,  ^  to  perpetuate  a  re* 
membrance  of  the  heroic  enterprise  of  William  Eaton,  Esq. 
whose  undaunted  courage  and  brilliant  services,  &c  fitc,'  di^ 
therefore  direct  the  committee  to  convey  to  him  ten  thousand 
acres  of  land. 

The  memoir  next  proceeds  to  relate  in  a  siunmary  way  die 
affair  of  col.  Burr's  arrest  and  prosecution,  in  which  the  me- 
morable deposition  of  general  Eaton  excited  so  much  amaze- 
ment, and  gave  rise  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  to  so  much  cri- 
ticism and  angry  invective.  A  few  months  afterwards  he  ww 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  but  by 
the  versatility  of  his  political  opinions,  and  his  increasing  habits 
of  intemperance,  he  soon  forfeited  the  esteem  and  confidoice 
of  his  constituents  and  colleagues,  and  lost  the  regard  of  most 
of  his  genteel  acquaintances.  As  a  politician,  he  had  the  repu- 
tation of  belongmg  to  what  is  called  the  Washington  school 
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and  often  indulged  himself  in  very  bitter  invectives  against  the 
measures  of  Mr.  Jeiferson  and  Mactison. 

He  offended  his  party  however,  by  a  speech  in  the  legislature, 
in  which  he  condemned  the  conduct  of  chief  justice  Mandiall, 
and  even  impeached  his  integri^;  and  at  the  same  time  by  uttering 
some  sentiments  that  were  considered  incompatible  with  the 
doctrines  of  federalism^— so  that  he  finally  enjoyed  the  respect 
oi  neither  party.  He  appears  indeed  to  have  been  a  man  of  an 
unamiable  disposition,  of  a  sanguine  or  rather  choleric  tempe- 
rament, irascible,  authoritative,  vain  and  arrogant,  and  more 
fitted  for  command  than  obedience.  Of  irrepressible  ardor  in 
whatever  business  he  engaged,  of  a  bold  address  and  assuming 
manners,  and  of  a  dauntless  and  persevering  spirit,— no  man 
was  perhaps  better  qualified  than  himself  for  commencing  and 
conducting  an  enterprise  like  the  one  in  which  he  gained  so 
much  notoriety  and  renown.  His  negotiations  with  die  insolent 
despot  of  Tunis,  his  traversing  Egypt  in  search  of  the  fugitive 
Bashaw,  and  encouraging  and  engaging  him  to  undertake  the 
expedition;  mustering  an  army  of  strange  warriors  in  a  strange 
land,  inspiring  them  vrith  confidence,  controlling  their  impetu- 
ous and  intractable  disposition,  whilst  leading  them  two  hundred 
leagues  through  a  sandy  desart  to  the  storm  and  capture  of  a 
populous  and  fortified  city,  are  strong  evidences  that  EUitcHt 
was  no  ordinary  man.  He  appears  also  to  have  possessed  con- 
siderable literary  talents,  and  his  ofiicial  letters  and  other  writ- 
ten communications  are  creditable  both  in  point  of  observadosi 
and  expression.  He  had  some  merit  too  as  a  poet,  and  the  few 
pieces  inserted  in  die  memoirs,  display  strength  of  conception 
and  a  poetical  imagination,  though  not  much  cvdtivated  and  re- 
fined by  study  and  art.  The  following  lines  descriptive  of  a 
storm  at  sea,  which  he  addressed  to  Mrs.  Eaton,  are  no  unfa- 
vourable specimen  of  poetic  powers. 

Hoarse  thro'  the  cordage  growled  the  threatening  blast, 
Portentous  of  the  storm.  The  expanse  of  heaven, 
O'ercast  with  murky  columns,  seemed  convulsed 
With  one  wide  waste  of  elememal  war. 
From  every  point,  along  the  bounding  surges, 
Vol.  V.  Nexv  Series.  51 
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Rolled  the  black  phalanx  of  electric  fluid, 
Borne  on  the  pinions  of  the  maddening  storm. 

Ocean  oppressed,  and  shrinking  from  the  alarm. 
Rushed  from  the  deep  with  agoni^ng  pungs, 
And  urged,  in  vain,  precipitate  retreat. 

Down  rushed  the  glaring  tempest,  nun  and  hail 
In  winding  torrents  closed,  and  the  vast  space 
Of  sea  and  air  seemed  one  promiscuous  deluge. 
Blue  streams  of  angling  sulphur  blazed  around, 
Transforming  midnight  to  the  fire  of  day. 
Reserving  all  her  horrors.  Peals  on  peals 
Burst  from  the  flaming  batteries  of  heaven. 
And  nought  but  horror  stalked  along  the  gloom. 
Deep  plunged  the  tortured  brig  beneath  the  gulph, 
Then  bounding  o'er  the  waves,  along  the  skies 
Inveloped  in  the  storm,  wrapt  her  broad  decks 
Amidst  the  lightning's  source;  then  plunged  again 
Beneath  the  breaking  surges. 

Eight  gloomy  hours  we  plunged  in  deep  suspense: 
Fear  and  amazement  occupied  the  soul. 
And  hope  was  almost  exiled:  till  at  length 
Breathed  the  soft  spirit  of  our  gentler  fate, 
Wafting  the  lightning's  vapor  through  the  skies. 
Silenced  the  distant  murm'rings  of  the  thunder, 
And  soothed  the  angry  surface  of  the  deep. 

Once  more  the  piince  of  day  smiled  from  the  east, 
And  each  glad  heart  to  a  relenting  heaven 
Tendered  the  silent  gratitude  pf  praise. 

Tlie  following  letter  serves  as  a  fair  specimen  of  his  more 
elaborate  and  elevated  prose  style. 

Grand  Cairo,  December  36tb,  1801 
Can  you  expect  me  to  say  any  thing  of  Egypt  after  Volney,  and 
Denon?  They  have  drawn  from  life;  and  in  nothing  exaggerated. 
Egypt's  physical  appearance  is  the  same;  and  its  political  is  only 
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coanged)  in  that  British  regulars  have  succeeded  to  French  maraU' 
ders,  and  Turkish  brigands  to  both.  The  domination  of  the  country 
is  now  disputed  with  these  by  the  Mamelukes:  and  the  desart  Arabs, 
like  the  ravens  and  vultures  of  our  wildemessi  hanging  on  the  rear 
of  both  armies,  devour  every  thing  which  is  left  defenceless;  the 
consequent  wretchedness  of  the  inhabitants  is  inconceiveable;  dan« 
ger  and  despair  stalk  every  where. 

Egypt  must  really  seek  a  deliverer  in  a  foreign  conqueror.  There 
is  however  a  singular  tradition  among  the  people  that  this  delive* 
ranee  must  be  effected  by  Mameluket,  another  name  for  tlavee;  be- 
cause God  hath  ordained,  that,  since  its  salvation  by  Joseph,  a  Ma- 
meluke, the  country  must  be  saved  by  bIovcm!  They  admit  that  the 
English  rendered  them  much  service  by  expelling  the  French;  and 
pray  for  their  return  to  drive  out  the  Turks:  but  then,  all  must  be 
ascribed  to  Jo9efihU  9/iirit* 

Whatever  events  may  take  place  to  regulate  its  government,  and 
ameliorate  the  situation  of  its  inhabitants,  Egypt,  like  Carthage  and 
S3rracuse,  will  no  more  see  its  ancient  splendor.  It  was  the  com- 
merce  of  India  and  the  borders  of  the  Red  sea,  flowing  through  these 
plains,  more  than  inherent  resources,  which  gave  wealth  and  grandeur 
to  ancient  Egypt:  these  sources  having  found  new  channels,  wealth  and 
grandeur  have  flown  with  them.  I  can  see  nothing  therefore  on  the 
celebrated  Nile  which  the  Ohio,  Mississippi,  Altamaha,  Savannahf 
and  Chesapeake,  do  not  offer  us:  even  her  crocodiles  and  her  cajal 
would  have  nothing  to  boast  side  and  side  by  our  alligators  and  cat- 
fish; they  are  precisely  the  same;  and  her  half  grown  mice  of  geogra- 
phy can  certainly  be  nothing  more  than  abortions.  But  when  I  con- 
trast the  pure  currents,  healthful  margins,  and  delightsome  lands- 
capes of  our  Susquehannah,  Delaware,  Hudson,  and  Connecticut, 
with  the  muddy  waters,  miry  or  parched  banks  and  eternal  desarts 
of  this  river;  and  the  intelligence,  freedom  and  felicity  of  the  citizens 
there,  with  the  stupid  ignorance,  riveted  vassalage  and  hopeless 
misery  of  the  peasanu  here,  I  almost  lose  the  sensibility  of  pity  in  the 
glad  reflection  that  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Ruined  temples,  pyramids,  and  catacombs,  monuments  of  the  su* 
peratition,  pride  and  folly  of  their  founders,  disgust  my  sight;  for 
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with  their  magnificence  I  cannot  but  couple  the  idea  of  the  ataivea 
who  must  have  groaned  under  the  oppressive  fbUy  of  their  fi^bri- 
cation. 

We  shall  indulge  ourselves  in  one  more  extract,  which  while 
it  contains  some  valuable  hints  to  the  patriotic  and  enlightened 
botanist,  gives  strong  evidence  of  the  activity  and  observation 
<^  Eaton^s  mind. 

TO  MR.  PICKERING. 

From  the  similarity  of  soil  and  climate  between  this  country  and 
some  parts  of  the  United  States,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  date^ 
Jig  and  olive  tree^  may  be  successfully  cultivated  in  our  country. 

The  date  seeks  a  dry,  hot  bed  of  sand;  it  grows  where  no  other 
vegetation  is  seen.  The  pine  barrens  of  Georgia  would  be  peculiarly 
friendly  to  this  tree.  It  is  produced  from  the  seed;  js  slow  in  growth, 
but  very  durable.  It  very  much  resembles  in  appearance  the  cabbage 
tree.  The  fruit  is  very  nutritive:  many  people  upon  the  borders  of 
the  desart  subsist  almost  entirely  upon  it.  It  is  used  as  a  dessert  at 
many  tables,  i  send  a  few  seeds  by  Mr.  Shaw;  and  could  wish  that 
an  experiment  might  be  made  with  them  by  putting  them  into  the 
hands  of  a  Georgian,  who  extends  his  ideas  of  agricultural  improve- 
ment to  the  Yazoo  grants,  and  a  hundred  years  into  futurity.  The 
tree  requires  watering  in  the  hot  seasons.  The  fig  also  flourishes  in 
a  sandy  soil:  it  requires  less  moisture  than  the  date.  The  *^oHd  fig 
grows  spontaneously  upon  the  islands  on  the  coasts  of  Georgia;  which 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  tree  may  be  cuhtvated  there.  If  the  scion 
can  be  grafted  I  intend  trying  the  experiment  of  introducing  it  to 
America.  The  healthy  properties  of  this  fruit  are  known  to  every 
body.  When  green,  as  well  as  dry,  it  forms  an  agreeable  dessert. 

The  olive  requires  a  tenacious  soil;  but  the  circumstance  of  the 
plains  of  this  country  being  verdant  with  them,  when  there  has  not 
Allien  a  drop  of  rain  for  more  than  fifteen  weeks,  proves  that  the 
tree  can  subsist  with  very  little  moisture.  The  marly  soil  of  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  and  the  clay  bottoms  of  the  Southern 
States,  would  be  most  probably  &vorable  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
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oli¥#.  It  is  produced  from  the  slip;  it  is  of  slow  growth;  bat  it  lives 
to  an  amaaog  age*  We  see  olive  groves  here  which  from  the 
ruins  of  the  walls  that  enclosed  them,  appear  to  have  been  planted 
by  Europeans;  and  which  are  yet  fruitful.  There  is  no  need  that  any 
thing  should  be  said  of  the  produce  of  this  tree  neither  as  it  respects 
the  sustenance  of  life  nor  as  a  source  of  wealth.  I  contemplate  at- 
tempting to  introduce  this  tree  also  to  America,  if  circumstances 
should  operate  to  favour  the  project.  I  do  not  know  that  the  project 
has  been  assayed.  Whatever  may  be  the  success  of  it,  the  anticipa- 
tio|i  that  future  generations  may  see  sources  of  life  and  wealth  co- 
vering the  immense  sand  and  clay  barrens  of  our  country,  which 
now  present  a  discouraging  surface,  b  an  agreeable  subject  of  con- 
templation. 

In  his  younger  days  he  is  said  to  have  been  a  serious  believer 
in  the  christian  religion  according  to  the  system  of  the  Calvin- 
istic  churches  of  New  England,  but  his  faith  afterwards  wa- 
vered and  at  length  died  away,  and  he  seems  to  have  resigned 
himself  to  the  notion  that  all  religions  were  equally  true,  or  ra- 
ther equally  false,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  account  of  their  su- 
pernatural origin.  Whilst  at  Tunis,  and  before  he  had  avowed 
his  scepticism,  he  had  a  conversation  with  the  ]M(ahometan  mufti 
or  chief  priest  on  the  subject  of  religion,  in  which  Eaton  under- 
took to  explain  the  principles  of  the  christian  system,  the  evi- 
dence of  its  divinity,  and  its  superior  purity  and  sublimity  over 
th^  Mahometan  creed.  The  mufti,  with  great  zeal,  then  under- 
took to  combat  his  arguments,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  de- 
bate, grasping  Eaton's  hand  with  much  emotion,  with  a  broken 
voice  and  streaming  eyes,  earnestly  entreated  him  to  forsake 
his  in^delity,  and  fly  to  the  true  faiA,  believe  in  the  Prc^het, 
and  save  his  soul.  Eaton,  says  his  biographer,  frequently  men- 
tioned the  eflFect  this  interview  had  on  his  mind,  in  leading  him 
to  a  belief  that  the  mercy  of  the  omniscient  extended  to  the 
moral  and  sincere  of  every  climate  and  every  creed.  He  thought 
it  liowever  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen,  to  conform  to  the  reli- 
^ous  institutions  of  his  country.  For  some  time  before  his  death 
he  took  occasion  in  several  instances  to  show  his  respect  for 
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the  religion  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  particulaily  by 
requesting  to  have  his  children  baptized;  but  on  account  of 
some  scruples  of  the  clergyman  to  whom  he  made  the  appli- 
cation, his  request  was  refused. 

Oppressed  with  gouty  and  dropsical  complaints,  which  were 
aggravated,  if  not  occasioned  by  intemperance  in  drinking,  m 
spite  of  his  reiterated  resolutions  to  refrain,  he  languished  for 
some  time  in  great  distress;  enervated  in  body  and  mind,  whilst 
remorse  and  sorrow  for  the  errors  of  his  conduct,  and  for  the 
imprudent  management  of  his  affairs,  by  which  his  health,  re- 
putation and  estate  were  all  very  seriously  injured,  tempted 
him  to  seek  a  momentary  relief  in  the  Lethe  or  rather  Phlege^ 
than  of  the  bottle.  He  retained  his  senses,  however,  to  the  last, 
and  died  on  the  1st  day  of  June,  1811,  without  a  struggle  or  a 
groan. 

With  all  his  faults  in  private  life.  Gen.  Eaton  possessed 
many  good  qualities;  his  personal  courage'  was  undoubted;  he  is 
represented  as  being  generous,  hospitable,  and  humane,  in  one 
word,  devoid  of  sordid  selfishness.  His  hospitality  however  was 
not  glided  by  economy,  and  his  generositj'^  was  sometimes  indis- 
cretely  profuse.  Prudence,  indeed,  entered  very  sparingly  inte 
the  composition  of  any  part  of  his  character. 

This  volume  contains  several  instances  of  his  liberal  bene- 
volence. In  a  letter  to  his  wife  from  Tunis  he  says: 

My  last  letter  was  dated  15th  August;  in  that  I  mentioned  I 
had  redeemed  six  Danish  prize  vessels.  But  I  have  restored  them 
to  their  original  proprietors.  Ask  you  why?  because  there  is  more 
pleasure  in  being  generous  than  rich.  I  could  undoubtedly  have  saved 
eight  or  ten  thousand  dollars  by  the  speculadon,  but  *  Man  wants 
but  little  nor  that  little  long.'  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
eighty-six  unhappy  captives  embark  in  these  vessels  and  shape  their 
course  for  their  native  country,  p.  180. 

It  is  impossible  to  despise  such  a  character,  however  it  may 
be  otherwise  alloyed  and  debased.  Indeed  in  spite  of  his  over- 
weening arrogance  and  self-conceit,  as  well  as  of  the  g^rosser  vice 
of  his  later  years,  there  was  so  much  about  him  to  conciliate 
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good  Will  and  to  command  respect,  that  we  should  willingly 
have  drawn  a  veil  over  the  melancholy  and  humiliating  scenes  of 
his  closing  life,  did  we  not  regard  them  as  affording  one  of  those 
most  salutary  though  mournful  examples  which  melius  et  docti' 
us  Chrystppo  out  Crantore  docent^  which  teach  humility  to  talent, 
and  remind  those  who  in  the  confidence  of  capacity  disregard 
the  common  maxims  of  life  ^  that  nothing  can  supply  the  want 
of  prudenccy  that  negligence  and  irregularity  will  make  know- 
ledge useless,  wit  ridiculous,  and  genius  contemptible.''!!' 

The  author  of  the  present  biography,  or  rather  compilation, 
as  he  modestly  calls  it,  appears  to  have  been  prompted  in  his 
labours  by  the  spirit  of  truth,  candor  and  impartiality.  We  dis- 
cover no  premeditated  plan  to  force  upon  the  world  a  belief,  that 
General  Eaton  was  a  wonderfully  great  character;  no  pains  are 
taken  ^  to  hide  the  man,  in  order  to  produce  a  hero.'  The  task 
of  the  author,  indeed,  has  not  been  a  very  arduous  one.  The 
transactions  in  the  Mediterranean,  from  which  the  life  of  Ge- 
neral Eaton  borrows  all  its  fame,  and  the  volume  almost  all  its 
bulk,  are  comprehended  and  detailed  in  his  Journal,  and  in  the 
letters  official  and  private,  which  are  set  forth  at  length  in  the 
compilation,  with  very  litde  comment  or  supplementary  nar- 
rative. 

These,  to  be  sure,  might  have  been  compressed  and  abridged 
much  more  than  they  are,  greatly  to  the  improvement  of  the 
volume.  But  in  this  age  of  voluminous  biography,  when  every 
dead  author  great  and  small,  on  the  other  side  the  Atlantic,  is 
considered  as  justiy  entitied  to  his  two  bulky  quartos  of  Me- 
moirs, we  presume  that  our  compiler  thought  that  tiie  dignity 
of  an  American  general  could  not  be  satisfied  vrith  a  humble 
duodecimo,  or  even  with  a  meagre  octavo. 

The  events  of  Eaton's  life,  antecedent  and  subsequent  to 
these  adventures,  being  of  no  great  importance  or  interest,  the 
author  has  dispatched  this  part  of  the  business  with  judicious 
brevity. 

His  observations  and  reflections,  though  very  sparingly  in- 
troduced, except  at  the  close  of  the  work,  are  always  sensible, 
appropriate  and  well  expressed;  and  in  selecting  the  materials 

*  Dr.  Johnson. 
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for  his  compilation,  he  has  succeeded  we  think  in  prbdttcmg  i 
volume,  which  though  it  may  not  be  read  with  deep  interest  as  a 
mere  piece  of  biography,  is  neverdieless  well  calculated  to  gratify 
curiosity  and  impart  much  useful  infbrmaticm.  There  are  several 
views  and  descriptions  of  human  nature^  of  national  mamiers, 
local  customs  and  natural  and  artificidt  objects,  du^  we  regret 
the  limits  assigned  to  the  present  article,  do  not  permit  us  to 
extract,  and  we  must  therefore  refer  tiie  curious  reader  to  die 
volume  itself,  which  we  venture  to  say,  will  sSbrd  him  .a  con- 
siderable degree  of  rational  entertainment. 

B. 
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On  the  Present  State  of  Periodical  Criticisnu 
[From  the  Edinburgh  Aomial  Register.] 

It  is  not  without  some  apprehensions  that  we  approach  the 
province  of  Periodical  Criticism,  impeded  as  our  road  must 
be  with  jungles,  thorns,  and  thickets,  and  rendered  dismal  by 
the  gibbeted  reliques  of  unfortunate  authors.  The  dark  and 
mysterious  forest  of  M assilia,  in  whose  gloomy  recesses  human 
sacrifices  were  offered  to  invisible  and  malignant  daemons,  imh 
pressed  hardly  more  horror  upon  the  veterans  of  Cssan 

,  _«_—..««  barbara  ritu 

Sacra  deam,  structz  diris  altaribus  arz; 

Omnis  et  humanis  lustrata  cruoribus  arbor. 

Our  field  of  research,  like  the  sacred  grove  of  Lucan,  is  abo 
subject  to  its  fated  periodical  revolutions,  its  monthly  or  qua- 
terly  almutens,  when  the  master  of  the  sign,  as  astrologers 
said  of  old,  sits  in  full  power  upon  the  cusp. or  entrance  of  the 
planetary  house,  as  Lord  of  the  Ascendant,  and  the  bookseller, 
the  printer,  nay,  the  very  devil  himself,  can  hardly  brook  hj^ 
presence: 

■  Medio  cum  Phxbus,  in  arcc  est, 

Aut  Codum  nox  atra  tenets  pavet  ipse  Sacerdoa 
Accessus,  dominumque  timet  deprendere  loot 

Yet  have  we  not  entered  rashly  or  unadvisedly  upon  out 
dread  adventure,  but  have  availed  ourselves,  like  the  knight 
errants  of  old,  of  such  arms  as  might  best  secure  us  in  an  en-, 
counter  with  the  magicians  of  the  maze  of  Criticism,  and  ia 
some  respects  bring  tfie  contest  nearer  to  equality.  Are  these 
wizards  periodical  in  their  exertions?  We  are  annual.— >Are 
they  numerous  and  confederated?  We  also  are  plural. — Can  they 
shroud  themselves  in  obscurity  by  virtue  of  the  helmet  of  the 
sable  Orcus?  We  have  the  invisible  cap  of  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer.  Nor  shall  we  lack  the  prayers  of  the  oppressed  to  for- 
ward  our  chivalrous  undertaking.  Wherever,  through  the  wide 
realms  of  literature,  there  is  one  who  has  writhed  under  the 
scourge  of  this  invisible  tribunal;  wherever  there  is  a  gentle 
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minstrel  who  bewails  his  broken  harp,  a  fair  maiden  who  weeps 
over  her  mangled  novel,  a  politic  knight  who  bemoans  his  tra- 
vestied lucubrations,  or  a  weary  pilgrim  who  mourns  his 
anathematized  travels,  we  find  a  friend  and  a  beadsman  in  die 
sufferer.  Then  with  good  courage,  and  St.  George  to  speed, 
we  boldly  press  forward  upon  our  purposed  achievement. 

The  early  state  of  periodicalcriticism  is  of  little  consequence 
to  our  present  purpose.  At  first  the  art  pretended  to  afford  lit- 
tle more  than  a  list  of  the  works  of  the  learned  in  the  order  of 
publication,  with  some  brief  and  dry  account  of  the  contents  of 
each,  a  sort  of  catalogue  raisonnSe  in  short,  where  the  boob 
published  within  a  certain  period,  were  arranged  according  to 
order,  with  such  a  view  of  each  as  might  inform  the  book- 
buyer  whether  it  fell  within  the  line  of  his  reading  or  collecting. 
These  earlier  journalists  contented  themselves  with  intimating 
what  the  work  imder  consideration  actually  contained,  without 
pretending  to  point  out  its  errors,  far  less  to  supply  its  omis- 
sions by  their  own  disquisitions.  As  for  satire  and  raiDery,  v 
the  laborious  compilers  of  these  dry  catalogues,  many  of  whom 
actually  expired  under  the  task  they  had  undertaken,  had  neither 
leisure  nor  spirits  for  such  flights  of  imagination.  These  were 
abandoned  to  the  editors  of  newspapers  and  journals,  whence 
flying  shafts  of  satirical  criticism  were  often  discharged  amid 
the  Aunder  of  political  artillery.  It  was  not  from  reviews,  but 
from  Mist's  Journal,  the  Daify  Journal,  the  Gazetteers,  &c., 
that  those  vollies  of  abuse  against  Pope  were  hurled  iFordt^ 
which,  contemptible  as  they  now  appear,  had  but  too  much 
effect  upon  the  poet's  irritabiliu^  It  is  hard  to  guess  what 
would  have  been  the  feelings  of  the  Wasp  of  Twickenham, 
had  he  lived  in  the  present  day,  when  ten  or  twelve  periodical 
works,  devoted  to  criticism  alone,  claim  as  their  proper  subject, 
or  rather  their  natural  prey,  every  new  publication  which  issues 
from  the  press.  But  the  grave  authors  of  the  "  Works  of  the 
Learned,  and  other  early  publications  approaching  to  the 
nature  of  reviews,  could  not  long  preserve  the  neutrality  to 
which  at  first  they  confined  themselves.  It  was  scarcely  to  be 
expected,  that  a  critic  of  competent  judgment  should,  in  giving 
an  account  of  a  new  work,  resist  the  temptation  to  express  die 
information  or  pleasure  he  had  received  from  particular  pas- 
sages, still  less  that  he  could  refrain  from  manifesting  his  own 
superiority,  by  pointing  out  occasional  omissions  or  errors  of 
his  author.  And  thus  reviews  gi-adually  acquired  the  form  and 
character  which  they  now  exhibit,  and  which  is  too  well  known 
to  require  definition.  But  within  the  last  ten  years,  a  very  im- 
portant change  has  taken  place  in  the  mode  of  conducting  them, 
a  change  which,  as  it  has  inexpressibly  increased  their  imp<Jr- 
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tance  and  influence   upon  literature,  claims  for  its  causes  a 
candid  and  critical  attention. 

The  discerning  reader  will  easily  perceive  that  we  allude  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Review;  a  journal  which 
in  its  nature  materially  differs  from  its  predecessors,  and  has 
g^ven  in  many  respects  an  entirely  new  turn  tb  public  taste  and 
to  critical  discussion.  It  becomes  ourdutj'^  to  state  in  what  par- 
ticulars the  ancient  system  was  innovated  upon,  and  where  the 
charm  lies  which  has  enabled  a  journal  of  such  recent  establish- 
ment, not  only  to  take  the  lead,  and  give  the  tone  to  most  of 
its  predecessors,  but  in  a  variety  of  instances  utterly  to  super- 
sede their  authority,  and  reduce  whole  cart-loads  of  criticism 
to  a  melancholy  inactivity  in  the  publisher's  warehouse.  For 
this  purpose,  it  is  nceessary  to  take  a  view  of  the  state  of  tht 
popular  reviews  previous  to  1802. 

The  imperfections  of  these  journals  may  be  traced  to  one 
great  cause.  Each  of  the  leading  English  reviews,  though  ori- 
ginally established  by  men  of  letters,  had  gradually  fallen 
under  the  dominion  of  the  publishing  bookseller.  We  have  no 
wish  to  join  in  the  common  crv  against  this  class  of  tradesmen, 
which  is  chiefly  swelled  by  the  deep-mouthed  discontents  of 
neglected  authors.  On  the  contrary,  we  feel  great  sympathy 
for  their  situation,  and  are  humbly  of  opinion,  that  not  only  the 
authors,  but  even  the  age,  are  very  ready  to  transfer  the  depres- 
sion of  neglected  genius,  and  other  consequences  of  their  own 
egotism  or  stupidity,  to  the  broad  shoulders  of  the  gentlemen 
in  the  Row.  A  bookseller,  to  live  by  his  trade,  must  buy  so  as 
to  sell  with  profit.  If  the  demand  for  any  work,  be  it  ever  so 
ingenious,  is  insufficient  to  pay  for  print  and  paper,  is  it  reason- 
able to  e3q)ect  that  the  tradesman  can  pay  for  the  copy-right? 
The  shameful  fact,  that  the  Paradise  Lost  was  bought  for  ten 
pounds,  throws  infamy  indeed  upon  the  taste  of  the  age,  but 
not  on  the  conduct  of  the  purchaser,  who  did  not  sell  an  edi- 
tion in  eight  years,  and  was  probably  a  loser  by  the  bargain.  In 
short,  a  bookseller,  even  supposing  him  a  judge  of  literature, 
has  it  not  in  his  power  with  common  prudence  to  make  the 
author  of  a  new  work  an  offer  which  may  be  fully  adequate 
even  to  his  own  ideas  of  its  value;  for  the  risk  arising  from 
the  caprice  of  the  public  must  be  covered  by  such  an  insurance 
as  makes  no  small  deduction  from  the  price  of  an  author's 
labour.  But  this  deduction  becomes  much  greater,  and  almost 
intolerable,  if,  which  is  far  more  commonly  the  case,  the  book- 
seller is  obliged  to  provide  some  guarantee  against  the  conse- 
quence, not  only  of  the  public  fickleness,  but  of  his  o\vn  igno- 
rance. Few  of  these  gentlemen  are,  and  fortunately  for  the 
state  of  their  warehouses,  few  even  affect  to  be,  judges  of 
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literary  merit.  They  buy  copy-rights  as  a  blind  man  migW 
purchase  a  lot  of  horses,  at  such  an  average  price,  that  the 
success  of  one  book  may  compensate  the  loss  upon  twenty-  In 
this  point  of  view,  the  accompts  between  the  worshipful  Com- 
pany of  Stationers,  and  the  no  less  worshipful  Society  of  Au- 
thors, come,  upon  a  general  balance  of  the  leger,  nearly  to  a» 
equality,  although,  no  doubt,  the  personal  accompts  with  some 
individuals  may  stand  gieatly  in  favour  of  the  bibliopolists.  We 
are,  therefore,  fully  sensible  how  much  this  trade  is  a  lotten-, 
and  it  is  without  the  least  wish  of  censuring  those  engaged  in 
it,  that  we  point  out  the  divers  inconveniences  attending  ihost 
reviews  which  are  under  mercantile  management. 

A  periodical  publication  has  been  often  said  to  resemble  a 
mail-coach.  It  must  set  out  at  a  particular  day  and  hour,  it 
must  travel  the  road  whether  full  or  empty,  and  whether  it 
conveys  bullion  to  the  bank  of  England,  or  a  sample  of  cheese 
to  a  grocer  in  Thames  street.  In  such  a  case,  the  prudent 
owner  of  the  vehicle  purveys  such  horses  as  are  fittest  for  this 
tegular,  fatiguing,  and,  in  some  points  of  view  derogating  duty. 
He  buys  no  "  fine  framped  steeds,"  that  are  fitted  for  a  chariot 
or  curricle,  nor  yet  brutes  that,  by  their  clumsy  make  and  bulk 
of  bone,  are  qualified  only  to  tug  in  a  drayman^s  cart;  but  he 
labours  to  secure,  of 

**  Spare-fed  prancers  many  a  raw-boned  pair;" 
such  as  have,  perhaps,  seen  their  best  days,  and  acquired  dis- 
cretion to  submit  to  their  necessary  task,  while  they  retain 
vigour  and  animation  sufficient  to  tug  through  it  speedily  and 
hardily.  The  bare-worn  common  of  literature  has  always 
aflForded  but  too  numerous  a  supply  of  authors  who  hold  a 
similar  description;  and  who,  by  misfortune  or  iny)rovidence, 
or  merely  from  having  been  unable  to  force  themselves  for- 
ward to  public  notice,  are  compelled  to  subject  talents  worthy 
of  better  employment,  to  whatever  task  a  bookseller  shall  be 
pleased  to  dictate.  In  London  particularly,  where  the  pursuit 
of  letters  is  a  distinct  profession,  whose  students  cannot  easily 
provide  for  themselves  in  the  more  ordinaiy  walks  of  life,  there 
are,  and  must  be,  many  men  of  learning,  of  mental  vigour, 
even  of  genius,  whose  circumstances  do  not  entitle  them  to 
despise  the  regular  and  fixed  emolument  which  may  be  pro- 
cured by  stated  employment  in  an  established  review.  Amongst 
these,  then,  the  bookseller  might  easily  select  such  as  could  at 
once  labour  at  the  most  reasonable  rate^  and  to  the  best  eflfect; 
while  he  may  be  supposed  also  to  have  possessed  the  authorit}^ 
necessary  to  direct  their  industry  into  those  channels  which 
had  obliquely  the  eflfect  of  advancing  his  own  trade.  It   was, 
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accordingly,  a  thing  so  well  known,  as  to  be  observed  even 
by  the  dullest,  that  from  the  publisher's  name  in  the  imprint 
of  a  n6w  book,  readers  were  enabled  to  calculate,  with  absolute 
certainty,  the  nature  of  the  treatment  it  would  receive  in  the 
corresponding  reviews.  From  this  it  naturally  followed,  that 
the  more  heavy,  or,  to  speak  technically,  the  more  dull  of  sale 
a  work  happened  to  be,  the  more  this  tender  assistance  was 
necessary  on  the  part  of  the  reviewers,  and  the  more  eagerly 
it  was  called  for  by  the  proprietors  of  both  works.  A  man  of 
genius,  and  many  have  been  engaged  in  such  labour,  might 
sometimes  wince  a  little  under  the  burden  which  was  thus 
imposed  upon  him,  since  to  produce  a  panegyric  without  merit 
is  as  difficult  as  to  make  bricks  without  straw.  But  the  strongest 
minds  are  bent  to  circumstances,— even  Johnson  submitted  to 
Cave  the  bookseller,  a  sheaf  of  his  powerful  and  varied  effu- 
sions, with  the  humiliating  acknowledgment  emptorts  sit  eli" 
gtre;  and  it  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  few,  who  have 
resembled  him  in  poverty  and  in  talents,  have  been  more  nice 
and  fastidious  than  Johnson.  It  thus  happened  in  the  general 
case,  that  the  reviewer,  like  a  fee'd  barrister,  sacrificed  his 
own  feelmgs  and  judgment  to  the  interest  of  the  bookseller  his 
employer;  and  it  followed,  almost  of  course,  that,  without 
bending  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  to  so  ungracious  and  un- 
satisfactoiy  labour,  he  was  satisfied  if  he  discharged  it  in  a 
workman-like  manner,  and,  widiout  aiming  at  excellence,  was 
contented  if  he  could  not  be  jusdy  charged  with  ignorance  of 
his  subject,  or  negligence  in  the  mode  of  treating  it.  In  this 
manner,  a  dull  and  stupifying  mediocrity  began  to  be  the  most 
distinguishing  feature  of  the  English  reviews,  even  of  such  as 
were  written  by  men  of  acknowledged  learning  and  admitted 
talents.  Articles  doubtless  occasion^y  appeared  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent description,  where  the  reviewer,  pleased  with  a  theme 
which  corresponded  with  his  own  taste  and  pursuits,  threw  off 
the  labourer,  assumed  the  author,  and  analysed  with  a  kindred 
spirit  the  productions  of  genius  or  the  researches  of  philosophy. 
In  other  cases,  the  gentleman  of  the  trade,  whose  book  was  to 
^>e  reviewed,  sought  out  among  his  own  customers,  or  tlie  lite- 
rary friends  of  the  author,  some  person  whom  he  supposed 
qualified  to  treat  the  subject  well,  and  disposed  to  use  the  work 
favourably.  Such  a  voluntary  assistant,  though  he  might  not 
possess  more  ability  than  the  person  on  )vhom  in  stated  routine 
the  task  would  have  devolved,  took  it  up  nevertheless  with 
the  eagerness  of  novelty;  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  pay- 
ing a  tax  to  friendship,  or  endeavouring  to  throw  a  double 
histre  upon  opinions  which  he  himself  professed,  his  article  was 
likely  to  possess  a  spirit  and  energj'  which  might  raise  it  above 
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the  cold  uniformity  of  those  with  which  it  was  mmgled.  Bot 
exceptions,  arising  from  either  of  these  causes,  were  comps* 
ifatively  of  rare  occurrence,  and,  upon  the  whole,  there  was  a 
visible  tameness  and  disposition  to  lethargy  in  the  English  re- 
views at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  caitury. 

A  spirit  of  indolence  is  usually  accompanied  wiA  a  disposi- 
tion to  mercy,  or  rather  those  whom  it  has  thorou^ily  pos- 
sessed cannot  give  themselves  the  trouble  of  rousing  to  deeds 
of  .severity.  Accordingly  the  calm,  even,  and  indifFi^-ent  style 
of  criticism,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  describe^  was  da- 
tinguished  by  a  lenient  aspect  towards  its  objects.  The  re* 
viewer,  in  the  habit  of  treating  with  complacency  diose  works 
which  belonged  to  his  own  publisher,  was  apt  to  use  the  sane 
general  style  of  civility  towards  others,  although  they  had  not 
the  same  powerful  title  to  protection.  A  certain  deference  wis 
visibly  paid  to  an  author  of  celebrity,  whether  founded  upon 
his  literary  qualities  or  on  the  adventitious  distincdons  of  riak 
and  tide,  and  generally  there  was  a  marked  and  guarded  rcfowft 
both  in  die  strictures  hazarded  and  in  the  mode  €)£  expressiiig 
them.  If  raillery  was  ever  attempted,  there  was  no  horse-plsqr 
in  it,  and  the  only  fault  which  could  be  objected  by  die  reader 
was,  that  the  cridc  was 

Content  to  dwell  in  deceneies  for  ever. 

This  nde  was  not,  indeed,  without  exceptions;  the  mind  of 
a  liberal  and  public-spirited  critic  sometimes  reversed  the  sen- 
tence of  his  employer,  and,  imlike  the  prophet  of  MifUan^ 
anathematized  the  works  on  whichhe  was  summoned  to  bestow 
benedictions.  Neither  was  it  meet  that  the  critical  rod  should 
be  hung  up  in  mere  show,  lest  in  time,  as  it  is  learnedly  argued 
by  the  Duke  of  Vienna,  it  should  become  "  more  mocked  than 
feared."  The  terrors  of  the  office  were,  therefore,  in  some 
measure  maintained  by  the  severity  exercised  upon  the  trum- 
pery novels  and  still-bom  poetry  which  filled  the  monddy 
caddogue,  whose  unknown,  and  perhaps  starving  authors,  fared 
like  the  parish-boys  at  a  charity  school,  who  are  flogged  not 
only  for  their  own  errors,  but  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  die 
master,  who  cares  not  to  use  the  same  freedom  with  the  chil- 
dren of  the  squire.  Sometimes  also  '*  fate  demanded  a  nobler 
head.''  The  work  of  a  rival  bookseller  was  to  be  crushed  even 
in  birth;  a  powerful  literary  patron,  or  perhaps  the  reviewer 
himself,  had  some  private  pique  to  indulge,  and  added  a  hand- 
ful of  slugs  to  the  powder  and  paper  which  formed  the  usual 
contents  of  his  blunderbuss.  Sometimes  political  discussions 
were  introduced,  before  which  deference  and  moderation  are 
uniformly  found  to  disappear.  Or,  in  fine,  the  sage  bibliopi^sl 
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himself  occasionany  opined  that  a  little  severity  (so  it  came 
not  the  way  of  his  own  publications)  might  forward  the  sale 
of  his  review,  and  was  therefore  pleased  to  cry  havoc,  and  let 
slip  the  dogs  of  war.  But  the  operation  of  each  and  all  of  these 
causes  was  insufficient  to  counteract  the  tendency  of  this  specie^ 
of  criticism  to  stagnate  in  a  course  of  dull  and  flat  and  luke- 
warm courtesy.  Something  of  the  habitual  civility  and  profes- 
sional deference  of  the  tradesman  seemed  to  qualify  the  labours 
of  those  who  wrote  under  his  direction;  and  the  critics  them- 
selves, accessible  (not,  we  believe,  in  almost  any  case,  to  pecu- 
niary interposition,  but)  to  applications  for  favour  in  divers 
modes,  which  they  foimd  it  difficult  to  resist,  and  mixing,  too,  in 
the  intercourse  of  private  life  with  many  of  those  who  horded 
the  subjects  of  their  criticism,  were  seldom  disposed  to  exer- 
cise their  office  in  its  full,  or  even  in  its  necessary  rigour. 
These  were  days  of  halcyon  quietness  for  authors,  especially 
for  that  numerous  class,  who,  contented  to  venture  their  whole 
literary  credit  on  one  dull  work  written  upon  as  dull  a  subject, 
look  forward  less  to  rapid  sale  and  popular  applause  than  to  a 
favourable  criticism  from  the  reviewers,  and  a  word  or  two  of 
snug,  quiet,  honied  assent  from  a  few  private  friends.  The 
public  indeed  began  to  murmur  that 

Lost  was  the  critic's  sense,  nor  could  be  found 
While  one  dull  formal  unison  went  round. 

But  the  venerable  and  well-wigged  authors  of  sermons  and 
essays,  and  mawkish  poems  and  stupid  parish  histories,  bore 
each  triumphantly  his  ponderous  load  into  the  mart  of  litera- 
ture, expanded  it  upon  the  stall  of  his  bookseller,  sate  brooding 
over  it  till  evening  closed,  and  then  retired  with  the  consolation,^ 
that,  if  his  wares  had  not  met  a  purchaser,  they  had  at  least 
been  declared  saleable,  and  received  the  stamp  of  currency 
from  the  official  inspectors  of  literary  merchandize.  From 
these  soothing  dreams,  authors,  booksellers,  and  critics  were 
soon  to  be  roused  by  a  rattling  peal  of  thunder;  and  it  now 
becomes  our  task  to  show  how  a  conspiracy  of  beardless  boys 
iraiovated  the  venerable  laws  of  this  lenient  republic  of  litera- 
ture, scourged  the  booksellers  out  of  her  senate-house,  overset 
the  tottering  thrones  of  the  idols  whom  they  had  set  up,  awaken- 
ed the  hundred-necked  snake  of  criticism,  and  curdled  the 
whole  ocean  of  milk  and  water,  in  which,  like  the  serpentine 
supporter  of  Vistnou^  he  had  wreathed  and  wallowed  in  un- 
wieldly  sloth  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Then,  too,  amid  this 
dire  combustion,  like  true  revolutionists,  they  erected  them- 
ttlves  into  a  committee  of  public  safety,  whose  decrees  were 
Written  in  blood,  and  executed  without  mercy. 
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As  in  many  other  great  revolutions,  the  causes  which  gave 
rise  to  this  change  of  system  were  slight  and  fortuitous.  A  few 
young  men,  who  had  just  concluded  their  studies  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  and  were  united  together  by  a  similarity 
of  talents  and  pursuits,  conceived  a  project  (designed,  we 
believe,  to  be  temporary,)  to  rescue  this  province  of  literature 
from  the  state  of  degradation  into  which  it  had  gradually  sunk, 
and  to  give  to  the  world  what  for  many  years  it  had  not  seen— 
a  fair,  but,  at  the  same  time,  a  bold  and  impartial  review  of 
such  works  as  appeared  to  merit  publiqattention.  The  scheme  of 
publication,  although  deeply  laid,  contained  some  staggering 
preliminaries.  The  associated  critics,  while  they  asserted  the 
most  uncontrolled  freedom  from  the  influence  of  their  pub- 
lisher, stipulated,  it  is  well  kno^vn,  a  subsidy  at  more  tfaaa 
treble  the  rate  allowed  to  the  best  as  well  as  supplest  mercena- 
ries which  London  could  afford.  The  mention  of  this  circimi- 
stance,  though  it  may  seetn  to  savour  of  minute  inquiry,  is  ia 
truth  neither  trivial  nor  petulant.  Young  men  just  entering  upon 
life,  especially  if  they  belong  to  Scotland,  are  seldom  in  a  situa- 
tion to  afford  their  time  gratis,  or,  if  in  such  a  situation,  arc 
still  more  seldom  disposed  to  bestow  their  leisure  hours  is 
labour  of  any  kind.  Besides,  every  one  knows  the  inadequate 
recompefice  usually  made  to  a  Scottish  barrister,  during  the 
early  years  of  his  practice,  and  it  was  probably  not  injudiciously 
conceived,  that  a  more  ample  guerdon  might  seduce  some  of 
that  well-educated  and  peculiarly  acute  class  of  young  men  to 
lend  their  aid  to  the  new  undertaking,  which  was  carefullT 
cleared  of  every  thing  resembling  mercenary  drudgery,  while 
the  honorarium  it  held  forth  made  the  ordinary  professional 
emoluments  kick  the  beam.  In  one  respect  that  mercantile  part 
of  the  matter  was  managed  with  equal  delicacy  and  prudence. 
No  distinction  was  permitted  between  the  Dilletanti  ^vriter,  and 
one  whose  circumstances  might  render  copy-money  necessary 
or  acceptable.  If  Czar  Peter  laboured  in  the  trenches,  he  drew 
his  pay  as  a  common  soldier;  and  thus  the  degrading  distinction 
was  excluded  between  those  whose  fortune  or  generosity  in- 
clined them  to  labour  for  nought,  and  the  less  fortunate  scholar, 
to  whom  reward  was  in  some  degree  an  object;  the  pride  of 
the  latter  remained  unwounded,  and,  mingled  as  he  was  among 
many  critics  of  wealth  and  rank,  it  remained  a  secret  knovm  to 
none  but  himself,  whether  he  was  actuated  by  any  additional 
motives  besides  the  desire  of  literary  distinction.  The  report, 
too,  of  this  uncommon  premium  gave  a  sort  of  eclat  to  the 
undertaking,  and  showed  that  the  associated  critics  claimed  a 
merit  and  consequence  beyond  the  ordinary  class  of  review- 
ers; that  their  band,  like  the  confederates  of  GadshilU  werr 
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^  no  foodand^rakers^  no  long-staff  sixpenny  strikers,  but  nobi* 
Kty  and  tranquillity,  burgomasters  and  great  oneyers."  In  short, 
this  subordinate  circumstance  (for  it  must  be  supposed  that  we 
hold  it  highly  subordinate  to  the  principle  causes  of  succes3)  gave 
the  undertaking  at  its  outset  an  appearance  of  seriousness,  for 
which,  considering  the  youth  of  those  upon  whom  the  execu- 
tion was  to  rest,  they  might  otherwise  hardly  have  gained  the- 
necessary  credit. 

In  another  circumstance,  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers  judici* 
ously  took  a  difference  from  their  brethren  of  England.  Their 
criticism  was  professedly  limited  to  works  which,  in  one  shape 
or  other,  deserved  the  public  attention;  and,  that  ample  time 
might  be  allowed  for  selecting  such  subjects,  their  term  of 
publication  was  made  quarterly  instead  of  monthly.  At  the  same 
time,  and  as  a  part  of  the  same  arrangement,  it  was  announ- 
ced to  the  public,  that  it  was  the  object  of  this  new  publication 
to  be  distinguished  rather  by  the  selection  than  for  the  number 
of  its  articles;  that  the  editors  did  not  assume  any  merit  for 
conveying  priority  of  literary  intelligence,  and  therefore  left 
such  a  space  of  time  betwixt  their  periods  of  publication  as 
might  avail  for  mature  consideration  of  the  works  fit  to  be 
reviewed,  as  well  as  of  the  judgment  to  be  passed  upon  them. 
It  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  delib^te  mode  of  proceedinjf 
at  once  added  to  the  real  merit  of  the  review,  and  grcadjr 
raised  its  character  with  the  public.  The  reviews  had  been 
hitherto  published  monthly,  and  it  was  a  necessaty  consequence^ 
that  those  numbers  which  appeared  in  what  is  called  the  publish- 
ing season,  which  lasts  from  the  end  of  November  till  after  the 
King^s  biith-day,  were  overwhelmed  with  important  discussions 
-which  the  critics  had  neither  time  maturely  to  consider,  nor  room 
to  treat  at  length.  Hence  we  have  frequently  seen  the  reviewer 
under  the  inconvenient  but  unavoidable  necessity  of  continuing 
a  single  article  of  importance  from  one  number  of  his  review 
to  another,  by  which  division  his  argument  sustained  deep  and 
material  injustice.  It  was  a  yet  more  serious  inconvenience  to 
the  editor,  that  he  was  obliged  to  bolster  out  his  summer  num- 
bers widi  an  extra  proportion  of  those  insignificant  and  still-bom 
productions  which  never  for  an  instant  either  did  attract,  or 
ought  to  have  attracted,  the  attention  of  the  public.  But  at  all 
times  their  plan  admitted  too  much  of  this  trumpery.  The 
monthly  catalogue,  where,  as  in  the  cauldron  of  Acheron,  all 
mingles  that  mingle  may,  while  it  occupied  a  degree  of  room 
widely  disproportional  to  its  no  importance,  had,  in  a  secondary 
point  of  view,  an  effect  disadvantageous  to  the  character  of  the 
reviews,  and  those  by  whom  they  were  written.  We  have  already 
stated  our  belief  that  the  booksellers  principally  interested  ha 
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the  success  of  these  works,  took  care  for  their  own  sakes  to 
procure  respectable  assistance  for  what  are  called  die  lead- 
ing articles.  But  what  man  of  talent  would  be  bribed  to  the 
analyzing  and  reporting  this  dunghill  of  shreds  and  patokes, 
this  **  mass  of  all  things  base,"  or  write  these  paltry  and  brief 
notices,  which  were  strung  together,  and  appended  to  the  more 
dignified  articles,  like  the  shreds  of  paper  which  form  die  tail 
of  a  boy's  kite?  Or,  if  such  a  critic  were  willing  to  stoop  to  the 
task  of  a  scavenger,  and  was  condescending  enough  to  sift 
this  heap  of  cinders,  could  a  bookseller  be  expected,  upoQ 
mercantile  principles,  to  compensate  his  labours  according  to 
the  writer's  merit  and  not  to  their  worth?  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  these  departments  in  many  cases  slipped  into  die 
hands  of  a  low  description  of  hackney  scribblers,  whose  very 
names  tended  to  throw  disrespect  upon  the  employment  of  re- 
viewers, and  who  may  be  supposed  little  scrupulous  as  to  die 
indirect  modes  by  which  they  mended  the  pittance  allotted 
them.  As,  therefore,  in  this  subordinate  department,  die  par- 
tiality of  private  friendship,  and  the  rancour  of  personal  ma- 
lignity, could  be  summoned  into  activity,  unsuspected  and  un- 
detected, it  seems  farther  probable,  that,  if  there  were  any  real 
grounds  for  actual  corruption  and  bribery,  to  which  we  believe 
the  superior  class  of  ^viewers  were  strangers,  they  mig^ 
perhaps  occur  in  this  ill-scoured  sink,  this  lowest  dungeon  of 
critical  publication.  In  disclaiming,  therefore,  any  intendoa  of 
reviewing  what  was  naturally  destined  to  obscurity,  the  Edin- 
burgh critics  at  once  cleared  their  hands  of  a  huge,  ill-arranged, 
and  most  uninteresting  class  of  subjects,  and  relieved  themselves 
from  the  necessityof  associating  in  their  labours  those  discredit- 
able compeers,  upon  whom  the  task  of  considering  it  xmjst 
necessarily  have  devolved.  They  did  more— by  this  arrange- 
ment, they  pledged  themselves  to  the  reader,  that  they  would 
exercise  no  absolute  and  peremptory  ^«^  of  acquittal  or  condem- 
nation without  treating  the  subject  at  some  length,  and  giving  die 
grounds  of  their  sentence,  so  that,  if  just,  they  might  be  assented 
lo,  if  ill-founded,  they  might  be  opposed  and  confuted.  Thus 
every  thing  iii  their  plan  bespoke  the  purpose  of  men  capable 
and  confident  in  their  powers,  bending  themselves  gravely  to  a 
purpose  from  which  they  had  studiously  excluded  all  that  was 
trifling,  vulgar,  or  insignificant. 

The  associated  critics  having  thus  provided  for  the  expenses 
of  their  campaign,  calculated  the  duration  of  their  marches,  and 
^estimated  the  importance  of  their  proposed  achievements,  the 
Edinburgh  Review  appeared  in  October,  1802.  A  circumstance 
is  said  to  have  occurred  in  the  very  outset,  unimportant  in 
itsflf,  but  tending  strongly  to  show  the  necessity  that  some 
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review  should  exist  altogether  free  from  bookselling  influencei 
as  well  as  to  evince  the  strong  opinion  of  the  right  of  manage- 
ment which  the  trade  retained  as  to  all  such  works.  A  very 
respectable  bookseller,  selected  as  the  London  publisher,  took 
upon  him  to  decline  or  delay  publishing  the  first  number  of  the 
Heview,  alleging  (it  is  said)  very  frankly,  the  detriment  it  was 
likely  to  occasion  to  the  sale  of  a  certain  expensive  work  in 
which  he  was  concerned,  and  which  the  Northern  Aristarch^ 
had  treated  with  slender  ceremony.  The  future  services  of  this 
gentleman  were  of  course  declined,  and  it  was  made  sufficiently 
manifest  that  the  publishers  were  to  derive  no  other  advantage 
from  this  work  than  the  direct  emoluments  which  the  ssile 
might  produce  to  them. 

The  first  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  asserted  the 
character  which  it  has  in  most  respects  maintained  to  this  day. 
The  style  was  bold,  caustic,  decided,  and  intolerant.  To  mark 
as  far  as  possible  the  new  principles  of  their  criticism,  the  ad- 
venturers hung  out  the  bloody  flag  in  their  title-page,  and  by 
the  appropriate  motto  {yudex  damnatur  si  nocens  absohitur) 
intimated  their  intention  to  discard  the  courteous  niles  ana 
indulgent  civility,  under  the  restraint  of  which  their  contempo- 
raries had  been  hitherto  content  to  wage  their  drowsy  warfare* 
It  was  a  sort  of  imprecation  on  themselves  and  their  infan^ 
publication,  if  they  withheld  their  arm  from  batde  for  pitj', 
need,  or  respect  of  perspns. 

'*  Such  and  such  evil  God  on  Guyon  reare* 

And  worse  and  worse,  younfr  orphan,  be  thy  paine^ 

If  I  or  thou  due  vengeance  do  forbeare.'*— 

Most  readers  naust  remember  the  hubbub  occasioned  by  the 
first  issuing  forth  of  this  unruly  northern  whirlwind.  The  con- 
fusion is  before  our  eyes  and  in  our  ears,  as  if  it  happened  bi^t 
yesterday.  A  hail-storm,  or  rather  the  alarm  of  a  mad-dog  in 
Kensington  Gardens,  about  four  o^clock  on  a  fine  Sunday,  is 
the  best  emblem  we  can  propose  to  those  who  did  not  witness 
the  universal  consternation  of  the  book-writing  and  book-sell- 
ing world.  The  Edinburgh  critics  meanwhile,  like  their  coun- 
tryman Lismahago  in  a  similar  situation,  beheld,  with  a  Sar- 
donic grin,  the  confusion  they  had  occasioned,  and  proceeded 
to  fire  their  second  barrel  among  the  astonished  multitude, 
regardless  alike  of  the  piteous  state  of  those  who  fell  into  the 
ditch  in  attempting  to  scramble  out  of  gunshot,  or  supplicated 
mercy  on  their  knees,  and  of  the  threats  of  the  hardier  few 
who  gathered  stones  and  mud,  or  waved  canes  and  umbrellas, 
to  repel  their  assaults.  "  Remarks,"  "  Observations,'*  "  Defen- 
ces,'*  *'  Vindications,"  came  fi^rth  without  end;  nor  were  there 
wanting  those  who  endeavoured  to  retort  the  ^iiyuries  they  ^r 
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their  friends  had  received  in  the  scuffle,  by  circukiting  pieces 
of  personal  abuse  and  scurrility  against  the  supposed  authors 
of  the  fray.  But  the  public,  after  viewing  so  new  a  scene  for 
some  time  with  amazement,  began  to  learn  that  an  insulted 
author  is  an  animal  not  better  furnished  for  defence  than  the 

Soor  sloth,  which  can  only  annoy  its  hunter  by  its  plaintive  and 
iscordant  screams.  A  writer  who  complains  of  the  severity  or 
even  the  rudeness  of  criticism,  is  like  one  who  should  tell  of 
the  inhumanit)'^  with  which  his  adversary  kicked  or  cudgelled 
him;  for  the  disgraceful  nature  of  the  injury  attracts  more 
scorn  than  his  sufferings  can  inspire  pit}% 

Wc  do  not,  however,  know  whether  the  pococurante  dispo- 
sition of  the  master  critic,  although  a  quality  as  remarkable  as 
any  by  which  he  is  distinguished,  could  have  actually  borne  him 
through  in  his  undeviating  course  of  severity  in  despite  of  fear 
and  favour,  had  he  not  resided  at  a  distance  from  tfce  capital  in 
which  his  review  had  excited  this  ferment.  Lampoons,  libels, 
and  all  that  pop-gun  ti*ain  of  scandal's  artillery,  may  annoy  the 
tnost  stokal  and  indifferent  philosopher,  if  he  be  placed  within 
the  actual  range  of  their  explosion,  and  view  them  primed  and 
levelled  against  him  from  ever\  bookseller's  window;  but  these 
paper  pellets,  which  may  have  some  little  teazing  effect  when 
discharged  across  a  street  in  town,  lose  their  force  entirely  in 
the  space  between  London  and  Edinburgh.  A  single  copy  or 
two  may  reach  our  northern  metropolis^  perhaps  by  the  medium 
of  some  *Manm'd  good  natured  friend;"  but,  as  they  never 
get  into  general  circulation,  or  become  subjects  of  discussion 
m  society,  a  man  must  be  very  irritable  indeed  who  can  disturb 
himself  at  the  mere  knowledge  of  their  existence.  Had  Pope 
lived  two  hundred  miles  from  London,  he  would  probably 
never  have  heard  of  the  puny  attacks  which  called  down  ven- 
geance in  the  Dunciad;  and  we,  cannot  help  taking  notice,  that 
the  only  personal  assault  which  the  editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  ever  gave  himself  the  trouble  to  answer,  was  written 
and  published  in  Edinburgh. 

The  same  accidental  distance  from  London  probably  fortified 
the  Edinburgh  critics  in  adherence  to  their  general  plan  of  an 
impartiality  bordering  on  rigour.  They  were  separated  from 
the  great  body  of  English  authors,  and  a  gulf  as  it  were, 
placed  between  them,  so  that,  while  their  works  were  under 
consideration,  no  personal  image  of  the  writer  could  excite 
either  favour  or  commiseration  in  the  mind  of  the  critic.  Thev 
escaped  also  the  manifold  ties  that  warp  almost  insensibly  round 
one  who  is  fond  of  literary  society,  and  which  wind  hira  into 
partiality  which  it  is  difficult  to  discard,  and  expose  him  to 
solicitations  which  it  is  impossible  toparr}%  Edinburgh,  indeed,   • 
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^t  may  be  said,  has  a  literary'  society  of  its  own,  the  members 
of  which  frequently  subject  themselves  by  publication  to  the 
censure  of  periodical  criticism.  But,  in  the  first  place,  the 
literati  of  Edinburgh  are  gener^ly  engaged  in  other  pursuits  in 
life,  and  are  not,  we  have  obser\'ed,  apt  to  feel  sore  under  the 
lash  of  criticism,  as  probably  more  indifferent  to  literary  fame 
than  their  brethren  of  the  south,  who  frequently  make  that  and 
the  emoluments  which  accompany  it,  the  prime  object  of  life. 
The  critic  may  therefore  exercise  his  faculty  even  on  those 
with  whom  he  lives  and  converses,  we  do  not  say  with  secu- 
rity, but  at  least  with  little  fear  of  converting  a  friend  inta  an 
enemy.  But,  secondly,  if  the  ties  of  private  friendship  some* 
times  occasion  a  tendency  to  partialit}^,  of  which  we  cannot 
deny  there  may  be  found  traces  even  in  die  Edinburgh  Review, 
the  narrowness  of  the  sphere  in  which  such  temptations  occur 
necessarily  renders  their  influence  rare  and  occasional.  Lastly, 
we  must  observe  to  the  honour  of  the  literary  society  oV  Edin- 
burgh, that  if  there  exist  any  causes  why  a  critic  who  is  their 
fellow-citizen  and  daily  companion  should  delight  to  honour 
them  more  than  perhaps  they  merit,  there  is  little  room  for  that 
darker  motive  of  partialitj^  which  arises  from  the  feuds,  fac- 
tions, and  heart-burnings  in  which  he  might  be  elsewhere  in- 
volved. There  is,  indeed,  a  difference  between  two  classes  of 
our  philosophers,  which  we  (to  use  Sosia's  expression)  shall 
leave  to  the  **  other  we,*'  our  physical  associates  to  make  plain, 
and  which,  if  we  (meaning  we  ourselves)  righdy  comprehend 
the  matter,  resolves  into  a  dispute  whether  the  iJrorld  at  the 
creation  was  roasted  or  boiled  into  its  present  form*  But  we  do 
not  find  our  Neptunists  and  Vulcaiusts  inclined  to  draw  dag- 
gers on  this  question;  (at  which  we  are  rather  surprised,  con- 
sidering.that  it  seems  incapable  of  proof,  and  is  of  very  small 
consequence,)  on  the  contrary,  •they  discuss  their  roast  and 
boiled  together  in  a  very  sociable  manner.  As  for  our  literarj- 
class,  it  is  well  known  that  our  Celt  sits  down  with  our  Goth, 
our  war  poet  with  our  peace  poet,  our  Marian  with  our  Eliza- 
bethan, and  all  with  our  critic;  so,  until  the  lion  lie  down  with 
the  kid,  and  the  child  plav  upon  the  hole  of  the  asp,  we  can 
hardly  expect  a  more  edifying  accordance  of  opposite  natures. 
Perhaps  niis  may  be  owing  to  the  narrow  circle  in  which  these 
gentlemen  move;  perhaps  to  the  predominance  of  barristers 
among  their  number,— a  class  of  prudent  persons,  who  account 
aD  angry  debate  too  valuable  to  be  thrown  away  in  gratuitous 
controversy^  and  keep  it  carefully  corked  up  in  guinea  and  two 
guinea  bottles,  for  the  use  of  those  who  may  chance  to  need 
'It  at  the  bar.  But  whether  the  ludicrous  cause  we  have  assigned, 
4r  one  more  honourable  to  tfiose  who  are  by  profession  in  the 
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daily  habit  of  maintwiing  controversy  wttih  temper,  and  eiidii- 
ring  OHitradiction  without  animosi^,  gives  stability  to  the 
amicable  and  pacific  state  of  our  little  literary  republic,  the  fact 
is  certain,  that  the  critics  who  are  members  of  it  can  draw  from 
thence  no  food  to  stimulate  malevolence,  though  it  is  possible 
they  may  find  some  motives  for  indulgence  or  partial  prrf^^- 
ence«  And  these  secondary  causes  had  doubtless  their  effect  ia 
establishing  the  character  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  since  can- 
dour, like  other  virtues,  is  most  easily  adhered  towhere  there 
are  the  fewest  temptations  to  disobey  its  dictates. 

All  these,  however,  were  but  accidental  advantages,  which 
could  only  further  this  undertaking  in  proporticm  to  the  iiit^- 
nal  vigour  and  stamina  with  which  it  was  supported.  The  aim 
was  judiciously  taken,  but  it  remained  to  prove  the  elastic!^ 
of  the  bow  and  the  nerves  of  the  archer.  And,  after  laying  due 
weight  upon  the  particulars  we  have  enumerated,  as  contribu- 
ting to  die  success  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  the  talents  of  the  editor  and  his  associates  would 
have  been  of  themselves  su£Bcient  to  force  the  work  into  pub- 
lic notice  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circumstances.  The 
tone  of  the  editor's  mind  necessarily  pervaded  and  regulated 
the  principal  articles.  It  was  bold,  uncompromising,  and  intcde- 
rant,  fraught  deeply  with  various  science,  yet  still  more  re- 
markable for  orompt  arrangement  of  the  knowledge  he  possess- 
ed; distinguished  for  the  clear,  summary,  and  perspicuous  state- 
ment of  argument  or  theory,  but  unequalled  for  die  ready  and 
acute  felicity  of  brilliant  illustration.  With  these  hig^  gira  was 
combined  a  fluent  eloquence  upon  almost  any  ^en  topic,  die 
coruscations  of  a  lively  wit,  and  the  power  of  pungent  sarcasm 
and  unmerciful  irony.  The  possessor  of  such  talents  coukL 
hardly  be  ignorant  of  the  superiority  which  they  afforded  him 
over  all  whom  he  met  in  the,  ordinary  walks  of  life,  and  over 
most  of  those  whom  he  conversed  witii  through  the  medium  of 
their  literary  essays.  And  perhaps  this  sense  of  his  own  uncom- 
mon powers  has  given  rise  to  the  most  striking  feature  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  an  indifference,  namely,  to  me  work  treatei 
of,  and  a  tone  of  superiority,  both  over  the  book  and  the  wri- 
ter, often  just,  but  sometimes  offensive  to  the  reader,  and 
always  irritating  to  the  author.  It  is  scarce  necessary  to  observe, 
that  the  despotic  exercise  of  authority,  though  it  may  subdue, 
seldom  can  reform;  and,  considering  the  cause  of  literature  as 
alone  in  question,  a  tone  of  haughty  and  uniform  superiority 
on  the  part  of  the  critic  is  sure  to  harden  the  audior  in  tlie 
offences  charged  against  him.  The  latter  is  of  a  class  not 
famous  in  any  case  for  pliability  or  meekness;  he  is  probab^ 
conscious  that,  whatever  his  general  inferiority  juajr  be,.& 
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must  have  bestowed  more  thought  and  research  upon  the  im- 
mediate subject  of  his  work  than  the  reviewer  by  whom  his 
labours  are  vifipended)  and  his  wounded  pride  finds  a  reason- 
aide  pretext  for  resisting  counsels,  which,  however  just  and 
useful,  have  been ,  conveyed  with  supercilious  contempt  or 
acrimonious  censure.  By  adopting  this  tone  of  general  severity, 
therefore,  the  real  advantage  which  literature  n^ht  have  de-* 
rived  from  the  Review  was  greatly  diminished.  Tnere  is  pru- 
dence in  the  maxim  which  recommends  us  to  glean  knowledge 
even  from  an  enemy;  but  few  are  able  to  practise  so  humiliating  a* 
lesson,  or  to  derive  the  same  profit  from  contumely  and  reproach, 
which  they  might  have  been  disposed  to  deduce  from  h'iendly 
advice  and  gentle- reproof.  It  will  be  readily  admitted,  that  we 
only  object  to  the  indiscriminating  use  of  severity.  We  have 
already  stated  our  sense  of  the  degraded  state  of  lethargy  into 
which  the  critical  art  had  fallen  for  want  of  a  litde  animated 
and  independent  satire,  and  we  can  have  no  wish  that  those 
days  of  gentle  dulness  should  return,  when  alt  the  disquisitions 
of  criticism,  like  the  messes  of  the  Romans,  were  sweetened 
with  honey  and  oil.  In  die  name  of  public  justice,  let  conceit 
be  flogged  and  pickled,  immorality  ducked  and  pilloried,  and 
fdly  brayed  in  a  mortar.  It  is  when  works  conveying,  perhaps 
useful,  nay  important  information,  are  ridiculed  for  the  want 
of  graces  which  were  not  necessary  to  their  matter— it  is  where 
writers  of  talent  may  have  erred  in  the  application  of  their 
powers— -it  is  where  early  genius,  in  a  premature  attempt  at 
distinction,  may  have  fallen  short  of  the  mark  at  which  it 
aimed,  that  we  would  recommend  to  a  critic  who  shares  that 
tnfbrmation,  talent,  and  genius,  to  suspend  the  lash  of  ridicule, 
and  to  essay  the  effects  of  a  friendly  and  warning  voice.  It 
would  have  the  appearance  of  cant,  were  we  to  expatiate  on 
the  pain  which  a  contrary  tone  inflicts  upon  the^  sufferer;  nor 
can  we  expect  that  such  an  argument  should  influence  a  pro- 
fe8siGa:ial  critic  to  whose  occupation  such  infliction  is  indispen- 
sable. But  in  the  Memoirs  of  die  late  amiable  and  ingenious 
Kirke  White,  we  find  a  scene  of  which  no  good  man  would 
willingly  hazard  a  repetition,  whether  for  the  sake  of  exhibit- 
ing his  wit,  or  of  extending  his  reputation.  To  crush  the  spirit 
and  annihilate  the  hopes  (as  far  as  the  reviewer  was  able)  of 
such  a  young  man,  was  not  merely  harsh  and  unjust  cruelty  to 
the  individual,  it  was  defrauding  the  public  of  dl  they  had  to 
expect  from  awakening  talent,  and  smothering  the  fire  of  geniu§ 
ere  it  had  struggled  through  the  damps  of  timidity  and  modesty. 
There  is  at  least  the  same  cause  for  forbearance  and  modera- 
tion, where  information  really  usefhl  in  itself  is  communicated 
•hy  a  person  perhaps  not  well  fitted  by  taste  or  education  tm 
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come  before  the  public  as  an  author.  In  such  a  case«  a  cridc  is 
bound  by  his  du^  to  the  public,  rather  to  consider  the  merit 
and  value  of  the  work,  than  the  talents  or  manner  of  the  au;- 
thon  The  latter  is  often  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  ridicule;  for 
the  creeping  style  of  the  lsdx>rious  antiquaiy,  the  egotbtical  ver* 
biage  of  the  traveller,  the  stately  and  self-important  dogniatisin 
of  me  experimental  philosopher,  may  be  easily  rendered  ridicu* 
lous,  while  the  value  of  their  discoveries  remains  unimpeached* 
9ut  the  boy  in  the  apologue  could  not  have  justified  his  im- 
prudence in  cutting  off  the  supply  of  the  golden  eggs  by 
pleading  that  it  was  a  goose  which  produced  them;  and,  as 
every  one  who  reads  must  be  conscious  that  our  most  valuable 
information  has  not  always  been  obtained  by  men  the  best  fitted 
to  put  it  into  an  elegant  shape,  a.disceming  critic  ought  rather 
in  such  cases  to  consider  the  intention  and  effect  of  the  informa- 
tion conveyed,  than  amuse  himself  and  his  readers  by  bantering 
the  shape  and  fashion  of  the  vehicle  which  brings  it  before  his 
tribunal. 

It  remains  we  should  notice  the  effect  of  this  tone  of  dogma- 
tical superiority  in  the  reviewer,  when  it  is  assumed  towards 
authors  of  some  name  and  an  ascertsuned  rank  in  the  literary 
world;  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  is  in  such  a  case  that  we  con- 
sider the  critic  as  most  justified  in  assuming  an  independent 
.  at  least,  if  not  a  lofty  tone  of  censure.  Too  much  deference  to 
merit  generally  admitted,  too  much  delicacy  in  pointing  out 
the  errors  of  an  author  of  acknowledged  rank,  would  in  fact  be 
a  cowardly  dereliction  of  his  own  critical  authority,  and  an 
admission  that  he  had  cited  to  his  bar  one  who  should  have 
sate  upon  his  bench.  It  is,  therefore,  in  such  instances  that  a 
moderate  and  manly,  nay  somewhat  a  peremptory  assertion  of 
the  dignity  of  his  craft  becomes  a  reviewer  well,  if  it  be  sup- 
ported with  the  skill  and  knowledge  necessary  to  render  it 
more  than  an  empty  assertion.  And  we  are  reconciled  to  a 
certain  severity  of  criticism  in  such  a  case  for  two  reasons;  bodi 
because  it  is  ten  to  one  that  such  an  author  will  peruse  the 
article  respecting  him  either  with  good-humoured  convictioQ, 
or  with  contemptuous  indifference;  and,  secondly,  because  there 
is  groimd  for  a  fair  and  manly  contest  between  the  assailant 
and  the  party  assailed,  and  not  unattended  with  risk  to  the  re- 
viewer himself,  since  he  cannot  fall  into  the  error  of  over-loading 
his  critical  artillery  without  somewhat  endangering  his  reputa- J 
tion  by  the  recoil.  Yet  even  in  this  struggle, "  where  Greekl 
meets  Greek,"  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  are  apt  to  forget^  thad 
fair  and  generous  opposition  of  sentiment  ought  to  be  like  opam 
war  bet^veen  civilized  powers,  undebased  by  the  use  of  undue 
advantages  and  poisoned  weapons.  Above  ail,  the  critic  shouk 
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Vemember,  that  the  form  of  the  fight  gives  him  the  right  of 
attack,— an  advantage  to  be  used  with  courtesy,  not  with  atro* 
city.  The  author,  by  the  very  act  of  publication,  gives,  as  it 
were,  his  cheek  to  the  smiter;  he  must,  like  the  Duke  of  Austria 
in  the  old  romance,  who  undertook  to  receive  a  buffet  from 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  "  stand  forth,  and  hold  his  head  fair  as 
a  true  man.'*  We  think  this  advantage  ought  not  to  be  abused 
on  the  reviewer's  part;  that  the  combat  ought  to  be  maintained 
according  to  the  laws  of  courteous  chivalry;  and  our  litera- 
ture, if  possible,  preserved  from  disgraceful  wrangling  between 
the  professors  and  the  judges  of  literature,  and  from  me  revival 
of  such  controversies  as  disgraced  learning  in  the  days  of  Sciop- 
pius  and  Scaliger* 

Another  leading  innovation,  introduced  by  the  example  of 
the  Edinburgh  Review  into  the  art  of  periodical  criticism,  is 
perhaps  strictly  connected  with,  and  derived  from,  the  tone 
of  superiority  assumed  by  these  critics  over  the  subjects  of 
their  lucubrations.  It  is  the  right  which  they  assume  of  at  any- 
time deserting  the  work  which  gives  the  title  to  their  article, 
and,  without  further  reference  to  it  than  a  few  lines  of  general 
vituperation,  proceeding  to  canvass  the  subject  matter  accord- 
ing to  their  own  views.  Former  reviewers  accounted  it  their 
principal  and  indispensable  duty  to  give  an  account  of  the  work 
upon  their  table,  and  conveyed  all  their  own  remarks  in  such  jbl 
form  as  might  bear  upon  and  be  applicable  to  their  immediate 
text-book.  But  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  have  often  flung  it 
aside,  as  an  extemporaneous  preacher  shuts  the  Bible  after  he 
has  read  his  text;  and  it  is  well  if,  on  such  occasions,  they 
have  again  adverted  to  it  during  the  whole  of  the  article.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  this  mode  of  considering  a  subject,  in  a 
general  point  of  view,  gives  scope  to  the  genius  of  tne  critic, 
and  an  ample  opportunity  for  the  display  of  his  own  knowledge; 
nor  are  we  inclined  to  join  the  cry  of  the  neglected  and  discon- 
tented authors,  who  complain  that  the  edifice  of  the  critic  is 
often  run  up  with  bricks  surreptitiously  abstracted  from  their 
avm  contemned  Babel.  On  the  contrary,  the  Edinburgh  Mis- 
cellany must  be  admitted  to  contain  many  original  and  luminous 
essays  upon  subjects  the  most  generally  interesting,  written  ia 
a  style  alternately  powerful  and  lively,  and  forming  a  species 
of  composition  which,  if  it  cannot  be  properly  termed  a  review 
of  any  work,  is  often  much  better  worth  reading  than  if  it  were. 
It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  the  example  of  this  leading  publica- 
tion has  induced  those  of  minor  fame  to  neglect  the  natural 
and  usual  discharge  of  their  functions,  in  order  to  wander  into 
disquisitions  quite  beyond  their  own  depth  and  talent.  But  we 
cannot  so  far  adppt  the  severity  of  the  northern  critics,  as  t« 
"  Vol.  V.  New  Series  54 
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make  them  responsible  not  onlvfor  their  own  mode  of  writfaij^ 

but  for  the  errors  and  absurdities  of  all  who,  emulous  of  their 
fame,  may  attempt  to  imitate  them  in  it.  We  shall  therefore 
content  ourselves  with  observing,  that  this  novel  practice  13 
peculiarly  convenient  for  the  numerous  class  of  grown  gentle- 
men who  are  desirous  to  have  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the 
topics  of  the  day,  without  being  peculiarly  anxious  about  its 
accuracy,  or  disposed  to  encounter  much  toil  in  the  acquire- 
ment. To  this  body  of  readers,  reviews,  magazines,  pamphlets, 
and  all  the  light-armed  forces  of  the  press,  have  been  always  a 
principal  resource;  and,  as  it  is  quite  the  same  to  them  whether 
the  scantling  of  information  which  they  require  comes  from 
the  reviewer's  mother- wit,  or  is  only  an  abstract  or  report 
from  the  author  before  him,  it  is  probable  that  the  variety, 
liveliness,  and  perspicuity  of  the  lucubrations  on  general  sub- 
jects in  the  Edinburgh  Review  have  tended  not  a  little  to  ex- 
tend its  popularity,  although  they  may  not  be  strictly  consistent 
with  its  title  and  professed  purpose. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  only  of  certain  peculiarities  in  the 
conduct  of  this  celebrated  and  popular  journal,  of  its  general 
and  uncompromising  tone  of  severity,  and  of  the  unceremoni- 
ous neglect  of  the  various  works  which  it  professes  to  review, 
but  which  have  often  as  little  connection  with  the  article  to 
which  they  give  the  title  as  the  sign  of  the  inn  with  what 
passes  in  the  tap-room.  Something  remains  to  be  said  of  the 
nature  and  taste  of  criticism  which  it  exhibits;  and  it  is  with 
some  regret  that  we  must  necessarily  consider  it  separately,  as- 
exercised  upon  topics  of  general  literature,  and  as  connected 
with  party  politics. 

Upon  the  first  of  these  points  we  confess  our  inability  to 
deduce  any  precise  canons  of  criticism  from  the  sixteen  vo- 
lumes which  are  now  before  us.  Nor  do  we  consider  this  as 
matter  either  of  surprise  or  censure.  A  series  of  unconnected 
decisions,  each  resting  upon  its  own  specialities,  pronounced 
perhaps  by  different  judges  of  the  same  court,  can  scarcely 
afford  coherent  materials  for  compiling  a  code  of  laws.  But 
perhaps  the  articles  of  a  review  still  more  resemble  the  plead- 
mgs  of  an  ingenious  barrister  upon  various  points  of  law,  or 
the  theses  of  a  learned  sophist  on  diflferent  points  of  contro- 
versy, in  which  the  sole  object,  besides  that  of  displaying  the 
versatile  genius  of  the  advocate,  is  the  maintaining  some  iso- 
lated and  unconnected  proposition  by  arguments  which,  up^Mi 
another  occasion,  may  be  changed  or  exploded,  without  in- 
curring the  charge  of  inconsistency.  Thus  the  same  premises 
may  be  used  on  various  occasions,  as  authorizing  the  most 
opposite  conclusions.  For  example,  the  decided  and  extended 
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popularity  of  one  author  may  be  represented  as  arising  from 
his  dealing  more  in  the  common-places  of  poetr}^  than  his  con* 
temporaries,  and  another  may  be  consoled  by  the  assurance, 
that  if  his  work  be  caviare  to  the  multitude,  it  is  the  more 
valuable  to  the  few  who  can  estimate  the  just  representation  of 
the  most  ordinary'^  feelings  of  our  nature,  which  are  precisely 
those  upon  which  the  common-places  of  poetry  are  founded: 
nay,  if  it  be  necessary,  both  these  propositions  may  be  aban- 
doned, to  charge  a  third  poet  with  want  of  popularity,  as  a 
conclusive  sentence  against  him,  pronounced  by  the  silent  prac- 
tical judgment  of  the  public.  Now,  although  each  of  these 
dogmata  may  be  supported  by  very  plausible  and  ingenious 
reasoning,  it  must  certainly  puzzle  any  author,  disposed  to  act 
under  such  high  authority,  to  discover  whether,  by  usiijg  the 
most  hackneyed  language  and  subjects  of  his  art,  he  is  most 
likely  to  secure  the  applause  of  the  multitude,  or  that  only  of 
the  select  few;  and  if  he  should  determine  on  pursuing  the  road 
to  popularity,  recommended  in  the  reviewer's  latest  opinion,  he 
would  be  still  uncertain  whether,  when  attained,  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  mark  of  merit  or  reprobation.  In  the  same 
manner,  if  an  author  be  dubious  what  degree  of  labour  or  dis- 
tinct description  he  ought  to  bestow  on  the  detail  of  those  mi- 
nute particulars  which  form  the  accompaniments  of  his  picture, 
he  may  find  difficulty  in  reconciling  two  articles  in  the  Keview 
for  April  1 808,  in  one  of  which  the  author  of  a  tale  of  chivalry 
is  censured  for  the  pedantic  specification  of  donjons,  keeps, 
tabards,  scutcheons,  tressures,  caps  of  maintenance,  portcul- 
lises, and  wimples,  while,  in  another,  the  poet  of  the  village  is 
distinctly  applauded  for  the  minute  and  Chinese  accuracy  of 
detail  which  inventories  the  whole  household  goods  of  a  thiev- 
ish  smuggler,  including  ill-sorted  packs  of  cards,  unpaired 
pistols,  frocks,  wigs,  hats,  and  bludgeons.  To  us  it  appears^ 
that  both  poets,  in  completing  their  pictures,  were  obliged  to 
fitt  up  the  back-ground  with  the  objects  best  suited  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  scene  and  character  of  the  actors,  and  that  whatever 
advantage  might  be  on  either  side  in  the  mode  of  execution, 
the  minute  specification  in  question  was  to  both  a  rule  of  art 
which  they  could  not  easily  elude  or  disobey,  any  more  than 
Teniers  could  have  finished  his  Flemish  carousals  without  in- 
troducing tubs,  barrels,  pots,  ladles,  and  other  vulgar  utensils, 
or  than  Spagnolette  could  have  brought  out  his  group  of  ban* 
ditti  without  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  chains,  axes, 
torturing  engines,  and  bloody  armour. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  similar  instances  of  critical 
inconsistence  in  the  reviews  which  refer  to  diflFerent  works  of 
the  same  author,  and  to  show  that  the  unfortunate  wight  ha« 
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been  sometimes  censured  for  taking,  in  his  second  work^  die 
tone  which  the  critic  had  approved  and  recommended  in  the 
first.  But  we  are  satisfied  to  have  adduced  proofs  of  our  pro* 
position  from  leading  articles  upon  popular  works,  composed. 
It  is  understood,  by  the  same  ingenious  critic;  and  where  there- 
fore the  conclusion  which  we  have  drawn  is  not  liable  to  be 
evaded  by  ascribing  the  apparent  inconsistence  which  they  dis- 
play to  their  being  written  by  different  hands*  So  that,  if  the 
author  be  disposed  to  pardon  what  Dryden  calls  the  horse-play 
of  the  reviewer's  raillery,  he  may  be  confounded  by  the  capri- 
cious distribution  of  favour  or  censure,  which  seems  to  bove 
been  adopted  from  the  involuntary  exercise  to  which  a  cat  sub- 
jects an  unfortunate  captive.  This  tone  of  uncertainty^  and 
variation  of  opinion,  or  rather  of  humour,  seems  necessarily  to 
arise  from  the  leading  principle  of  the  Review,  which  renders 
e^ch  article  an  independent  essay.  It  is  impossible  for  the  critic, 
while  considering  every  new  work  as  an  isolated  subject  for 
the  display  of  his  own  genius,  to  maintain  perfect  consistence 
with  what  he  may  have  formerly  advanced  upon  similar  occa-^ 
sions;  nor  would  his  doing  so  amuse  or  interest  the  generality 
of  the  readers,  who  are  accustomed  to  consider  each  Review 
as  an  ephemeral  publication,  the  contents  of  which  are  banished 
from  their  recollection  before  the  nex^  number  makes  its  ap- 
pearance. These  will,  of  course,  expect  a  new  disquisition,  as 
lively  and  brilliant  as  the  preceding,  upon  every  fresh  work 
which  an  author  may  send  forth,  and  will  care  very  little 
whether  such  disquisition  be  founded  on  the  same,  or  upmi 
new  and  inconsistent  critical  doctrine.  We  have,  therefore,  been 
often  tempted  to  compare  these  distinguished  articles  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review  to  the  prefaces  and  critical  essaj^  of  Dry- 
den, abounding  in  striking  passages,  animated  language,  and 
acute  reasoning,  but  written  to  serve  some  instant  or  pressing 
purpose;  and  so  far  from  having  any  regard  to  an  uniform  <wr 
general  system,  that  they  are  often  in  direct  opposition  to  eack 
other.  They  are,  in  short,  like  a  series  of  decisions  of  certain 
courts  of  law,  in  which  each  question  is  studiously  separated 
from  all  others  by  a  detail  of  circumstances,  and  decided  as 
upon  grounds  proper  to  itself,  until  the  lawyer,  instead  of  being 
able  to  extract  general  principles  of  law  from  the  train  of  prac«* 
tice,  is  utterly  perplexed  by  the  maze  of  contradictory  judg^ 
ments,  and  only  consoled  by  the  reflection,  that  in  the  hour  of 
need  he  can  never  fail  to  discover  a  precedent  in  favour  of  his 
own  cause,  whatever  sort  of  precedent  that  cause  may  chance 
to  stand  in  need  of.  That  the  law  would  grievously  suffer  in 
the  parallel  case  supposed  cannot  be  doubted  for  a  moment; 
and  if  literature  does  not  sustain  the  same  dbadvantage  in  that 
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bofore  us,  it  is  because  the  decisions  in  the  court  of  criticism 
are  not  necessarily  binding  upon  the  parties  over  whom  they 
are  pronounced.  But  it  is  evident  that,  in  this  desultory  mode 
of  delivering  his  opinion,  the  critic  abandons  the  chance  of 
rendering  real  service  to  letters,  by  establishing,  or  at  least 
acting  upon,  something  like  permanent  rules  of  taste;  and  that, 
however  amusing  the  revolutions  of  his  doctrine  may  be  to  the 
public,  they  can  only  serve  to  confound  the  unfortunate  author, 
for  whose  benefit,  one  would  suppose,  admonition  and  reproof 
were  principally  intended.  In  short,  we  conceive  tnis  determi- 
nation to  be  equally  brilliant,  and  striking,  and  witty,  and  new, 
upon  every  article  of  importance  which  comes  before  them,  is, 
in  the  critical  court,  a  sacrifice  of  the  high  duties  of  the  judge's 
office  to  the  love  of  amusing  and  of  dazzling  an  extensive  cir- 
cle of  readers.  Were  we  to  attempt  to  make  any  general  deduc- 
tion from  a  style  of  criticism  so  shadowy  and  variable,  we 
should  say,  that  subjectsof  pathos,  bearing  immediate  reference 
to  domestic  feelings  and  affections,  seem  to  come  most  home  to 
the  critic's  bosom.  The  wilder  flights  of  fancy  find  little  there 
which  is  responsive;  and  had  our  northern  Aristarch  sat  in 
judgment  at  the  Grecian  recitations,  we  are  certain  he  would, 
have  given  his  vote  for  Euripides,  while  we  shrewdly  suspect 
the  flights  of  Pindar  would  scarcely  have  atoned  for  their 
irregularity  by  their  beauty  and  sublimity.  There  is  something 
in  this  distinction  appropriate  to  the  very  art  of  criticism, 
which,  although,  in  a  good  and  kind  disposition,  it  cannot  be 
supposed  to  harden  the  heart,  may  have  no  small  eflFect  in 
blunting  the  ardour  of  fancy.  Under  the  anal3rtical  process  of 
such  an  observer,  traits  of  natural  feeling  are  like  the  perfume 
of  the  violet,  which  is  only  increased  by  the  dissection  of  the 
botanist,  while  those  beauties  which  address  themselves  to  the 
ima^nation  are,  like  the  colours  of  the  same  flower,  defaced 
under  his  scalpel.  This,  however,  is  descending  more  minutely 
in  our  observations  on  the  character  of  the  journal  than  is  here 
necessary. 

There  are  general  subjects,  and  we  record  the  fact  with  plea- 
sure, upon  which  the  Edinburgh  critics  have  exhibited  no 
variation  or  shadow  of  turning,  but  have  passed  and  uniform- 
ly adhered  to  their  well-advised  and  well-merited  censure*  We 
allude  to  that  class  of  poetry  which,  while  it  is  particularly 
addressed  to  the  young  and  gay  of  both  sexes,  is  calculated  to 
exhibit  a  sentimental  refinement  of  the  strains  of  Sedley  and 
Rochester  of  old.  We  rejoice  to  say,  that  the  northern  blight 
has  so  far  affected  the  bays  of  the  modem  ^^  men  of  wit  and 
pleasiire  about  town,"  that,  when  they  shall  sprout  again,  we 
may  confidently  expect  a  very  different  foliage.  Nor  do  we 
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liotice  with  less  pleasure  their  sturdy  defence  of  morality  ia 
general,  and  their  animated  exertions  against  the  negro  trade 
in  particular-, — a  cause  which  they  early  adopted,  and  contri- 
buted, we  believe,  not  a  little,  by  well-timed  and  well-written 
articles,  to  conduct  to  its  present  fortunate  and  honourable  con- 
summation. This  tenacity  upon  points  of  morality  may  be  weD 
allowed  to  counterbalance  a  thousand  variations  of  the  review- 
er's opinion  upon  matters  of  taste. 

Our  approbation  of  the  theological  articles  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  cannot  be  so  unqualified.  They  are  deeply  tinged  with 
party  spirit;  but  of  that  we  shall  speak  presently  more  at  length. 
But  they  also  exhibit  an  unbeconung  mixture  of  buffoonery  and 
**  fool-born  jest"  with  subjects  of  the  deepest  political  and  reli- 
gious import.  The  tone  with  which  the  methodists  in  particu- 
lar are  treated,  is  that  of  a  jealous  clergyman  who  affects  in  his 
coterie  to  ridicule  those  of  his  flock  whom  his  pvdpit  eloquence 
is  unable  to  withhold  from  the  tabernacle.  But  the  matter  is 
grown  too  ominously  serious  for  this  jocular  mode  of  discus- 
sion. If  it  is  intended  to  convert  the  methodists  from  their 
mtore  enthusiastic  tenets,  let  the  effort  be  made  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  will  neither  irritate  the  feelings  which  prompt  them, 
like  other  men,  to  repel  contumely  by  contempt,  or  shock  those 
of  reverential  awe,  with  which  they,  above  all  other  sects,  are 
trained  to  regard  every  thing  connected  with  religion.  There 
is  much  good  and  much  evil  in  methodism,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  conceive  how  it  should  have  been  made  die  subject  of  ludi- 
crous discussion  by  those  very  men  who  pretend  to  regard  the 
question  of  catholic  emancipation  as  a  matter  of  such  serious 
and  vital  importance,  unless  indeed  they  allege  the  novelty  of 
the  sect  as  sufficient  excuse  for  treating  its  doctrine  with  fami- 
liarity, and  think  with  Enobarbus, 


'  *Tis  better  playing  with  a  lion's  wbelp 


Than  with  an  old  one  dying.' 
Upon  metaphysical  subjects,  the  Edinburgh  Review  vindi- 
cates the  ancient  reputation  of  our  metropolitan  university, 
long  celebrated  for  that  species  of  cobweb  reasoning,  as  Paisley 
is  for  our  national  gauze.  The  non  est  tanti^  always  an  ungene- 
rous argument,  might  be  more  decidedly  applied  to  pure  meta- 
physics than  to  any  other  pursuit,  were  it  not  that,  like  the 
abstract  propositions  of  algebra,  they  afford  a  facility  of  gene- 
ralizing or  analyzing  at  pleasure  questions  of  political  and 
moral  importance,  and,  if  they  bewilder  weaker  minds,  afford 
to  those  of  a  firmer  texture,  an  acuteness  of  perception  and 
argument  not  to  be  acquired  by  any  other  study.  Upon  no  sub- 
ject, indeed,  has  the  manager  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  dis- 
played more  of  his  characteristic  acuteness,  than  upon  those 
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where  metaphysics  are  treated,  either  separately  or  as  applied 
to  practical  subjects.  There  is  at  once  a  force,  a  dignity,  a  sim- 
plicity, and  a  precision  in  his  mode  of  expressidh  peculiarly 
-fitted,  not  only  to  impress  upon  the  reader  the  importance  of 
the  subject,  but  to  enlighten  and  delight  the  attention  which  hfe 
has  previously  fixed*  He  never  uses  words  of  a  dubious  import, 
or  in  an  imperfect  sense;  his  illustrations,  although  numerous 
and  splendid,  never  exhibit  that  doubtful  analogy  which  tends 
to  mislead  the  reader,  or  bewilder  him  in  the  puzzling  conse- 
quences of  an  imperfect  and  inaccurate  parallel.  The  reviewer 
not  only  fully  comprehends  all  which  he  means  to  say,  (no 
small  virtue  in  a  metaphysician,)  but  he  has  the  happy  art  of 
expressing  himself  in  language  as  plain  as  it  is  precise,  and 
of  conveying,  in  the  most  distinct  manner,  to  every  reader  of 
moderate  intelligence,  the  propositions  which  his' own  mind  has 
conceived  with  so  much  accuracy.  It  is  but  his  just  praise  to 
say,  that,  as  a  guide  through  the  misty  maze  of  speculative 
philosophy,  none  has  trod  with  a  firmer  step,  or  held  equally 
high  a  torch  which  has  glowed  so  clearly. 

Several  disquisitions  of  great  classical  value  have  at  different 
times  appeared  in  this  work;  and  the  scientific  department  is 
sustained  by  masterly  talent.  On  historical  and  archiological 
subjects,  the  journal  does  not  merit  the  same  commendation. 

The  fault  which  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  charging 
against  this  able  review  with  the  most  unqualified  censure,  is 
the  spirit  of  political  party  which  pervades  it  in  so  remarkable 
a  degree.  We  are  far  from  saying  that  reviewers  are  not  enti- 
tled, nay  called  upon,  in  the  fair  discharge  of  their  duty,  to 
express  their  own  political  sentiments  whenever  the  nature  of 
the  atrbject  requires  them  to  do  so.  Accordingly,  though  we 
n>ight  feel  disposed  to  combat  the  opinions  delivered  by  the 
Edinburgh  reviewers  in  many  of  their  political  articles,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  question  their  right  to  treat  these  questions  in 
the  way  which  appeared  to  them  most  fitting.  But  the  evil  lies 
•in  Xhe  strain  of  party  feeling,  which  visibly  infects  those  articles 
©f  general  literature  with  which  politics  have  least  to  do,  in  a 
sort  of  narrow  factious  spirit  of  distributing  censure  or  appro- 
bation with  an  eye  to  the  political  predilections  of  the  author, 
rather  than  to  the  literary  merits  or  demerits  of  his  work.  In 
former  reviews,  the  effect  of  the  critic's  politics  was  confined 
to  *a  few  articles,  where  every  reader  \yTAs  prepared  to  expect 
that  he  should  give  way  to  his  partialities,  and  therefore  con- 
sidered his  argument  with  the  necessary  allowances;  but  on  the 
modem  system,  these  prejudices  are  like  the  plague  in  Leviti- 
cus, which  not  only  infected  warp  and  woof,  linen  and  woollen, 
but  left  its  foul  sudnsupon  the  walls,  the  mortar  and  the  stones. 
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upon  subjects  whose  natures  seemed  incapable  either  of  adoul- 
ting  or  retaining  the  tokens  of  pestilential  infection.  It  is  not 
enough  that'the  critics  have  *' relaxed  their  brows  severe"  and 
eoftened  their  tone  of  censure  in  favour  of  those  authors  widi 
whom  they  may  stand  connected  byparty  alliance,  and  by  the 
sodaiithim  of  clubs  and  societies.  This  partiality,  although  H 
falls  under  the  imprecatory  censure  of  their  fulminating  motto, 
may  be  pardoned  to  the  weakness  of  humanity.  There  are  evea 
other  temptations  under  which  the  critic  who  yields  to  them 
may  claim  our  commiseration,  if  not  our  pardon.  A  severe 
attack  upon  a  popular  demagogue,  or  an  incendiary  scribWtf, 
may  draw  down  his  vengeance,  not  perhaps  on  the  person  re- 
sponsible for  the  review,  Tfor  the  manager  himself  may  consK 
der  the  attempted  retribution  only  as  matter  of  contempt,)  but 
upon  friends  engaged  in  political  life,  and  bestirring  themselves 
in  that  stormy  ocean,  where  a  gale  from  anv  quarter  is  hazari* 
ous.  Here,  therefore,  the  call  of  friendship  is  likely  to  predomi- 
nate; the  provoked  Cerberus  must  be  propitiated,  and,  instead 
of  dragging  him  to  day  with  the  arm  of  Hercules,  the  reviewer, 
in  woeful  inactivity,  sits  down,  like  Theseus  beside  PiriAoiB, 
and  sacrifices  his  own  honour  and  duty  to  the  security  of  ha 
friend.  We  are  much  mistaken  if  such  feelings  did  not  scaw- 
what  paralyze  the  attack  upon  Cobbett,  which,  whatever  4c 
Edinburgh  reviewer  may  suppose,  gained  him  more  credit  wMi 
the  moderate  part  of  the  public  than  ought  to  have  been  sacn- 
ficed  to  the  fear  of  exposing  any  of  the  critical  fraternity  to4e 
illiberal  virulence  of  the  Political  Register.  We  write  these 
things,  rather  in  sorrow  than  in  anger,  and  own  ourselves  dmh* 
disappointed  upon  recent  occasions,  that  we  had  formaty  ^ 
the  lion  pawing  to  deliver  himself  from  the  sordid  s<S  ^* 
which  he  was  encumbered,  and  have  had  one  more  glir^  ^* 
the  service  which  the  acute  and  generalizing  powers  rf  ^^ 
leading  critic,  if  freed  from  the  adhesive  slime  of  party,  wpj 
render  to  a  country  which  at  no  former  time  so  gfreadvnttW 
the  light  of  a  vigorous  and  intelligent  mind.  Amid  the  stf^ 
fices  which  have  been  made  to  party-spirit,  (if  indeed  wis* 
to  regard  it  as  consummated,)  a  more  powerful  understaii&J 
and  more  varied  talent  have  never  been  immolated  than  bwfe 
individual  to  whom  we  allude  with  a  mixture  of  respect  vi 
sorrow.  ^      \ 

But,  omitting  and  pardoning  the  departure  of  the  jourJ 
from  its  duty,  whether  for  fear  or  favour,  and  canceUing^ 
once  its  sins  of  omission,  the  Edinburgh  critics,  must  still  j 
arraigned  for  the  strange  and  unjustifiable  despotism  of  visflj- 
ing,  upon  the  literary  productions  which  have  no  concern  wi* 
politics,  the  supposed  political  attachments  of  Ae  authors,  it 
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is  inconceivable  to  what  trivial  motives  maybe  traced  the  shade 
of  censure  which  pervades  a  whole  article*  A  dedication  to  ati 
obnoxious  character,  the  praise  bestowed  upon  one  public  man, 
or  the  omitting  to  praise  another,  the  censure  inflicted,  or  the 
compliment  withheld  in  a  passing  paragraph,  are  quite  sufS- 
cient  to  colour  the  whole  character  of  a  work  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  This  has  even  been  carried  still  farther;  for  there  arc 
instances  in  which  the  author  has  not  left  a  single  opening 
through  which  his  political  opinions  could  be  glanced  at;  and 
yet  he  has  been  arraigned  upon  his  general  character,  and  hiis 
productions,  literary,  philosophical,  or  historical,  turned  the 
seamy  side  without,  solely  because  his  party-faith  did  not 
square  with  that  of  his  reviewer.  In  such  cases  the  Edinburgh 
critic  seems  to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Sir  Lucius  O'Trigger,  who 
held  it  sound  reason  to  call  a  man  to  account  for  a  sentiment 
he  had  never  uttered,  and  was  so  subtle  a  disputant  as  to  differ 
from  one  who  was  not  at  the  moment  giving  any  opinion  at  all. 
So  sweeping  a  charge  of  gross  and  glaring  partiality,  of  which 
the  purpose  is  to  write  up  the  characters  of  men  of  their  own 
party,  and  to  write  down  that  of  all  -others,  it  may  be  said, 
ought  not  to  be  hazarded  without  some  proof.  Now  for  this 
our  limits  are  unfortunately  too  narrow;  but  if  any  reader  will 
have  the  curiosity  to  divide  the  authors  reviewed  for  these  last 
five  years  into  two  classes,  we  pawn  our  credit,  that  out  of 
those  whom  the  Edinburgh  critics  are  visibly  inclined  to  favour, 
and  those  upon  whom  they  exhaust  the  rigours  of  criticism,  he 
will  be  able  to  form  a  black  and  a  white  list,  in  which  Pittites 
and  Foxites  shall  be  as  regularly  arranged  in  opposite  columns 
as  in  a  division  in  the  House  of  Commons.  This  partiality  does 
not,  it  is  true,  ahogether  weigh  down  the  scale  of  favour,  or 
lighten  that  of  censure,  but  we  distinctly  aver,  that  it  gives  % 
strong  cast  to  the  beam.  It  is  the  leaden  bias,  which,  however 
concealed  from  sight,  and  small  in  proportion  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  bowl,  however  liable  to  be  more  or  less  coun- 
teracted by  the  manner  in  which  the  player  delivers  it  from 
his  hand,  has  still  a  subtle  and  controlling  influence  upon  the 
course  which  his  cast  pursues.  In  a  word,  as  every  mess  dressed 
by  a  Spanish  cook  relishes  somewhat  of  garlic,  this  unfortunate 
spirit  of  party,  gives  more  or  less  a  tone  and  a  colour  to  the 
most  ingenious  criticisms  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  some 
cases,  it  cools  the  praise  which  it  dares  not  altogether  suppress; 
in  others,  it  mitigates  and  qualifies  the  censure  which  it  cannot 
entirely  withhold.  The  critic  keeps  one  eye  upon  the  author's 
merits,  and  industriously  watches  with  the  other  his  political 
acts  and  opinions;  and  where  an  individual  is  marked  as  falling 
under  the  ban  of  the  party,  a  direct  attack  upon  his  literary 
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reputation  is  perhaps  the  least  he  has  to  dread,  since  there  aiti 
in  the  course  of  such  an  extensive  work,  a  thousand  modes  of 
obliquely  assailing  him,  by  illustration,  comparison,  or  allusion. 
And  these  insidious  animadversions  are  the  more  dangerous, 
because  in  such  a  passing  observation  the  critic  is  at  liberty  to 
assume  the  premises  on  which  they  are  founded,  which,  in  a 
direct  attack,  he  is  imder  the  necessity  of  supporting  by  proolL 
Now,  considering  how  widely  party  differences  extend  through 
a  free  country  like  Britain,  and  how  much  the  good,  the  learned, 
the  wise,  and  the  accomplished  have  differed  upon  politictl 
points,  we  cannot  but  regret  that  the  Shibboledi  of  party  shouU 
be  fixed  upon  as  a  pass- word  to  the  favour  of  a  court  of  litera- 
ture. What  we  now  think  of  Winstanly,  who  declared  th^ 
Miltcm's  fame  had  become  ^'  extinguished  and  stunk,  because 
he  reviled  our  sovereign  lord  king  Charles,"  will  be  the  opmioo 
of  future  times  concerning  all  critics,  whether  Whig  or  Tory, 
Pittite  or  Foxite,  who  shall  make  their  literary  decisions 
truckle  to  party  politics. 

Having  said  thus  n^uch  upon  the  predominance  which  a 
party-spirit  has  gained  in  the  general  conduct  of  this  able  jour- 
nal, it  becomes  less  necessary  to  notice  those  articles  in  which, 
by  general  admission,  as  well  as  by  the  very  charter  of  their 
office,  the  reviewers  are  called  upon  to  deliver  polidcal  ojn- 
nions.  In  this  department  the  Edinburgh  Review  once  asserted 
an  independence  of  public  men  and  party  leaders,  as  absolute 
as  their  abjuration  of  bookselling  management.  The  controversy 
with  a  certain  noble  peer  upon  the  Sources  of  National  Wealth, 
the  angry  retort  of  his  lordship,  and  suppressed  rejoinder  of 
the  critic,  are  not  yet  forgotten,  and  may  be  contrasted  with 
the  fond  indulgence  extended  to  a  later  and  still  poorer  pro- 
duction of  the  same  noble  lord  upon  Indian  affairs.  But  the 
progressive  course  of  human  affairs  will  not  always  permit  a 
systematic  assertion  of  the  lofty  independence  with  which  the 
generosity  of  youth  commences  its  career.  Every  step  which  a 
political  adventurer  makes  in  his  advances  into  public  life,cofi- 
vinces  him  how  litde  unassisted  and  isolated  talent  is  aUc  to 
raise  its  possessor  to  the  distinction  of  which  he  is  laudably 
ambitious.  At  every  turn  a  friend  is  to  be  acquired,  or  an  ene- 
my to  be  soothed  and  conciliated;  the  jealousy  of  party  favours 
no  miui^s  views  who  4oes  not  place  himself  with  entire  devo- 
tion in  its  phalanx,  aiul  the  voice  of  the  boldest  and  most  ia- 
dependent  patriot  is  lost  and  drowned,  unless  the  crowd  upon 
one  side  or  other  of  the  House  shout  in  chorus  to  it.  And  if  it 
should  be  observed  by  a  reasoner,  attentive  to  the  circumstances 
ol  parties,  that  the  situation  and  habits  of  the  manager  of  die 
Edinburgh  Review  have  removed  him  from  this  gradual  entan- 
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element  in  the  toils  of  a  party,  it  will  only  remain  to  inquire^ 
whether  this  has  been  Uie  case  with  his  principal  and  most 
powerful  assistants;  and  whether  friendship  for  these  persons, 
and  gratitude  for  the  support  they  have  uniformljr  afforded 
him,  may  not  be  as  potent  a  bribe  to  a  generous  mind  as  the 
direct  and  sordid  temptation  of  ambition  or  self-interest*  So, 
however,  it  has  happened,  that  the  Edinburgh  Kcview  has 
become  the  distinct  and  pronoimced  eulogist  and  defender  of  a 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  cause  they  advocate 
with  as  much  keenness  and  address  as  eloquence  and  talent. 
We  are  not  entitled  to  censure  them  for  adopting  opinions 
which  may  not  coincide  with  our  own;  but  upon  some  occa* 
sions  of  great  and  predominating  interest,  we  have  longed  to 
have  seen  them  throw  off  their  harness  and  their  trammek, 
and  give,  with  the  independence  that  always  claims  hearing, 
and  die  native  talent  and  acquired  information  that  uniform^ 
command  attention  when  audience  is  gained^  their  unbiassed 
judgment  upon  affairs,  before  the  momentous  importance  of 
which  every  thing  like  the  selfish  interest  of  a  party  ought  to 
become  invisible.  But  of  late  we  have  been  able  to  trace  no 
symptom  of  a  *'  self-denjring  ordinance,"  nor  do  we  see  any 
chance  of  purchasing  the  countenance  or  councils  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  at  a  cheaper  price  than  a  total  change  in  the 
ministry  of  the  covmtry.  This  cold  and  pettifogging  esprit  du 
corps  never  disgusted  us  more  than  when  the  Spanish  war  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion.  We  willingly  wave  descending 
to  particulars;  but  it  is  impossible  to  read  these  articles  without 
suspecting  alurking  desire  on  the  part  of  the  writer  to  see  his  ori* 
ginal  predictions  of  evil  success  verified  by  the  event;  nor  are 
we  much  assured  of  the  contrary  by  the  reviewer's  late  assu- 
rances, that  he  detests  Bonaparte  almost  as  much  as  his  Ma- 
jesty's Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  the  other  ministers 
who  have  so  obstinately  withheld  from  the  friends  of  the  jour- 
nal the  seats  to  which  they  were  so  clearly  entitled,  upon  the 
brocard,  dentur  dignioribus. 

With  these  reflections  we  dismiss  this  celebrated  Journal,  re- 
gretting that  we  should  have  had  occasion  to  min^e  so  much 
censure  where  there  is  ample  room  for  praise  and  admiration. 
The  length  at  which  we  have  treated  the  nature  and  conduct  of 
a  work  which  has  so  strongly  influenced  the  modem  taste  in 
criticism,  will  enable  us  to  dispatch  rapidly  what  we  have  to 
offer  upon  periodical  publications  of  the  same  nature^ 

But  lo!  to  fierce  encounter  in  mid  air 
New  wizards  rise. 
The  determined  party  spirit  exhibited  in  the  Edinburgh 
Journal  has   already  excited  a  formidable  antagonist  in  the 
Quarterly  Review,  conducted  upon  nearly  the  same  plan,  and 
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avowedly  supporting  opposite  opinions  in  politics.  The  rapid 
and  extensive  clrciuation  of  this  journal,  when  opposed  to  a 
Redoubted  opponent  already  in  possession  of  the  field,  with  no 
less  than  ten  or  twelve  thousand  subscribers,  seems  to  justify 
the  censure  we  have  ventured  to  attach  to  the  narrow,  partial, 
,and  exclusive  principles  upon  which  the  Edinburgh  Review  has 
been  conducted.  For,  although  the  Quarterly  Review  has  exhi- 
bited many  articles  of  great  beauty  and  talent,  it  will  hardly  be 
said  that  it  could,  in  its  very  nonage,  have  made  a  stand  againsit 
.the  Edinburgh  workj had  the  latter  added  to  its  extensive  repa- 
.tation  for  eloquence,  acuteness,  wit,  and  talent,  the  yet  higher 
praise  of  moderation  and  impartiidity.  The  opening,  however, 
has  been  afforded,  and  the  enemy  has  availed  himself  of  it.  The 
general  sense  and  feeling  of  a  great  portion  of  the  country  has 
at  once  enabled  a  rival  publication,  under  the  numerous  disad- 
vantages with  which  such  must  always  struggle  during  its 
infancy,  to  place  itself  in  opposition  to  these  giants  of  criticbm 
with  a  support  originally  respectable  and  constantly  increasing. 
As  politicians,  we  see  tnis  with  pleasure,  since,  Without  beinj; 
.  sworn  to  either  party,  our  feelings  incline  most  strongly  to  the 
cause  espoused  by  the  Quarterly  critics,  even  if  we  were  not 
seduced  by  the  superior  eloquence  which,  upon  party  subjects, 
they  have  almost  uniformly  displayed.  As  moderate  men,  we 
rejoice  in  an  opportunity  of  hearing  both  sides  of  a  political 
question  ably  stated  and  supported,  by  persons  whose  powers 
and  opportunities. of  information  are  so  far  beyond  those  by 
whom  such  points  are  usually  disputed  in  periodical  publica* 
tions*  But  as  friends  to  the  general  cause  of  literature^  we  can- 
not but  deprecate  the  tendency  on  both  sides  to  involve  its 
interest  in  the  tumultuous  ani  partial  discussions  to  which 
.  politics  uniformly  give  occasion.  It  gives  us  no  pleasure  to  sec 
cither  party  prepare  his  white- wash  to  be  used  whenever  the 
other  shall  have  applied  his  blacking-ball.  These  obvious  par- 
tialities, by  which  the  author's  political  creed  is  made  the  gage 
of  his  literary  proficiency,  we  censure  alike  in  both  cases;  or, 
if  we  inapute  more  blame  to  the  Edinburgh  Journal,  it  is 
because  it*  led  the  way  to  the  introduction  of  so  unjust  and 
mischievous  a  criterion  of  judgment. 

As  to  other  particulars,  the  plan  and  conduct  of  die  Quar- 
terly Review  has  been  closely  formed  upon  that  of  the  Edin- 
burgh; so  that,  in  taking  a  view  of  the  principles  of  modem 
periodical  criticism,  what  has  been  said  of  the  one  will  be  found 
to  apply  pretty  nearly  to  the  other.  They  are  both  conducted 
by  persons  of  high  literary  distinction,  and  superior  to  all 
bookselling  influence;  and  the  very  party-spirit,  of  which  wc 
complain  so  heavily,  is  undoubtedly  the  means  in  both  Caabs 
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of  procuring  voluntary  contributions  from  persons  high  in  si- 
tuation as  in  talent,  who,  in  these  bustling  times,  could  scarcely 
have  been  enlisted  out  of  mere  regard  to  literature.  The  Quar- 
terly Review  has  on  some  occasions  appeared  to  lose  sight  of 
politics  while  treating  of  abstract  points  of  literature;  but  on 
others  it  has  been  as  violent  and  acrimonious  as  the  critics  of 
the  North.  We  will  leave  them,  therefore,  to  arrange  their 
pretensions  to  public  favour,  being  pretty  certain  that  it  will  be 
linally  determined  by  the  show  of  hands  in  favour  of  their  res- 
pective politics. 


POETRY. 

AN  ENIGMA, 
If  it  be  tnie,  as  somefolks  say» 
'*  Honor  depends  on  p^^greet'* 
*rhen  stand  by— clear  the  way 
Ye  sons  of  heroes,  fomM  Of  yore; 
And  you,  the  sons  of  old  Glendower, 
And  let  me  hare  fair  play. 

And  ye,  who  boast,  from  ages  dark, 
A  pedigree  from  Noah*s  ark, 
Painted  on  parchment  nice; 
Vm  older  still,  for  Iwas  thtre. 
As  first  of  all  I  did  appear 
With  £ve  in  Paradne. 

And  I  was  Adam,  Adam  I, 
And  I  was  Eve,  and  Eve  was  I, 
In  spite  of  wind  or  weather; 
But  mark  roe*-Adam  was  not  I, 
Neither  was  Mrs.  Adam  I, 
Unless  they  were  tdgether. 

Suppose  then  Eveand  Adamtidking— 
With  all  my  heart,  but  were  they  waUuog, 
There  ends  all  simile: 
For  tho*  I've  tongue,  and  often  talk. 
And  legs  too^  yet  when  e*er  J  wa& 
That  puts  an  end  to  me:— 

Not  such  atf  end  but  that  I've  bieath, 
Therefore  to  such  a  Idftd  of  death 
I  make  but  smalt  objection; 
For  soon  again  I  ecmt  to  vibw. 
And  tho^  a  OhristSan^  yet  'tis  <nie 
I  die  by  Returr^dtioD. 


4Si 

THE  TWO  VIZIERS:— A  TALlt 

A  Persian  king  two  vizien  had. 

And  fate  unfavouring  prov'd; 
The  sultan  and  these  viziers  both 

The  same  fair  lady  lov*d. 
The  sultan  call'd  his  palanquin. 

And  both  his  favouritec  took 
Unto  the  8a|^  magician,  who 

Dwelt  near  the  silver  brook. 
**  Magician  hear  thy  king's  resolvei 

**  Thy  head  shall  forfeit  be, 
**  Unless  thou  set  these  viziers  both 

**  From  love's  dominion  free,— 
*'  That  I  unrivail'd  may  possess 

••The  lady  I  adore,— 
*'  That  outward  smile  and  inwacd  curse^ 

I  may  not  witness  more." 
The  sage  magician  knew  the  king 

He  strictly  most  obey; 
The  sage  magician  knew  his  head 

Must  for  his  failure  pay. 
This  leam'd  enchanter  did  to  voice 

And  feature  ^ve  good  heed, 
Ue  knew  the  master  lines  that  to 

The  master  passions  lead* 
He  on  the  fav'rites  fix'd  his  eye 

With  penetrating  look; 
He  read  their  pasuons,  tempers,  thoughts, 

As  in  a  printed  book. 
Then  rubb'd  his  brow  and  mused  o'er 

The  king^s  severe  command;— 
He  calls— ^  lovely  maid  appears. 

None  fairer  in  the  land. 
He  to  the  vizier  Selim  turns; 

"  Be  this  thy  fav'rite  fair, 
"  Nor  blush  to  own  how  flexible 

*'  Thy  easy  paasions  are. 
*'  Go  n}rmph,  employ  thy  power  to  charm, 

*•  Thoult  aim  a  happier  dart;" 
He  tum'd  upon  the  other  then— 

And  stabb'd  him  to  the  heart 
**  I  dar'd  not  trifle,  mighty  prince* 

•*  Thine  anger  to  endure; 
**  This  vizier  lov*d,  and  all  the  world 

•*  Contaiu'd  no  other  cure."  a. 


DOMESTIC  LITERARY  INTELLIGENCE. 

Lately  published  at  Andover,  Mass.  in  one  large  and  handsomely 
printed  octavo  of  about  600  pages,  Archbishop  Newcomers  Greek 
Harmony  of  the  Gospels,  reprinted  from  the  text  of  Griesbach,  with 
select  various  readings.  The  superintendancc  of  this  edition  appears 
to  have  been  undertaken  as  a  sort  of  academic  exercise  by  the  Junior 
Class  of  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary.  The  Greek  character 
is  remarkably  neat  and  clear,  and  every  care  appears  to  have  been 
taken  in  the  revision  of  the  press;  but  in  other  respects  the  edition 
has  no  farther  claims  to  originality  than  the  union  of  the  improved 
text  of  Griesbach  to  Newcome's  system  of  harmonizing.  Newcomers 
excellent  notes  are  added  to  the  volume. 

An  original  work  by  Dr.  J.  Morgan,  of  Richmond,  Va.  has  been 
announced,  under  the  title  of  Medical  Philosophy,  in  which  an  at- 
tempt is  made  to  develop  the  laws  of  animal  life,  and  intellectual  and 
mond  agency,  together  with  the  nature  and  cure  of  diseases. 

Buckmn8ter*8  Sermons.  In  our  number  for  September,  1814,  we 
noticed  the  first  edition  of  this  volume.  Though  its  circulation  has 
hitherto  been  confined  chiefly  to  Massachusetts,  yet  so  favourable 
has  been  its  reception,  that  a  second  edition  has  been  found  necessa- 
ry in  less  than  six  months.  The  editors  have  added  to  this  edition 
Mr.  Buckminster's  elegant  oratiop  on  the  dangers  and  duties  of  men 
of  letters,  delivered  some  years  ago  before  the  O  B  K  Society^  and 
originally  published  in  the  Boston  Anthology. 

William  Sampson,  Esq.  of  New  York,  has  ready  for  the  press  and 
will  shortly  publish,  a  report  of  the  Steamboat  Cause  as  lately  argued 
before  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  containing  the  whole  body  of 
testimony  relating  to  the  history  and  invention  of  Steamboats,  many 
anecdotes  of  the  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Fulton,  together  with  the  argu- 
ments of  Messrs.  Emroett,  Aaron  Ogden,  Hopkinson  and  Southard, 
in  this  case.  It  will  be  printed  in  one  vol.  8vo.  of  about  500  pages* 

Horatio  G.  Spafibrd,  of  Albany,  has  issued  proposals  for  a  new 
monthly  publication  to  be  called  the  American  Magazine.  It  will 
contain  besides  the  usual  miscellany,  a  department  devoted  to  agri- 
culture and  to  the  mechanic  arts,  together  with  an  Historical  Regis- 
ter accompanied  with  slate  papers  and  other  public  documents.  It  is 
to  be  printed  in  monthly  numbers  of  36  octavo  pages  each,  with  oc« 
casional  Engravings. 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE  AND  THE  ARTS. 

The  Burgeois  Gallery  qf  DuUtdeh,  This  elegant  building  which 
has  been  just  completed,  is  described  as  presenting  the  most  unique 
obiea  of  anjr  structure  in  Great  Britain.  It  serves  at  once  as  a  mau« 
soleum  of  the  late  Sir  Francis  Burgeois,  a  name  well  known  evenoo 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  every  lover  of  the  arts,  and  of  his  friemls 
Mr.  aiMl  Mrs.  Des  Ensans;  and  as  a  Picture  Gallery  of  the  finest 
specimens  of  the  various  schools  of  the  art.  ^ 

Sir  Francis  left  by  his  last  will  10,000/.  sterling,  to  build  and  se- 
cure to  the  public  the  exhibition  of  this  Gallery,  which  consists  of 
three  hundred  and  seventy  one  pictures,  valued  at  50,000/.  sterling; 
with  a  direction  that  a  Mausoleum  should  be  erected  for  hims^, 
and  his  two  friends,  connected  with  this  Gallery. 

The  Gallery  contains  specimens  of  Leonard!  Da  Vinci,  Raphael, 
Corregio,  Del  Sarto,  Titian,  Carlo  Dulci,  The  Carraccis,  Guido,  Ru- 
bens, Rembrandt,  Poussin,  Wouvermanns,  and  many  others,  the 
greatest  names  in  the  art.  The  Mausoleum  is  fitted  up  like  a  dutpel 
or  oratory,  and  is  a  master-piece  of  strong  effect.  It  is  lighted  from 
the  roof  through  a  lanthem  of  orange  coloured  glass,  which  pro- 
ducing the  gloom  of  candle  light,  creates  a  solenmity  that  is  highly 
impressive.  The  bodies  are  deposited  in  Sarcopha|^i,  placed  in  re- 
cesses; that  of  the  founder,  behind  an  elegant  altar  piece. 

Recently  published  in  London,  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  London,  from  their  commencement  in  1665,  to 
the  year  1800,  abridged,  with  Notes  and  Biographical  Illustrations, 
by  Drs.  Hutton,  Shaw  and  Pearson.  In  18  volumes,  4to. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  a  complete  set  of  the  Transactions  of 
the  Royal  Society,  which  comprise  a  treasure  of  facts  and  discoveries 
in  every  branch  of  demonstrative  and  experimental  knowledge,  has 
for  a  long  time  caused  a  reprint  of  that  valuable  work  to  be  eagerly 
desired.  It  has  been  several  times  projecred,  but  as  often  abandoned 
on  account  of  the  great  expense  of  the  undertaking.  At  last  it  was 
determined  to  publish  an  Abridgment  of  the  work,  upon  a  plan 
which  should  render  it  a  substitute  for  the  Original,  as  complete  as 
moderate  limits  and  a  reasonable  price  would  allow. 

This  is  a  work  which  we  cannot  hope  to  see  very  soon  republish- 
ed in  this  country.  As  there  are  scarcely  any  complete  copies  of  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  to  be  found  here^  we  recommend  this 
Abridgment  as  a  work  proper  to  be  added  to  our  public  and  College 
Libraries. 
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Voyogt  rotmd  iU  World,  in  the  years  1803,  4,  5,  and  6,  hj  or- 
^erof  his  imperial  majesty  Alexander  the  First,  on  board  the 
ships  Nadcshda  and  Neva,  under  the  command  of  Captain  A* 
Y.  von  Kruscnstem.  Translated  from  the  orginal  Qerman, 
by  Richard  Belgratre  Hopper,  Esq-  AXo.  pp.  7M. 

Vovcuresand  Travels  in  varww  parts  of  ilu  World,  dunng  the 
/ ws  1 803,  4,  5,  6,  and  7.  By  G.  H.  Von  Laogsdorf,  AuHc 
Counsellor  to  his. majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  &c,  4to- 
pp.  3ro. 

[From  the  Eclectic  Review.1 

Both  the  works  before  us  are  dedicated  to  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander, with  a  laudable  brevity,  and  with  less  of  oriental  incense 
than  might  have  been  expected.  Krusenstern^s  volume  is  the 
basis  of  whatever  16,  or  can  be,  published  on  the  subject  of  the 
voji«e  of  which  it  is  the  regular  narration,  with  all  the  useful 
nautical  inmAxa,  and,  perhaps,  a  number  that  might  have  been 
spared;  at  least,  that  will  appear  superfluous  m  this  country, 

Vol.  V.  New  Series.  ^^ 
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tftcr  giich  a  number  of  published  voyages  have  renderccl  the  o^'. 
dinary  circumstances  of  the  navigation  of  every  sea  familiar. 
But  certainly  they  give  an  advantageous  display  of  skill,  and 
proof  of  extreme  and  unremitting  attention,  in  the  seamanship  and 
the  scientific  duties  of  the  expedition.  Langsdorf  very  properly 
declines  a  regular  and  minute  report  of  progress,  and,  with  liftle 
of  any  thing  resembling  method,  enlarges,  in  description  and  obser- 
vation, on  those  physical  and  moral  appearances  which  oatnre 
bad  so  kindly  reserved,  in  various  parts  of  her  sea  and  land,  for 
his  amusement. 

The  translator  of  Krnsenstern  makes  no  claims  for  him  on  the 
ground  of  authorship. 

"  The  motto  which  Captain  K.  has  prefixed  to  his  book,  *  Les  .V«i- 
Ttns  eerivent  mnij  mats  avec  assez  de  ctndeur^  is  certainly  exemplified 
in  his  own  instance.  The  characteristic  features  of  the  work  is  that 
of  accuracy,  rather  than  elegance  of  description  An  uncouth  style, 
and  a  cold  precision  of  express! on,  must  ever  preclude  the  author 
from  ranking  with  some  of  our  circumnavigators,  who.  In  their  de^ 
tcriptions  and  narratives,  have  displayed  a  warmth  of  colouring,  s 
taste  and  feeling,  worthy  of  the  wonderful  talents  which  insured  tiie 
succ^^seful  exemption  of  new  and  adventurous  voyages.  The  trans- 
lator felt,  however,  that  any  improvement  which  might  bring  it  weav- 
er to  other  works  of  a  similar  nature,  could  only  be  effected  hj  a 
considerable  alteration  in  the  style,  and  the  infusion  of  some  little 
warmth  and  sentiment  into  those  descriptive  parts  which  would  ad- 
mit of  it  without  injury  to  the  sense,  or  a  departure  from  the  truth. 
But  such  a  step  would  have  beep  to  assume  a  license  which  he  coo- 
eeived  he  was  by  no  means  warranted  to  take;  and  as  his  aim  was 
to  produce  a  correct,  and  not  an  amended,  copy,  he  had  no  alternative 
but  to  follow  the  original  wHh  that  precision  which  he  conceives  td 
be  atisolutely  necessary  in  translating  a  work  of  this  nature,  and  on 
which,  indeed,  its  value  so  mainly  depends." 

The  captain  prefixes  an  introduction  to  explain  Hie  origiil 
and  intention  of  the  undertaking.  He  takes  a  brief  t^rospeet 
of  the  trade  of  Russia  during  the  last  century,  and  regrets  Ms 
having  been  so  much  in  the  management  of  foreigners^  ^  who^ 
having  acquired  wealth  at  the  expense  of  our  country,  qeit  the 
empire  in  order  to  expend  it  in  their  own.''  The  remedy  for 
this,  is  to  animate  the  natives  to  patriotic  zeal  and  enterprise,  and 
be  adds,  apparently  with  the  most  perfect  complacency  in  the 
excellent  constitution  of  his  country,  **  this  energy,  this  pabiofism, 
they  can  only  be  inspired  with,  in  a  country  which,  like  Rnisla» 
depends  on  the  will  of  a  single  person^  by  its  ruler."  He  leiatea 
the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Rnssian- American  Company,  fann- 
ed of  merchants  trading  in  the  sea  between  the  northnNort  r^ 
gions  of  Asia,  and  the  north-west^  of  America.    The  bctoms 
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Mtablished  hy  this  conipftny  at  Ochotzk,  oo  the  Aleutic  khncb, 
Kodiak,  and  the  western  coast  of  America,  were  to  be  supplied 
from  Russia  with  most  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  inciud* 
ing^  bread,  and  with  the  materials  and  implailieBts  for  fittmg  out 
their  miserable  vesseh  ;  and  the  conveyance  Of  these  across  tho 
whole  breadth  of  Asia,  by  means  chiefly  of  horses,  was  most 
enormously  expensive,  exposed  the  stores  to  plunder,  and,  as  to 
some  of  them,  necessitated  their  being  damaged  to  fit  them  for 
carriage.  **  The  cables  were  cut  into  pieces  of  seven  or  eight 
fathoms  in  length,  and  spliced  together  in  Ochotzk ;  and  the  an^ 
chord  were,  in  like  manner,  carried  there  in  pieces  and  after* 
wards  joined  again.''  It  became  evideni/ttherefore,  that  if  the 
trade  in  those  seas  was  to  be  continuediwith  any  advantage, 
thipa  must  be  sent  thither  round  Cape  Horn,  or  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Captain  Krusenstem  to  make  the 
first  formal  representation  on  the  subject  to  the  Russian  govern- 
ment After  having  served  several  years  in  the  English  navy,  he 
Blade  a  voyi^  to  India  and  China,  expressly  with  a  view  to 
form  a  judgment  whether  it  would  not  be  practicable  for  Russia 
to  obtain  a  beneficial  participation  of  the  trade  between  Europe 
and  those  countries.  An  event  that  occurred  while  he  was  at 
Centoo,  gave  a  different  direction  to  his  speculations,  and  sug<* 
gested  to  him— *what  it  is,  to  be  sure,  wonderful  it  could  have  re* 
mained  for  him  to  convey  as  a  new  idea  to  the  Russian  merchants 
and  govemmient~-the  great  advantage  of  a  direct  carriage  to 
China,  of  the  furs  obtained  by  the  Russian  traders  in  the  regions 
of  the  north-east  sea,  instead  of  their  being  all  carried,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  Ochotzk,  and  thence  to  the  remote  frontier  town  of 
Kiachta,  in  order  thus,  by  a  land  carriage,  to  reach  the  Chinese 
markets,  with  a  loss  of  two  years,  and  often  more.  During  his 
Toyage  back  to  Europe,  be  drew  up  a  memoir  to  be  presented 
to  his  government,  terminating  in  a  proposal  that  <Mwo  ships 
should  be  sent  from  Cronstadt  to  the  Aleutic  isles  and  to  America^ 
with  every  kind  of  material  necessary  for  the  construction  and 
outfit  of  vessels;  and  that  they  should  be  likewise  provided  with 
skilful  shipwrights,  workmen  of  all  kinds,  a  teacher  of  navigation, 
as  well  as  with  charts,  books,  nautical,  and  astronomical  instru- 
ments; in  short,  that  these  merchants  should  be  enabled  to  build 
good  ships  in  their  colonies,  the  command  of  which  they  might 
entrust  to  skilful  persons*''  The  scheme  was  introduced  to  the 
notice  of  some  of  the  ministers  of  the  memorable  Emperor  Paul ; 
but  was  not  destined  to  produce  any  effect  till  it  was  taken  up  by 
those  of  his  successor,  when  it  was  speedily  resolved  upon,  and 
the  proposer  himself  was  most  properly  selected  to  carry  it  into 
execution*  The  commission,  attended  by  cb-cumstances  exceed- 
ingly flatteriDi^aAd  faonourable,  took  him,  it  seems,  tery  mucb  by 
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•orprite ;  hb  plaiiB  md  bb  doumtk  interefltSi  to  wliick  latter  hi 
idveH%  m  tenus  of  aknoet  t>oetical  sensiMItty,  atroogl j  peramdrt 
Um  to  doditie  the  heaonr;  and  his  acceptance  of  it  was  decided 
only  by  the  representation  of  the  mbister  that  the  whole  dksiga 
woaU  come  to  ootfaiog  if  he  should  re&se ;  implying,  of  course* 
that  fittseift  contabed  no  other  man  qualified  for  the  mider- 

tikingp 

The  narrative  of  the  Toyage  begins  with  a  very  minwto  ne- 
count  of  aH  the  preparatory  proceedingSf  which  he  was  somewhal 
sorprised  to  find  his  saognioe  and  iU4nformed  employers  expeet* 
ed  to  be  despatched  in  a  very  short  time ;  not  so  sensible,  prdm* 
hkjf  as  he  was,  what  dJflfeulty  of  equipment  was  implied  ui  fi» 
aingle  fact»  that  the  utsttost  the  whole  Kussian  marine  coidd  C80« 
tribute  toward  the  enterprise,  was  a  ship  competent  to  a  preii- 
minary  expedition  in  quest  of  the  proper  ships  for  daring  into  thn 
i«mote  and  unknown  regions  of  the  ocean.  It  had  been  expect- 
ed to  obtain  such  vessels  at  Hamburgh ;  bat  the  persons  sent  oo 
this  commission  were  soon  convinced  there  of  the  necessity  of  pio* 
coedtng  to  London,  <Mhe  only  place,"  says  Captain  Kmsensteii, 
**  where  we  may  reckon  with  any  degree  of  certainty  upon  the  p«r^ 
chaae  of  good  vessels." 


**  Even  there,  the  precantioa  not  to  nudce  too  hastgr  a  bargaui  oo^ 
eaeioned  some  delay ;  and  it  was  not  uiUil  Februaiy,  1803, 1  wafii»» 
formed  that  two  shipsi  one  of  450  tons,  three  years  old;  the  other 
370  tons,  fifteen  months  old,  had  been  purchased  for  17,000^  ster- 
ling. In  addition  to  this  sum,  their  repairs  had  cost  6,000L  The 
first  of  these  two  vessels  was  called  the  Nadksuda,  or  the  Hop^; 
the  other,  the  Neva." 

Every  thing  is  particularized  concerning  the  outfit  of  the 
ships,  and  the  choice  and  character  of  the  officers  and  men.  Aft 
these  matters  were  very  properly  left  to  the  captain's  unlimited 
discretion*  There  seems  to  have  been  much  eagerness  among 
both  common  sailors,  and  men  of  superior  class  to  participate  the 
novelties  of  the  adventure.  There  was  the  utmost  difficulty  to 
find  room  in  the  vessels  for  at  once  the  heavy  cargo,  the  number 
of  persons  indispensable  to  the  expedition,  and  the  genflemen 
supernumeraries  who  were  desirous  to  accompany  it.  ^  There 
were  so  many  volunteers  for  the  voyage,'*  says  Captain  K.  *  thai 
it  would  have  been  an  easy  matter  for  me  to  have  filled  several 
larger  ships  with  the  best  sailors  of  the  Auasian  navy.''  He  adds, 
''I  had  been  advised  to  take  some  foreigners  among  my  cr«w: 
but  I  knew  too  much  of  the  spirit  of  Russian  sailors,  whom  I  pre- 
fer to  all  others,  even  to  the  ESnglish,  to  listen  to  this  proposition. 
Except  M.  M.  Horner,  Tilcsius,  Laogadorff,  and  Laband,  there 
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wert  no  foroiyien  on  board  either  of  the  shtps/^  Spirited  yeuag 
vmn  of  rank  were  earnest  to  be  qdmitted^,  eyen  on  the  terms  of 
jdMU'iog  the  accomfiaodatioQS  of  the  common  lailoni.  But  the  most 
zeabus  and  invincible  of  the  party  that  boarded  the  Nadeshdai 
was  Dr.  Laogsdorfi*  His  supplication  for  the  sqpp#)tmeot  of  na- 
turaliftt  to  the  expedition,  had  just  been  preceded  by  the  selection 
of  Dr.  Tileaius.  But  we  are  amused  and  pleased  with  the  pei^ 
tinaci^of  his  determination  that  whatever  else  the  ships  contaii^ 
ed,  they  absolutely  should  never  venture  the  dangers  of  Cape 
liora,  or  attempt  the  inhospitable  ports  of  Japan,  without  the  talis- 
man of  his  accomplished  person* 

By  the  name  Japan,  we  are  reminded  that  it  should  have  been 
much  earlier  mentioned  ;  that  with  the  primary  object  of  the  exr 
pedition,  the  Russian  govemsient  had  combined  another,  an  ea»- 
baasy  to  the  august  head  of  that  proud,  secluded,  anti-social  nation 
of  pa^ns  in  the  eastern  ocean,  for  the  purpose  off  trying  to  nego- 
tiate some  sort  of  commercial  treaty.  An  overture  of  the  kind 
iMud  been  made  to  that  great  monarch  by  his  Ulustrious  sister 
Catharine,  but  received  in  a  manner  very  little  corr^pondiog  to 
ejiiier  the  imperial  power,  or  the  amiable  and  benign  qnalities 
of  that  most  gracbus  princess.  The  faHore  was  with  exemplary 
candour,  attributed,  by  the  court  of  the  present  Russian  mon- 
arch, to  a  defect  of  rank  in  the  messenger^  and  a  defect  of  dig- 
nity in  the  mode  of  conveyance  of  the  imperial  proposals ;  and  it 
>1H«  presumed  that  a  letter  written  by  the  band  of  the  Emperor 
of  alt  the  Rjusstas,  and  conveyed  by  **  bis  Excellency  the  Conn- 
aeltor  of  State  and  Chamberlain  Resanoflf,"  could  not  fail  to  make 
a  breach  through  the  hostile  or  ceremonious  barrier,  on  whifch  all 
preceding  attempts  had  been  in  vain. 

[Tbe  narrative  of  the  first  part  of  the  'vovajge  hAs  little  interetti  and  commiinMatea 
no  addition  to  our  geographical  or  seientiiie  informatioD,  until  the  Tojagert  reath 
Nnkahi'va,  the  KoaheeTah  of  oar  Captain  Porter*] 

In  a  thick  fog  they  were  separated  from  the  Neva^  and  were 
not  rejoined  by  her  till  after  reaching  Nukahiwa,  one  of  the  north 
western  portions  of  the  islands  called  Marquesas,  but  to  which 
portion  omr  voyager,  with  no  good  reason,  seconds  an  American 
captain  in  giving  the  denomination  of  *^  Washington's  blaods.^' 
He  is  quite  right,  however^  in  retaining  the  native  names  of 
Nukahiwa  and  several  others  of  this  group,  instead  of  the  names 
knmrtinently  fixed  on  them  by  the  vanity  of  Europeans. 

LangiadDrff  very  well  describes  the  sort  of  passtooafe  fondness 
with  which  they  all  gazed  toward  the  httie  emergnig  point  of 
earth  to  which,  they  were  approaching,  as  the  appointed  pkee  of 
tlieir  brief  sojourn  and  refreshment.  It  had  a  picturesque,  but 
not,  for  a  while,  a  very  attractive  aspect.     The  coast  presented « 
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long  (root  of  naked,  gloomy  rocks,  connectecT  w&  a  dnin  «f 
mottDtains  stretching  inland,  and  rising  into  bare  craggy  peakm. 
A  number  of  beautiful  cascades  were  seen  falling  into  tiie  ^ 


from  the  heisht  of  a  thousand  feet.  They  were  beginning  to  be 
a  little  distuHRd  at  descrying  but  very  slight  signs  of  the  popii> 
lation  by  which  they  had  expected  to  be  very  soon  surrouodei!^ 
when  they  were  surprised  by  the  approach  of  a  white  flag,  borne 
at  the  head  of  a  canoe,  by  a  man,  who,  like  the  rest  of  the  iBland- 
ers,  was  devested  of  all  clothing  but  a  girdle  round  the  waist* 
He  proved,  however,  to  be  an  Englishman,  of  the  name  of  Bobeffl% 
who  said  he  had  been  seven  years  on  the  island,  and  two  yean 
previously,  in  that  of  Santa  Christiana,  where  be  had  beeo  put 
on  shore  out  of  an  English  merchant  ship,  the  crew  of  whick  had 
mutinied  against  their  captain,  and  could  not  prevttl  on  him  to 
join  them.  In  Nukahiwa  he  had  lately  married,  he  aaid,  a  rei»- 
tion  of  the  king's,  from  which  circumstance  he  acquired  gieal 
consideration,  and  could,  therefore,  be  of  service  to  these  near 
visiterB,  as  he  showed  certificates  from  two  AmericaoB  to  prove 
that  he  had  been  to  former  ones,  particularly  in  the  way  of  pro- 
curing them  wood  and  water.  The  captain  gladly  accepted  Aa 
offered  assistance  of  a  man  so  capable  of  being  useful  in  vafioas 
ways ;  among  others,  in  the  capacity  of  interpreter,  and  impait- 
ing  the  knowledge  he  must  have  acquired,  concerning  the  aiiha* 
bitants. 

He  lost  no  time  in  warning  the  captain  against  a  mischievmn 
and  more  than  half  savage  Frenchman,  of  the  name  of  Cabi% 
who  was  also  on  the  island,  and  who,  beside  being  a  mortal  enemy 
to  the  Englishman,  was  evidently  a  depraved  wretch  ;  while  it 
appears  equally  unquestionable  that  Roberts  was  a  very  worthy 
man*  In  wha^ver  degree,  therefore,  the  captain's  indignant  ob- 
servations on  the  inveterate,  widely -spread,  and  untam€»U6  ani* 
mosities  between  the  French  and  English,  aie  generally  just,  at 
applied  to  the  latter,  there  is  something  rather  petulant  aad 
unjust  in  making  an  equal  condemnation  of  the  two  men;  aari 
implying  that  it  was  a  mere  unreasonable  nationality  that  p«C 
such  a  man  as  Roberts  in  hostility  to  such  a  man  as  CUiri» 
who  had  repeatedly  attempted  his  rival's  life,  was  the  quinlea- 
sence  of  spite  and  treachery,  and  thought  it  an  excdkst 
amuseniettt  to  slaughter  men  by  surprise,  in  order  lo  excfaaage 
them  with  the  cannibals  for  hogs.  Roberts  appeared  not  averae 
to  a  reconciliation,  or  rather  pacification,  had  such  a  thing  been 
possible.  He  made  ofiers  to  this  effect  to  Cabri,  but  he  would 
never  agree  to  it;  ^ and  he  added  with  much  emphasis,  tliat  it 
was  easier  to  float  the  rocks,  to  which  he  pointed,  than  to  inspire 
this  Frenchman  with  friendly  sentiments.^'  The  captain Imdiia 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  this,  and  yei^  with  tlie  lofty  air,  too,  of  a 
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judicial  cosmopolite,  he  goes  off  in  the  foUowing  strain  oF  equitable 
rebuke: 

**  Here,  too,  the  innate  hatred  between  the  French  and  English 
appeared.  Not  content  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  whole  ciTilized 
world,  even  the  inhabitants  of  the  lately-diseoTered  islands  of  this 
ocean,  roust  feel  the  influence  of  their  odious  riyalship,  without  so 
much  as  knowing  the  origin  of  it  How  unfortunate  it  is,  that  at 
fiich  a  distance,  upon  islands,  the  inhabitants  of  which  are  jet  rou^ 
in  their  manners,  and  whose  mode  of  life  is  still  horribly  cruel,  where, 
rione  the  necessity  of  self  presenration  ought  to  have  united  two 
cfvHised  men,  though  half  the  globe  had  been  interposed  between 
their  native  countries ;  that  here,  I  say,  two  Europeans  should  hate, 
and  strive  after  each  other's  life  r 

The  stay  of  the  Nadeshda  at  Nukahiwa  was  about  ten  days, 
and  that  of  the  Neva  several  days  less.  The  accoimt  of  it,  bow* 
ever,  occupies  a  large  space  in  each  of  the  books ;  and  very 
considerable  activity  of  observation  and  inquiry  must  have  been 
exerted  to  collect  so  much  information.  Nearly  all,  however, 
that  could  be  considered  as  of  much  value  in  that  infonnatbn 
was  obtained  from  the  two  Europeans ;  and  it  is  acknowledged 
by  the  voyagers,  (bat  but  for  this  aid,  they  should  have  gone 
away,  as  some  former  visitants  have  done,  with  a  notion  of  the 
character  of  the  people^  not  merely  defective,  but  nearly  the  re- 
verse of  the  true  one.  They  considered  these  two  witnesses, 
though  such  bitter  enemies  to  each  other,  as  equally  unlikely  to 
have  any  motive  to  deceive ;  and  the  general  truth  of  their  evi* 
dence  was  confirmed  by  its  substantial  agreement,  while  parttcu- 
lar  care  was  taken  that  the  testimony  of  each  should  be  given 
without  his  being  aware  what  the  other  had  deposed.  For  some 
not  very  important  differences  between  the  representations  of 
Krusenstern  and  Langsdorfl^  the  latter  apologizes,  in  terms  of  the 
utmost  respect  to  the  captain,  accounting  for  them  from  the  eir« 
eumslance  that  the  captain  took  his  information  alpoost  exchisive* 
ly  from  the  Englishman,  whereas  the  doctor  drew  much  of  his 
from  the  Frenchman,  whom  be  deemed  the  better  authority,  not- 
withstanding that  there  was  confessedly  no  comparison  between 
the  moral  qualities  of  the  two  men,  and  that  Roberts  was  a  sua 
of  more  understanding.  The  preference  of  Cabri  was  founded 
on  his  having  been  a  much  longer  time,  it  is  asserted^  in  the 
island;  his  appearing  to  be  much  more  perfect  in  the  use  ef  Ae 
language;  (now  his  only  language,  he  having  very  nearly  forgot 
tea  his  native  tongue,)  and  especially  hb  having  associated  much 
naore  intimately  with  the  people,  adopting,  in  a  great  measure, 
^eir  customs ;  whereas  Roberts  peemed  lo  have  maintained  a 
great  degree  ef  reserve  and  separation,  to  which  it  is  partly  at- 
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tributod  that  he  appeared  (o  be  regarded  wiHi  awch  mon  »• 
apect,  and  to  have  much  more  loflueDce  among  tbem* 

It  is  from  data  bo  extremely  imperfect,  that  it  can  hardlj  de- 
■erve  to  be  called  a  caiculatiooi  th»t  he  gives  1^000  as  aone- 
where  about  the  provable  number  of  people  oo  (he  isfaunL  Their 
number  was,  at  all  events,  materiallj  less  than  it  had  been  BMbe 
years  before,  the  diminution  having  been  effected  by  the  infal- 
lible consequence  of  deficiency  of  rain— a  famine — vrhich  beside 
its  more  ordinary  and  inseparable  effects,  is  the  s^nal  tot  these 
children  of  nature  to  fall  upon  and  eat  one  another. 

The  population  of  the  island  appears  to  be  divided  by  those 
deep  valleys,  and  those  steep  mountains  of  bare  rocks,  by  which 
it  b  so  wildly  trenched  and  dented  into  a  number  of  independent 
sections,  with  each  its  king  or  principal  chief,  and  a  due  propor- 
tion of  an  inferior  aristocracy.  There  is  no  ascertaining  the  pre- 
cise nature  and  limits  of  the  power  of  these  monarchs  and  nobles* 
They  have  a  due  share,  very  likely,  of  the  appropriate  ambition 
and  arbitrary  temper.  But  there  seems  to  be  at  least  one  good 
thing  about  them;  they  do  not  cost  the  people  much  for  flie 
gaudy  decorations  and  equipage  of  state.  Perhaps,  however,  it 
IS  in  truth  a  sign  of  the  deepest  barbarism,  that  these  personages 
can  trust  for  their  influence  with  the  people  to  the  mere  virtue 
and  efficacy  of  their  birth  and  personal  qualities,  without  the  ap- 
pendages of  an  enormous  pomp,  to  be  supported  by  these  peopfe 
as  an  additional  labour  and  duty  to  that  of  providing  for  them- 
selves. The  king  of  that  part  of  the  island  nearest  to  port  Anna 
Maria,  in  which  the  Russian  ships  anchored,  and  who  was  tha 
first,  we  believe,  of  the  natives  that  came  on  board,  had  no  mark 
of  distinction  from  the  others,  except  that  of  being  more  com- 
pletely tatooed  ;  which  even  our  ^'  Hyperboreans,^  as  the  doctor 
M  one  place  denominates  them,  were  far  enough  advanced  in  civi- 
liaation  to  regard  as  a  very  unkingly  circumstance*  ^  It  seemed 
very  laughable  to  us,"  says  the  Dr.,  ^'  when  we  inunediately  gave 
i>ermiasion  for  his  majesty  to  come  on  board.''  It  would  appear, 
oowever,  that  his  majesty  had  himself  a  proper  sense  of  thenante 
^lignity  of  his  own  person,  we  may  judge  from  the  prolonged, 
indeed  th^  endless,  delight  with  which  he  would  contemplate  it  in 
a  mirror. 

*^  I  led  them  into  my  cabin  to  make  them  a  present  JL  portrait 
in  oU  of  my  wife,  struck  them  particularly,  and  they  stood  for  atong 
lime  before  it  with  every  symptom  of  pleasure  and  surprise,  point 
Ing  out  to  each  other  the  curled  hair,  which  they  consider  as  a  grr«t 
beauty.  A  looking  gUiss  was  no  less  an  object  of  their  astOitislh 
ment  It  was  not  improbable  that  some  of  them  had  afaready 
such  a-tbing,  yet  they  all  looked  behind  the  glass  <o  diaeoYtf 
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^me  of  tkb  wovderfiil  i^pearanee.  A  lar|^  mirror  in  which  they 
were  able  to  vmw  their  whole  persons  must  have  been  something 
Bew  to  them ;  and  the  king  was  so  particidarly  delighted  with  it,  dia^ 
>  either  £rom  vanity  or  cariosity,  upon  every  visit  he  immediately  went 
into  my  cabin  to  this  glass,  standing  before  it  for  whole  hours,  to  my 
great  annoy ance.'^  Krusenstem,  p.  117. 

The  men  are  generally — ^indeed,  so  generally  that  the  voyagera 
make  no  scruple  of  saymg  ''all'' — strongly  built,  tall,  and  of  the 
finest  shape,  if  we  may  depend  on  the  united  testimony  of  these, 
and  several  other  respectable  navigators,  this  island,  and  the 
other  Marquesas,  afford  a  tribe  of  human  forms,  of  the  male  sex» 
not  to  be  equalled  on  the  whole  earth.  The  philosophers  and 
artists  of  this  expedition  were  so  struck  with  the  almost  magnifi- 
cent perfection  of  one  person,  a  young  man  named  MuGau,  twenty 
years  old,  six  feet  eight  inches  high,  and  of  prodigious  strength, 
that  Dr.  Tilesius  was  induced  to  make  a  measurement,  with  the 
utmost  exactness,  of  every  part ;  it  is  given  by  Langsdorff,  in  more 
than  twenty  distinct  particulars,  and  he  adds, 

^'  After  our  return  to  Europe,*  Dr.  Tilesius  imparted  hb  observa* 
tions  to  counsellor  Blumenbach,  of  (jottingen,  ii^ho  has  studied  so 
assiduously  the  natural  history  of  man.  The  latter  compared  these 
proportions  with  the  Apollo  of  Belvedere,  and  found  that  those  of 
tiiat  masterpiece  of  the  finest  ages  of  €hrecian  art,  in  which  is  com- 
bined every  possible  integer  in  the  composition  of  manly  beanty,  cor- 
responded exactly  with  our  Mufau,  an  inhabitant  of  the  island  of  Nn* 
ludnwa.  We  were  told  that  the  chief  of  a  nei^bonring  island,  by 
name  Upoa,  with  equally  exact  proportions  as  Mufau,  was  a  head 
taller;  so,  at  least,  both  Roberts  and  Cabri  assured  us.*'  Langs* 
dorff,  p.  109. 

The  forms  of  the  women  appeared  much  less  perfect,  esipe- 
cially  of  that  degraded  and  miserable  portion  of  them  who  tre* 
quented  the  shore  and  haunted  the  ship.  A  few  of  those  of  superior 
rank  and  less  abandoned  habits,  who  were  seen  in  a  more  retired 
state  of  life,  at  some  distance  firom  the  shore,  were  acknowledged  to 
be  as  much  more  graceful  and  beautiful  as  they  were  more  modest 

Among  the  profligate  class  there  were  absolute  children ;  one 
that  the  captain  says  could  not  have  been  more  than  eight  yeara 
old.  They  were  violently  mirthful,  noisy,  and  obtrusive,  and 
would  swim  and  sport  about  the  ship  for  hours,  when  not  allowed 
to  come  on  deck,  though  they  had  to  swim  as  much  as  five  or  six 
miles  in  merely  coming  to  the  ship  and  returning.  They  are  ren- 
dered doubly  objects  of  pity  by  the  fact  which  these  writers  con- 
fidently assert,  that  they  are  authoritatively  ordered  on  the  vitious 
service  by  their  fathers  and  husbands,  who  were  seen  regularly  to 
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take  frdm  fbtWt  h^hrt  ih^  cooM  eren  readi  the  tfaofe^  ^miA 
Hen  they  kid  obtained  Id  the  way  of  reward. 

At  the  tame  time  it  b  to  be  noticed  that  the  G^»fahi,  wWwiM^ 
iBiDS  more  of  the  tone  of  a  moralist  than  the  doctor,  and  the  grave 
plainness  of  whose  manner  in  descriptions  and  observations  relat- 
ing to  this  subject,  is  advantageously  contrasted  with  the  oth^t 
offensive  prurience,  is  not  disposed  to  attribute  any  virtue  to  the 
sex  in  general  in  the  island,  any  more  than  to  the  male  population, 
who  are  oaiversaUy  their  oppressive  tyrants,  as  in  all  the  aavagb 
portions  of  the  human  race. 

It  appears  that  there  is  among  them  a  kind  of  marriage  relation, 
the  contract  of  which  is  celebrated  with  festive  and  most  degrad- 
ing  ceremonies ;  but  the  two  writers  do  not  quite  agree  as  to  the 
measure  of  restraint  which  It  purports  to  impose,  or  of  severity 
with  which  a  disregard  of  the  obligation  is  liable  ta  be  visited* 
Butf  at  all  events,  a  complete  separation  is  said  fo  be  easily 
effected :  let  either  party  wish  for  it,  and  it  is  done ;  and  V 
there  are  any  children,  (which  are  never  numerous,  rarefy  mott 
than  two,)  there  never  can  be  any  difficulty  in  disposing  of 
them-^  there  is  no  other  expediept,  they  may  be  ^ten. 

As  to  government,  a  matter  of  such  unlimited  controversy,  am- 
bition, and  expense  of  both  treasure  and  blood,  the  source  of  so 
much  good  and  evil,  in  the  civilized  and  half  civilized  partf  of  the 
world,  our  authors  say  timt  among  these  islanders,  there  is  aotfai^g 
which  can  strictly  be  called  by  that  name.  It  coidd  not  be  aseer- 
tainedin*  #hat  form  of  a  consiUuiion  the  personage  whom  tlie  two 
Europeans  denominated  the  king,  would  have  liked  todeelare  aad 
enforce  hb  prerogatives :  but  it  was  evident  that  ins  actud  aiHimr- 
ity  was  very  trifling,  his  p^son  t>eing  regarded  with  ind^reooe, 
md  his  orders  somethnes  with  contempt.  A  certain  portionof  iw- 
ftoence  which  he  did  nevertheless  enjoy,  the  voyagera  altwbate 
not  to  any  polUiccd  principle  ni  the  social  economy,  but  simply  to 
his  being  ncher  in  the  possession,  probably  the  hereditary  posses* 
aion,  of  groves,  of  cocoa  nut  trees,  and  the  meaM  of  keeping  bofft 
ttan  any  other  mad  of  the  valley,  and  therefore  able  to  engage  mI 
eostam  a  greater  number  <lf  dependants.  He  did  actmdly  feed  a 
considerable  band  of  them,  which  Roberts  himself  luid  been  re- 
duced to  jjQin  the  preceding  year,  by  stress  of  famine. 

The  only  material  restraint  on  thepassione  of  tliis  lawltaa  and 
savage  populatbn  is  the  TaboOf  or  Tahbu,  a  ceremmiy  so  con- 
spicuous in  dl  the  descripttons  of  the  South  Sea  islands.  We 
need  not  expbm,  that  it  is  a  consecrating  mterdict,  by  which  cer- 
tain persons,  phees,and  tUngs,niay  besecnred  aaby  a  mystecians 
charm,  a^unst  being  touched  or  approached  by  other  persons  and 
tfamgs.    Dr«  Langedorff  dbphya  the  extent  of  its  operation  by 
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mtmeratnig  about  twenty  distinct  modes  or  subjects  otiit  appll* 
catioD.  In  explanation  of  the  prthc^/e  of  this  charm  we  <iuote 
At  foHowiog  passage  from  Krusenstern,  p.  1 7 1  • 

^The  only  good  which  they  haye  derired  from  their  reli^on  is 
the  toli^  originating,  .undoubtedly,  in  some  superstitioaa  notion; 
for  sijsce  nobody,  not  even  the  king,  dares  venture  to  break  the 
slightest  tahbu,  it  is  a  proof  that  some  strange  feeling  inspires  them 
with  a  reverence  for  this  word.  The  priests  only  can  Impose  a  ge- 
neral tahbu,  but  every  individual  has  aright  to  pronouce  one  on  his 
general  property :  this  is  done  by  declaring,  if  his  wish  be  to  pre- 
serve a  breadfruit  or  cocoa  tree,  a  house  or  a  plantation,  from  rob- 
bery or  destruction,  that  the  spirit  of  hb  fiither,  or  of  some  king, 
or  indeed  of  any  other  person,  reposes  in  this  tree  or  house,  whi(± 
then  bears  the  name  of  the  person,  and  nobody  ventures  to  attack 
it  If  any  one  is  so  irreligious  as  to  break  through  a  tahbu,  and 
should  be  convicted  of  it,  he  is  called  kikino;  and  the  kikinos  are 
always  the  first  to  be  devoured  by  the  enemy ;  at  least  they  believe 
it  to  be  so,  nor  is  it  impossible  that  the  priests  ^ould  so  arrange  mat- 
ters  as  that  this  really  happens.  The  persons  of  the  royal  family^ 
and  of  the  priests,  are  tahbu,  and  the  Englishman  assured  me  that  he 
was  so  likewise ;  and  yet  he  often  expressed  his  fear  of  being  taken 
in  die  next  war  and  devoured.  In  all  probability  he  was  at  first 
considered,  like  every  other  European,  as  etua^*  and  only  seven 
years  acquaintance  with  him  had  worn  away  the  lustre  of  his  di* 

Beside  this  greater  danger  of  being  devoured)  the  doctor  aayt 
tbe  kikino  is  exposed  to  a  more  certain  punishment  by  sickneiM 
or  sudden  death,  from  becoming  subject  to  the  influences  of  an 
evil  spirit^  which  he  is  pleased  to  name  Aition.  It  is  stated  bj 
what  formalities,  very  costly  of  course  to  the  poor  penitent,  tto 
priests^  or  rather  magicians,  denominated  TanaSf  will  restore  a 
man  from  the  miserable  and  dangerous  condition  mto  which  be 
frdls  by  this  crime.  The  substantial  part  of  their  process  is  a 
grand  eating  of  hogs  at  his  expense.  Should  he  be  too  poor  to 
be  able  to  supply  Uiem,  we  think  there  is  very  little  hope  for  him 
from  these  gentlemen.  They  havo  no  notion  of  doing  things  in 
the  way  of  absolute  charity,  and  they  will  hardly  be  sueb  fools  as 
to  let  their  powerful  interposition  ever  appear  a  thmg  to  be  com- 
manded by  a  low  price. 

The  taboo  is  as  eflkacious  in  its  mischievous,  as  in  any  of  its 
more  serviceable  applicatk>ns :  under  some  circumatances  a  man 
can  taboo  the  bread  fruit  and  cocoa  trees  of  another,  and  thna  de- 
prive him  of  his  property  and  means  of  subsistence,  and  conse- 

•  Tke  tmrm  imporUng  whateter  eoneeptkm  they  ksfe  tpproaeKbg  to  the  Idea 
of  deity. 
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qQentl J  drive  him  an  ootcaBt  from  the  coimlrf.  It  ii  empkfiid 
in  nmnerous  ways  of  deprivatioo  and  degradation  against  the 
women ;  especially  in  excluding  them  from  all  participation  in  the 
superior  diet  b  which  the  men  often  indulge  themselves,  wmA 
for  a  perfectly  undisturbed  indulgence,  m  which  they  very  con- 
monly  have  an  additional  house,  which  is  tabooed  to  the  fiemaks* 

The  Tanas^  or  sacerdotal  conjurors,  have  a  c^emony  of  biH 
rymg  enchanted  bags,  (the  contents  of  which  are  named,)  b^ 
means  of  which,  the  natives  most  sdemnly  believe — and  -4he 
Frenchman,  and  even  Roberts,  avowed  the  same  fidth— they^  csaf 
inflict  mortal  disease  on  any  one  they  deem  their  enemy :  and 
here  again  these  miscreants  have  the  power  of  extorting  whaferer 
they  please,  as  the  price  of  their  interference  to  avert  or  remove 
the  supposed  maledictbn,  and  appease  the  angry  spm^,  who  are 
the  invisible  inflictors  of  the  malady* 

Some  rude  elements- of  religion  are  evidently  involved  in  these 
etua  and  spirits.  And  Roberts  described  to  the  captain,  ae  a 
U8^al  funeral  ceremony,  a  banquet,  in  which  an  offeing  is  made, 
(or  rather  pretended  to  be  made,  for  it  is  secretly  devowred  hf  i 
priest,)  ''to  propitiate  the  gods,  and  obtam  for  the  deceased  e 
safe  and  peaceable  passage  to  the  lower  regions:  twelve  months 
after  this  feast,  a  second,  equally  as  extravagaint,  is  ^en  to  flmk 
the  gods  for  having  permitted  the  deceased  to  arrive  safe  in  th^ 
other  world."  Nevertheless,  our  authors  both  acknowledge  the 
extreme  defectiveness  and  confusion  of  whatever  infonoatiaB  oa 
these  subjects  they  could  obtain  from  the  Europeans,  and  ex^pcess 
an  opinion  that  the  notions  of  the  people,  if  they  could  be  cooqpe- 
tendy  reported,  would  themselves  be  found  vague,  and  feeble,  ud 
fiitile  to  the  last  d^ree.  It  would,  indeed,  be  mwelloos,  if  this 
den  of  cannibals  were  the  place  for  either  subtile  specnlatim^  0( 
sublime  as|^ii^  of  imagination. 

There  is  often  war  among  the  different  sections  of  these  isbod- 
ers,  bat  they  seem  to  have  Uttle  of  the  heroic  sentiment  of  that  •»• 
Ue  same.    Notwithstandmg  the  intensity  of  their  rancMOv  tlisf 
would  greatly  prefer  eating  one  another  to  6^ting  one  aoo&en 
There  is  a  sort  of  national  ''dance  feast,**  which  the  captain,  ina* 
Bsoet  siqperfioe  strain  of  politeness,  styles  the  **  Olympic  games  of 
these  savages.**    In  order  to  the  celebration  of  th«,  which  cwatam 
require^  steuM  not  be  omitted  too  long,  there  nost  be  m  amis-* 
tice,  which,  when  demanded  bj  eidier  of  the  lielligerants  on  the 
{iretenceofpreparingfor  the  fipstiyal,ttuiBtsotly  agreed  toby  tiis  ' 
other.    And  tlKwigh  any  preppratioDi  really  required  or  mteode^ 
would  not  need  lo  employ  more  than  a  few  days,  they  are  wiDi^g 
to  take  advanti^  of  the  pretence  to  prolong  the  fine  for  wmf 
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mms&^i  dnrtiig  which  time  the  enemies  join  in  the  pretended  pie- 
ptfations. 

''Six  monfts  had  elapsed  since  the  last  truce  was  proclaimed, 
and  dght  months  longer  were  to  pass  before  the  feast  began.  ''After 
the  termination  of  the  feast  they  return  home,  and  the  war  recom- 
mences in  all  its  yigour." 

The  truce  is  announced  bj  planting  a  branch  of  a  cocoa  tree 
on  the  top  of  the  mountaini  on  which  the  war  is  instantly  sus- 
pended. But  even  during  this  **  hallowed  and  gracious  time/* 
should  what  the  captain  denominates  a  ''high  priest"  happen  to 
die,  three  persons  must  be  taken,  by  stratagem  or  open  force, 
from  the  opposite  tribe,  to  be  sacrificed  to  him.  This,  of  course, 
will  sometimes  instantly  rekindle  the  general  war  between  them. 

We  have  already  intimated  a  grand  feature  in  the  moral  state 
of  these  islanders*— their  cannibalism.  There  was  no  possibilitj 
of  a  doubt  as  to  the  fact.  It  formed  a  capital  part  of  the  concur- 
ring testhiKNiy  of  the  two  Europeans,  which  would  have  been  con- 
firmed had  that  been  at  alt  necessary,  by  the  circumstances  of  hu- 
man bones  being  used  as  decorations  of  their  household  furniture, 
andakulls  being  repeatedly  offered  for  sale,  marked  by  a  perfora- 
tiott  apparently  adapted  to  the  purpose  o£  sip|Hng  out  the  blood, 
which  was  mentioned  by  the  witnesses  as  a  circumstance  of  theif 
infernal  banquets. 

If  the  people  of  Nukahiwa  had  been  found  m  the  practice  of 
devourmg  their  enemies  only,  there  would  have  been  nothing  to 
excite  any  unusual  sensation  in  those  who  have  read  the  more  re* 
centaccounti,  given  by  former  reporters,  of  the  innocence  and  fer 
licify  of  the  unsophisticated  tribes  who  inhabit  the  South  Sea 
islands*  But  theur  relish  for  human  flesh  is  subject  io  no  such 
irratfonal  partiality.  By  a  bold  enlargement  of  taste  and  liberty 
in  this  particular,  they  are  ''distinguished,'' as  Kmsenstem  re- 
marks, "  from  all  other  cannibab,  and  are  a  smgular  example 
among  tiie  numerous  tribes  of  savages  who  inhabit  the  many  islands 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  this  great  ocean.'*    For, 

"  In  times  of  figinaine,  the  men  butcher  their  wives  and  children,  and 
their  aged  parents;  they  bake  and  stew  their  flesh,  and  devour  ft 
with  the  greatest  satisfaction.  Even  tiie  tender  looking  female,  whose 
eyes  beam  nothing  but  beauty,  will  join,  if  permitteil^  in  this  horrid 
repast"    Krasepstern,  p.  181. 

Liangsdorff)  however,  says  that  this  luxury  is  tabooed  to  women, 
as  too  high  and  enviable  an  indulgence  to  comport  with  their  sub- 
grdinte  rank.    M  corroborative  of  this  statement  of  then:  de- 
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irouriog  their  relatives  asd  frieodsy  it  onghi  bemenfioned,  thaffc 
rcffgnn  lav  but  yary  few  old  people  amoog  the  oativea;<  «fld*{t 
is  as  evkJeace  direedy  to  the  point>  that  thejr  notice  the  fiict  af  an 
enonnoiia  disproportioo  of  numbers  between  the  males  and  fi  iiishs, 
with  the  additional  cirGumslance  that  diere  were  extremely  Sbw 
children  any  where  to  be  seen.  If  it  were  true,  accordfaig  to  -de 
lestnaony  of  Cabrii  that  this  surpassing  perpetration  is  coofiaed  10 
seasons  of  very  great  soarcity,  it  is  not  likely  to  be^  tfaercfae^  «f 
rare  occurrence,  among  a  people  too  indolent  for  agriculture^  iafi* 
sitely  too  thoughtless  and  too  fond  of  feasting  to  lay  up  stores  en 
a  calculation  of  distant  possibilities,  and  whose  whimsicai  perversa* 
ness  (unless,  indeed,  it  were  a  contrivance  to  create  a  fiw -occa- 
sion for  domestic  cannibalism)  has  tabooed  fish  just  at  the  iiasm 
when  it  would  be  oC  the  greatest  service. 

But  whether  it  be  true  or  not,  that  the  commoo  pecfie  mm 
obliged  to  wait  till  a  season  of  scarcity,  or  a  war,  to  obtain  iUi 
greatest  luxury  known  to  them  on  earth,  it  is  asserted  by  Tiiiiip 
dorfl^  that  the  detestaUe  Taita«,  or  ijriests,  put  themselves  under 
no  such  restriction,  and  the  foVowii^  description  exhibits,  ob  a 
small  scale,  as  pure  a  piece  of  iofernality,  m  pretending  to  be 
moved  to  their  abominations  by  superior  ^eats,  as  any  to  ba 
(bund  m  history. 

*^The  Tdnas  often  regale  themselves  with  human  flesh  aiei^ 
tfomt  the  delight  they  take  in  it  For  this  purpose  they  malcr  a 
semblance  as  if  they  were  under  the  Influence  of  a  sphfty^mMl  lAv 
Tarious  grimaces  and  contortions,  appear  to  fidt  into  a  deep  ^ 
This  they  take  care  shall  always  be  done  in  such  places,  and  aai 
occasions,  as  that  there  may  be  an  abundance  of  spectators, 
sleeping  a  short  time,  they  awake  suddenly,  and  relate  to  the 
around  them  what  the  spirit  has  dictated  to  them  in  their 
The  demand  sometimes  hi^pens  to  be,  that  a  woman  or 
tattooed  or  an  untattooed  person,  a  Cat  or  a  lean  one,  an  oM  mt£m 
a  youth,  out  of  the  next  valley,  or  from  the  next  river,  must  tie  sakli 
and  brought  to  them.  The  people  to  whom  this  is  related,  nMM^ 
ately  post  themselves  in  some  ambush  near  a  foot  path,  or  a  ii¥m 
thai  abounds  with  fish ;  and  the  cmisequence  is,  that  the  first  ] 
that  comes  that  way,  bearing  any  resemblance  to  the 
given  as  seen  In  the  dream,  is  taken,  and  brought  to  the  Ta 
and  eaten  in  company  with  Ins  taboo  sociefy.  It  depends, 
quently  upon  the  Tana  to  determine  whether  any  enemies 
taken  prisoners,  and  how  many.*'    Iiaiq;Bdorff,  p.  159. 


Havbg  stated  the  substance  of  the  evidence  on  die 
of  these  islanders,  the  captain,  whom  we  cannot  help  i   ^ 
for  the  strong  and  honest  emphasis  with  Wluch  he  utterb  hw    m£^ 
«imis  as  a  censor  of  human  depravity,  pronounces  ^  tltttaiey^lii^ 
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mSthst  social  iiiBtitittioiis,  religion^  nor  hamane  feeHngs  in  any  ie- 
gree— jn  a  w#rd,  that  no  traces  of  good  qtialtties  are  to  be  found 
among  tbem ;  that  tbey  nndoubtedlj  belong  to  the  worst  of  man* 
hnd*"  At  the  same  time,  he  acknowle<i^es  his  estimate  wonld 
have  been  different  had  it  been  formed  solely  on  the  ground  ci 
wfat  the  Russians  witnessed  during  their  short  intercourse  with 
the  people,  ^  in  which  the j  alirays  showed  (he  says)  the  best 

Csifale  disposition,  and  in  bartering,  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
lesty ;  always  delivering  their  cocoa  nuts  before  they  received 
the  piece  of  iroh  that  was  to  be  paid  for  them.  At  all  times  they 
ttmeaped  ready  to  assbt  in  cutting  wood  and  filling  water,  and  the 
be^  they  afforded  us  m  this  laborious  task,  was  by  no  means 
trifling.  Theft,,  the  crime  so  common  to  all  the  islanders  of  this 
ocean,  we  very  seldom  met  with  among  them ;  they  always  appeared 
cbeerfol  and  happy,  and  the  greatest  good  humour  was  depicted  in 
Ifadr  countenances.  In  a  word,  during  the  ten  days  that  we  spent 
with  them,  we  were  not  once  obliged  to  fire  a  loaded  musket  at 
them."  But  the  two  Europeans  were  so  decided  in  the  concur* 
ring  declarations,  as  to  leave  it  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  '<  fear 
of  punishment  alone,  and  the  hopea  of  reward,  deterred  them  from 
giving  a  loose  to  their  savage  passions.'^  And  the  captain  confirms 
this  by  two  remarkable  facts : 

*<  Some  yean  ago  an  American  merchant  ship  put  into  port  Anna 
Maria ;  and  the  captiun,  who  was  a  Quaker,  suffered  his  people  to  go 
oo  ahore  unarmed ;  but  the  natives  no  sooner  perceived  their  defence- 
leas  condition,  than  they  assembled  ia  order  to  attack  and  drag  them 
into  the  mountains.  Roberta  snceeeded,  with  the  greatest  difficulfyy 
and  with  the  assistance  of  the  king,  to  whom  he  represented  the  trear 
ehety  of  their  conduct,  and  the  consequences  it  would  infallibly  bring 
^  the  wh^e  island,  in  resciung  them  out  of  the  hands  of  these  canni- 
bals^ Nor  did  we  ourselves  want  a  proof  of  their  being  denied  every 
feeUng  of  justice  and  goodness ;  for  although,  during  our  stay,  no  one 
^ad  icver  shown  them  the  least  ill  will,  but,  on  the  contrary,  eveiy  po^* 
ojUe  kiadiiess,  in  order  to  inspire  them  with  benevolence,  if  not  with 
gratitude,  our  conduct  seemed  to  have  quite  a  different  effect  upon 
thenar*  A  report  had  spread  that  one  of  our  ships  had  struck,  occa- 
aa<AOc|  by  our  being  obliged,  while  in  the  act  of  sailing  out,  to  bring 
up  close  to  the  shore.  In  less  than  two  hours,  a  number  of  the 
ifiienders  ftuul  assembled  on  the  beach  close  to  the  ship,  all  armed  with 
dubs,  axes,  and  spears.  What,  then,  could  be  their  intention,  but  to 
plunder  and  murder  ml  The  Frenchman,  too,  who  came  on  board 
at  that  moment,  acquainted  us  with  the  hostile  intentions  of  the  inha- 
t4ta|i^  and  of  ttie  idmle  vaUey^s  being  ui  an  uproar."    P.  181. 

Their  appearing  all  armed,  at  such  a  moment,  seems  to  put 
jiheir  iiitei#mi<{uite  out  of  quMtion;  though  Laogsdorff,  iamen- 
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tbnmg  tte  ckMiMtoiice,  in  UwpcMithreiB  patdoff  mit  IttHUl^- 

pretatkMu 

It  seeiM  not  euj  ta  recmcile  Hbm  procBplitvde  to  fttlMk  ^mA 
devour  Ekiropean  visitants  with  the  captain's  aeoount  of  liiek"«i 
perstitious  estiouto  of  fliese  stirai^n* 

<<They  eonsideranEiifopeanBasEliia;  for  as  CM#  td^as  ddJM 
extend  beyond  th^r  own  horiaon,  they  are  firmif  ^onvinaed  HM 
their  ships  coase  from  the  clouds;  and  tfaej  inngine iiM^thmideriis 
occasioned  by  the  cannonading  of  yesseh  floating  in  th»  ataaeuphosc, 
on  which  account  they  entertaiii  a  great  dread  of  artitteiy*  ;  -ISft 
king^s  brother  happened  to  be  on  board  when  a  cannon  wpis^ficed  f.he 
Immediate^  cast  himself  on  the  deck,  chmg  round  the  Bi»gljflhiMa 
Roberts,  who  stood  near  him :  the  greatest  dread  was  painted  on  nb 
countenance;  and  he  repeated  several  times  with  a  feeble  voice, 
Matte,  Matte,"  (i.  e.  extingubh  it)  ;^   .  '^ 

The  information  thus  obtained  concerning  the  moral  condS^ 
of  physically  the  finest  tribe  of  savages  in  the  world,  i^ould  ex- 
plode the  last  relic,  if  indeed  any  such  thing  were  existing,  qf  the 
vain  dream  of  Rousseau,  and  the  philosophers  of  his  school^  a&Qut 
the  happy  innocence  of  the  state  of  naturcf.  ^  p.* 

Roberts  was  solicited  to  accompany  the  cTtpedition)  bul^^ 
withheld  by  his  attachment  to  his  wife  ai\d  child.  It  doea  od^^MH 
pear  what  determined  him,  no  less  than  two  years  afterwjtrd%  lo 
quit'flie  island  with  his  wife  for  Otaheite,  in  an  English  smp^jppd 
subsequently  to  make  some  voyages,  at  the  conclusion  of  w|kh 
we  find  him  jn  Bengal,  in  1810.  Cabri  was  taken  away  by.|£n- 
senstern,  unintentionally  on  the  captain's  part,  whether  intei^y^ 
ally  on  bis  own  part,  seems  uncertain*  He  came  on  board  iia^to 
take  leave,  and  ask  for  some  additional  presents,  and  rebtibed, 
notwithstanding  the  warning  that  the  ship  might  probably  p^tjMt 
to  sea  in  a  few  hours,  in  blowing  weather.  The  captaiir/aaj^  lie 
kept  out  of  sight  till  that  took  place,  with  the  decided  int^miBf 
he  has  no  doubt,  of  being  carried  away.  When  the  sfiip.was 
leaving  the  bay,  however,  he  begged  to  be  set  on  shore  in  a  tfc^t, 
or  even  to  be  supplied  with  a  plank  to  help  him  tbrougK  a  y^ 
rough  sea.  All  were,  however,  too  anxiously  bti^y  abqot  tltaabip 
in  its  dangerous  situation,  to  pay  any  attention  to  bim,  and  he  ,w*s 
thus  taken  off.  At  all  events,  he  soon  lost  all  uneasineaa  dbfiui 
the  chxumstance,  though  he  bad  a  wife  and  children  on  the  isbfd, 
and  became  extremely  useful  as  a  sailor.  <*For  the  resV  nays 
Langsdorff,  *^  he  was  but  a  fnauvaia-sigd.'^  The  last  we  bear  of 
him,  is  his  being  appointed  *^  teacher  of  swimming  to  the  fgf^Jf$  of 
Bsarine  cadets  at  Cfronstadt,''  where,  ^  though  he  has  almost  %>rgot- 
ten  the  language  of  Nukahi wa,  he  made  an  mcredibly  rapid  progress 
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ia  (he  recovery  of  his  native  tongue,  and  br  degrees  became  re« 
coociled  to  European  customs,  be  still  thmks  with  delight  of  the 
Bien  whom  he  formerlj  killed  and  exchanged  for  swine,  or  per* 
faaMate*'* 

The  isfamd  furnished  a  plentiful  snpplj  of  wood  and  water,  but 
odIf  a  very  moderate  quantity  of  cocoa  nuts,  or  bread  fruit,  and 
aouung  worth  mentioning  in  the  form  of  anima}  food*  The  hogi 
CD  the  island  were  not  abundant,  and  they  were  so  n^ich  valued 
by  the  epicurism  of  the  aristocratic  class  of  native  eaters,  that  they 
were  sold  with  very  great  reluctance.  At  another  pobit  of  the 
ktand,  where  the  ship^  slightly  touched  in  passing,  the  great  chief 
of  the  valley  brought  one  for  barter,  and  disposed  of  it,  but  then 
reclaimed  it,  and  was  backward  and  forward  on  the  bargain,  with 
a  great  number  of  alterations,  and  a  most  ludicrous  distress.  From 
the  impossibility  of  obtmning  any  tolerable  supplies,  the  captain 
advises  navigators  not  to  slupe  their  course  witn  any  sort  of  re- 
gard to  this  island. 

But  the  case  was  practically  no  better  at  Owhyhee,  a  great  part 
of  which  the  adventurers  coasted  at  the  distance  of  some  miles, 
with  the  expectation  of  attracting  to  them,  without  the  delay  of 
going  into  any  port,  a  number  of  canoes  with  provisions.  But 
they  were  utterly  disappointed,  very  few  traders  coming  near 
them,  and  such  as  did  think  it  worth  while,  bringing  extremely 
fittle  animal  provision,  for  which,  too,  they  demanded  an  exorbi- 
tant price,  and  would  accept  nothing  but  cloth,  an  article  the  Rua- 
rfans  had  never  thought  of  puttkig  among  their  stores  for  the 
South  Sea  market  In  their  persons  these  islanders  (many  of 
them  affected  with  disease)  appeared  as  much  inferior  to  those 
tiiey  had  so  lately  visited,  as  they  were  evidently  superior  ia  io- 
telligence. 

T^e  few  natives  of  Owhyhee  that  came  ofi^  to  the  ship,  were 
•carcely  at  all  tMooedf  whereas  the  men  of  Nukahiwa  appeared 
ambitious  to  have  their  whole  bodies  figured  and  checkered  with 
this  fantastic  and  barbarous  decoration ;  though  only  the  better 
sort  could  afford  the  expense  of  thus  taking  in  all  the  waste  places 
on  the  surface  of  their  persons.  The  extremely  slight  and  tran« 
•ient  view  which  the  Captam  had  of  these  Sandwich  islanders  was 
sufficient  to  show  him,  that  their  acknowledged  and  wonderful  pro- 
gress  in  arts,  and  what  may  be  called  luxury,  had  not  rid  them  of 
their  vices;  and  he  pronounces  a  bitter,  though  perhaps  uninten- 
tbnal  satire,  on  a  people  of  still  higher  pretensions,  when  he  men- 
tions that  some  of  those  who  came  to  the  ship  with  the  most  cor* 
rupt  purposes  aAd  impudent  manners,  addressed  the  strangers  in 
English.    He  adds  that  these  visitants  fanit  their  labour,    No  re* 
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laxatioDy  ittaemSi  HM  jutl  bere  to  be  parmiHed,  of  that  meml  p^* 
lice  which  had  been  for  a  little  while  luspeDded  at  NukaUwa. 

There  waa  no  opportunitj  of  learning  anj  thing  about  the  «late 
of  the  blandi  or  me  progress  of  the  celebrated  TamahaoMi.  B«ft 
a  year  and  a  half  afterwards,  when  Dr.  Langsdorff  ^nt  aooM^ 
months  on  the  north* west  coast  of  America,  yarious  particdara  of 
information  reached  him,  on  the  authority  of  which  ne  states  that' 
the  able  ami  enterprising  despot  has  accomplished  the  design 
which  TnrnbuH,  a  few  years  since  reported  him  to  be  so  resohtt- 
ly  intent  upon,  and  so  near  completing;  &at  of  reducing  all  tfae^ 
Sandwich  Islands  undar  his  sole  autk>rity*  So  that  the  &te  s£ 
that  very  interesting  chieftain  whom  Tumbull  saw,  amidst  his 
zealous  and  afiectionately  devoted  adherents,  preparing,  with  the 
^ost  melancholy  omens,  for  the  last  desperate  struggle,  has,  long 
since,  been  decided. 

Every  thing  the  doctor  heard,  excited  hb  astonishment  at  die 
imexampled  progress  made  by  these,  so  recently  perfect  savages,' 
b  knowledge,  arts,  and  national  importance.  It  is  under  the  tuition, 
ps  he  rightly  observes,  of  the  Ei^iisb  and  Anglo-Americans  OmU 
fbk  prc^igious  change  has  taken  place.  The  monarch  has  iaog^ 
bad  several  of  these  foreigners  about  him ;  we  may  as  well  say  at 
once,  in  bis  cotiH,  and  high  in  employment  and  -confidence*  But 
after  the  amplest  credit  is  given  both  to  this  foreign  influepce,  sbI 
to  the  natural  effect  of  the  agency,  any  where,  of  so  vigorous  ao^ 
flscendant  a  spirit  as  that  of  Tamabama,  it  will  still  remain  to  he  ac^ 
fcnowledged  that  there  must  be  in  the  very  nature  of  (he  peopkp 
|m  intellechud  capability,  b  plain  words,  a  measure  of  miod  haraly 
to  be  matched  in  any  other  savage  race  in  the  world.  The  mw 
wonderful  circumstance,  perhaps,  of  the  whole,  is,  what  the  doclop 
positively  asserts  for  a  fact,  that  **  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  tb» 
Mand  of  any  rank  or  distinction  can  now  speak  EngKab.**  Where 
else  have  we  met  with  any  thing  compan^ble  to  this  ?  Where  ehstt 
we  meet  with  any  tbipg  like  it  in  even  those  foreign  re^ons^ifhioh 
are  subjected  to  onr  authority,  and  where  a  large  number  oT  om 

Siople  are  constantly  resident ;  from  the  New-B[olIandera  tip  In 
e  comparatively  cultivated  Hindoos. 

^Tamahama  has  actuallv  commenced  a  commercial  luteroomsi 
with  the  Russian  establishments  on  the  north-west  coast  tk  Aa^ 
lies,  to  supply  those  dreary  abe4es  with  DrovimDS  io  exchttgil 
for  furs,  which  he  intends  to  send,  onjspeculatioo,  in  his  own  sbt^ 
toCantoiu  Jlis  subjects  ms|ke  most  excelleot  sailors;  aiidtbo 
Doctor  conversed  with  several  that  were  serving  in  that  capaci^^ 
in  ships  from  Boston,  at  ten  or  twelve  piastres  per  month. 

The  extreme  disappointment  of  our  navigators  at  '^MiiffM 
tteneof  the  supplies  80  confidently  expected  frosft  this  iBlaod,cBS^ 


Act  jflreventthdr  admiring  its  appearance,  at  once  cuUivated  and 
picturesque*  Both  writers  adopt  the  strongest  of  superhtive 
Mnas  b  describing  the  grand  vievr  of  Af owna  Roa»  the  height  of 
a^h  was  founds  by  the  accurate  Dr.  Horner^  to  be  about  14,650 
Bnglish  feet,  that  is,  nearly  2,300  feet  bigfier  thaa  the  I^eaiK  of 
Teneriffe.  At  this  sublime  elevation  it  forms  an  almost  perfect 
levd,  of  the  breadth  of  13,000  feet,  and  therefore  is  unquestionar 
Uy,  as  Krusenstem  says,  '<  in  its  form  the  most  extraordinary 
mountain  in  the  world.*'  It  was  at  this  time  fearly  m  June)  per- 
feetly  free  from  snow,  which  Captain  Cook,  if  we  recollect  right, 
thought  it  cotild  never  be.  <<  In  no  other  phce,'*  says  Dr.  L^ 
^can  any  one  ascend  to  so  great  a  height  with  so  little  difficulty  ;'* 
and  he  is  quite  envious  of  the  luxury  which  he  wishes  some  zeal* 
ous  naturalist  ouiy  be  induced  to  enjoy  b  spending  a  year  on  this 
and  the  other  parts  of  the  island.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
some  such  person  may  be  found  before  many  more  years  shall 
have  passed. 

.  As  the  Neva  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  embassy  to  Japan,  ot 
the  previoq3  visit  to  Kamstchatka,  but  was  bound  directly  to  the 
settlements  cm  the  north-west  coast  of  America,  she  here  separated 
from  the  Nadeshda,  to  go  a  little  while  into  port;  and  probably 
Captain  Lisiansky's  Journal  may  furnish  some  particulars  of  inCn*- 
ihation  respecting  the  state  of  me  island.  The  ships,  were  sepa^ 
sate  more  thaneigbt^n  months,  not  meeting  again  till  Decemberi 
It{05|  at  Macao,  after  all  that  could  be  regarded  as  particidarij 
adventoroos  in  the  course  of  either  of  them  was  completed^ 

Nbthfaig  very  remarkable  happened  to  the  people  of  the  Na« 
deshda,  during  the  ran  through  a  great  deal  of  fi^  and  rowh 
weather  to  the  harbour  of  3t  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  m  AwatscM 
hay,  in  Kaffltschatka»  where  they  arrived  in  thirty-five  days  Grom 
Owbyhee,  and  five  months  and  a  half  from  Brazil^  with  only  om 
invalid}  who  in  a  week  became  perfectly  well;  a  proof  of  the. 
aaost  judkiotts  regimen,  as  they  bad  experienced  a  nearly  total 
want  of  firesh  provisions  during  the  whole  period* 

h  was  with  no  small  difficulty  that  the  case  could  be  aracli 
amended  at  St  Peter  and  St.  Paul ;  where,  though  through  no 
want  of  hospitality  in  the  poor  inhabitants,  the  adventurers  fared 
rather  meagerly,  till  the  presence  of  the  governor  of  this  great 
peninsida  put  its  whole  capabilities  of  supply  in  requisition.  He 
came  from  his  usual  and  central  place  of  residence^  Nbchaey 
£amtschatsk»  a  distance  of  nearly  five  hundred  miles.  He  was 
urgiently  entreated  by  the  Captam  to  come,  and  to  brii^  with 
him  sixty  soldiers.  It  is  intunated  that  there  was  i^  particular  and 
very  fNressing  reason  fi>r  each  part  of  the  reifuest ;  but  both  wri« 
t^i^  are  perfectly  and  provokmgly  silent  as  to  its  nature.    The 
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reader  wiU  obeerre,  but  he  wiD  oot  be  die  wiier  for  efcsepyl^g^ 
that  sereral  persons  of  some  rank  and  consequence  in  the  espe- 
ditiony  here  mtached  themselres  from  it ;  the  i^aigned  caose  bang 
that  thej  were  **  tired  of  a  sea-faring  life,  and  chose  rather  to  c^ 
turn  by  land  than  be  any  longer  the  sport  of  the  waves.^ .    /       > 

After  a  detention  of  about  seven  weeks  at  St  Peter  and  St*' 
Paul,  during  which,  through  the  active  and  generous  exertioii»  aC 
the  eoveroor  of  Kamtschatkay  the  country  had  been  traversed  fer>  - 
hundreds  of  miles  to  obtain  a  good  stock  of  provisions  for  the  crev^^ 
this  important  ship  bore  away,  toward  their  ultimate  deatinationv. 
tiie  embassy  that  were  now  {swelliog  with  the  proud  ambitioii 
and  expectation  of  soon  lifting  their  eyes  up  to  the  very  taoeot  ' 
that  *^  most  dread  Sovereign,''  of  whose  own  most  favoured  aad 
exalted  nobles  it  is,  as  they  were  afterwards  informed,  the  hif^iest. 
privilege  and  presumption  to  look  as  high  as  his  fee^  and  whatfe   . 
very  name  is  too  sacred  and  awful  to  be  pronounced  or  to  bo-* 
known  in  his  dominions  till  long  after  h»  death.     They  were  gen*  - 
ing  under  a  commission  firom  the  Monarch  of  a  considerable  parr 
tion  of  Europe  and  all  northern  Asia,  to  offer  tokens  of  fraternity^ 
to  a  Potentate  who  had  never  yet  condescended  topeiftiit  the  ap^j 
proaches  of  miy  shape  of  mortal  majesty.     And  perhaps  they  ex?  . 
pected  to  shide  resplendent  in  history  as  the  persons  wiio  bad  peiv. 
formed  an  achievement  as  magnificent  as  that  of  cutting  thcMi|b 
the  isthmus  of  Darien  or  6f  Suez. 

It  mi^t  have  seemed  as  if  all  the  invisible  powers  of  maUce  muH 
envy  h^  conspired  to  intercept  their  course  to  glory ;  ^  the 
rude  persecirtion  of  the  elements,  which  attended  tbem  abnip^ 
throughost  the  whde  passage,  raged  ou^  as  soon  as  they  htd^  - 
caught  sight  of  the  inviolable  shore,  into  a  most  dreadfid  atomic, 
and  typlmi,  in  which  they  had  good  reason  to  apprehei^  tjb^.  . 

rdy-extinctionofaR  theh- pride;  a  peril  which  Bpthnig  k^. 
a  stroi^  and  well-appointed  ship  could  possibly  faavie  ffirn^y^t 
▼ed.  Argowent  victoriously  through,  not  without -constdaEiiiAi^.^ 
injury;  and  brou^t  the  heroes  to  Nangasaki,  the  only  pospt  i^r 
the  whole  empire  where  it  is  permitted  to  any  foreigner  to  flfibp*  : 
humble  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any  other  empire. 

It  is  rather  an  ungracious  thing  to  be  stopped  in  the  fuQ  cafetr. 
of  thtt  Bossio-Japanese  epic,  by  any  thing  So  fiat  and  inaigni&ant 
ftB  geograpbieal  notices.  But  it  should  be  mentioned  that  our  Af* 
gonauts  held  their  course  from  Kamtschatka,  at  a  good  distaaee 
eastward  of  the  Kurile  Ishnds  and  the  Japanese  empire,  till,  by.. 
runni^  at  last  a  number  of  degrees  almost  directly  west,  tha^ 
came,  about  the  end  of  September,  1804,  in  sight  of  the  southefii 
extremity  of  thai  empire— with  what  sentiments  of  mingled  awe 
and  elation  the  Captain  is  too  discreet  to  say.    It  was  the  islpid 
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of  S^MiEfo  ftat  ftey  were  approaching,  in  about  the  d2d  degree  of 
DoHb  hfit^de  and  the  227th  of  west  longitude ;  and  in  following 
it»  very  irregular  coast,'  to  pass  round  its  southern  part  to  flan- 
gBsddy'  they  exercised  the  greatest  posuble  valance  of  ot^ser vft* 
tion  on  the  forms  and  relative  positions  of  all  the  Jf^eadlands,  inteta, 
rocks,  or  islands,  near  or  remote,  within  the  compass  of  their  bo? 
riaMi  And  as  tfie  result,  no  one  will  be  surprised  at  finding  that 
wme  of  our  maps  or  charts  have  given  ai^  thing  approaching  to 
aa  accurate  delmeation  of  these  coasts  and  islands.  Captain  Kra- 
seastern^s  will,  henceforward,  justly  claims  to  be  the  sole  authori* 
ty ;  and  we  think  it  a  really  serious  complaint  against  the  pub* 
lisker  of  the  very  handsome  book  in  EnglMi^  that  the  chart,  re* 
doced  frdm  Erusenstern's,  though  engraved  with  conaiderable 
care,  is  on  so  stnall  a  scale  as  to  be  of  little  use  for  the  minutiae 
of  Ais  and  several  other  {parts  of  the  hydogri^hy  so  acouratelj 
determined  by  the  Russian  observers.  It  serves  yery  well  to 
^ve  a  general  idea  of  the  course  of  the  investigating  portion  of  the 
voy^e. 

In  thtt  bappy  region  they  were  destined  to  stay  nearly  six  months, 
which  was  not  longer  than  they  had  alnraya  reckoned  upon ;  be- 
cau0e  they  had  also  reckoned  upon  being  akoost  overwhelmed  by 
a  crowd  of  wonders  and  novelties,  the  very  tithe  of  which  would 
richly  lade  many  more  quartos  than  have,  yet  been  launched  in 
consequence  of  the  expedition.  They  had  dreamed,  no  doub^ 
of  suii^ying  the  central  stripe  of  the  empire,  froi^  Nangasaki  to 
Jeddo,  the  capital,  with  the  accuracy  required  forabookof  coada; 
— dTdbing  somethbg  upon  the  topography  of  the  great  towns  oa 
the  way  ^— of  gazing  on  the  outsiae  of  the  grand  temples,  and  per* 
haps  into  the  interior  gloom,  where  no  St.  Alexander  Nevsky  can 
be  descried  glimmering  on  the  wall ; — of  contemplatmg  the  nuig|ii« 
ficeaee^  Hie  immensity,  and  the  royal  edifices,  of  a  metropoUa 
where  tfte  Baron  Thuiiberg,  from  some  upaccountable  whim  for 
depMeiBrtii]g,'by  comparison,  the  works  of  Nebuchadnezzar^  haa 
raised  a  pauioe  big  enough  for  the  largest  county  town ;— of  going 
deep  ittto  scientific  disquisition  with  the  said  Thunberg's  college 
of  astronomers ;«— of  glancing  over  crowding  myriads  of  physiog* 
Dondec^  ai&natea  by  that  fire  of  LIBERTY  which  the  same  Thun- 
berig  jMronoimces  to  be  the  life  and  soul  of  the  Japanese ; — and 
lMtl7-'--bitt  we  have  afaready  alluded  to  bis  Myaterious  and  Naoie- 
less  Majesty. 

Inrrelatiiig^die  manner  in  which  their  anticipations  were4rei£zed, 
he  Captain  has  been  quite  explicit,  but  more  brief  thaa  the  Doc^ 
or.  '  He  ap^ks  with  me,  indignation  of  a  mm  of  spirit  who  has 
»een  compelled  to  se<e,  without  remedjt,  the  honour,  oi  die  prid% 
f  ilia  nation  compromised  md  msutted*    The  Doctor^  not  neing 
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a  RuMian,  h  ie«i  sore  m  tbe  subject ;  and  seenu  Tery-  ir«l  ^ 
posed  for  a  gjleefiit  participatioo  of  his  reader^  feetiog  of  Hie  lufr 
crous  exhibited  m  the  long  brce  which  he  is  recitiogw 

Tbe  very  fi^t  contact  with  this  sacred  empire  gavephOtlfti 
dicatbns  of  its  policy  and  manners,  and  of  the  terma  on  wUdf 
alone  it  would  suffer  itself,  for  a  limited  time,  to  be  spoken  to  apd 
Iboked  at— if  mdeed  our  adventurers  and  ambassadors  coidd  ftfaljr 
be  said  to  have  obtained  any  soch  [Mivilege.  Th^y  ¥»«  tiftt 
by  a  great  quantity  of  boat:),  and  with  much  ceremoiiy,.  bli  )j^ 
proachmg  the  harbour ;  in  an  outer  and  msecure  part  of  wUeMt 
was  imperatively  signified  to  them  where,  to  a  nicetj,  they  ^KmM 
let  go  their  anchor ;  nor  was  it  without  long  negothtion  und^Stf 
ttiat  they  were  permitted  to  advance  to  a  better  statidn.  Sbtte 
BanjoSy  or  Ojfverb&njoSj  as  the  Dutch  interpretent  calfed'theiff, 
that  is,  Chreai  Men,  came  on  board  with  mitef  smoking  appsavtiBL' 
8x.  making  a  great  many  inquiries,  pertmentand  impertinentl'ua 
after  an  hour  or  two  so  employed,  asking  leave  for  severd  Dbkflh 
men  of  some  official  rank  in  the  trading  concern  with  Japan,  M 
come  on  board«  These  officers  had  been  waiting  aU  tfak  wi^'hi 
a  boat  along-side ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  expresaly  ntro* 
duced  to  show  the  Russians  by  what  hnimliating  cerematiiev  any 
fbreigner  must  acknowledge  the  undeserved  favour  of  beiflg^j^OD- 
mitted  to  breilthe  tbe  an*  of  Japan.  Sonf^  df  them,  or  aflf  of -Ihetti 
were  required,  even  in  the  cabin  of  the  ship,  where  the  Bfdiatffe: 
OpperbanjoSf  showed  not  the  slightest  consciousness  ofaeCbMbf^ 
on  their  own  ground,  to  crook  their  bodies  dotvn  to  the  fiMn  oTsT 
right  angle,  with  the  arms  hanging  down,  aad'tofior  tOA  %M|r 
diemselves  in  that  shape  and  position  till  duly  appriz^A'tfiaf  thny 
might  now  stand  upright ;  a  permission  they  had  to  wadr  for  a'  lUm 
berof  minutes,  the  Great  Men  the  while  not  condeaceodfaK'^ 
give  the  smallest  sign  of  notice.  One  of  the  attendants  gavaeia 
very  slight,  anpursned  hint  of  expecting  some  ainittar  efcugp  af 
form  in  the  Captain,  whose  quick  and  peremptory  loOkakfit^^W^ 
derstandwgt  precluded  any  repetitions  of  it.  '   ^"J 

The  manner  of  communication  between  tbe*  Dntdi  intttf 
fers,*  and  the  Oreai  Mm^  if  it  was  lost  upon  the  RossltaB  wi  i 
monitk>n,  was  worth  the  half  phry  price  as  amadeiffient.        ' 


^  When  the  interpreters,  who  were  aB  kneeBng-iit  the  edbiti,  iMgHK 
a  conversation  with  one  of  the  QreaiMeHf  they  were  obliged  ta1Skr0IF 
tliemselvcs  op  their  hands  as  weH  as  their  kneesy  gait  gemidmiifli|><M 
head boBb  down  tiUtiieconverBation  was  eondndeit;  theythttidtfw 
hi  theicbreaA  with  akmd  of  hissing  noise.    Th^  Gnat  Mad -aptJm 

*Tbe  Dotoh  bterpretert  are,  hy  birtb,  Itij^tmtmh  Mid  Ate  ptSit  by  the  ainMni 
ment-forlearomgdie  JDutalikBgi]«g«:  thayara  iik>  number  between  «ix^  9miLwm 
▼enty,  and  Ibe  Daub  fiwtQi7  Miwot  tniMCt  spy  bttibett  liitfaoat  t^ 
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BO  ^SECiMielf  low  tet  it  f^ipeared  to  oflimpotBlM 
or  understood ;  it  was  sueha  gentle  lisp  thatit  soarceljr  m&deaaj 
impression  upon  our  oi^^ans  of  hearing.    The  uaoal  answer  of  the  in^ 
terpreters  consisted  only  in  ay^  ay^  which  signified  yesi  or,  I  imder* 
8tu|d."    Langsdorli;  P.  227. 

One  of  the  first  compliments  paid  to  the  Russian  Monarch,  waa 
the  enfprcement  of  what  was  alleged  to  be  a  standing  bw  of  the 
at^e,  requiring  the  surrender,  without  reserve,  of  alt  the  powder^ 
cnuKm,  and  small  arms,  on  board  the  ship,  to  be  retained  entirely 
ia  possession  of  the  Japanese  till  the  moment  of  its  departure^ 
lojlead^  all  other  arms  were  included  in  the  demand;  but  the  am« 
bas^or  successfully  represented  the  absolute  necessity,  as  a 
point  of  honour,  that  the  officers  should  retain  their  swords :  and 
after  several  days  of  very  hard  and  grave  negotiation,  in  which 
the  strongq^it  remonstrances,  and  sundry  expedients  of  commuta- 
&m^  were  offered  by  the  Japanese,  be  obtained  the  most  reluctant 
cencession  that  seven  soldiers,  for  the  purpose  of  a  little  show  of 
states  sEiould  retain  their  muskets  and  bayonets.  It  was  represent- 
ed, in  langHi^e  of  the  greatest  solemnity  and  importance,  what  a. 
prodigious  innovation  tbis  would  be  on  the  ancient  and  venerable, 
easterns  and  ordinances  of  the  empirey  which  did  not  allow  **  even 
the  fitat  princes  of  the  land  to  appear  any  where  with  exposed 
6^<^ai8 ;  they  muat  always  be  shut  up  in  a  case»''  As  to  every 
thifig  else,  the  surrender  was  complete,  and  the  custody  waa  sq 
r^;id»  that  <  it  was  not  till  after  four  months'  constant  entreaties  and 
rMveHent^ions  that  the  fowling  pieces  of  the  officers  were  return- 
ed te  tbem  in  order  to  be  cleaned,  though  many  of  them  were  en* 
isety  destroyed  by  the  time  they  were  restored.'* 

Wliep*  upon  the  ambassador's  having  obtamed  permission  to 
kn^he  insisted  on  being  attended  by  the  whole  of  this  formida^ 
Uc  bMtation,  so  dangerous  to  the  throne,  constitution!  indepen- 
dency liberties,  &c«  &c«  of  the  reahn.  A  demand  so  totally  un- 
precedented and  astonishing,  put  all  the  Great  Mm  to  a  nonphis; 
it  eaiMed  a  month's  delay  and  negotiation ;  the  case  was  too  impor- 
ts fi»r  the  governor  of  Naogas^i  to  decide  upon ;  and  the  Cap- 
tain tliinks  it  piEobable  that  a  courier  was  sent  for  instructions  on 
this  point  to  Jeddo,  the  capital  of  the  temporal  sovereignty,  or  to 
Miilfco,  Ae  residence  of  tihe  Dairi,  or  eccleaiasticai  sovereign- 
The  pmnt  was  at  last  conceded  to  the  ambassador. 

Froai  tiie  first  day  to  the  last  of  the  Mf?B  remamiiig  af  anchor  ^ 
at  Nangasaki,  a  great  number  of  guard  boats  were  stationed  round 
it  in  dtoee  order,  through  which  no  Japanese  boat,  exceptbg  those 
tbaMnxHight  tl^  BonjQ9  and  interpreters  on  official  visttSr  ever  at- 
tetaftt^to  pass,  though  great  iqultitudet  of  parties  of  cqriosity  m^ 
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pieams^  were  8(Miiefiiiie8  rowing  aboat  on  iheootride.  TfaeBs- 
•ians  were  not  permitted  to  take  anjsach  plettmre.  The  demeit 
thejr  had  been  beating  through,  in  whatever  manner  or  direction 
thej  pleased,  so  many  thousand  les^ues,  became  too  sacred  6r 
the  slightest  liberties  within  a  little  dent  of  the  shore  of  Japfltf. 

Provisions  were  brought  oflf  to  the  ship  with  tolerable  r^^ulsri- 
tj,  with  one  interval,  however,  so  considerable  as  to  excite  the 
ambassador  to  inquiry  and  complaint  The  answer,  not  yoy 
flattering  had  it  even  been  true,  but  which  they  afterwards  found 
to  have  been  false,  was  that  a  visit  of  a  great  prince  to  the  town 
had  engrossed  their  attention  and  their  sup^plies.  Falsehoods,  the 
Aussians  had  occasion  to  find,  were  dealt  out  to  them  without 
scruple,  in  whatever  form  and  proportions  they  were  wanted  fer 
the  purpose  of  soothing  their  impatience,  or  of  misleadii^  or  stop- 
ping their  inquiries. 

However  msulting  the  whole  system  of  their  treathieBt  w», 
great  care  was  on  the  whole  taken  to  avoid  giving  them  caoae  of 
complaint  on  the  direct  personal  score  of  manners  and  language. 
A  ^eat  deal  of  formal  politeness  was  practised ;  there  were  pleo^ 
of  professions  of  aniuety  to  do  honour  to  the  embassy,  and  to  the 
great  emperor  that  had  sent  it;  there  were  polite  messages  from 
the  governor  to  inquire  after  the  ambassador  s  health,  and  to  ex- 
press  concern  for  the  injury  it  was  understood  to  have  sustained ; 
the  unpleasant  discussions  were  conducted,  on  the  part  of  the 
BanjoSf  in  as  measured  and  civil  a  diction  as  that  m  use  amonz  the 
European  corps  diplomatique^  and  with  as  many  hypocritical 
professions  and  vain  promises.  Even  the  most  vexatious  restrfe* 
tions  would  be  explained  into  compliments :  thus  the  repeated  re> 
monstrances  of  the  Russians  on  the  long  delay  of  the  permismn 
to  take  the  ship  for  Safety  and  repairs  mto  an  inner  position  in  die 
harbour,  where  there  happened  to  be  two  Dutch  vessels,  weie 
answered,  b  one  instance,  by  pretence  which  was  probably  kr 
tended  to  cajole,  though  it  was  much  too  gross  and  absurd  to  do  ao^ 
namely,  ^  that  a  ship  of  war,  having  so  great  a  man  as  an  aote- 
sador  on  board,  could  not  lie  in  the  same  road  with  meidliit 
ships,  such  as  were  those  of  the  Dutch ;  but  so  soon  as  tfaeWAer 
should  sail,  it  was  mtended  that  the  Russians  should  occupy  ttnir 
places.'' 

The  short  interview  with  the  captains  of  the  Dutch  vess^  hid 
excited  an  earnest  wish  in  the  Russians  to  prolong  an  adpninl- 
ance  which  promised  to  afford  them  much  information,  bat  Ihey 
were  never  suffered  to  meet  those  officers  again.  And  when  Oib 
Russians  hailed  them  in  passing  out  of  the  harbour,  the  DotchoM 
did  not  dare  make  any  other  return  than  a  significant  dumb  raofibo 
of  the  speaking  trumpet    The  majesty  of  Russia  baa  done  most 
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jviaely  to  seek  marks  offaomage  in  more  humble  or  more  equilabia 
etnpirefl  than  Japan ;  for  how  little  of  thin  s6rt  of  contribution  could 
(here  be  levied,  is  very  honestly  tM  in  many  parts  of  this  narra- 
tive, beside  the  following  account  of  the  ceremony^  and  the  flA^ 
'tterifig  precautions  attending  the  d^arture  of  the  Dutch  ships. 

.'*An  interpreter  mformed  us  on  the  part  of  the  govemori  that  as  the 
two  Dutch  ships  would  proceed  neil  morning  to  Papenberg^  we 
lliould  not,  upon  any  account,  send  a  boat  on  beard  of  thein  ;  at  (he 
same  time  he  warned  us  not  to  return  the  Dutch  salute,  which  was  m 
boaour  of  the  imperial  flag,  not  as  a  compliment  to  us.  This  was  the 
more  absurd  as  the  governor  had  before  ordered  all  our  powder  to  be 
taken  firom  us ;  and  we  had  not  an  ounce  on  board.  Besides,  it  would 
inwe  been  ntterly  impossible  for  us  to  have  returned  the  salute  even 
if  we  had  had  the  vanity  to  assume  it  to  ourselves ;  for  it  consistedof 
tA  least  400  shots,  and  lasted,  with  short  ilitervals,  during  six  hours.*' 
Knisenstjirn,  P.  269. 

,.  Among  the  things  first  demanded,  and  as  conditiona  of  be* 
log  admitted  into  the  inner  harbour,  were  a  sight  and  exposition  of 
th^  Emperor  of  Russia's  letter  to  our  imperial  brother  of  Japan, 
written  in  the  Russian,  Japanese,  and  Mandschurian  hnguagea* 
^^  copy,  intended  for  the  governor  of  Nangasaki,  was  produced^ 
\^d  examined  by  some  of  the  Banjos,  who  said  they  could  not  im* 
dsrstand  a  word  of  the  Japanese,  partly  because,  as  it  is  not  verr 
consistently  added,  ^  the  language  wiUi  only  that  in  vulgar  nse^^ 
aoid  partly  because  ^  the  hand- writing  was  very  bad.^  It  id  ac- 
knowledged that  the  letter  had  been  translated  by  a  Japanese  of 
low  condition  and  no  accomplishments.  It  cost  no  little  time  and 
pains  to  get  the  import  of  tnis  letter  conveyed  full  and  aafe  into 
the  understanding  of  the  governor,  and  through  him  to  the  head 
of  the  empire,  to  which  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  information 
il^a  constantly  transmittted  of  every  thing  done,  said,  ftnd  written, 
iSlpwn  to  the  minutest  trifles.  The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  thia 
Matter,  must  have  arisen  from  its  bad  manufacture,  for  the  Banjoii 
irere  extremely  attentive  and  inquisitive,  and  the  interpreters  are 
4i^ibed  as  generally  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  quickness  of 
apprehension. 

AU  this  while  not  a  Russian  hoof  had  impressed  its  maHc  on  the 
JuMuiese  soil  or  sand.  Naval  and  military  officers}  privy  coua- 
selbrs,  philosophers,  were  ri^dly  itnprisoned  within  the  weather- 
beaten  timber  of  the  Nadeshda,  with  the  tantalizing  asjiect  of  the 
living  green  earth  almost  close  to  their  faces.  They  U'etted,  pe« 
,titioned,  remonstrated,  and  even  said  they  were  ready  to  take 
themselves  off  to  their  own  gqod  old  element  if  their  presence  waa 
so  little  acceptable ;  while  each  Monseignenr  Op^erbanjw  in  rac^ 

Vofc.  V.  rfew  SeritM.  i9 
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cession,  {tot  tbe  cautian  of  the  gpvemor  took  care  to  ^ip^ge  IIm 
agents  for  his  negotiatioii  with  them,)  mainlaiQed  tbe  m^tA  xUpIo* 
matic  coolness  and  complaisance,  explaining  and  regretting  c^cfa 
cause  of  delay,  so^estin^  reasons  for  the  exercise  of  patience, 
expecting  the  speedy  arrival  of  instructions  from  tbe  maafter  «f 
every  thing  animate  and  inanimate  in  the  emfHre,  advertng  l»  te 
inviolable  laws,  and  gravely  representing  the  utter  impropriety^  «f 
adopting  any  preceding  toward  so  great  a  man  as  the  Ruanan 
ambassador,  without  the  fullest  instructions  and  tbe  most  (ami, 
arrangements.  Orders  bad  been  sent,  it  was  declared,  to  ail  the 
princes  in  that  part  of  the  empire  to  give  the  utmost  publicity  atid 
eclcU  to  bis  arrival,  and  to  come  themselves  to  be  present  at  his 
reception  in  Nangasaki.  Each  proposition  or  complaint,  little  or 
great,  instead  of  being  disposed  of  at  the  time,  was  to  be  formally 
conveyed  to  the  governor,  with  an  assurance  that  an  answer  sbouU 
be  brought  after  a  proper  interval ;  and  however  provoking  this 
might  be  to  impatient  Europeans,  they  were  convinced  tb^,  for 
the  most  part,  the  GrecU  Mm  through  whom  they  negotiatod^ 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  they  did,*  having  to  receive  ordem 
on  every  subject  from  the  governor ;  while,  on  the  principal,  pqiot^, 
he  also  was  probably  constrained  to  wait,  at  the  peril  of  bis  |^ 
for  orders  from  Jeddo.  Indeed,  this  worthy  and  happy  people 
liave  attained  a  state  of  subordination  almost  miraculous.  Every 
mortal  man  in  the  empire,  but  the  one  or  two  that  can  have  no 
.superiors,  is  looking  up  for  the  rule  of  right  to  wbere  nature  has, 
«11  the  world  over,  placed  the  wisdom  and  vurtue-^-4o  the  bfttsfli 
in  rank  and  condition ;  while  nature  has  not  probably,  in  amyotte 
part  of  that  world,  taught  mankind  so  complete  a  deference  t»tkii 
economy,  as  that  evinced  in  so  little  a  piece  of  propriety  aalbe 
following. 

'*  The  ambafisador  took  occasion  to  produce>  little  poelM  ^cIni^ 
by  Adams,  of  London,  which  occasioned  uncommon  pleaotirt|BiBm% 
our  visiters.  That  the  earth  was  round  they  knew  very  well  $*  biHb 
see  it  represented  in  this  manner  was  wholly  new  to  them.  Tlie  BA- 
jos  was  short  sighted,  and  used  very  bad  spectacles:  an  exeriRmt 
English  pair  were  offered  him;  buthedecUned accepting  then^^lBee 
he  must  first,  he  said,  ask  permission  of  the  gotemor ;  witbovt  llttft, 
no  one  could  accept  even  the  most  t^ing  present  hi  the  itttm 
#me  he  begged  the  ambassador  to  lay  the  spectacles  by,  tiU  the^iga- 
Temor's  pleasure  upon  the  subject  could  be  ascert^ed.''  La^i- 
dorff,  P.  238. 

Six  weeks  of  diplomatic  and  ceremonial  quarantine  would  not 
probably  have  sufficed,  without  the  additional  circumsftmee  of 
the  '^.pretended  ilhiess  of  the  ambassador,"  to  obtain  the  coacea* 
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lion  of  the  privilege  to  walk  in  a  little  spot  on  shore,  of  the  fol- 
lowing dimenflions  and  advantages. 

^  This  place  Was  close  to  the  shore.  In  a  confined  bay,  and  was 
that  in  on  the  land  ude  with  a  high  wall  of  bamboos ;  and  ahhongh 
its  whole  length  did  not  exceed  a  hundred  paces,  and  its  width  at  the 
most  wasiorty,  there  were  two  watch-houses  erected  in  its  immedi- 
ate vicinity.  One  single  tree,  but  not  a  blade  of  grass,  adorned  this 
promenade,  which  was  entire^  upon  a  rocky  ground.  This  place  of 
coarse  could  not  answer  its  intended  purpose,  nor  was  it  used  as  such ; 
bat  it  was  of  great  advantage  for  our  astronomical  observations,  which 
the  Japanese  did  not  in  any  way  attempt  to  disturb.  As  soon  as  any 
boat  put  off  from  the  ship,  for  Kibatscb,  for  so  this  promenade  was 
called,  a  fleet  of  ten  or  fifteen  vessels  immediately  put  themselves  in 
m^ition,  surrounding  the  l>oat  on  all  sides,  and  in  this  same  manner  it 
was  conducted  back  again."    Knisenstem,  P.  255. 

In  doe  time  the  presents,  intended  as  a  tempting  sample  of  the 
ibe  things  his  Majesty  of  Japan  might  expect  as  the  reward  of 
his  solicited  condescension,  were  landed  and  conveyed  into  the 
government  Magazine*  While  we  copy  the  inventory,  we  may 
well  doubt  wheUier  his  Majesty  of  Russia  was  not  a  considerable 
gainer  by  having  them  at  last  returned  on  his  hands,  instead  oC 
the  implored  object  of  a  treaty  of  amity  and  conunerce  with  Japan. 

**  The  principal  of  these  presents  were  a  very  curious  clock,  in  flie 
form  of  an  elephant,  in  the  oriental  taste,  ornamented  with  precions 
stones,  and  a  great  deal  of  costly  workmanship :  two  veiy  lai^  look- 
ing-glasses, each  plate  t>eing  fifteen  |eet  long,  and  ux  broad,  with  a 
number  of  smaller  glasses ;  a  very  expendve  and  nicely  selected 
black  fox  skin  cloak,  and  an  ermine  cloak :  vases  of  fossil  ivory, 
made  at  Archangel:  l»eautiful  muskets,  pistols,  and  sabres:  a  nunn 
ber  of  articles  in  steel,  manufactured  at  Talsu  superb  glass  lustres  and 
.vases ;  table  services  of  fine  f^ass  and  porcelain ;  tapestries,  and  other 
earpetings ;  the  portrait  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  by  Miatdame  Le 
Bran :  marble  vases,  damasks,  velvets,  and  other  silk  goods  of  dif- 
isaent kinds;  fine  furs,  printed  cottons,  and  cloths:  gold  and  silver 
watches,  a  complete  electrical  machine ;  (the  object  which,  more 
than  maj  other,  attracted  die  attention,  and  excited  the  astonishment, 
of  the  Japanese :  very  rarely  did  a  Banjos,  or  any  other  Oreat  Man^ 
come  to  visit  us,  without  desiring  to  feel  the  efiect  of  the  electricity, 
or  to  see  sonse  experiments ;)  a  very  fine  microscope :  galvanio 
phUes,  with  many  other  objects,  valued  upon  the  whole  at  about  three 
hundred  thousand  roubles.'*    Langsdorff,  P.  235. 

The  Captain  was  curious  to  know  how  tbeie  articles  were  Ilke» 
)y  to  reach  their  destmation. 
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**  I  imjuired  of  one  of  (he  interpreten  in  whtt  manner  it  was  pn»- 
posed  to  eomey  this  large  minor  to  Jeddo^  who  told  me  thai  it  woiiM 
be  carried  there ;  npon  which  I  replied,  that  this  did  not  appear  pime- 
ticaUe,  as  the  distance  was  so  great,  and  everjr  mirror  would  require 
tt  least  mxty  men  to  relieve  one  another  every  half  mile.    His  answer 
was,  that  nothing  was  impossible  to  the  emperor  of  Japan ;  and  as  a 
proof  of  his  assertion,  he  related  to  me,  that,  about  two  yean  before^ 
tbe  Emperor  of  China  had  presented  the  Emperor  of  Japan  wift 
a  live  elephant  which  bad  been  carried  from  Nangasalti  to  Jeddow 
The  following  example,  which  I  learnt  upon  another  occasioB  fro» 
•ne  of  the  interpreters,  and  which  he  did  not  menti<m  tome  m  pfoof 
of  the  power  of  hia  sovereign,  but  merely  as  a  fact  which  had  recent^ 
ty  occurredt  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  with  what  punctnafi^  tlit 
fimperor>  orders  are  executed,  without  any  coneiderstiott  of  app»> 
renUy  the  most  insuperable  obstacles.    A  Chinese  junk  was  dcivea 
on  shore  in  a  gale  of  wind,  upon  the  east  coast  of  Japan,  in  the  bay  of 
Owary,  on  which  occasion  ^e  lost  her  masts  and  rudder*    As^  ac- 
cording to  an  ancient  regulation,  eveiy  foreign  ship  which  may  toocli 
upon  the  coast  of  Japan,  either  accidentally,  or  from  b^ng  drives 
upon  it  in  a  gale,  must  immediately  be.  brought  to  Nangasdu,  tMi 
ship  also,  though  in  a  very  bad  conation,  was  ordered  to  be  carried 
round.    In  Japan,  such  a  thipg  cannot  be  effected  exeept  by  meaae 
0t  tewing  boabs  and  several  hundreds  of  these  were  immediatdly  wmA 
to  tow  the  ship  from  the  bay  of  Owary  to  that  of  Osaeca:  a  vofaga 
duvii^  which  it  was  not  unlikely  that  on  the  first  high  innd,  vdiicii 
aieveiy  frequent  iip<m  this  coast,  both  ship  and  boats  would  go  to  the 
^^ottom,    jProm  the  bay  of  Qaacca  the  navigation  was  indeed  not  aa 
dangeroua,  m  the  passage  was  not  in  the  open  sea,  but  between  tfaa 
islands  of  Nipbosf,  and  SikoU;  and  Kiusiu^    This  towing  voyage, 
which  lasted  foufteeQ  months,  must  have  been  very  expemive,  one 
hundred  hoists,  and,  consequently,  six  hundred  men,  being  kept  in  eoa* 
tini|a)  employment    The  natoral,  as  well  as  least  expensive  metbodt 
would  have  been  to  have  broken  up  the  ship,  or  to  have  buiat  and 
paid  for  her,  sending  the  cargo  to  the  Chinese  at  Nangasaki ;  but  thb 
was  ooatr^ry  ^  the  laws  of  the  land."    Krusenstem,  P.  fl74. 

About  the  same  time  tbat  the  presents  were  takoi  ob  shcie^ 
there  was  conceded  the  mighty  favour  of  a  house  for  the  reii* 
dence  of  the  personage  who  had  so  long  eseorted  them.  HeMs 
conveyed  to  it  in  great  state  and  pomp* 

^  So  far,  (says  Captain  K.)  tiie  ceremony  attenAng  his  entraaee 
was  worttiy  the  representative  of  a  powerful  monarch;  but  he  badno 
sooner  landed,  and  entered  his  dwelling,  than  ^  doors  were  bn^ed 
OB  bo&^des,  nd  the  keys  seat,  at  sun-set;  to  the  gbvenmw^' 
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-  Hctayi^  ^  tbe  seven  towers^of  CoMtantiaople  are  bardlj  sq 
well  goarded  as  our  M^asaki^"  as  tbe  ambaasador'a  residence  was 
called. 

*'  The  house  was  situated  on  a  neck  of  land,  so  near  the  sea,  that 
on  ibe  south  and  east  side,  the  water  at  high  tide  came  close  uuder 
the  windows.  When  I  say  windows,  indeed,  1  make  use  of  an  im- 
proper expression^  for  this  word  can  scarcely  apply  to  a  square 
spaeeabout  afoot  wide,  provided  with  a  double  lattice  work,  and 
which  therefore  admitted  but  very  little  light  into  the  room.  A  high 
bamboo  fmice  surrounded  the  niiole  buUding,  not  only  toward  the 
land,  bvA  even  on  the  searface  in  spite  of  the  waves,  the  protection  of 
which  the  Japanese  did  not  seem  to  consider  as  sufficient.  Beside 
the^e,  there  were  two  rows  of  bamboo  canes  carried  from  the  door 
down  to  the  sea,  as  for  as  the  tide  ebbed,  in  order  that  when  the 
boats  came  from  the  ship  they  might  only  land  between  these  canes, 
a  precaution  which  scarcely  would  answer  any  one  purpose.  A  large 
gttte,  with  double  locks,  formed  the  entrance  from  the  water  side.  An 
officer,  whose  station  was  near  the  ship,  had  the  keys  of  the  outer 
locks,  and  another,  who  lived  in  Megasaki,  those  of  the  inside:  and 
When  any  boat  went  on  shore  it  was  necessary  that  the  keeper  of  the 
ontward  keys  should  accompany  it  to  open  his  side,  after  which  the 
lundewasnaloekeds  and,  In  like  manner,  when  any  oneion  shore  was 
desivotts  of  going  to  tbe  ship,  the  porter  of  Megasaki  opened  the  iMldei 
whenUie  vessel  on  board  of  which  was  the  keqier  of  the  outer  keys, 
isMi  to  repmr  to  the  heose  to  perform  the  same  duty.  Beside  ^b 
pne»i0Dn,  the  gales  were  never  left  open  upwards  of  five  mtMtes; 
and  though  they  icmietimes  knew  that  the  persons  would  return  im- 
piedialely,  the  porter  would  radier  take  the  trouble  of  locking  and 
nnlocld]^  the  gates  again  than  leave  them  open  during  this  length  of 
time." — ^*  They  counted  always  the  number  of  persons  who  came  on 
shore,  and  the  boat  was  never  allowed  to  return  without  a  similar 
number;  and  if  any  officer  of  the  ship  wished  to  pass  the  night  in 
Megasaki,  one  of  the  persons  residing  on  shore  was  obliged  to  go 
back  ki  Idsstead;  and, in  like  manner,  when  any  officer  belonging  io 
the  ambassador's  suite  was  desirous  of  sleeping  on  board,  some  sailor 
bad  to  fill  his  place  pn  shore:  for  the  appointed  number  of  persons 
residing  there  was  neither  to  be  increased  nor  dimii^hed,  nor  was  any 
attentiaii  paid  to  their  qni^ty  ui  this  respect,  but  only  to  their  Bom- 
bers^"    Knisenstem,P«268. 

There  were  varions  other  precautions,  which  it  would  fill  too 
much  room  to  transcribe  or  enumerate.  Beside  the  confined 
plaee  before  given  them  for  walking,  they  obtained,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reptnriog,  their  boats^  a  little  wretched  shred  of  ^und|, 
or  mu^)  wnere  tliey  could  not  work  at  high  water,  but  when  their 
importance  was  agam  complimented  by  the  precaution  of  a  bam-^ 
tK>9  fence  w^iicli  e(mpeale4  fium  them  every  tbiiig  M  tbe  afe^,. 
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and  wbicliwas  comfaiitly,  while  the  carpenters  were  at  woA^ 
guarded  by  two  boats*  We  are  not  told,  by  either  of  tfte  wr^ 
ters,  whether  any  atrong  temptation  waB  felt  to  try  what  wo&M  be 
the  consequence  of  cutting  these  bamboos  half  way  down.  But 
probably  not ;  for  the  party  were  disciplined  and  inured  to  their 
humiliation  by  so  exquisitely  judicious  and  systematic  a  process, 
that  their  spirits,  excepting  perhaps  the  Captain^  qipear  to  faame 
•uccufobed  in  a  sort  of  hopeless,  unresisting  quietude*  Tkej 
lived  on>  one  dull  week  after  another,  in  their  bamboo  cage,  «s  If 
kept  for  the  purpose  of  bebg  stared  at  by  the  populace.  *^  Oa 
the  other  side  of  our  new  walk/'  says  Dr.  Langfdorff,  **we  eftte 
saw  people  who  came  to  look  at  us  through  the  trellis,  hi  ^^saoite 
manner  that  in  Europe  we  look  at  wild  beasts  carri^  about  ^or« 
ahow«  Men,  women,  and  children,  of  all  ranks  and  ag^,  were  gs- 
ping  on  every  side.  Among  others  were  a  number  of  mendiciuiit 
monks :  they,  as  well  as  the  physicians,  had  their  heads  entir^jr 
shaved."  Now  and  then,  indeed,  a  complaint  or  espostulatioD  wia 
ventured  upon ;  and  the  interpreters  and  Banjos  were  never  a  mo- 
ment at  a  loss  for  explanations  and  apologies.  In  two  or  three  m- 
stances  some  of  (he  interpreters  would  practise  a  sort  of  mockery 
of  sympathy^  and  affect  to  be  of  their  opinion,  that  the  Japanese 
system  of  precautions  andjfondatities  was  very  absurd  and  {MtlU 
One  of  them  carried  the  joke  so  far  as  to  say,  <^  It  m  laughable  that 
Japan,  this  little  country,  this  little  island^  makes  so  much  cei«- 
mony^  and  contrives  so  many  difficulties ;  that  in  all  her  BttiH 
ners,  even  in  her  ways  of  thinking,  she  is  little ;  while  Russia, 
which  is  a  very  extensive  country,  is,  in  all  her  ways  and  man* 
ners,  in  all  her  thoughts  and  actions,  great  and  noUe."  But  the 
moist  roguish  banter  of  all  was  when  one  of  them  took  upon  hiflt 
to  make  to  our  heroes  and  Uiuminees  a  moral  and  philosophical  ho* 
mily,  which  our  sly  Doctor  introduces  in  such  ^  way  as  if  he 
would  cozen  us  into  a  notion  that  it  was  as  gravely  conceived  as  il 
was,  doubtless,  pronounced. 


^^  The  interpreter  sent  to  us  on  this  day  spoke  more  freely  I 
any  who  bad  come  before ;  he  considered  all  the  strict  regulaHaos  of 
the  Japanese  government  as  extremely  ridiculous,  lamented  Quii  he 
was  himself  a  Japanese,  and  wished  veiy  much  to  travel  and  see  fo* 
reign  countries.  He  regretted  the  short-sightedness  of  hip  coimtiy* 
men,  imputed  it  to  the  education  of  the  emperor  and  the  great  ma* 
gistrates,  and  said  that  the  subjects  must  be  blind  when  Sie  rulen 
had  no  clear  ideas,  and  were  not  in  a  condition  to  acquire  any.  Keii, 
he  said,. are  not  born  merely  to  eat  and  drink,  bdt  also  to  insCrucC 
and  enfigfateli  themselves.  His  philosophical  dissertatiott  wsis  Inter* 
spersed  mth  several  Japanese  proverbs ;  as,  for  exaimte,  *  7%e  €^  ^ 
numUu hundred yeard, buthisjkmt  is ikmai:^^  The  Hfi^ofwmmif 

4r       •   • 
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Aflrif  his  nqme  is  niihoui  end.^  He  lamented  the  many'  dieagree- 
able  cixcumetaiiced  to  which  the  ambassador  had  been  subjected,  and,^ 
endeavouring  to  console  him,  likened  a  man  of  understanding  to 
water,  saying,  '  Ji  reasonable  inan  must  know  how  to  accommodate, 
himtelf  to  all  siiuaiions  and  circumstances^  Uke  water  which  takes  the 
Jbrm  andjigure  of  ever  i^  vessel  into  which  U  is  poured,'' "  Langsdorff^ 
P.  266. 

A  frivolous  and  vexatious  negotiation  continued  to  be  carried 
oa»  with  occasional  peevishness  and  grumbling  on  the  part  of  the 
KussianSy  and  with  all  possible  ceremony,  formality,  importance^ 
and  delay,  on  that  of  the  Japanese.  The  constant  pretence  for 
this  delay  was  the  necessity  of  instructions  from  the  court  at  Jed- 
do — with  the  addition,  in  one  instance,  of  the  pretence  that  even 
that  exalted  authority  had  not  felt  itself  competent  to  decide  on  so 
momentous  an  occasion,  without  sending  to  Miaco»  a  distance  of 
boodreds  of  miles,  to  consult  the  Dairi,  or  ecclesiastical  sovereigiw 
Qn  every  point  of  consequence,  and  on  more  points  of  no  conse* 
quence  at  all,  couriers  were  to  be  sent,  as  the  patient  suitors  for 
Japanese  favour  were  told,  to  Jeddo,  and  then,  month  after  month 
would  be  contrived  to  be  passed  off  in  the  pretended  expectation 
of  their  return.  And  indeed  the  Russians  were  sufficiently  con- 
-vineed  that  the  Great  ilfett,  governors,  and  princes,  with  whom 
tbey  were  in  communication,  had  but  very  little  discretionstfy 

Swer,  and  really  might  at  their  imminent  peril  have  conceded, 
'  instance,  the  superficial  of  a  dozen  yards  square  of  the  sacred 
l»each  of  Japan  to  the  temporary  occupation  of  this  obsequious 
handful  of  Europeans  without  ammunition :  or  at  their  peril  have 
decided  and  acted  in  still  more  trifling  matters,  without  sending 
so.maoy  hundreds  of  miles  to  obtain  a  few  sentences  pronouncedor 
written  by  more  majestic  bipeds.  This,  to  be  sure,  at  the  best, 
was  bad  enough  for  petitioning  and  impounded  men,  themselves 
too  some  of  the  Banjos  of  the  most  prodigious  monarchy  on  earth : 
but  the  peculiar  vexation  was,  that  they  bad  reason  tohelieve  that 
i^uriers  did  come  from  the  remote  seat  of  power,  time  after  time, 
asd  of  course  with  such  communications  as  it  might  have  much 
hiaported  them  to  know,  while  they  were  still  kept  waiting  in  un* 
certainty,  and  to  be  amused  indefinitely  with  pretences  and  lies. 
It  is  probable  enough  that  the  government  never  bad  the  small- 
est indecision  on  the  subject,  nor  even  the  magistrates  at  Nangasaki 
any  uncertainty  of  anticipation  as  to  the  fate  of  the  emhassyi 
though  they  pretended  to  flatter  it  with  some  presumptions  of  suc^ 
cess,,  so  much  the  more  probable,  that  they  were  pleased  to  say, 
as  this  nltimatnm  iErom  Jeddo  was  so  long  delayed.  If  the  fate  of 
this  too  ambitious  overture  was  thus  at  no  moment  really  doubt- 
Ul»  therie  seems  no  other  explanadon  of  the  policy  of  the  mode  of 
inflictuig  it,  than  to  suppose  that  the  Japanese  government  intend* 
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ed  at  once  to  aToid  tbe  appearance  of  a  rode,  batfjr  affroiit  to  a 
^  great  power  wbose  territories  approached  ao  near  their  MB,  tf 
tfiia  semblance  of  a  protracted  and  solemn  deliberation  i  and  to 
inspire,  though  under  a  most  perfect  avoidance  of  all  hoeliftfy  aa 
utter  hopelessness  and  disgust  at  the  idea  of  any  farther  atteoipii^ 
bj  wearing  out  the  patience,  and  mortifjing  the  pride,  of  their  m- 
welcome  visitants*  At  any  rate,  there  must  have  been  a  deeper 
cause  for  this  intolerable  protraction  than  either  dOatoriness,  or  a 
mere  ceremonial,  affected  stateliness ;  as  the  government  was  at 


the  sole  charge  of  the  provision  and  accommodatioa  of  the  pss^ 
tj,  who  were  not  permitted  to  purchase  (for  it  was  declared  to 
be  against  the  laws)  the  most  trifling  article,  or  to  pay  for  any  aer* 
vice  whatsoever ;  while,  nevertheless,  they  were  amply  supplied 
with  whatsoever  was  wanted  for  themselves  and  for  repairing  the 
ship. 

After  they  had  endured  several  months  of  their  imprisonmeni^ 
fliey  began  to  receive  hints  that  convinced  them  it  was  a  deln- 
sive  astrology  that  had  told  it  as  a  part  of  their  fortunes,  that  they 
were  to  see  the  metropolitan  and  Imperial  splendours  of  this  great 
monarchy.  They  were  soon  plainly  informed,  that  a  very  Greof 
Man  of  the  Court  was  on  hb  way  to  save  them  ^  tbe  toil  of  this 
long  journey,"  and  bearing  the  Emperor's  commisskm  plen»ote» 
tiary  for  whatever  was  to  be  discussed  and  arranged  between  the  twe 
powers.  And  as  it  was  presumed  that  the  deputed  wisdom  of  two 
iucfa  empires  and  monarchs,  when  brought  into  conjunction,  could 
not  fail  to  settle  the  business  in  a  yery  short  time,  (Hke  Sir  Wil* 
Ham  Temple  and  John  de  Witt,  if  tbe  Dutch  had  ;ever  toM  theitt 
of  these  eminent  diplomatists,  and  their  rapid  negotiation,)  it  was 
high  time  to  fit  tbe  Nadesfada  for  taking  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
The  intimation  conveyed  animated  pleasure  to  men  who  regarded 
her  with  more  than  a  sailor's  affection,  as  the  vehicle  that  was  now 
soon  to  bear  them  a^ay  from  this  hated  shore.  All  the  necessary 
materials  vpere  promptly  furnished  by  the  Japanese,  and  the  crer 
mplied  themselves  to  the  business  with  all  possible  alacrity  anf 
despatch. 

But  to  return  to  the  superlative  man,  the  potent  satrap,  the 
diie  of  Uie  high  mightinesses  of  the  most  august  of  courts,  the 
personage  who  was  born,  though  the  Russians  were  not^  to  the 
felicity  of  looking  at  the  feet  of  the  Emperor.  It  was  annDitnced» 
at  length,  that  this  favourite  of  all  fiie  stars  was  arrived  at  Naa» 
gasaki,  and  the  important  interview  was  approaching.  But  thtf 
Hussians,  under  the  abandonment  of  every  star,  and  the  depret^ 
sion  produced  by  their  long  imprisonment  and  ieries  of  homili^ 
tions,  happened  to  find  themselves  in  possession  of  just  ao  much 
remaining  spirit,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  coadidend)le  difficulty 
and  negotiation  to  adjust  the  9eremomal  oC  relative  diipn^  tader 
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"^ich  the  two  imperial  representatives  should  meet ;  high  de- 
mands t>eing  of  course  made  on  the  part  of  that  power  which  was 
determioed  for  ^ver  to  act  on  the  maxim  that  all  other  powers 
were  unworthy  to  aspire  to  its  friendship.  The  interview  was 
to  take  place  at .  the  mansion  of  the  governor,  which  gentlemait 
the  Russians  had  never  yet  been  privileged  to  see.  The  arrange* 
ments  were  made»  and  the  procession  to  the  government  house  in 
Nangasaki  was  conducted  with  no  small^mp,  in  Which,  hoWever, 
the  characteristic  aflTectation  of  concealment  and  precaution  wad 
shown  in  a  very  remarkable  manner ;  for  the  whole  front  of  every 
street  through  which  they  passed  was  veiled  from  their  sight. 

**  The  houses,  as  Well  by  the  water  side  as  all  round  the  pUu^e,  witH 
the  fortresses  and  guard-houses,  were  covered  with  lumgings,  on 
which  were  the  imperial  arms  and  those  of  Fisi ;  so  that  we  eeuldsee 
nothing  of  the  houses  or  the  people,  nor  could  they  see  any  thing  4)f 
us :  here  and  there  only  we  saw  a  head,  urged  on  by  irresistible  cu- 
riosity, peeping  from  behind  the  hangings.  We  were,  however,  in  the 
main,  unseen  by  the  inhabitants,  while  our  own  eyes  were  equally 
restrained  from  making  our  observations  on  thenl  or  their  town.^— - 
^  If  in  some  of  the  cross  streets,  the  hangings  did  not  cover  the 
houses  entirely,  their  place  was  supplied  by  straw  mats  or  trellis^ 
work*  The  reason  of  this,  the  interpreters  told  us,  was,  that  ihe  com- 
mon people  might  be  kept  off,  since  they  were  not  worthy  to  see  so 
Breai  a  Man  as  the  ambassador  Usee  to  ftce.^'    Langsdorff,  P.  90^ 

There  were  three  of  these  processions  to  the  place  of  audience^ 
all  within  a  few  days.  .  In  the  first,  the  ambassador  was  carried  in 
a  sort  of  large  sedan,  called  a  Aorimony  while  his  attendants 
walked  ;  but  he  demanded  the  same  conveyance  for  his  oflScera 
on  the  latter  two  days,  on  account  of  rain  and  the  state  of  the 
road,  and  with  much  opposition  and  reluctance  it  was  allowed. 

We  cannot  fairly  afford  room  for  any  part  of  Doctor  Lu's  very 
curious  description  of  these  three  interviews  of  the  great  men^ 
different  re^^ns  of  the  globe,  met  to  confer  on  the  grand  suj^eot 
of  the  intercourse  of  empires.  The  first  was  an  audience  of  ce- 
remony, the  second,  of  business,  the  third,  of  taking  leave.  The 
Captain  despatches  the  whole  affair  hi  a  very  few  sefitenees,  writ* 
ten  in  a  temper  partaking  of  indignatibn  and  shame.  The  Doctor 
has  eidiibited,  considerably  at  large,  the  etiquette,  the  incommo^ 
dious  postures,  the  rather  impertinent  and  ungracious  interrogato- 
ry of  the  very  Great  Moh  to  the  chamberlain  Yon  Besanoff,  ffie 
important  bv^iness  of  the  second  interview,  consisting  .precisely, 
in  the  delivery  of  a  paper  from  tfie  former  to  the  latter  of  iHma 
plenipotentiaries,  and  then  the  ^affecting  adieus  of  ffien  who  wcore 
ta  aee  one  another  no  more ! 

Vol.  V.  iVew  &nu^.  eo 
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Oo  returoiDg  ft6iii  flie  Becond  audience,  whicb  was  a«  brief  m 
if  cepemoDj  h^  been  no  part  of  the  conrt  trafl&ckof  Japan,  and 
in  which  the  most  noble  the  beholder  of  the  Emperor's  feet,  tfees 
not  appear  to  have  wasted  anj  words  in  the  explanation  of  the  pur- 
port of  the  definite  document  which  he  delivered,  the  ambassador 
bad  to  put  ha  fete-bearing  paper  in  the  hands  of  the  interpreters, 
and  was,  perhaps,  by  the  tendency  of  all  that  had  preceded,  com- 
petently prepared  and  fortified  against  any  sudden  emotions  of 
amazement  and  grief  on  finding  the  burden  of  it  to  be,  a  peremp- 
tory injunction  that  no  Russian  should  ever  agam  show  hmiself  in' 
Jap^n.  But  he  might,  even  after  all  he  had  experienced,  be  al- 
lowed to  feel  some  little  surprise  that  a  grave  and  final  award  of. 
state,  should  so  presume  on  his  simplicity  as  to  regale  him  with 
the  following  piece  of  rhetorical  banter,  itSecting  to  rest  the  pro- 
priety of  the  refusal  of  any  further  commudcatioa  with  Bussia, 
<m  the  comparative  feebleness  of  Japan. 

^  Friendship  is  like  a  chain,  which,  when  destined  to  some  partieaw 
far  end,  must  consist  of  a  determined  number  of  links.  If  one  neoi- 
her,  however,  be  particularly  strong,  and  the  others  disproportioDabl|y 
weak,  the  latter  must  of  necessity,  by  use,  be  soon  broken.  The 
^ain  of  friendship  can  never,  therefore,  be  Otherwise  than  disadmn- 
tageotfs  to  the  weak  members  included  in  it  ^ 

*  The  inviolability  of  the  -Japanese  laws,  interdicting  all  mt&^ 
course  with  foreigners,  except  a- limited  trading  privilege  granted 
fo  the  Dntch  and  Chinese,  is  solemnly  insisted  on  i  the  perfect 
Sufficiency  of  the  productions.of  the  country  to  supjuy  all  its  own 
wants,  is  pretended  to  be  put  on  the  ground  of  Uie  smalloess  of 
diose  wants ;  and  the  poverty  of  the  country  is  affected  to  be 
pleaded  as  one  reason  for  declining  to  accept  any,of  the  JEkoperor 
of  Russia's  valuable  presents* 

^  If  fliey  were  accepted,  the  Emperor  of  Japan' must,  aeoirdiiigte 
the  customs  of  the  country,  wl^ch  are  considered  as  iaw^  sebd  as 
embassador  with  presents  of  equal  value  to  the  Emperor  of  ftisaia^ 
But  as  there  is  a  strict  prohibi^n  against  eiflier  the  i^itbilaBla  or 
the  ships  quitting  the  country,  and  Japan  is  beside  so  poor,ltet  It  is 
impossible  to  return  presents  to  any  thing  Bke  an  6<|riraleBt,  H  is 
wholly  out  of  the  Emperor's  power  to  receive  either  the  amlwnsaifcir 
or  the  presents/* 

It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  notice  here  the  absurdity  of  staflic 
what  are  the  custom  and  the  law  in  a  certam  case,  in  the  Ytry 
sane  sentence  in  which  it  is  declared  that  the  bw  never  penitits 
that  case  to  exist.  But  perhaps  this  custom  and  law  of  equina- 
knts  miBj  refier  only  to  the  interchange  of  presents  among  tftepee' 
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pie  Within  the  realm.  Be,  however,  the  law  whatever  it  might, 
it  was  asDOUDced  to  the  ambassador,  that  the  Russians  should  re- 
ceive as  a  perfect  gratuity  every  thing  they  wanted  or  would  ask 
for  ip  the  way  of  provisions,  so  long  as  they  remained  in  port,  two 
months'  stores  for  the  ship  when  they  departed,  every  article  ne* 
€essary  for  previously  refitting  the  ship :  and  a  present  beside  of 
2,000  sacks  of  salt  of  301b.  each,  100  sacks  of  rice  of  1501b.  each, 
with  two  thousand  bundles  of  the  finest  Japanese  raw  silk ;  the 
former  two  for  the  crew,  the  latter  for  the  officers. 

The  ambassador  protested  that,  like  their  Emperor,  he  must 
refuse  these  presents.  He  was  told  that  the  inevitable  conse* 
f  {uence  of  his  persbting  to  do  so,  must  be  another  courier  to  Jed- 
do,  since  the  Emperor  had  given  the  orders.  This  decided  the 
Matter  instantaneously,  two  months  of  additional  delay  being  what 
fae  as  littl^  wished  as  they  did. 

The  gratuitous  supplies,  from  first  to  last,  and  all  other  services 
received  from  the  Japanese,  were  perfectly  clear  of  all  fees  and 
douceurs.  It  was  not  till  after  repeated  and  earnest  representa- 
tions, and  even  entreaties,  that  the  ambassador  obtained  permis- 
sion to  make  some  small  presents  to  a  few  of  the  interpreters,  to 
whose  servicea  he  had  been  so  long  indebted.  «<  The  desire  to 
part,'*  sayg  the  Captain,  "  was  equally  strong  in  all  of  us  ;'^  the 
sailors  gladly  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day  to  get  the  ship  ready  for 
sea ;  the  cannon,  and  all  the  other  articles  belongmg  to  it,  were 
brought  safe  on  board  with  all  dHtgence ;  a  hundred  boats^  linked 
in  five  lines,  towed  the  sh^  from  its  station,  the  governor  «ent 
some  final  tokens  of  hi»  considerate  attention  to  their  accommoda- 
tion; and  «  all  the  tnterpreters,*'  says  the  Captain,  "  except  the 
honest  Saka-Saburo,  and  two  otfaeff^  who  had  not  forgotten  that 
we  wero  no  Dutchmen,  wished  us  a  happy  voyage  toBatavia!'* 
so  little  interest  regarding  the  character  and  fortune  of  the  Bus- 
sans  had  been  created  m  then:  nunds  by  so  many  months  of  in- 
tercourse. ,  , 

There  is,  probably,  as  much  truth  as  resentment  in  the  opinionr 
with  which  the  Captain  consoles  himself  and  his  countrymen  for 
this  memimble  &ilure--4hat  « the  Russian  trade  will  not  suflfer 
much  ui  consequence  of  it"  In  so  long  a  period  of  almost  total 
prechision  of  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  sensible 
wants  of  the  people  will  have  strictly  conformed  themselves, 
through  inveterate  habit,  to  the  measure  of  their  internal  resources* 
Nor  can  this  necessitated  and  habitual  conformity  be  deemed 
very  oppressively  severe  in  a  country  with  such  considerable  ad- 
vanti^es  of  climates,  (the  empire  including  a  great  diversity  of 
them,)  together  with  a  moderate,  though  stationary,  proficiency  in 
the  agricultural  wd  mechanic  arts*    Such  a  state  of  things  cannot 
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tp  paiofolly  iwren  tb€  eaiential  Gravingi  of  ntture,  caimot  kiffict 
duch  a  sen«6  m  hardship  and  destitution,  as  to  force  nature,  by  its 
Tital  necessities,  to  rebel  against  the  established  system,  and  de- 
inand  the  admission  of  foreign  supplies.  And  then  add  to  thiB, 
the  perfect  and  astonUhing  redaction  of  the  entire  political,  mcval, 
fmd  physical  economy  of  the  people  to  the  most  absolute  clock* 
lirork,  through  the  superstitious  veneration  for  the  ancient  laws 
iind  U8ages-«-a  superstition  which  the  government  has  an  evident 
imd  perpetual  interest  in  maintainbg  undiminished :  When  all 
these  circumstances  are  considered,  and  when  there  is  also  taken 
into  the  account  that  supercilious  pride  which,  in  J^nn,  eveq 
still  mor^  uniformly  than  in  China,  regards  every  thing  foreign  as 
inferior,  we  do  not  see  how  the  commercial  speculatist,  even  had 
^e  that  freedom  of  access  to  t|ie  country  which  he  most  certainly 
never  will  have  till  some  strange  revolution  have  taken  place  in 
Ae  policy  of  its  government,  could  do  tliat  which  is  the  first  thii% 
(br  him  to  do,  create  a  new  and  eager  want  in  th^  people.  So 
much  for  what  the  country  would  take  from  foreigners ;  and  then,  a« 
to  what  it  might  furnish  to  them  in  exchange,  it  is  perfectly  obvKMis 
that  such  a  half*civilized  nation  could  bring  nothing  of  value  or 
iconsequence,  unless  the  country  had,  in  its  natural  produce,  some 
grand  staple,  in  the  same  manner  as  China  furnishes  an  unlimited 
quantity  of  tea»  South  America  hides,  the  West  Indies  sugar,  and 
ppain  did  supply  wooU  EM  we  know  of  no  one  capital  species 
or  natural  produce  which  Japan  ^uld  offer  in  any  peculiar  an4 
pie^orinent  degree  of  excellence  or  plenty*  All  the  nationSi 
therefore,  fgreat  and  small,  who  have  been  beaten  off  in  their  ear- 
liest attempts  on  this  inaccessible  dominion,  may  take  conaolatioii 
for  their  not  being  permitted  to  carry  on  a  litUe  paltry  traffick,tQ 
the  annual  amount,  perhaps,  of  the  business  of  one  moderate  £i]g- 
lish  shop,  at  the  expense  of  all  the  base  humiliations  by  which  th^ 
Dutch  inve  so  long  retained  the  worthless  privilege— such  bumSr 
ations  as  having  their  Captains,  and  even  barons,  obliged  to  put 
themselves  severally  in  the  form  of  a  fourfooted  stool,  whenever 
they  approach  any  petty  magistrate  called  a  Banjos,  as  the  direo* 
tor  and  secretary  of  the  Dutch  factory,  with  a  Baron  Pabst,  aB4 
two  cultivated  and  intelligent  captains  of  vessels,  were  all  uncere- 
moniously ordered  to  do  in  the  cabm  of  the  ]^ussian  ship,  and 
continued  to  do  for  several  minutes,  till  it  was  carelessly  sigpified 
to  them  by  an  mterpreter,  that  they  might  stand  ^p.  At  the  hi^eak? 
log  up  of  the  conference,  the  stubbornness  of  the  Putch  peiSQi  , 
and  character  was  to  have  the  benefit  of  another  cringe. 

'^Before  their  departure  the  Dutchmen  were  required  to  paytha 
compliment  to  the  Great  Men.    Baron  Pabst,  who  before  did  not 
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8ttem  Id  iiiink  this  jUtilnde  of  wbrnieaion  altogether  eonmtent  witii 
the  Dutch  cbftracter,  wanted  to  have  stolen  unseen  out  of  the  cabin^ 
and  escaped  the  compliment;  but  the  vigilant  interpreters  eallefl 
after  him :  ^*  Sir !  mynheer  Pabst  S  you  cannot  go  till  you  have  made 
the  Great  Men  a  compliment"  He  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  return 
and  submit  to  the  humiliating  custom,"    Langsdorff,  p.  ii32. 

Both  tli9  writers  are  so  sensible  how  little  infornmtion  they  have 
bad  the  means  of  giving  with  respect  to  the  people  of  Japan^  thai; 
thej  apologize  for  occupying  so  much  space  in  their  books  witk 
the  few  particulars  which*  however^  it  cost  them  such  a-  weary 
length  of  time  to  collect.  Their  accounts  can  go  but  little  way 
toward  correcting,  or  con6rffling»  or  enlarging,  the  questionable 
information  furnished  by  former  reporters ;  which  we  the  more  r^ 
gret,  as  we  could  have  so  fully  relied  on  the  honesty  of  these 
lateat  observers. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Japanese  are,  perhaps  of  the  whole 
world,  that  one  nation  of  which  the  quadity  qf  the  whole  may  moat 
competendy  be  known  and  fairly  judged  fbom  the  inspection  of  a 
amall  sample.  What  our  voyagers  have  described,  will  furnish 
any  man  instantly  with  a  long  negative  catalogue  of  Japanese  ac- 
complishments, virtues,  privileges,  and  felicities.  Cgnspicuously 
at  the  head  of  all  these  negations  will  stand  Lt&er^^llberty^ 
which  that  blinking  Baron  Tfaunberg  pronounces  to  be  the  very 
life  of  this  people  I  Some  of  the  readers  of  these  descriptions 
will  perhaps  say,  that  in  default  of  liberty,  they  have  something 
better — the  moat  consummately  mechanical  good  order.  We  hear 
of  no  brawls,  no  roaring  gangs  of  tipplers,  no  disrespect  to  superi- 
ors, no  rude  driving,  and  scampering,  and  racket,  of  ill-taught,  wild 
young  fellows.  I^odigious  crowds  ojf  people  were  seen  often 
enongh ;  but  there  was  no  tumult,  riot,  or  mischief;  no  obstreper- 
ousness,  indecent  manners,  or  abusive  language.  On  the  ground 
where  the  largest  multitude  had  appearedii  there  wouljd  soon  not 
be  a  mortal  to  be  seeui  if  so  were  signified  the  will  of  the  governor, 
oTy  perhaps,  of  an  Opperbanjoa*  Tbere  were,  besides,  no  beggars 
and  no  pilferers.  We  aeed  not  say  there  were  no  buUiea  orbra- 
voes.  We  seem  even  warranted  to  say  there  were  no  mere  loun* 
gets,  no  idle  persoas  of  any  sort.  Personal  cleanliness  was  uni- 
versally prevalent,  and  extended  to  putting  off  of  shoes  on  enter- 
ing a  room  with  clean  mats  on  the  Qoon  It  cpuld  not  be  men- 
tioned as  exactly  ap  e^ peption  to  this  general  ireeoaunendgtaon, 
that  the  married  woq^eii  aire  ^  di9tiiigMi^^.<d  ^y  tbe  disgiistiag  €19- 
ew9!Btaoce  qf  having  their  front  teeth  blackened.  Oar  gay  doctor 
wa%  however,  very  angry  at  this  iUrjodged  decoration. 

The  prisoners  conlid  dMain  no  glimj^se  of  the  doawstic  econo- 
aay,  Mr  permlseion  la  visit  A  neighbowriBg  teaiple.  And,  probably, 
4 
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the  diversified  ioqniries  ihtj  would  natcoraHy  be  iocUned  io  mdoe^ 
were  either  prevented  hj  the  formalitj'  and  oficial  busiBeas  ef 
their  interTiewg  with  the  interpreters;  or,  if  made,  were  firtidtratrf 
bj  evasion,  reserve,  or  that  falsehood  which  even  the  oflk:ers  cf 
state  m  Japan  (so  unlike  all  other  countries)  seem  to  regard  as  a 
perfectly  fair  resource  in  every  emergency.  They  had  occaaioD 
to  perceive  tfiat  the  interference  of  authority,  was  exercised  to 
prevent  or  stop  the  unofficial  communication  which  they  were,  in 
one  or  two  instances,  attempting,  and  beginning  to  held,  with  son^ 
individual  that  appeared  to  them  more  intelligent  than  the  general- 
ity i^  the  natives. 

Mention  is  made  of  several  festivals  occurring  during  the  stay 
of  the  Russians,  but  of  which  they  were,  of  course,  allowed  no 
participation  or  mspection.  One  of  them  was  that  of  the  new 
year.  Our  imthors  do  not  say  whether  they  heard  of  the  cer^ 
mony  described  by  Thunberg  and  others  as  practised  by  the  Ja- 
panese at  that  season,  to  testify  their  abhorrence  of  the  ChristiaB 
reli^oo,  and  to  create  the  same  hatred  of  it  m  the  minds  of  their 
children.  The  thirtieth  of  January  is  their  newyear's  day.  On 
the  second  of  February,  ^  the  last  of  the  festival  days,  a  Gtfle  bn 
was  brought,  foil  of  roasted  pease,  to  the  ambassador's  house* 
which  were  strewed  about  every  comer  of  it,  to  drive  away,"  says 
the  doctor,  with  great  inattention  to  precision  of  language  ^  Oe 
devil  and  all  evil  spirits." 

'^  On  the  Slst  of  March^  or  the  1st  of  April,  a  feast  was.celdNratediB 
Nangasaki,  called  Mussume  Matzuiy,  the  chief  character  of  which  is, 
that  parents,  on  thb  occasion,  present  their  children  wiUi  doDs.  Jfrn- 
important  as  the  object  of  this  holiday  appeared,  it  must,  nevefSielesB, 
be  of  great  consequence  in  Japan,  two  days  being  devoted  to  fbjese 
childish  entertainments ;  and  we  were  requested  not  to  sutEsr  the  ca^ 
penters,  employed  upon  the  boats  on  shore,  to  work  during  Its  ede- 
bration.**    Krusenstem,  p.  284. 

Before  tddng  leave  of  this  strange  people,  into  whose  comoa^r 
we  and  our  readers  are  little  likely  to  be  soon  i^in  iiitroducec^we 
should  notice  just  one  illustrative  instance  of  ^uch  a  refinem«it  af 
subordinatkm,  and  so  unqualified  an  operatk>n  of  wfattt  was  denoiffi* 
jiated  law,  as  no  odier  country  could  paraHei 


'^  Ob  the  IQtb^  early  in  the mamingf  we  were  informed  that  < 
the  Japanese,  whom  we  had  brou^t  with  us,  had  attempted  to  d 
himself.  With  this  view  he  had  thrust  a  razor  tfaiough  htsoltatii  i 
to  hu  throat,  but  was  seen  in  time  by  the  bystanders  for  thpui  to  fm^ 
vent  his  eompletely  executing  his  purpose.  A  quanti^  o(  h&od 
streamed  from  the  mouth  of  &e  wounded  man;  but  ;he  Japmoeae 
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eivO  officer  on  dnty  would  by  no  means  cofuient  that  I  should  exa- 
mine the  wound,  or  give  him  any  medical  assbtanee.  The  erent 
was  announced  by  the  guard,  and  a  Banjos,  with  a  physician,  waji 
sent  for,  who  didnot  arrive  iUlthe  afternoon;  they  then  entered  uito 
a  rerv  minute  investigation  of  the  afiair,and  took  down  a  procis-ver' 
hal  of  it,  which  was  carefully  sealed  up.  The  wound  did  not  appear 
dangerous.^    LangsdorfiT,  p.  287. 

Our  adventurers  exultingty  set  all  sail,  and  drove  out  of  the 
harbour  in  a  style  that  confounded  the  cautious,  sober,  timid  boat 
mariners  of  Nangai^aki.  The  destined  course  was  through  the 
sea  between  Japan  and  Corea,  a  course  which  every  imaginable 
argument  had  been  employed  by  the  Japanese  ministers  to  deter 
the  captain  from  adopting.  His  plan  was^  to  examine,  on  his  waj 
to  Eamtschatka,  a  number  of  imperfectly  explored  coasts  and 
straits  in  the  seas  of  Japan  and  Sachalin,  in  which  La  Perouse  had 
left  a  good  deal  to  be  done.  We  have  staid  so  long  in  that  coun* 
try  of  Grtat  Men^  that  we  cannot  regularly  attend  him  through  hii 
various  traverses  of  dangerous  seas,  and  examinations  of  dreary 
coasts.  It  is,  however,  this  part  alone  of  the  voyage  that  will  be 
regarded  as  of  importance  to  geography.  When  we  say  this  part 
alone,  we  must  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  it  was  an  incon* 
siderable  portion  of  naval  adventure.  On  the  contrary,  it  amount- 
ed, to  several  thoOsands  of  miles,  and  occupied  a  long  space  of 
time.  In  this  navigation,  the  captain  displayed,  in  a  very  high 
degree,  the  qualities  of  an  able,  enterprising,  and  indefatigabte  na- 
vigator. The  foggy,  chill,  and  turbulent  climate,  conjoined  with 
the  strikingly  inhospitable  character  of  the  greatest  part  of  the 
land  he  coasted,  and  the  numerous  dangers  incident  to  a  naviga- 
tion so  constantly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  rugged  coasts  and 
islands,  all  imperfectly  known,  and  some  totally  unexplored,  gave 
occasion  to  both  the  commander  and  his  crew  to  evince  that  no 
duty  was  too  bard  for  their  skill  and  resolution.  ^ 

Having  made  a  conditional  promise  to  the  Japanese  statesmen 
not  to  go  spving  out  their  territory  all  alon^  the  western  coast  of 
Niphoo,  or  Japan,  be  did  not  approach  the  land  till  he  deemed  it  ne- 
cessary to  do  so  in  search  of  the  straits  of  Sangar,  between  the 
northern  end  of  that  great  island,  and  the  southern  part  of  Jesso« 
He  accurately  examii^  and  laid  down,  perhaps,  about  a  hundred 
miles  of  the  coast  south  of  this  strait;  and  then,  instead  of  passing 
through  it,  proceeded  along  the  whole  western  coast  of  Jeaso,  to 
the  straits  M  La  Perouse.  The  landscape,  through  almost  the 
wbde  length,  was  a  chain  of  snowy  mountains^  one  of  which  emit* 
ted  flames  and  smoke. 

The  few  inhaUtants  of  the  northern  part  of  Jesso,  are  called 
AKdoS}  and  are  judged  to  be  the  remains  of  a  nation  that  once  poiK 
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sesned  the  whole  ofitt  ind  some  other  hUltsHiU,  bat  flnt  luui  ^rt' 
dually  retired  and  dimhiiahed  before  the  encroaching  pow^r  of  Off 
Japanese,  who  have  now  extended  their  sovereignty  to  its  nortfiifeiJ^ 
extremity,  l? he  captain  was  so  enchanted  with  the  modesty,  be*/ 
nevolence,  and  generosity  of  these  poor  people,  that  he  mm  m 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  them  the  **  best  of  all  the  people  he  ba> 
hitherto  been  acquainted  with/'  And  certainly  the  facts  he  meiF 
lions  will  bear  him  out  in  a  rery  strong  eulogium. 

Having  examined  the  great  bay  of  Aniwa,  which  hollows  oat 
'the  southern  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Sachalin,  he  examined  (and  k 
the  6r8t  that  has  done  so)  the  eastern  coast  of  that  most  dreaiy 

Eninsula,  with  meritorious  resolution  and  accuracy,  up  to  Patience 
ty,  whence  he  was  compelled  to  steer,  across  the  chain  of  tl^ 
KurUe  Islands,  where  he  encountered  considerable  danger,  to  hb 
old  port  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  where  he  cast  ancb»r  at  the 
beginning  of  June,  1805,  forty-eight  days  after  leaving  Nangaaaki* 
Here  Dr.  Lahgsdorff  left  him,  in  order  to  accompany  the  chaa- 
berlain  VonResanoff,  at  his  particular  invitation,  on  an  e3q>editkMi 
to  the  Russian  settlements  on  the  northwest  coast  of  Anterica. 
While  the  captain  staid  here  about  a  month  to  refit  «id  victual  the 
ship,  he  was  assailed  by  mingled  pain  and  indignation  at  witnessing 
specimens,  and  hearing  accounts,  of  the  excessive  and  shocl^^ 
wretchedness,  both  by  sea  and  land,  of  the  Rassian  adventursMl 
employed  by  the  Russio-  American  Company  in  the  fur  trade. 

On  the  fi»t  of  July,  the  Nadeshda  again  put  to  sea,  destined  te 
resume  that  point  on  the  coast  of  Sachaiin  at  which  the  former 
examination  bad  been  suspended.  From  that  point,  in  latitude 
49^  lO',  the  examinatbn  was  prosecuted  to  Cape  Efizalieth,  the 
northernmost  point,  in  latitude  54^  24^  Not  a  single  human  hafair 
tation  had  been  seen  throughout  the  length  of  this  immense  tracts '. 
the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Sachaiin,  till  very  near  the  arrival  at 
its  northernmost  promontory,  when  a  beautiful  valley  presented 
tlie  striking  novelty  of  two  huts.  On  the  northern  coast  the  voy^ 
agers  saw  one  or  two  Tartar  villages,  and  had  an  amusing  advctfii- 
ture  with  the  ill*conditioned  inhabitants,  the  perfect  reverse  fl^ 
character  to  the  Ainos  who  inhabit  the  southern  extremity  of  Ma 
peninsula.  It  is  a  very  interesting  part  of  the  captain's  narrative 
which  comes  next,  and  describes  a  series  of  atten^ts,  after  faaTias 
passed  by  a  westerly  course  round  the  northern  promontories,  le 
make  his  way  southward,  along  the  western  coast,  in  order  to  de* 
cide  the  question  wheth^  Sachaiin  ia  an  island,  or  is  coODecte4 
with  Tartary.  A  great  change  in  the  cobmr  of  the  water,  aed  a 
powerful  current  which  encountered  the  ship  from  the  soqtfiwea^ 
mdicated  their  apj^roach  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Amour,  toi  H  .' 
resolute  contest  with  this  cinrrenl^  the  ahip  was  oanied,  thoq^  bf 
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In  iddfaect  cimrse)  to  a  poeitioii  within  a  few  miles  ef  a  western 
fMrojection  of  the  coast  of  Sachalin,  which  was  situated  directly 
opposite  to  an  eastern  projection  of  a  point  of  the  toast  of  Tartary. 
Between  these  two  points  is  a  channel  of  five  miles  across. 
Thouglh  this  was  not  deemed  to  be  precisely  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  it  was  unquestionablis,  that  what  might  be  perhaps  more  cor- 
rectlj  so  called,  must  be  at  a  very  short  distance  behind.  And 
the  prod^ous  magnitude  of  this  river  was  evinced,  in  the  most  di* 
rect  manner,  bj  the  fact,  that  this  whole  rapid  current  of  five  miles 
wide  had  not  the  slightest  mixture  of  sea  water.  This  stream^ 
therefore  was  purely  and  exclusively  the  Aooour.  One  of  the 
fieutenants,  in  a  boat,  rowed,  with  great  labour,  some  miles  fiirther 
against  the  current,  till  the  depth  decreased  to  three  fathoms  and 
a  half. 

The  captain  states  the  reasoning  which  he  entered  on  his  jour- 
nal at  this  time,  respecting  the  question  whether  Sachalm  be  an 
island  or  a  jpenikisula.  These  arguments  alone  would  be  quite  con- 
clasive  of  its  being  the  latter.  On  his  arrival  in  China,  he  was 
gratified  to  find  demonstration  added  by  the  account  of  the  voyage 
of  captain  Broughton,  who  prosecuted  from  the  southward  the  ex- 
aaiination  of  the  gulf  of  Tartary,  till  stopped  by  an  uninterrupted 
shore  of  sand  hills,  in  which  Sachalin  ana  Tartary  became  united* 
The  Russian  navigator  is,  nevertheless,  of  opinion,  that  there  may 
formerly  have'^been  a  channel,  and  that  the  jquction  may  have 
been  formed  by  the  accumulatbn  of  sand  brought  down  by  the 
Amour. 

He  had  now  an  excellent  opportunity,  and  a  very  earnest  de- 
sire, to  explore  the  northeast  coast  of  Tartary,  but  was  withheld 
by  the  very  strong  representations  he  had  received  before  leavmg 
Kamtschatka  on  the  impolicy  of  a  proceeding  which  would  be 
extremely  likely  to  excite  the  hostile  suspicions  of  the  Chinese 
government.  Obliged,  therefore,  to  return  toward  the  east^  he 
resolved  to  examine  the  western  coast  of  Kamtschatka,  from  the 
fifly-fourth  or  fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude  to  the  southern  extre- 
DUt  J.  But  the  direction  of  the  winds  rendered  this  project  im- 
practicable, and  he  was  reduced  at  last  to  return  to  St.  Peter  and 
St#  Paul,  where  he  arrived  after  an  absence  of  eight  weeks. 
**  During  this  time,"  says  he,  <^  seldom  a  day  passed  m  which  we 
bad  not  been  wet  dirough,  either  by  the  rain  or  mist ;  and  yet  in 
iU  the  voyage  we  had  not  a  single  invalid,  notwithstanding  our 
latal  want  of  fresh  provisions,  and  that  oar  antiscorbutic  remedies 
prere  entirely  exhausted.^' 

His  several  visits  to  Kamtschatka  furnished  him  with  the  dm- 
briab  for  that  irather  ample  account  of  the  actnid  state  of  tim 
beninaulat  which  forms  an  interesting  part  of  the  book.  He  is 
r  Vol.  V.  New  Series.  61 
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Jiiite  tanguioe  eoough,  we  should  thiok,  as  to  its  ca|iBbiKfiet;  but 
escribes  its  present  state  as  most  wretched  b  all  respects.  He 
honestly  attributes  a  great  part  of  its  misery  to  the  bad  policy  of 
the  Russian  government  Perhaps,  when  the  deliriaBi  of  leceBt 
triumphs  is  fah^y  past,  some  attention  will  be  paid  to  represents 
lions  which  serve  to  show  the  amazmg  differenee,  in  point  of  eon- 
dition,  that  may  subsist  between  the  bead  and  the  feet»  if  we  Biaj 
so  express  it,  of  a  gigantic  body  politic* 

The  Nadeshda  had  one  clear  run  from  St.  Peter  and  St  Paul 
to  Macao,  where  she  was  rejoined  by  the  Neva,  laden  with  a  rich 
cargo  of  furs  for  the  Chinese  market.    Here  there  awaited  him  a 
little  entertainment  by  way  of  sequel  and  finish  to  the  wofiii  &roe 
played  for  his  amusement  at  Nagasaki    Opperbamos  were  aho 
forthcoming  in  China,  to  wonder  what  business  the  JlusMans  g<MiU 
have  in  the  seas  and  the  ports  of  their  sacred  empire;  and  ^ 
court  of  Pekin,  mfinitely  more  unreasonable  than  that  of  Jeddo, 
instead  of  expediting  the  departure  of  the  unwelcome  Yisitanla, 
followed  up  a  number  of  vexatious  proceedings,  by  which  the 
commercial  business  of  the  Russians  bad  been  much  obstmcted 
and  retarded,  by  measures  and  orders  for  their  absolute  and  iade* 
finite  detention ;  and  the  captain  acknowledges,  in  the  strongest 
terms  of  respect  and  gratitude,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  v^y 
prom|)t  and  zealous  interposition  of  the  Ekiglish  tlut  he  got  out 
mto  his  old  freedom  of  the  seas,  just  in  time  to  escape  the  exae«> 
tion  of  the  most  peremptory  mandate  for  makii^  lua  ship  m  Chi> 
nese  fixture.     He  doubtless  felt,  though  he  has  kept  the  (Imni^ 
in  silence,  some  indignant  pleasure  in  the  idea,  that  the  time  nay 
probably  not  be  very  xemote,  when  the  growing  power  of  Ah  Bes- 
sian  empire  will  be  able  to  repay  the  complaisance  of  these  two 
arrogant  and  imbecile  monarchies,  by  giving  them  the  law.    The 
captam  has  gone  at  large  into  the  internal  state  and  poficj  of  CH^ 
na,  and  has  furnished  some  interesting  facts  and  obseiiratigiie  yias- 
trative  of  the  disordered  and  precarious  state  of  the  mv^nm^mt 
On  the  9th  of  February,  1806,  the  Nadeshda  and  Neva  saOed 
from  Whampoa,  and  arrived  at  Cronstadt  on  the  19th  of  Aepst, 
after  an  absence  of  three  years  and  twelve  days.    The  Nadeshda 
did  not  lose,  during  this  circumnav^tion,  a  sin^e  qubi  oC  her 
crew,  excepting  the  cook,  whose  h^th  was  bad  at  the  tiois  of 
leaving  Russia.    She  lost  not  one  yard  or  mast,  and  only  two  ca- 
bles and  one  hedge  anchor.    All  observatioos  would  be  quite  sn- 
pei^uous  on  these  signal  proofs  of  the  ability  and  attenuon  vitk 
which  this  enterprise  was  conducted. 
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Poe$n8f  9Uggided  ehUfly  by  scenes  in  Asia  Minor^  Syria  and 
Brteee,  nnth  Prefaces  extracted  from  the  Author's  Journal. 
Embellished  with  two  views  qfthe  Scamanderf  and  the  Aqfie- 
duct  over  the  Simms.  By  the  late  J.  D.  Carljle,  B.  D.  F.  8.  E. 
4to.  pp.  IbO. 

[From  the  Eeleetlo  Review.] 

Wb  are  sorry  to  have  so  long  delajed  noticing  this  posthn- 
moos  work  of  the  late  amiable  Carlyle,  professor  of  Arabic  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  We  are  informed  in  a  neat  and  modest 
Preface  that  it  is  edited  by  his  sister ;  and  that  in  his  travels  to  the 
Bast  '^he  laid  the  foundation  of  that  disease  which,  on  his  return, 
terminated  in  his  death/*  in  1801.  The  following  extract  is  an 
account  of  his  poems  and  travels,  which  will  inform  the  reader 
what  he  may  expect  in  the  work  before  us. 

^  When  the  Earl  of  Elgin  was  sent  embassador  to  the  Porte  in 
1799,  it  was  thought  desirable  that  his  lordship  should  be  accompa- 
nied by  some  person  of  eminent  learmng,  who  might  improve  the  fia? 
cilities  then  offered  by  the  friendly  disposition  of  &at  court,  of  ascer- 
taining  what  treasures  of  literature  were  to  be  found  in  the  public  li- 
braries of  Constantinople. 

^  For  this  service  Mr.  Carltlb  was  particularly  well  qualified;  and 
flie  unsolieited  selection  of  him  on  the  occasion  was  in  the  highest 
degree  honourable  to  his  talents  and  character.  His  researches  were 
not  confined  to  Coi^tantinople ;  he  visited  also  Asia-Minor,  and  the 
islands  and  shores  of  the  Archipelago;  and  the  scenes,  which  there 
engaged  his  attention,  suggested  the  subjects  of  the  principal  Poems 
contained  in  this  volume,"    Pre£  iL  iii» 

It  is  introduced  by  a  respectable  list  of  subscribers,  and  Con* 
ristsof  the  following  subjects:  1.  Descriptive  Poems,  among 
which  is  one  written,  **  On  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus ;"  another, 
**  On  viewing  Athens  from  the  Pnyx,  by  the  light  of  a  waning 
moon ;"  and  another,  whose  tide  is  also  romantic  and  prepossess* 
iog,  **  On  being  disappointed  in  a  prospect  of  Parnassus,  from  the 
heights  between  Eleusisand  Megranu''  2.  Transhtionsfrom  the 
Arabic.    3.  Original  Poems. 

The  poems  are  illustrated  from  selections  from  the  author's  com- 
mon phice-book,  of  which  the  following  is  .a  specimen ;  and  as 
it  was  written,  of  course,  while  the  glow  of  fancy  was  at  its  height, 
and  the  costume  of  Asia  before  his  eyes,  we  shall  see  how  he 
heightens  or  improves  the  picture  when  he  modeb  it  into  verse. 
The  latter  would  doubtless  have  tbb  advantage :  he  would  write 


)m  poetrjr  when  ha  retired  to  hn  carevtmen^  or  peiteps  b  fhe 
fraiiqailfitj  of  his  ittidj  in  Great  Britaiti. 

OnmmmgikeFakandCUytfNieaMtaitmriMe. 

**  Just  as  the  Bon  appeared,  weonerged  from  the  ddl,  in  wliicb  we 
hadbeentr^Telliiig:  when  as  sweet  aseene  opened  i^on  ns  ascas 
f)e  conceir^ — htjr^ni  was  the  lake  of  Nicsa,  bending  flinMi|^  its 
green  Talley.— Immediately  between  as  and  the  lake  rose  np  a 
woody  hill,  which,  by  intercepting  the  centre  of  the  prospect,  seens- 
pd  to  divide  the  expaase  of  water  before  us  into  two  sepsnnite  reaches. 
*-Along  th^  opposite  nde  of  the  lake  ran  arange  of  dark  raoaiit»a% 
scarce  yet,  except  on  their  most  prominent  parts,  iDaminated  by  the 
sun  I — the  snowy  summits  of  Olympus,  empurpled  by  the  reflectkNi 
ai  the  mor^g  clouds,  terminated  the  view. — To  the  Itft^  the  mina- 
rets of  Nicea  were  seen  peeping  out  of  the  water  at  the  extremis 
of  the  hike.— To  ike  right,  the  lake  stretched  itself  tiU  it  was  k«t 
among  the  windings  of  the  mountains. 

^  It  is  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  a  more  complete  scene  of  de- 
solation than  Nicea  now  exMlnts ; — streets  without  a  passenger,  houses 
without  an  inhabitant,  and  ruins  of  erery  age,  fill  the  precincts  of  tins 
once  celebrated  city.  The  deserted  mosque,  whose  minaret  we  as- 
cended in  order  to  obtain  a  general  notion  of  the  plan  of  the  place, 
bore  cTident  marks  of  having  been  erected  from  the  remaiu  of  a 
^ristian  church,  and  many  of  these  remains,  upon  a  closer  infec- 
tion, showed  clearly  that  they  had  formerly  belonged  to  a  p^an 
temple  :-*our  Mohunmedan  mosque  was  falling  to  decay,  and  like 
its  predecessors  in  splendour,  must  soon  become  a  b^  of  mbluA — 
What  WLgeneraJtUm  of  ruins  was  here  f 

^The  walls  of  the  city  are  still  pretty  enfire— they  embrace 
a  drcuit  of  nearly  three  mUes;  but  the  spot  enclosed  by  them  is 
mostly  taken  upwith  gardeiis  and  mulberry  erounds; — ^there  are  not 
more  than  (bur  hundred  houses  standing  within  the  wh(^  circumfe- 
rence, and  out  of  these  only  one  hundred  and  fif^-^are  tenanted. 

^  The  Greeks  possess  bnt  one  place  of  worship  in  the  ritj  ffao 
pathedral— and  this  is  without  a  roof.  The  Archbishop  resides  itf  an 
adjoming  village.  Such  is  the  state  of  the^cathedral  of  Nictsa— *aa  df> 
ten  thnu^^ed  with  princes  and  prelates — so  often  echoii^  wiHi  urn- 
Iroversy  and  contention ; — it  is  now  reduced  to  a  mossy,  untrod  pave- 
ment, surrounded  by  four  hare  wallsr  J4nmud  tf  tk  wide  (knm^ 
JiskhMimrt  Feb.  1 800. 

^NicjBAhail!  renownM  for  fierce  debate, 

For  synods  bustling  o'er  yon  silent  spot,^ 
For  zealous  ardour^or  polemic  hate — 

For  tn^th  presery'd,  an^  chari^  foi^-* 

^  Those  scenes  are  fled— Oiose  domes  are  swept  away — 
Bncceedmg  domes  now  totter  to  their  iUI, 


And  moiilderiiig  mosqaes  cm  monkler'd  fonet  deeaj 
While  desolation  bends  to  grasp  them  all — 

«  Those  scenes  are  fled— jet,  solitaiy  dale^. 

The  genoine  charms  of  nature  still  remain — 
The  rising  monntam— *the  retiring  Tale— 

The  life's  broad  bosom,  and  the  sheltered  pkda. 

<<  Deligbtfol  visions!  raptnr'd let  me  gace 
And  cat^h  each  charm  that  dawns  upon  the  sight, 

As,  gashing  from  yon  fount,  the  orient  rays 
Roll  off  the  floating  glooms  difibs'd  bj  ni^t-- 

'*  Towering  Olympus  first  reeeiTes  the  beams-^ 
His  snow  now  crimson'd  with  the  crimson  glare. 

Now  swept  by  floods  of  fire,  more  bright  he  ^eaoM, 
Shoots  from  the  sea  of  shade,  and  swims  in  air — 

**  The  sun  bursts  fortli-^«4h'  expanding  plains  grow  green — 

Each  jutting  eminence,  in  radiance  drest, 
Rushes  to  day,  while  the  deep  glens  between 

Still  viewless  sleep  beneatii  their  cloudy  vest — 
* 

<^  Now  the  full  beams  their  broadest  blaze  unfold ; 

No  hovering  mists  the  vale's  gay  tints  destroy, 
l!%e  lake's  blue  surfkce  kindles  into  gold. 

And  nature  wakes  to  light,  and  life,  and  joy.^      P.  13—18. 

The  following  Stanzas,  from  a  **  view  of  AOieos,  by  the  Ii|^t  of 
a  waning  moon,^  are  natural  and  pathetic*  They  are  introduced 
by  a  recollection  of  the  names  that  made  Attica  great  and  illuatri- 
<nis.  Every  one,  however,  would  have  made  siimlar  reflLsctione  in 
the  same  situation — would  have  recollected  the  happiness  of  Ua 
youth — and  the  joyous  society  who  shared  it  with  him :  although 
4t  is  not  the  talent  of  all  who  feel  to  describe  their  feelings  with 
00  much  truth  and  tenderness.  There  is  such  an  amiable  strain 
#f  solemnity  2^  resignation  in  the  succeeding  verses,  one  of  which 
was  awfully  prophetic,  that  we  shall  transcribe  them  all  without 
fiear  of  censure. 

**  Te  glorious  names-— long  honoured — long  caressed-* 
Te  seats  oil  thought  on,  that  at  length  appear — 

With  what  sensations  do  ye  heave  my  breast — 
What  kindling  fervours  wake,  unfelt  but  here  ? 

'*  Whence  is  it  that  those  names,  these  seats  should  yield 

A  thrilling  threb  no  other  scenes  e'er  gave  ? 
Brit^  can  boast  full  many  a  sweeter  field, 

B^gldB  as  wise,  and  combatants  as  brave. 
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**  Some  fond  remembrance — Bome  eomiected  tfaou^t 
HoTert  around  each  antiquated  stone— 

Eadi  scene  retraced  with  conscious  pleasures  fraufbt| 
And  Athens'  youth  recall'd  recalls  mj  own. 

^  While  Ustory  telh  the  deeds  that  gracM  yon  Tale, 
The  spot  where  oft  Ftc  mark'd  them  memoiy  shows— 

The  rising  picture  hides  the  fleeting  tale-^ 
Ilyssus  Tanishes  and  Granta  flows. 

^^  Again  I  see  life's  renovated  spring 
With  eTery  opening  hour  and  every  smHe^ 

Unnipt  by  care — unbmshM  by  sorrow's  wing, 
Hiat  weteom'd  pleasure  when  they  wdcon^d  ixAL 

^*  Again  I  see  that  gay,  that  busy  band. 
With  whom  I  wander'd  by  the  willowy  sfa^ami 

Where  nature's  truths  or  history *&  page  we  scann'd, 
And  deem'd  we  reason'd  on  the  Tarious  theme. 

**  Where  are  they  now  ?  some  struggling  in  the  waves 
Of  care  or  trouble,  aaguishy  want  or  jfear*— 

Some  sunk  in  death,  and  mould'ring  in  their  greres 
like  the  once  busy  throngs  that  bustled  here. 

''  Dim  waning  planet !  that  behind  yon  hill 
Hast'nest  to  lose  in  shades  thy  glimmeriAg  li^il^ 

A  few  short  days  thy  changing  orb  shall  fill 
A|^  to  sparkle  in  the  locks  of  night ; 

^  And  thou,  iairn  city,  where  barbarians  tread. 
Whose  sculptur'd  arches  form  the  foxes'  den. 

In  circling  time  perhaps  may  (may'st)  lift  thy  head . 
The  queen  of  arts  and  elegance  again. 

**  But  oh !  loT'd  youths,  departed  from  the  day, 
What  time,  what  change  shall  dissipate  your  gloom  ? 

Nor  change,  nor  time,  till  time  has  roll'd  away, 
Recalls  to  li^t  the  tenants  of  the  tomb : 

<*  Te*re  set  in  deatlh— and  soon  this  fragile  frame, 
l%at  weeps  your  transit,  shall  your  |Mith  pursue — 

Each  toil  forego — renounce  each  favourite  aim— 
€Uide  from  the  fading  world,  and  sink  with  you. 

Father  of  Spirits !  ere  that  awful  hour,^ 

While  life  yet  lingers  let  it  feel  thy  ray. 
Teach  it  some  beams  of  scattered  good  to  pour^^ 

Some  useful  light|  as  it  flits  on,  display  I 
4 
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^  I  ask  no  foHowing  radiance  to  appear 

To  mark  its  track,  for  praise  or  fame  to  see^ 
But  oh,  may  Hope  its  last  faint  glimmerings  cheeri 

And  Foiih  waft  on  the  spark  unquench'd  to  Thee  T* 

P.  58—61. 

It  IB  difficnlt  to  read  the  Professor's  description  of  Ida^  and  of 
the  source  of  the  Scamander,  without  feeling  as  much  enry  as 
pleasure.  Tet  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit  the  following 
account  o^  a  mountain  consecrated  so  long  ago  by  visiters  from 
Olyinpus. 

*^  That  we  now  trod  the  summit  of  Ida,  cannot,  I  thmk,  admit  of  one 
doubt; — the  snowy  head  of  Khasdag  is  the  grand  feature  that  bounds 
the  prospect  throu^out  tilie  whole  of  this  part  of  AsiarBIuior. — ^It  is 
from  hence  that,  I  beKcTe,  all  the  great  riyers  take  theur  origin, 
whether  they  flow  faito  the  Hellespont,  the  Adramy ttium  gulf,  or  the 
^figeansea. 

^'  It  b  the  only  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  that  a  poet  could  ever 
think  of  fiiung  upon,  for  the  seats  of  the  immortals.  And  whether 
Homer  is  perfectly  accurate  in  many  other  circumstances  of  his  ^- 
vine  poem,  or  not,  we  had  an  opportniuty  (by  the  ipterrention  of  a 
fnendly  blast,  which  swept  away  the  surrounding  mbt,  and  left  the 
atmosphere  in  a  clearer  state  than  eren  if  the  sun  had  shined  the  whole 
day)  of  testifying  that  most  of  tiliose  he  attributes  to  Ida,  are  perfectly 
appropriate. — ^Its  top  is  ever  covered  with  snow,  except  for  a  month 
or  two  at  the  end  of  autumn ;— its  rides  are  clothed  with  forests  which, 
we  were  assured,  afford  a  constant  shelter  for  various  wild  beasts  ;^ 
the  tracks  of  wolves,  and  wild  boars,  we  ^ere  ourselves  shown  by  our 
guide,  in  the  snow ;— its  valleys  stream  with  rivulets,  which  water  un- 
der different  derignations,  almost  all  the  plains  of  the  north-east  of 
Asia-Minor — The  prospect  exhibited  from  its  top  b  at  least  as  com- 
prehensive as  the  one  mentioned  by  the  poet ; — ^it  embraces  My sia — 
the  Propontis-4he  Hellespont— nearly  the  whole  of  the  i£gean,  and 
m  number  of  the  iskmds  with  which  that  sea  is  studded ; — it  extends 
toLydia,  Bythinia,  and  Macedonia; — and  b  only  bounded  by  the 
Olympic)  range — ^the  Thracian  mountains-wAthos,  and  the  Euxine. 
34.-3e.    Joumai  of  a  Route  through  the  Troad^  March^l  801 . 

From  the  spechnens  we  have  afready  given  of  the  poetry  con- 
tained ui  thb  elegant  volume^  the  reader  will  be  able  to  Judge 
how  far  Mr.  C  duly  estioiated  his  talents.  In  a  poem,  chiefly 
addressed  to  hb  Muse,  he  observes, 

'' She  did  not  breathe  a  strain  of  fire 

To  roll  in  flasies  along; 
To  kindle  the  ecstatic  lyre, 

And  wmpeaeh  ^oug^tin  song; 
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<<  She  deigoM  t  mild  but  eoiMtaiit  beini, 

Hiat  ereiy  glooiii  begmles. 
That  sheds  on  life  a  cheeiiiig  ^eam, 

And  gilds  each  hour  with  smiles." 

'  This  is  really  the  most  desirable  qualification.  Let  dKM  who 
f  nvj  that  transcendant  genius  which  has  been  gracbualj  denied 
liiem,  consider  whether  thej  would  envy  the  yictinn  ot  raekn- 
cholj  and  the  slaves  of  licentiousness.  Many,  however,  wiH  wish 
%y  possessed  the  PcofesBor's  abilities,  or  his  mode  of  emptoyng 
them,  that  they  might  join  Um  in  singiogi 

"  Ne^er,  ne'er  since  youtti's  unconsdous  spriiq^ 

First  drank  the  vivid  ray, 
Ne'er  have  I  chid  time's  lagging  iring, 

Or  known  the  listless  day.** 

Such  have  been  the  employments  of  an  Arabic  Phifeiaor,  tra* 
veiling,  with  a  public  embassy,  among  the  shores  and  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  \isiting  the  sacred  and  classic  re^ons  of 
Asia-Minor.  Hence  it  appears,  that  he  had  no  ostentatioin  views 
of  settling  literary  controversy,  and  elucidating  ihe  records  of  an* 
tiquity.  He  brings  home  no  scrolls  ot  mscriptions  to  pozzb 
Europe  I  no  uncouth,  mutilated  block,  which  he  calls  a  god  or 
goddess,  and  no  broken  marble  to  impose  on  his  credokms  coun- 
trymen as  Uie  work  of  Phidias  or  Praxiteles.  He  travels  wilft 
pMBty,  classical  taste,  and  playful  imaginatbn  in  eompiiny;  and  he 
retuios  admiring  the  wonders  of  nature  and  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  with  mcreased  attachment  to  his  native  land,  wkere  fe 
dies;  and  where  his  piety,  as  well  as  leamiiq;^jrfll  not  suffer  him 
to  be  forgotten.  "^ 

The  translatiotts  from  the  Arabic,  we  presume  are,  like  all  the 
translations  from  oriental  poetry  that  have  come  under  oor  eb* 
servation,  very  much  indebted  to  the  translator  for  embelGshmei^ 
As  we  have  not  seen  the  works  from  which  these  vovioiis  are 
made,  we  cannot  decide  on  their  accuracy,  but,  such  as  tliey  ace^ 
we  present  two  short  specimens  to  our  readars. 

THE  BnaACLBS  OV  BKA0TT. 

Wrwn  Moniotubbu 

**  Through  midnight  glooms  my  Leib  strayed, 
Her  ebon  locks  around  her  pli^d-* 
So  dark  they  wav'd— so  black  they  cml'dr 
Another  nigftt  overspread  the  world— 
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'^  The  moon  arose^and  Leila^B  face 
ReBpleodent  shone  with  eveiy  grace — 
It  gleam'd  bo  fair — it  beam'd  so  bright, 
Another  moon  illumM  the  night."    P.  07. 

ON  THE  DEATH  OF  A  FRIEND. 

(In  ike  taierf  Zoheirand  jSmketloiMLj 

^  When  death  had  snatched  my  friend  away 

I  would  not  lireaChe  a  last  adiev ; 
Some  dream  I  hop'd  might  still  displaj 

The  dear  departed  to  my  riew — 

'*  Vain  were  my  hopes,  and  vain  my  sighs ; 

How  conld  1  dream  without  repose  ? 
And  how  could  slumber  seal  my  eyes, 

When  tears  forbad  their  lidsto  close  ?»*   P.  109. 

1'he  professor  employed  some  of  his  cheerful  moments  in  a 
lighter  style  of  composition.  The  Salted  Cherry  is  intended  as  a 
satire  on  the  Bights  of  Women,  &c.  &c. ;  and  relates  the  story  of 
Berthaj  who  was  persuaded  by  King  Oberon,  of  fairy  notoritety^ 
that  Greek  and  Mathematics  were  as  unsuitable  to  the  female  cha- 
racter aa  aalt  to  the  flavour  of  a  cherry.  To  an  ar^ment  whicli 
they  appear  to  have  thongbt  very  convincing,  we  shall  not  ven- 
ture to  make  any  objections. 

Another  elfin  knight,  Sir  Hobbernob,  with  the  same  generous 
intention,  corrects  three  Cantabs,  Hopug,  Tropiis,  and  M opus,  a 
petit  maiire  lawyer,  a  sporting  parson,  and  a  boxing  physician,  by 
conducting  them  one  dark  night  to  Fairy  hall,  where  his  cbandber-^ 
maids  groom  then:  horses,  his  grooms  cook  their  supper,  and  his 
cooks,  holding  bloody  knives,  conduct  them  to  bed,  where  they  are 
terrified  with  the  groans  of  expiring  pigs.     This  diverting  tale  is 
ingeniously  contrived,  and  neatly  told.— The  other  original  com- 
positions, among  which  are  a  hymn  for  public  worship,  and  a  para- 
Ekaseon  the  Lord's  Prayer,  are,  like  the  poems  we  havequoted, 
iss  remarkable  for  genius,  than  for  elegance  and  feeling. 
There  are  several  passages  in  the  work  which  the  author  would 
doubtless  have  altered,  had  his  valuable  life  been  protracted  ;  but 
it  is  scarcely  necessary  for  us  to  say,  that  this  publication  will  fur- 
nish a  leisure  hour  with  a  very  pleasing  luid  innocent  employment* 
Vofc.  V.  New  Series.  62 
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WERTMULLBB. 

Thb  puntfogi  of  the  late  Mr.  Wertmuller  hid  cowAWrdhto 
eflEbet  id  thb  countryf  in  turniog  the  public  attentioii  tovtrd  the 
productioiis  of  the  fine  arts^  and  tbiia  cootribatiog  to  fimn,  or  ra- 
Aer  to  e?ol¥e  that  taste  vrtnch  has  since  been  constantly^  becossr 
ing  more  and  more  general. 

Adolpq  Ulbio  WsftTMiTLLBa  was»  by  births  a  Sirede^  the  son 
of  a  respectable  iqpothecary  of  the  citj  of  Stockholm.  Having  w> 
quired  the  rudiments  of  the  art  of  painting  at  home,  he  remored  to 
Paris  for  the  purpose  of  further  improvement,  where  he  studied  and 
pursued  bis  profession  for  several  years.  He  appears  to  have  ac- 
quired considerable  reputation  on  the  continent  of  Eonqpe.  He 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academies  of  Scoip- 
lure  and  Painting,  at  Paris,  and  at  Stockhdm ;  and,  in  ad* 
ditioa  to  these  unsubstantial  honours,  he  received  a  more  solid 
reward  in  such  a  share  of  public  patronage  as  enabled  him  to 
amass  a  considerable  fortune.  This  he  had  pbced  in  the  FVesch 
funds,  and  m  the  hands  of  a  Paris  banker,  but  in  that  geoend 
convulsion  of  all  financial  and  commercial  concerns  which  took 
place  in  the  early  part  of  the  revolution,  he  lost  the  grei^r  part 
of  his  fortune.  Be  then  determined  to  escape  from  the  atom 
which  threatened  such  general  destruction,  and  try  his  fortoMS 
b  another  hemispbere.  In  May,  1794,  be  landed  at  Philadel* 
phia*  In  this  country,  his  paintings  were  admired,  be  received 
many  attentions,  and  president  Washington  sat  to  him ;  but  the  arts 
were  then  strangers  among  us,  and  we  w^re  not  yet  rich  enougfb 
for  patronage.  He  remained  here  until  the  autonm  of  1 706,  when 
be  re-embarked  for  Europe,  and  returned  to  Stockholm,  where  he 
resided  for  several  years.  Misfortune  stiO  punned  Urn ;  he  loil 
ahfge  sum  by  the  fiuhue  of  a  great  house  m  Stockholm,  ssd  m 
disgust  he  agdb  returned  to  America^  a^igcrived  atPbiMetphi^ 
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in  1800.  Here  be  exhibited  his  large  and  beetitiftil  picture  of 
DuHie,  from  vrhich  be  derived  a  handBome  income*  About  a 
year  after  bis  arriyal,  he  married  a  lady  of  Swedish  descent,  who 
bfoogbt  him  a  considerable  propert j.  After  a  few  years'  rest* 
dence  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  be  purchased  a  farm  at  Bfarcus 
Hook,  00  the  Delaware,  and  removed  thither,  where  he  lived  in 
««te  and  comfort,  until  his  death,  in  1812. 

Not  long  after  lus  death,  most  of  bis  pictures  were  sold  at  auc- 
tion in  Philadelphia.  A  small  copy  of  bis  Danae,  by  his  own 
band,  was  sold  for  ^00;  and  some  time  after  the  origiiud  {MctiM 
was  sold  in  New*York,  for  {1500.  These  are  prices  which,  con* 
■kleriiq;  our  mediocrity  of  wealth  and  patronage,  are  honoondilt 
tributes  to  the  merit  of  the  artist. 

On  Wertmuller's  character  as  a  painter  I  am  not  qualified  to 
pronounce  a  decided  and  critical^opinion :  but,  m  my  unlearned 
judgment  he  is  not  to  be  ranked  in  either  of  the  two  gr^t  ebsaea 
of  artists  of  first  rate  genius;  neither  among  those  who  transtef 
from  the  mind  to  the  canvass,  the  grand  or  the  gracefiil  forms  of 
general  nature  and  ideal  beauty,  nor  yet  among  those  acute  and 
original  observers  who  seize  upon  the  truth  and  specific  character 
of  individual  and  every*day  reality.  In  a  secondary  cfaiss  I  shonM 
think  that  he  would  rank  very  high ;  bis  genius,  if  it  may  be  called 
so,  was  the  gsnius  of  mechanical  excellence.  He  had  studied 
his  art  with  great  assiduity  and  ardour ;  he  copied  with  accuracy 
the  models  before  him,  and  imitated  with  success  the  masters  oa 
whom  he  had  formed  his  toste.  He  was  not  trained,  however, 
in  the  best  school;  for  the  old  French  Academy,in  which  he  wae 
formed,  great  as  were  its  mmts  in  some  respects,  was  yet,  in  flm 
Biain,  a  school  of  afibctation,  of  trick,  and  flutter,  and  gaudy  oma- 
ment*  The  modem  French  school  of  pamting  is,  on  another  ex-* 
trem^  jret  quite  as  distant  from  truth  and  nature.  Most  of  the 
works  of  its  piqpOs  are  marked  by  a  curious  coBd[>matiini  of  die  old 
theafaical  taste  of  the  natkm,  with  a  pedantic  aflbctation  of  antique 
■implicity,  and  a  certafai  smooth  hardness,  which  have  fnhekfy 
been  derived  from  too  exchttive  a  study  of  ancient  statuary-^-from 
mnfioykng  it,  not  as  ttie  guide  and  corrective  of  taste,  but  as  a 
•abititute  te  Batee.    Even  in  thebr  engravtogs,  the  figures  flpe 
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Bot  fleib  and  Uood,  nor  drapery,  but  absolute  and  r^  hifum 
and  marble. 

In  the  old  French  academy,  WertmuUer'a  tagle,  manner,  ani 
ajratem  of  colouring,  were,  of  course,  all  formed  to  what  has  been 
iMppilj  termed,  thejornamental  style  of  painting.  His  portrnta  and 
other  heads  have  a  pleasing  general  effect  upon  the  eye,  b«t  I  do 
not  think  that  he  particularly  excelled  in  thb  branch  of  bis  ail 
His  Washington,  which  has  been  much  praised,  and  frequently 
copied,  especially  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  has  a  forced  and 
foreign  air,  into  which  the  painter  seems  to  baye  fallen,  by 
losing  sight  of  the  noble  presence  before  him,  in  an  attempt  afier 
ideal  dignity. 

His  Danae  b  hb  greatest  and  most  splendid  production.  It  is 
indeed  his  great  work ;  and,  for  that  very  reason  it  is,  on  eyery 
account,  to  be  regretted,  that  both  in  the  subject  and  the  style  of 
execution  it  offends  alike  against  pure  taste  and  the  morality  of 
the  art. 

As  in  literature,  so,  also,  in  the  other  productions  of  cultivated 
genhiB,  the  connection  between  a  corrupted  moral  taste^  and  aa 
unchaste  false  style,  is  so  strong,  that,  did  not  frequent  experience 
teach  otherwise,  one  would  think  it  impossible  that  an  artist  who 
feels  the  dignity,  and  aspires  to  the  perfection  of  the  noble  »t 
which  he  loves,  could  ever  stoop  to  the  pollution  of  that  art>and 
the  debasement  of  his  own  powers. 

^  Without  carrying  our  art  out  of  its  natural  and  true  ciiftrac* 
ter,''  says  Reynolds— a  writer  whom  I  delight  to  honour ;  for, 
in  my  mind,  his  acute  and  profound  views  of  the  principlea  of  the 
imitative  arts,  his  large  and  clear  conceptions,  and,  above  aU,  his 
habitual  elevation  of  sentiment,  and  his  moral  purity  and  fratfc» 
place  him  in  a  rank  of  literary  excellence,  even  superior  to^  that 
which  he  baa.  so  deservedly  attained  as  an  artist. — *^  Without 
carrying  our  art  out  of  its  natural  and  true  character,  the  more  we 
purify  it  front  eviu*y  thing  that  is  gross  in  sense,  in  that  proportioB 
we  advance  its  use  and  dignity ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  lowar  it 
to  mere  seosuaUty,  we  pervert  its  nature,  and  d^rade  it  from-te 
rank  of  a  liberal  art ;  and  this  is  what  ev^y  artist  ou^l  vel 
to  remember :  Let  him  remember  aho,  that  he  deserves  just  ao  mick 
encouragomentin  the  state  as  he  mricea  himself,  as  a  member  ofit,  vir^ 
tuously  useful^  and  contributes  in  his  sphere,  to  the  general  purpose 
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and  perfection  of  society.''  These  are  sentimeots  w^orthy  of  that 
philosophical  artist  who  so  justly,  and  wisely,  and  eloquently)  tau|^t 
that  the  great  object  of  all  the  pleasures  of  cultivated  taste,  is  to 
disentangle  the  mind  from  appetite,  and  to  teach  it  to  look  for  its 
pleasures  in  intellectual  gratification,  till,  at  length,  that  freedom 
from  the  thraldom  of  sense  which  began  in  taste  *^  may,  as  it  is  ex* 
alted  and  refined,  conclude  in  virtue.'' 


REVIEWS. 

A  Narraiive  of  the  adverUures  and  sufferings  of  John  JR.  Jmiiti 
during  a  eapiimty  of  nearly  three  years  among  the  savages 
of  Nootka  Sounds  wUh  an  account  of  the  ntannersj  modes  of 
Ihringf  and  religious  opinions  of  the  natives.  Middletown, 
Connecticut,  1815.  12mo.  pp.  200. 

Thb  ship  Boston,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  was  surprised  by 
the  savages,  on  the  coast  of  Nootka  Sound,  in  March,  1803,  when 
the  captain  and  all  his  crew  were  massacred,  except  Jewitf,  the 
armourer,  and  another,  who  luckily  escaped  the  slaughter,  and  was 
afterwards  preserved  by  the  address  of  his  companion.  Jewitf  s 
own  life  was  saved  by  the  Nootka  king,  wbo  wished  to  keep  him 
ia  hia  service  to  repair  his  muskets,  and  make  daggers  and  other 
iron  and  steel  weapons  for  himself  and  his  trit>e.  Soon  after  this 
ooaasacre,  the  ship  took  fire,  and  was  totally  destroyed.  All  hopes 
of  present  escape  being  now  cut  off,  Jewitt  endeavoured  to  recon- 
cile himself  to  his  fate,  and  to  make  his  condition  as  comfortable 
as  possible.  He  applied  himself  to  learning  the  language,  in  which 
be  soon  became  a  proficient;  and,  by  prudent,  compliant,  and  cheer- 
ful  deportment,  joined  to  his  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  daggers 
and  Chedoolthj  or  war  clubs,  he  speedily  made  himself  a  great  &- 
TOorite  of  the  king,  Maqoina,  and  his  people.  He  was  at  last  con- 
8i<fered  by  them  as  an  adopted  citizen,  and  one  of  high  nmk,  too; 
for  an  embassy  was  sent  to  another  tribe  to  procure  him  a  wife  j 
and  he  had  the  honour  of  marrying  a  young  A*i-ti2-zart  princess. 
Bat  in  spite  of  this  royal  alHance,  and  all  his  influeDce  and  ho- 
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1  at  court,  he  ueret  could  sobdue  bis  dbgutt  to  the  siqpenfi- 
tfon,  the  filth)  and  groMiieBS  of  wvBge  manoen,  aay  more  tbm  he 
coidd  reconeOe  bis  taste  to  their  loxurious  repasts  of  blohber  wai 
putrid  fish;  and  he  sighed  in  secret  to  retani  to  acfaristiMshad 
and  ciirilised  society.  After  making  several  ineflfectoal  tempts 
to  communicate  intelligence  of  his  sitoation  to  aone  Enropeasiv 
American  Teasel,  he  at  last  succeeded,  and  by  the  aid  of  some 
address,  effected  his  escape  in  Jnij,  1806,  when  be  was  taken  on 
board  a  brig  from  Boston. 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  massacre  on  board  the  Mf  Bos- 
ton was  a  wanton  insult  offered,  by  the  captain,  to  Haqokla,  the 
Nootka  king ;  but  it  was  in  fact  the  bloody  revenge  of  a  long  se- 
ries of  iiyuries  which  this  tribe  had  experienced  from  dieir  civOii- 
ed  visiters*  An  English  or  American  captain  had  robbed  Ma* 
quipa's  house  by  force,  m  his  absence ;  a  Spaniard  had  wantonly 
killed  four  of  his  chiefs  ;  and,  finally,  a  captain  Haana  bad  re- 
sented a  petty  theft  of  one  of  the  natives,  who  stole  a  chisd  firon 
hb  carpenter,  by  firing  upon  their  canoes,  and  killing  twenty  of 
theod. 

It  is  by  bloody  atrocities  such  as  these,  and  by  the  propaga^ 
fion  of  vice  and  disease,  that  civilised  man  has  hitherto  dribbled 
to  display  Us  superiority  over  the  savage*  Shall  we  then 
der  that  the  christian  name  has  become  a  reproach  and  an  ; 
nation  among  (he  heathen — that  the  miasfenary  labonn  in  ▼ai^ 
as  long  as  christian  faith  is  thus  contedicted  by  christian  practkse  ?  * 


-^<  Oh  what  are  these  ? 


Death^s  miniaters — not  men,  who  thus  deal  deafli 
Inhumanly  to  men,  and  mnltipfy', 
Ten  thousand  fold,  the  ^of  him  who  slew 
His  brother;  for  of  whom  sueh  BMUNaere 
Make  they,  but  <^  their  brethren,  men  of  mcnt" 


The  Noottuans  are  net  a  very  bterasting  people  i  Hujooot^ 
about  a  middle  rank  in  the  scale  of  iatriligence  imoag  thei 
qf  the  eaatero  world ;  they  are  decidedly  iaforior  in 
quieknfiss  of  conception  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Saadwasii  1^ 
faMids,  and  as  much  superior  te  the  miaereble  natkie*  of  Hvm^A 
land ;  while  they  seem  to  be  more  gross  and  ffltfay  in  tbeiri 
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but  less  liceotknit  in  mondt,  than  most  of  the  iahnden  of  tfie  Boutk 
Seas,  and  the  other  savages  of  that  part  of  the  globe.  They  aro 
described  such  as  the j  are :  the  voyager  neither  attempts,  like 
Bougainville,  and  the  early  visiters  of  Otahdte,  to  adorn  his  savages 
with  die  elegance  and  taste  of  Arcadian  simplicity  ;  nor  does  he 
dwell  with  complacent  vanity  on  his  own  exploits,  like  Valiant 
among  the  Hottentots-»a  second  Gulliver  in  Lilliput 

As  Jewitt  understood  their  language,  and  was  finally  adopted  b* 
to  the  nation,  his  account  of  the  rel^us  opinions  and  worship,  the 
manners,  customs,  and  government  <^the  Nootka  savages^  is  curious 
and  satisfactory.  These  are  subjects  upon  which  the  traveller, 
who  is  ignorant  of  the  language  of  the  people  whom  he  describes, 
and  new  to  their  usages,  is  liable  to  the  grossest  mistakes.  yiTe 
see  this  every  day  in  the  ludicrous  blunders  which  Frenchmen, 
and  other  foreigners  make,  with  respect  to  our  own  laws  and  cus* 
toQis ;  and  how  much  more  strongly  do  all  these  causes  of  error 
operate  where  there  is  no  sort  of  community,  in  manners  or  reli« 
gion,  to  guide  conjecture.  We  do  not  wish  to  give  a  diiqpropor* 
tionate  importance  to  this  unassuming  little  volume,  and  shall 
therefore  abstain  from  extract  or  analysb.  It  is  proper,  however, 
to  state,  that  there  is  scarce  any  relation  of  savage  Uanneifs  which 
can  lay  higher  claim  to  authenticity,  than  this  simple  narration. 
The  fiicts  are  undoubted,  and  the  book  was  prepared  for  the  press 
by  a  literary  gentleman  of  Connecticut,  who  has  scrupulously  ab» 
stained  from  all  digression  or  embellishment  of  style,  and  restricted 
himself  to  a  plain  relation  of  the  story  m  simple  and  correct  lan- 
guage. 

The  form  and  site  of  the  volume  afford  pretty  strong  proof  that 
arte  of  literary  manufacture  are  ytt  in  their  infancy  amoi^  us.  If 
by  any  chance  these  materials  had  Men  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  regularly-bred  literary  artisans  of  London,  the  lean  narrative 
would  have  been  larded  and  stuffisd  out  with  sonnets,  sentimente, 
and  philosophy,  with  degressions  and  disquisitions  pditical,  com- 
mercial, and  economical,  until  at  length,  **  Jewitf  s  Yoyagea  and 
Travels''  were  fit  to  be  ufi^red  to  the  world  in  feH  pomp  of  quarto 
typography.  The  very  mention  of  the  name  of  f tvnecUmmtfa,  die 
GltNUfMftofrceof  Us  Nootkian  majesty,  an  officer  who  Asehai^ges 
flpe  double  duties  of  poet  laureat  and  court  wit^  and  whose  sole 
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bonnen  is  toinraie  the  King  and  hk  subjects  with  mfMBkey  liieb 
and  bufiboneiy,  would  hhve  naturally  led  to  an  examioation  of 
the  relative  merits  of  the  Englbh  comic  writers  of  the  present  ^t, 
and  a  discussion  of  the  peculiar  excellences  of  Dibdin,  Cbeny, 
Reynolds,  Morton,  and  George  Colman  the  YouQger.  A  stiB 
more  favourable  opportunity  for  digressing  would  be  found  in  Mr. 
Jewitt's  account  of  the  Nootkian  orators,  of  whom  he  observes, 
^  that  b  speaking  they  appear  to  be  in  the  most  violent  rage,  act- 
ing like  so  many  maniacs,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  and  spitting  most 
furiously ;  but  this,  says  he,  is  rather  a  fashion  with  them, 
than  a  demonstration  of  malignity,  as,  in  their  public  speeches, 
they  always  use  the  same  violence,  and  he  is  esteemed  the  greatest 
orator  who  bawls  the  loudest,  stamps,  tosses  himself  about,  foasss, 
and  S{nt8  the  most.^  This  would  of  course  have  led  to  a  disifui- 
sidon  on  the  present  state  of  parliamentary  and  political  eloquence 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

It  would  have  been  well  if  this  were  all ;  for,  as  our  worthy 
armourer  relates  with  grave  simplicity,  that  Tealthlower,  the 
king's  eldest  brother  (a  royal  duke  we  presume)  came  io  him,  tot 
the  purpose  of  getting  his  teeth  filed  sharp,  in  order  to  bite  off  Us 
wifeVi  nose,  your  thorough  book  maker  could  never  have  lost 
so  gbrious  an  opportunity  to  dilate  this  little  matrimonial  squabble, 
into  a  *^  Genuine  Book''  of  the  Nootkian  court,  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  morals  and  taste  of  the  British  and  American  pubUc,. 
and  the  edification  of  those  who  are  desirous  of  pryiii|g  into  the 
present  state  of  royal  and  noble  morals,  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe. 

Our  Connecticut  Redacteur  has  done  much  better ;  by  aciu- 
pulously  adhering  to  the  simple  truth,  he  has  made  a  book  which, 
while  it  may  communicate  a  good  deal  of  entertainment  and 
information  to  all  classes  of  readers,  is  peculiarly  fitted  tx 
the  perusal  of  the  young ;  it  forms,  m  fact,  a  very  appropriale 
companion  to  Robinson  Crusoe.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  not  so  entn> 
taining :  that  was  an  advantage  not  to  be  obtained  without  bold 
deviation  from  real  facts;  but  it  is  written  in  the  same  unaflfod- 
ed,  perspicuous,  and  pleasing  style,  and  thoufgh  the  writer  atver 
indulges  in' reflections  or  general  remarks,  a  serious  air  of  piety 
and  morality  reigns  through  the  whole. 
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thvolional  SomniUiriy  or  a  coUedion  6f  praytrs  and  exhor- 
tations, uttered  by  Miss  Rachel  Baker,  during  Iter  abstracted 
and  unconscious  state,  to  which  pious  and  unprecederUed  exer^ 
vises,  is  prefixed  an  Account  of  her  Life,  *e.  *c»  By  several 
Medical  gentlemem  12mo.pp.  288i  New-Tork,  Van  Wmkle 
&  WUey. 

The  mysterious  and  unaccountable  phenomena  of  dceaming, 
together  with  the  kindred  illusions  of  delirium  and  insanity^  have 
long  been  the  torment  of  honest  metaphysical  inquirers  after 
subtile  and  recondite  truth ;  while  those  sceptical  philosophers, 
who  have  no  other  object  than  to  puzzle  and  perplex,  have  found 
in  them  an  inexhaustible  stock  of  arguments  **  of  exceeding  good 
command/'  (as  Corporal  Bardolpb  phrases  it,)  and  of  admirable 
use  to  argue  young  metaphysicians  out  of  all  faith  m  thefa:  own 
senses. 

The  last  and  greatest  puzzle  of  this  kind,  with  wluch  we  are 
acquainted,  was  invented — or,  if  not  invented,  at  least  revived  with  ^ 
great  effect,  by  the  Edinburgh  Reviewers."*^  Dreaming  and  de- 
lirium, say  they,  appear  to  afford  a  sort  of  experimetUum  cruets, 
to  demonstrate  that  a  real  external  existence  is  not  necessary  to 
produce  sensation  and  perception  in  the  human  mind.  Is  it,  then, 
utterly  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  maintain,;  that  all  the  objects  of 
our  thoughts  may  be  *^  such  stuff  as  dreams  are  made  of?"  or 
that  the  uniformity  of  nature  gives  us  reason  to  presume  that  the 
perceptk)ns  of  maniacs  and  of  rational  men  are  manufactured  like 
their  organs  out  of  the  satn^  materials  f 

We  believe  that  the  immaterial  philosophy  is  rather  of  too  fine 
a  texiure  to  have  become  very  popular  among  a  people  so  im- 
mersed in  matter  and  money|making  as  we  are  ;  but  if,  perchance, 
these  higenious  arguments  have  staggered  any  of  our  countrymen 
in  their  fkith  of  the  actual  existence  Of  a  material  external  world, 
we  would  briefly  suggest  to  them,  that  these  considerations,  in 
fact,  prove  nothing  more  than  the  bare  possibility  of  our  being  in 

*  Edinbiirgh  Beriew  of  Stew^t  life  of  Retd,  Vol  S. 

Vol.  v.  New  Series.  63 
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flo  habitual  atate  of  delusioD,  constaotly  miBtaking  mere  imprei' 
SHMis  on  (he  senses,  or  (he  pbaQtoms  of  thought  and  imaginatiooi 
for  real  and  present  existence— «nd  of  such  a  possibiliigf  no  man 
who  believes  in  the  omnipotence  of  his  creator,  could  well  ha?e 
doubted.  But,  as  to  any  farther  consequence,  it  does  not  seem 
very  sound  logic  to  argue,  from  this  assumed  uniformit  j  of  nature, 
that,  what  takes  place  in  a  certain  state  of  (he  mind  and  body, 
must,  or  even  probably  may,  (ake  place,  in  another  state,  which 
the  consent  of  all  mankind  agrees  in  considering  as  altogether  dif- 
ferent* It  is  attempting  to  prove  from  a  solitary  and  temporary 
delusion,  in  which  no  other  individual  participates,  and  which 
the  subject  himself  soon  perceives  to  have  been  a  delusion,  that 
those  universal  and  constant  perceptions,  in  which  all  men  concur 
through  their  whole  lives,  are  also  delusions*  This  is  substitut- 
ing the  exception  in  place  of  the  general  rule.  It  would  be  as 
wise  to  infer  from  the  errors  and  imperfections  of  memory,  that 
we  have  no  power  of  treasuring  up,  or  recalling  the  past ;  or, 
from  the  mistakes  produced  by  optical  deceptions,  that  no  reli- 
aoce  is  to  be  placed  upon  our  acquired  power  of  judging,  by  the 
eye,  of  magnitude  and  distance* 

Thus  much  for  the  general  argument :  but  if  any  individual  b 
in  doubt,  about  his  own  particular  case,  and  wishes  to  satisfy  him- 
self whether  he  is  awake  or  not,  and  whether  he  has  not  been 
dreaming  all  his  life,  we  fear  reason  will  not  help  him  out  of  his 
difficulty.  He  must  call  in  his  own  consciousness  to  his  aid,  and 
settle  the  matter  for  himself;  like  honest  master  Launce,  in  a  si- 
milar perplexity  about  his  own  identity,  after  a  little  puzzling, 
he  will  come  right  at  last :  <M  am  the  dog — No,  the  dog  is  him- 
self, and  I  am  the  dog — No,  the  dog  is  me,  and  I  am  myself.** 

But,  alas !  ill  fares  the  man  who  wanders  from  the  regions  of 
common  sense  into  metaphy sic  land ;  difficulties^  doubts,  and  objec- 
tions rise,  upon  every  side,  as  fast  and  as  numerous  as  the  dnh 
gons,  hydras,  goi^ons,  and  walls  of  fire,  which  used  to  start  up  to 
impede  the  heroes  of  romance,  in  their  adventures  on  enchanted 
ground,  until,  at  length,  the  hapless  hiquirer  surrenders  bimsett^ 
without  a  struggle,  to  the  tyrant  sway  of  the  Lord  of  DoiM- 
ing  Castle*  Scarcely  have  we  groped  our  way  through  the  nkte 
of  speculative  scepticism,  when  we  are  encoQDl«red  by  a  volwie 
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qF  sturdy  facts,  supportiog  a  system  of  medical  metaphysics, 
which  again  send  us  back  to  doubt  and  ^uncertainty.  The  doubt 
is  now,  not  as  to  the  truth  of  our  own  perceptions,  or  the  reality 
of  an  external  world,  but  whether  those  who  live,  and  move 
around  us — ^the  politicians,  the  divines,  the  men  of  business,  the 
wits,  the  belles,  who  rule,  and  instruct,  and  animate  the  world, 
are  awake  or  asleep.  And  this  is  a  pretty  serious  practical  diffi- 
culty :  shall  we  punish  the  criminal  for  a  crime  which,  perhaps,  be 
committed  in  an  unconscious  state  ?  bow  unjust !  Can  we  enforce 
the  contract  entered  into  by  a  merchant  who  was  doing  business 
in  his  sleep  ?  Can  we  censure  the  beauty  for  rejecting  the  suitor 
upon  whom  she  had  smiled,  when  in  a  state  of  Somnium. 

We  have  before  noticed  the  case  of  Miss  Rachel  Baker. 
This  young  woman  is  an  uneducated,  but  pious  and  virtuous,  mem- 
ber of  the  Baptist  church.  Every  evening,  upon  her  retiring  to 
rest,  she  is  seized  by  a  slight  spasmodic  agitation,  which  soon 
goes  off,  and  she  begins  to  pray  and  preach  in  a  distinct  and  au< 
dible  tone,  which  she  continues  for  about  an  hour.  Her  sermons 
are  strictly  conformable  to  the  general  faith  of  the  reformed  com* 
munions  ;  she  cites  scripture  readily,  and  appositely,  and  her  style 
and  matter  are  about  as  good  as  the  ordinary  run  of  pulpit  dis- 
courses. She  pours  forth  her  elocution  in  a  fluent  and  rapid 
stream  ;  but  when  called  by  her  name  stops,  listens  to  any  quea* 
tioD,  and  replies,  always  turning  the  subject  to  some  religious  use. 
The  circumstances*  of  the  case  are  described  in  an  introducto- 
ry paper,  by  Dr.  Mitchill,  with  all  the  perspicuity  and  circuip- 
stantiality  for  which  that  learned  gentleman  is  so  remarkable.  "^^ 

The  young  lady  soon  attracted  public  attention,  and  for  three 
years  she  continued  every  night  to  astonish  and  edify  numerous 
assemblages  of  hearers  by  her  nocturnal  discourses.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time,  there  was  no  attempt  to  build  any  peculiar 
system  of  religious  faith  upon  the  credit  of  this  prodigy,  nor  was 
it  turned  to  any  purpose  of  private  emolument* 

Indeed,  such  was  the  impression  which  Rachel  produced  upon 
many  of  her  most  sober  and  discreet  auditors,  that  had  she 
thought  fit  to  lay  claim  to  divine  inspiration,  and  to  assume  the 

*  For  A  m^ift  voinnit  aeeoant  of  the  pftrti^uUr  cireomftimoei  of  Uiis  ease,  ire.  re-  . 
fertile  reader  to  an  aliridgmeiit  of  Dr.  M^'i  paper  in  oar  January  number,  P.  84. 
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^bancter  of  m  pn^etest*  she  might  have  speedily  utaU^  Ui^ 
^une  of  ^  Jemiina  Wilkinson,  or  the  English  Joanna  Soufhcott; 
find  as  that  last-named  fam^tici  or  impostor,  chose  to  levy  her 
contributions  on  her  followers  in  the  form  of  receiving  present^ 
of  nursery  furqiturei  baby  clothes,  apd  gold  caudle  cups  and 
ipoons,  for  her  miraculous  infant,"^  Miss  Baker  might  have  en- 
riched herself  by  the  equally  appropriate  requisjtiotts  of  silver 
bedsteads  and  point-kce  pillow  cases*  But  she  scrupolously  ab- 
vtained  from  every  thing  of  this  sort ;  and  so  far  from  e:(ultii^ 
whOe  awake,  in  the  reputation  which  she  had  acqiiired  by  her 
sleeping  performances,  she  humbly  looked  upon  them  as  triab 
and  chastisement. 

At  length  she  fell  into  th^  hand^  of  the  physiciaDS«  Me* 
dical  men,  with  all  the  pretended  scepticism  upon  which  they 
pride  themselves,  have  alwajrs  had  a  stroqg  desjre  to  connect 
their  art,  by  some  means  or  other,  with  the  mysteries  of  the  fair 
visible  world.  The  great  father  of  medicinei  the  divine  HI^kh 
crates,  set  the  example  of  prescribing  for  the  cure  of  dreapis* 
<'  If  you  dream,"  saith  the  sage,  ^  that  ypu  see  the  stara  grow 
pale,  as  soon  as  you  awake,  you  must  run  round  and  round  \  if  it 
is  the  moon  that  loses  its  brightness  iq  your  dream,  ypu.  miiat  ma 
straight  forward ;  and  if  the  aun^  then  you  should  nm  backward 
and  forward." 

Divers,  also,  of  the  physicians  of  the  thirteenth,  and  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  in  imitation  of  their  master,  tried  th^  power 
of  their  art  in  the  cure  of  dreams*  According  to  Burton,  Aethis^ 
recoomiended  a  sup  of  vinegar,  before  going  to  bed,  of  which  pre^ 
icription  Donatus  and  Merculialis  highly  approved.  But  then»agaii^ 
such  is  the  i[ad  uncertainty  of  all  human  wisdom,  both  Hercules 

*  In  a  late  number  of  the  Panorama>  a  Teiy  respectable  British  Literarj  Joamat, 
ve  fiii4  the  following  account  of  ^e  tribute  levied  by  Joanna  South^ott  on  Englisli 
ere^tilitj* 

^  A  superb  manger  fitted  up  as  a  child's  crib,  made  of  the  most  costlj  iB%tcrial^ 
with  draperies,  &c  cost  9001.  Many  dozens  of  damask  and  diaper  napkins,  co-' 
riously  wrought,  designed  for  solemn  occasions ;  a  costly  mohair  mantie ;  a  purple 
robe,  divers  nob  frocks,  bibs,  caps,  fico*  A  magnificent  geld  caudle  ci^,  gold  pa§ 
boat  and  spoonst  with  a  complete  set  of  matchless  china,  &c.  Several  thousand 
rusks,  pound  and  plumb  cakes ;  many  dozens  of  rich  wines  i  a  child's  coral  with 
gold  beUs.  Fourteen  diamond,  and  other,  rings^  with  curious  devioea  Beside  aB 
this,  a  large  sum  of  money  was  subscribed  to  build  a  pabee  for  the  expected  inftiu.'' 
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de  9a^0Di|»  wA  iElia|m»  Montaltus^  are  altogefW  ngpioBt  it.  To 
make  ameodSy  howeveri  Mercatus  dotb  id  some  cases  aliow  it ; 
Bhasis  seems  to  deliberate  of  it ;  and  though  Simeon  commendeth 
it,  he  yet  makes  some  question  cooceroiog  it.  Piso,  moreoTer, 
commends  (pcations ;  and  Andrew  Borde,  a  good  draught  of  strong 
drink,  before  one  goes  tp  bed.  I  say,  quoth  old  Burton,  a  nutmeg 
and  ale,  or  a  good  draught  of  muscadine,  with  a  toast  and  nutmeg* 
In  this  most  palatable  and  pleasant  prescription,  the  Engliah 
Democritus,  is  supported  by  the  recent  authority  of  our  Dr« 
Rush,  who,  in  cas^  where  this  disease  of  dreaming  is  thought 
to  arise  from  diminution  of  customary  stimuli,  advises  supper,  a 
draught  of  porter,  ^nd  a  glass  of  wine. 

On  the  contrary,  Galen,  the  other  Kght  of  the  healing  art,  had  a 
much  better  opinion  of  dreams ;  far  from  considering  them  as  dis- 
eases to  t>e  removed,  he  lopked  upon  them  rather  as  a  school  of 
medicine.  Instead  of  calling  in  bis  brethren  of  the  faculty  to  a 
consultation,  he  consulted  his  pillow.  He  taught  that  fire  and 
smoke  in  a  dream  were  symbolical  of  bile;  water  of  phlegm,  and 
so  forth ;  and  he  relates  that  he  cured  himself  of  a  complaint  in  the 
side,  by  bleeding  himself  hi  the  middle  finger,  in  obedience  to  a 
prescription  to  that  eSect  which  he  received  in  a  dream*  The 
wise  Marcus  Aurelius  was  of  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  medical 
virtue  of  dreams :  *^  I  thank  the  gods,**  saith  the  philosopher, 
^  for  having  communicated  to  me,  in  ray  dreams,  divers  remedies 
for  my  complamts,  and  particularly  for  my  giddiness  and  spitting 
qfblood.'* 

Homer,  too,  though  he  did  not  consider  the  matter  medically, 
|iad  a  great  respect  for  dreams.— 


-Kal  jaf  T*  ova;  ii  Aiof  mv. 


For  dreams  descepd  from  Jove. 

St.  Jerome,  also,  gave  great  credit  to  the  admonition  and  instruc- 
tion conveyed  in  dreams,  and  he  relates  that  he  was  completely 
cured  of  writing  in  Cicero's  style,  by  a  severe  flogging  wUch  ho 
received  in  his  sleep  from  an  angel,  by  way  of  punishment  for 
this  ofience ;  which,  sayeth  an  arch  commentator,  was  a  marvet 
lous  piece  of  injustice  in  the  angel.    The  physicians  of  New« 
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/York,  howtretf  preferred  (he  opinion  of  Hippocrttea  to  that  of  6^ 
len  and  the  philosophical  emperor,  even  when  backed  bj  the  an- 
thoritj  of  the  Greek  poet  and  a  I^atin  father,  and  accordii^^  set 
themselves  to  work  to  cure  Miss  Baker  of  the  maladj  of  good 
preaching.  ''The  gentlemen/'  says  Dr.  Mitchill,  ''  found  a  new 
case  to  engage  their  consideration*  Their  patient  complained  of 
no  disorder  whatever ;  she  had  no  bodilj  infirmitj,  and  was  en- 
tkeljr  unconscious  of  any  mental  indisposition*  The  persons 
around  her  said  she  prayed  aloud  after  she  went  to  bed,  and  gave 
excellent  advice  to  all  who  heard  her ;  tfaej  afllrmed  this  was 
done  as  punctually  in  the  solitude  of  a  country  dwelling  as  in  the 
centre  of  a  populous  city.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  the  dis- 
courses were  correct  and  instructive  in  their  principle  and  ten* 
dency,  persuasive  and  overpowerbg  in  their  manner,  and  that  few 
of  the  waking  brethren  could  so  deeply  interest  an  audience.'* 
^  What  could  be  done  under  such  circumstances  ?  It  was  rather 
odd  to  prescribe  regimen,  and  austerities,  to  a  patient  who  knew  of 
on  disease,  and  even  if  there  had  been  a  disease,  the  difficulty  would 
scarcely  have  been  diminished ;  for  the  infirmity  was  not  only  in- 
nocent to  the  patient,  but  eminently  instructive  to  all  who  wit- 
nessed its  effects*''  After  much  consideration  of  the  case,  and 
having  found  that  all  the  more  gentle  stimuli  which  had  been  ap- 
plied, to  rouse  her  from  her  unconscious  and  hortatory  state,  were 
without  effect,  the  (acuity  finally  sent  her  to  Cayuga,  where  she 
had  formerly  resided,  without  prescribing  any  course  of  medicinei 
diet,  or  mode  of  life,  in  which  she  might  seek  a  cure  for  her  dis> 
ease.  It  was  left  to  be  worn  away  by  time,  or  it  might  be  suffered 
to  continue  without  much  inconvenience* 

Professor  Mitchill,  however,  investigated  her  case  hi  a  men 
enlightened  and  philosophic  manner*  He  first  set  himself  to 
collect  all  the  similar  and  analogous  cases,  and  by  the  aid  of  hn  ex- 
tensive correspondence,  and  deep  research,  he  gathered  together 
an  immense  mass  of  well-authenticated  facts,  a  part  of  which  are 
laid  beibre  the  public  in  the  volume  which  now  lies  before  us. 
Among  these  are  two  cases  of  sleeping  preachers  parallel  to  this, 
the  one  a  Pennsylvania  Quaker,  the  other  an  En^ish  lad  of  the 
established  church ;  then  there- is  an  account  of  a  lady  who  sii^ 
in  her  sleep-^of  another  who  walked  several  miles  in  the  aane 
4 
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eondition  to  see  a  whale — one  of  a  priestt  very  derout  and  exem* 
plarj  when  awake,  who  nsed  to  rob,  and  '^commit  sacrilege,  and 
many  other  abominations,  b  his  unconscious  stato ;  together  wi(h 
stories  of  visions  and  hallucinations,  and  mysterious  speculations^ 
enough  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on  end,  and  the  reason  reel  and 
grow  giddy  with  horrible  amazement. 

Having  got  together  these  materials,  the  Professor's  next  bu< 
siness  was  to  arrange  them  in  classes,  and  then,  according  to  the 
philosophical  fashion  of  the  times,  to  erect  a  scientific  system, 
and  form  a  somnial  nomenclature.  He  divides  the  states  of 
animal  exktence  into  three,  fvaktfulne$8,  sleep,  and  vision^  or 
dreamy  to  which  last  he  gives  the  classical  name  of  somniunu 
The  forms  of  somnium,  says  he,  are  either  symptomatic  or 
idiopathic ;  of  the  former  there  are  fifteen,  of  the  latter  eight, 
classes.  We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  with  the  enumera* 
tion  of  the  first  class,  further  than  to  observe  that  prophecies, 
visions,  trances,  and  second  sight,  are  all  arranged  under  this 
'  head.  In  the  second  class  we  find  Somnium  firoip  abstraction ; 
Somnium  with  talking ;  Somnium  with  walking ;  Somnium  with 
inventions  in  science,  poetry,  and  music;  Somnium  cum  imistco, 
with  shiging;  and,  lastly,  Soomium  cum  rdigionef  with  prayers 
and  preaching ;  to  which  we  may  add,  on  the  authority  of  an- 
other  case  in  the  same  collection,  Somnium  with  eating  and  drink- 
ing, and  Somnium  cum  compulaiioney  with  arithmetic  and  mathe- 
matics. So  that,  for  aught  that  appears,  the  whole  business  of 
human  life  could  be  carried  on  as  well  or  better  if  one  half  of  the 
human  i^e  were  constantly  dreaming.  Copious  as  is  Dr.  Mit- 
chill's  collection  of  somnial  exploits,  stiU  he  might  have  greatly 
enlarged  it ;  even  the  small  compass  of  our  own  reading  could  sup- 
ply him  with  some  additions.  He  might,  for  instance,  under  the  head 
of  ^ommum  cuminveniionef  have  related  the  case  of  the  metaphy- 
sician and  mathematician  Condillac,  who,  when  he  was  preparing  the 
course  of  study  which  he  drew  up  for  the  prince  of  Parma,  often 
broke  off  in  the  middle  of  a  proble;n  or  a  disquisition,  tofgo  to  bed ; 
when  he  awoke  he  generally  found  that  he  had  completed  his  task 
in  his  sleep.*    The  Delia  Cruscan  Mrs.  Bobinson,  assures  us,  on 

•  Tbif  bet,  or  tomethiog  like  it^ii  fcrioQclj  related  by  Csbaoif,  in  hS«  •*  Ktpportt  da 
Fhytlque  et  do  Moral  de  rHoume,*'  a  work  !■  wbicb  aiucb  profound  tdence  if  diAifl 
op,  A  li  Pnmetmy  in  a  rer^  plettaot  Bainer. 
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the  honour  of  a  poetess,  tfmt  one  cf  her  finest  pottos,  **  ckt 
Maniac/'  was  actually  composed  and  dictated  t^  her  dluq^itai^ 
whOe  all  her  faculties  were  locked  np  fai  sleep.  Then^  tooi  Ihsit 
is  the  case  of  Voftawe,  who  has  preserved  four  lines  which  he 
made  in  a  dream.  He  had  been  supping  with  a  (Kend  who  aside 
delightful  little  extemporary  verses,  and  sung  them  with  great 
gayetf  •  Voltaire  went  to  bed  fiifl  of  pleasfaig  fecoHectioBS  of  the 
social  qualities  of  his  agreeable  companion,  and  as  soon  as  he  Ml 
asleep  composed  a  quatrain  hi  his  praise,  ^e  Uoes  are  not » 
good  as  some  in  Mahomet  or  Zaire^  Init  thby  areabodtas  weH  as 
nine  tenths  of  the  waldng  productions  of  otir  living  poets :  • 

Mon  cher  Touron,  que  tu  m^enchantes 
Par  la  douceur  de  tes  accens ! 
Que  tea  vers  sont  doux  et  couhna ! 
l!u  les  fais  comme  tu  les  chantes. 

Another  instance  of  poetical  somnium  may  be  found  in  Kiq^ 
works,  who  says  that  he  once  waked  hisMelf  by  repealiog  akiod 
These  lines,  which  he  had  composed  in  a  mormng  naps 

Nature  a  thousand  ways  icomplalns, 
-  A  thousand  ways  expresses  pahis ;     ' 

But  fdr  her  mirth  she  hath  but  three. 
And  very  smtil  ones,  ha,  ha,  ke»* 

We  marvel  too  at  the  omission  of  the  wdl-attflienticaMl  hmtj 
of  the  DevWs  Sonata,  a  celebrated  musical  comporfHon^  wtfeb 
owes  it  origin  to  a  dream.  A  great  Italian  ninbietan  dlMnttllftt 
he  had  a  trial  of  skill  in  his  art  with  the  devil,  ¥tb^  tftler  te 
ttiusician  had  exhausted  all  his  skill,  took  the  violin  and  plft]pld 
him  a  piece  of  most  overpowering  excellence  and  admirable 
execution.  iThe  fiddler  wdsed,  and  in  vain  endeavoured  to  recal 
to  his  memory  those  notes  which  still  tingled  in  his  ear ;  from  hii 
fanperfect  recollections,  however,  mixed  with  hid  more  ftiMe  wsk- 
bg  conceptions,  he  composed  the  piece  of  taiusic  which  hoi  Ate 
borne  the  name  of  the  DmfiVs  Sonata*  We  are  infdhned,  tbt^*iij 
a  medical  friend,  Aat  Van  Swieten  records  another  curioo^  dUki 
an  histance  of  what  may  be  appropriately  terobed  Sonmiam  tHim 
BiX€if  a  scolding  somnium ;  for  the  comfort  of  raatriiilofiM  ffie. 
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I    welMipsllMABiBdwiostflMeswianeTerbeB^^ 
Id  fbrm  a  chn.    It  is  the  case  of  a  Bcolding  lady,  who,  not  ■»- 
tiified  whb  the  da^  exercise  of  her  powers,  used  to  ipeiid  the 

!  whole  of  the  night,  while  asleep,  in  reprimaodbg  her  hatband, 
chkBiq;  her  children,  and  scoldiag  her  servants*  There  isahi4 
the  case  of  John  Oporinos,  a  printer,  who  fell  asleep  wUie 
coci'ecUag  a  Greek  proof^  yet  went  on  till  he  finished  the  sheet  | 
of  which,  when  he  awoke,  he  retabed  no  recollection*  Strange  as 
dl  this  any  appear,  the  reader  may  rely  i^on  it,  that  these,  as 
weH  as  the  cases  cited  by  Dr.  MitchsH,  are  rehited  by  respect- 
able aathors,  and  on  good  authority ;  and  thoogh  it  is  possible 
that  any  particniar  one  of  them  may  be  a  fabebood  or  an  impos* 
tore,  there  are  still  left  eooogh  to  excite  the  curiosity  and  employ 
the  speculation  of  the  medical  and  the  metaphysical  phiieaopher. 
>  O,  the  wise  ancients !  justly  &d  they  paint  Morpheus  in  a  pie* 
bald  harlequin  dress  of  black  and  white,  sinc^  these  are  the 
pranks  which  he  pfaiy*  apon  mortals* 

In  &ct,  the  anckalB  Aoi^ht  and  wrote  much  more  ahool 
dreams  and  visions  than  has  ever  been  done  since;  they  treated 
them  fidbnlously,  allegorically,  and  philosophically,  in  every  shape, 
from  the  k>fty  speculations  of  the  Phtonists  to  the  fn^d  alkfories 
of  the  later  mytibole|^sts« 

We  have  not,  at  present^  leism«  to  mifold  these  lofty  and  mys* 
Seal  doctrmes  lo  our  readers,  nor,  indeed,  are  they  inteUigtMe, 
save  to  those  who  have  penetrated  into  the  very  gfarine>  find 
asnrt  secret  retreat  of  philosophy ;  ••Miyitt  awnwatv*  ttiey  can  be  v» 
deralood  only  by  the  initialed,  who  have,  by  kmg  meditatko,  air 


^  To  lay  their  hands  on  that  golden  key 
That  opens  unto  Wisdom.^ 

We  shall  briefly,  however,  observe,  that  Plato^  Aristotle,  Xeno* 
phoB,  Jamblicus,  and  Plotinus,  all  agree,  that  in  sleep  it  is  the 
animal  only  which  rests,  whilst  the  guidiqg  mind  is  free  to  wander 
where  it  lists.  It  then  sometimes  enters,  say  they,  into  that  in* 
tellectual  sphere,  whence  it  came,  the  centre  of  which  is  every* 
where,  and  the  circumference  nowhere;  andwhicht  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the  thrice  great  Hermes  Trismeipstus,  is  Deity  ; 
Vol.  V.  Nim  Series.  64 
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(Sftm^Jam  tariretVMiii  to  ttB««Mdeste,«Md  fitfoHkvgMw 
a«M  nUeh  it  1m«  contracted  m  ttw^bddj,  and  brfaiglBg^IhA 
faMwMgBdinct  ftun  tbe  worce  of  «H  iat«lleet.  IEIi»t>«MW 
<1mm  IhiM^  giAed  wcee  caBed  vatidratota^  »  men.  Is^^Mk 
Itrair  TirtBoiw  «iindi»  faring  mraflbd  by  the  liwaniBg  caK8«««» 
Uiitj,}Kf  like  •  cdm aiid .wavelcM  lahe^  wlwMiD  the: fatail 
and  pore  n^«f  the  btevcM  anfcfleetadL  fttf^teeMMsir 
Ibe  imperfeciiDn of  mreopereal  aeaat,  and  die freB^r^r^oi^ 
nature,  iottniotioa  ia  aeldom  given  to«tb6r8indF«ii»«aaiB>ele» 
nees  with  wjiicb  it  mnhreceived,  and  fiir  tfaia  tmaoa  certAi-wM 
aien  devoted:  ibeinsdvea  to  atiidjr  and  eipoimd  tto«>«tei 
Diatofj  Vaticinalioiw.  Theae  skilfiil^  ntSonali  "•ge»  and  leMM 
pemm  wete  caUedby  the  Greefa,  OneiwcritSt*  or  OaeiMMibarta. 
Aaphiania  taagbt,  that  all  who  deaired  to  be  endoiMd«tth  «Ul 
^t  of  80BUiiatoi7  ewwcitatiwia,  had  oatj  to  ftat  Ibr  aiweB^^««» 
Iwma,  and  to  abatainaa  long  ftom  wine,  and  the^  w«idd-«en  hi 
iiiMteabted^7«ndowad  with  the  power  of  vaticitaliw/  fW  tto 
•Mtlwing  purieed  fiom  «»tariatgwaanea%  is  tkra  SttiMi>toM» 
HgrgujrHMtt  coUoqaj  with aaporior  and  ceiaatial  ioteH^eiMM.  '^^ 
Eii  animam  et  mentem,  cum  qua  Du  nocte  loquuiTtur.  ^ ''    .' 

Lo|  ttt^pmajwitf  with  which  tt^ipwfaJtlMtf  ./ 

,ToholdJ>i6hfioBie|«,iath.j,oo8of,,lgbt,   -  ;.ij^.,.,'J 

aaaleepng.  with  aahooMer  of  a  crocodile  onder  totf  ^mf-^ 
^|««that  c.-«»tbe  had.  Bubatitathns  a  chamelLrSe  VS 
stored  atone,  found  in  Ethiopia,  called  Comi.  Au.n3oi.{a,\^ 

p«cta»,  of  k7.ng  a  pHSce  of  wodding  cake,  or  apriga'  oTST: 

^  "?i*  ,.^  P'"*^'  *  *^**  "^  "«"S  '«  egRsheU  foil  of  ii 
and  other  bfa  .juaton«  ,«  stained  by  the  pSi««  vulgavl^ 
«na.«  myatieal  aignificationa,  which  we  cannot  now  a^'toi^ 

'  After  this  Wdedbgreaaion,  (which  we  confesaiaitothlng*^' 
to  tfie-purpo8e,and  waa  only  fntende^  to  hnpi«a  our  h»idm  wig- 

*  ^I^^  *"'  ""'■  P"^""""*  *«»n*»S.  *  «ck  we  KaniHFeitf' 
out  Bddburgh  and  «l«arteriy  brethren.)  we  .ball  proc<«tf- 

fronowcamiroputioilnporithBCBriduaaubject.     '   ^  -•• 


In  taiber^irtkNMMBs,  tbtn#  iPe  ooMMftr  Dr.  MMia  w  beklg 
l^oUj,  enisled  to  iS»  thaiikff  of  the  jdiiloMphioat  and  medied 
jumM^^Ms  curibot  ccdfoctiMi  of  ftetgrdatiDg  toihb  iatwaitiDg 
'f«kgeot»  and  the  arraageaMtit  of  theatondev  disthiet  cI^mm*    Be- 
:v€ffal'ofiheiD  tfOMHT,  forthe  finrtitiaie^coiimMiokuit^d  to  the  pub- 
Be  ;  nor  have  any  wiinber  of  theaetoaatt  ever  befiDie  been  Imnigbt 
together  iaita  one  vichr.  Iliey  aae,  b  ftct^  so  muneroas  aid  well  aa« 
timitiealed,  &at  thlwgh  there  may  be  gnmod^  as  there  abrays  is 
w^^SveigF  aneomiiiOD  occurrence,  for  doobthg  of  the  truth  or 
ftfaaeiS'^  any  particular. instance^  he  must  be  a  Uordy  sceptic 
iad^ddy  5rho  can  deny  the  general  fact  of  thb  extraordiinary  state 
ef  tihe  iiieUectad  and  corporeal  powers. 
•  We  are  inolinedio  doubt  of  the  strifct  correctness  of  Dr.  Bfitch* 
ill's  ^iiMoB  of  the  states  of  animal  existence,  into  Wakefulness^ 
Sleept  and  Y ision  \  for  except^  perhfl^,  in  sooie  cases  of  letfaargjr 
and  diSBaae^  tbeie  is:s^ong  reason  to  .believe  that  sleep  is  never 
firM  from  diMflVi*  .  It  is  piohsUe  that  they^  generaUy  ^  come 
like  «badows^-ao  depart^?'  flMngiigfatly  and^-iyidly  through  Itt 
mind,  and  kavkig  no  trace  on  the  memory,  nirtil  recoHectiott  is 
accidentally  awakened  by  some  cfa*cttmstance  ^hich  r^ncalb  to 
the  mind  the  chain  of  ideas  which  had  passed  through  il  in 
sleep.     This  opiaSeD  derives  some  plausibOtty,  at  leas^  from 
&e  comideration  that  of'  our  wsfcing  Hmughla,  acarcely  one  in  a 
t!K>usand  k^ps  a  hold  on  our  memory*— the  utmost  shretch  of  Sf* 
collection  may  labour  in  vain  to  recall  the  half  of  those  ideas 
which  have  glided  through  our  miodsdurii^  the  last  day  or  hour; 
and  yet  h^re  we  are  i^ded  in  our  remembrance^  by  many  external 
associatioos  of  time  and  place.    All  this,  Imwever,  is  to  be  cmt- 
aidered  more  as  matter  of  conjectural,  though  very  probable, 
opinion^  than  as  an  ascertained  law  of  oUr  nature.     . 

Tte  whole  body  of  fact  and  speculation  containedin  this  vo- 
luflie  goes,  we  thiok,  to  the  confirmatipa  of  that  theory  of  the  state 
of  tbe«iind  dormg  sleep,  which  has  been  so  ably  mamtained  by 
Dqgald  Stewart ;  that  in  consequeifice  of  soase  physical  aher- 
at#n  ottbe  systeni,'(pediaps  hnmediatel^  caused,  as  Dr.  Finestley 
has  sugBQStody  by  the  compresaion  of  the  brain,)  the  will  lesep.its 
influence  over  our  inteBectual  and  phjFffical  poireai  $  whilst  the 
habitaal  trstos  of  thou^ts  gp  on  with  their  accustoped  rapidB-, 
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ty^^  M€«nling  to  the  mbm  gnent  lam  of 
faem  Iht  ■indt  wiwi  irAer  ittd*«defiiil| 
Hw  met  pert  sbut out,  we  are  oooqpletetj  m  tf»  p«Mr«f t^Hat 
IMO  of.  Mteeiilion  wkicb  tikes  yowiMJauof  tiM  uody  enivT 
tfaoae  leir  bedi^  eetetioDi  to  jriuch  we  rtvab  leMihlfi  ^  Si* 
MMbaUiiii»  deep  talUeg^  &c»  are  evide^tlj  etatea  eC  iiiipfaiil 
aleep,  wbere  the  toiai  retttoa  ita  pwer  rate  aeme  fiieuhiaa/wkiit 
ethers  are  dtogetterfbeedfiomitsiiAieiioe;  aadlbe  aieej^lrih* 
and  walker  use  those  faculties  preckelj  m  the  flM>de  wUih»  -m^ 
giihig  solely  from  this  hypothesis,  we  shotddt  a  prions  e^psct  them 
tedo.  Thas  we  find  the  sleepuq;  preachers eegroesed  I 
rei^MNis  ideas  which  occupied  their  wakhigBHDdB ;  the  i 
lieiao  emplojed  m  his  problem,  aod  the  drason  of  fte  peet  i 
with  new  combuiatieBS  of  those  oomaMHiplaGe  poetical  i 
ioiages,  and  fArases,  with  whkh  his  BMOMwy  is  stored^  and  wUdi 
are  so  stroogly  associated  U^dier  by  the  natval  reinctien  ef 
rhyme  and  venrificatioa,  mid  the  habitual  practice  of  composWoB. 
The  only  anoaialemi  case,  wUch  we  know,  is  thatof  GyrffloVb- 
davswo,  ao  austere,  mortified,  aud  devoirt  Oarth«ilaii»  irho*had 
gaiaed  great  reputation  far  his  piety  while  awake,  but  hi  hn  u^ght 
ly  rssaUes,  after  seaadalisug  his  brethren,  by  h)08e  and  pvefime 
IsttdDg,  he  went  on  from  one  roguery  to  another^  wnti  lie  end^f 
in  open  robbery  and-  sacillege*  in  the  first  place,  wOi^Vipeet 
this  story  owes  a  tittle  of  its  colouring  to  the  (kscinathig  and  live- 
ly pencil  of  Dr.  Goldsmith,  who  relates  it ;  but  if  it  is  true,  then  we 
lake  Father  Cy  rillo  to  have  been  an  arrant  scoundrel  in  hia  heaii. 
The  fear  of  punishment,  a  natural  hypocrisy^  or  monastic  ambi* 
tioa,  nught  restrain  the  open  exercise  of  hia  passioiui;  but  he  still 
brooded  over  them,  and  cherished  his  evil  propensities  in  tfast 
luxury  of  iancy,  which  Jcrimson  has  so  admirably  termed  **  the 
invisible  riot  of  the  mhid,  4he  secret  predigalify  of  beiiqE,  secure 
fiom  detection  and  fearless  of  repioack^  When  the  oontrol  of  die 
win  was  suspended,  and  he  was  left  to  the  imrsariaiisJ  ffthibitina 
of  his  true  character,  he  appeared  as  he  was,  and  thus  destroyed 
in  his  sleep  all  the  reputation  for  [nety  and  hoUneaa  which  he 
bad  earned  by  his  waking  hypocrisy. 

This  volume,  among  its  other  multifiuriotts  contents^  contaiBS  aa 
ordinal  letter  from  Dr.  Priestly  to  Dr^  Mitchill,  ooOe  eul^ef 
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I'ltiit  very  ingeiiioiM  and  acdTMmiided  pUkioplMt 

'.  wfta»  «iiB  well  kiiawii»  a  disciple  of  Hartley,  and  be  acoordisg^ 

■>iiilaiiia  that  mmy  of  tbe  pheoofttOBa  of  draaminBydelirittiB,  and 

;  intoaacalbii,  may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  is  tbe  brain 

4iiere  are  diffiertnt  regions  ;  io  some  of  which  ideaa  may  be  repo- 

j«tted  out  of  the  rsach  of  ordinary  excitement  but  where  Aey  may 

be  reyiveid  by  particnlar  eiscmnstances ;  and  that  the  re^n  of 

;  AoBeideaSi  whicb  occnr  in  sleep,  are  deeply  seated  m  the  very 

iwterior  of  the  brain.    • 

\.:^, .  ^JEf,,.m iqpecuk^ingonlhe  case  of  tfiese  sleepbg  tibeologians,  our 

S^MliB^eift  can^rive  any  assistance  from  imagiiHog  Ihat  the-  doe^ 

"{ u^tmfk  of  election  is  nethiiq;  more  than  a  piuticolar  atom  of  the 

>  .  fmun,  <tf  that  the  idea  of  repentance  is  similar  to  that  trenra* 

r/^fa^  which  may  be  seen  m  a  costard,    or  jeDy,    we 

hu^tik^  them  their  superior  sagacity.      For  onr  own  parts  we 

^  ^ijf^^^,  wkh  great  humility,  that  the  doctrine  of  ^  materialistB^ 

v^vIemiJ^  of  brbging  mtellectual  operatioos  dawn  to  Hie  level  of  oer 

:;;^^i^a^rstanding,  only  serves,  to  envelop  them  in  tenfirfd  obscurity* 

f^V  tWe  hold  it  to  be  far  more  pfatiosopbical  to  rest  contented  wkfa 

;^idnlie  idtiinate  facts,  which  nature  haa  submitted  te  oar  observe- 

^  'JanfOLf  and  which  guide  us  to  the  means  of  mei^  and  w&mA  m^ 

^pam^nent,  than  to  endeavour  to  eke  out  our  seaaty  fcnowtedgn 

^f^i^i^i  gratoitoos  and  perptexing  hypotheses* 

But  apt  the  mind  or  fiEtncy  is  to  rove 

Unchecked,  and  of  her  roving  is  no  end; 

Till  wam'd,  or  by  experience  taught,  she  learms, 
//  I '  '\  That  not  to  know  at  large  of  things  remote 

From  use,  obscure,  and  subtle,  bi^  to  know 
V  V  .^  ^"^  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life. 

Is  the  prime  wisdom;  what  b  more^  is  fiow, 

Or  emptiness,  or  fond  impertinence, 
'^.p'%  AndrendenusinthhigstiiatmosteoBeem, 

Uopmetised,  unprepared^  and  stBi  to  seelu 
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THE  RAPHAEL  OF  CATS. 

*    '  ■• 

[Trantteted from  a  Freneh  JoanmL]  '  *^'^  '' 

OoTTFHiKD  Mind,  a  painter,  deservedly  cekbrated(br|^q|(* 
traordinary  success  in  the  delineation   of  bears  andf  catSt  4«b^ 
lately  at  Bern,  in  Switzerland.     He  was  a  pupil  of  Frmmober- 
g6r»  and  hb  extraordinary  talents  in  the  represeaiatioa  of  variooi 
qpecies  of  adimalsy  but  especially  those  above  mentioBed,  in  paiqi^i .' 
ingB  in  water  colours,  are  attested  not  only  by  numerotts  prodiic:| 
tions  of  his  pencil  in  the  port*folios  of  various  amateurs  at  Ber^, 
Zurich,  and  Basle,  but  also  by  the  high  encomiums  passed  upon 
his  performances  by  artists  of  the  highest  eounence*    Hadamf  / 
.  Lebrun,  of  Pkris,  the  first  female  pamter  living  never  foiled^  i»^ 
her  looniejrs  through  Switzerlaqd,  to  piirchaae  several  oLMimj^^t 
perrormancea,  declaring  that  they  were  real  mastec  pieces  of  Iji^r 
kind,  and  would  be  acknowledged  as  such  in  the  Freocll  in^tco- 
potis.     It  was  she  who  firdt  gave  to  our  artist  the  appetatioo  of - 
Le  RapkJad  des  C%afo— (the  Raphael  of  Cats)-— which  he  haf  . 
•ver  iibce  retained,  and  by  which  strangers  inquired  for  him  ai 
Beni^.    Mind  was  worthy  of  tius  name,  not  onlv  on  acfmvit.Q& 
the  correctness  of  his  drawings  of  thoae  animal^  and  the  timh- 
though  dignified  delineation  of  their  forms,  but  also  on  account  of 
the  life  and  spirit  which  he  transfused  Into  them  in  his  picture^. 
The  particiilar  and  individual  physiognomy  which  distinmiikbea 
each  of  his  cats ;  the  half-fawning,  hdf  tig^r-Gke  look  wfaicih  It 
common  ^o  them  all ;  the  graceful  movements  of  his  1uttena»,tfanr. 
or  four  of  which  are  sometimes  represented  sportiiq^  abo«ii  the 
mother ;  the  silky  hair,  which  looks  as  though  yoii  could  Uow  jC 
iip.1..^  a  word,  whatever  is  characteristic  of  the  auimal  we  fini  ii  ^^ 
his  works  with  such  truth  and  complete  illusion,  that  the  spect^ktor 
would  scarcely  be  surprised  if  the  eyes  i>f  his  figures  begui  $o 
roll,  if  the  paws  were  raised  for  a  spring,  and  the  wtaU-koowo  cry  . 
were  to  issue  from  the  paper.    The  affection  of  Mind  for  the  fe- 
line race  might  be  termed  fraternal.     When  he  was  at  work  a 
favourite  puss  generally  sat  by  his  side,  and  a  kind  of  converaa* 
tioD  was  kept  up  t>etween  them,  partly  in  words  and  partiy  by 
gestures.    He  was  often  seen  employed  at  hia  table  with  an  old 
cat  on  his  lap,  and  two  or  three  kittens  upon  both'  shouldera,  or  m 
the  hollow  formed  at  Ae  back  of  his  neck  by  the  inclination  of  his 
head,  while  the  whole  fiunily  purred  forth  their  delight  at  having 
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fband  such  comfortable  quarters,  in  souods  resembling  those  of  a 
spinning  wheel.  Thus  encumbered,  he  would  sit  for  hours  to- 
gether at  his  work,  and  abstain  from  every  Inotionrtfaat  could  in 
the  least  incoounode  his  beloved  favourites.  In  lli09,  the  gene- 
ral massacre  of  cats  at  Bern  rendered  their  friend  almost  ioton- 
solable.  Eight  hundred  of  thb^ammals  were  slaughtered  in  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours,  because  one  had  gone  mad  and  bitten 
others.  Mind  had  indeed  carefully  concealed  and  preserved  his 
darling  Mioette,  but  the  melancholy  sight  which  every  moment 
Ulet  ins  view  of  dead  or  living  cats  carried  tfy  men,  maids,  or 
boy^,  to  the  skinner,  wounded  him  to  the  heart.  In  wiater  even* 
ings.  Mind  used  to  amuse  himself  with  carving  bears,  cats,  and 
other  animals,  in  miniature,  out  of  wild  chesnut-tree,  with  such  ac»- 
curacy  and  skill  that  they  had  a  rapid  sale,  and  were  bought  up 
by  many  as  ornaments  for  their  chimney  pieces.  ,  Mind  passeia 
many  pf  his  happiest  hours  at  the  Bears'  Den,  h  Bern,  where^ 
from  remote  antiquity,  two  live  bears  have  l^een  continually  kept. 
Between  him  and  these  animds,  a  peculiar  sympathy  seemed  to 
subsist-  No  sooner  did  Friedli,  by  which,  oaine  he  wi^i  j^st 
known  at  Bern,  make  his  appearance,  than  the  bears  haistened 
to  him  with  a  friendly  grunt,  and  saluted  him  wi(h  a  bow,  upon 
which  fhey  were  invariably  rewarded  with  a  piece  of  bresMl  or  an 
apple  from  the  pocket  of  their  benefactor  and  friend.^— Next  to 
cats  and  bears.  Mind  received  the  greatest  delight  from  iQ^dos 
over  works  of  art,  in  which  animals  were  Introduced, .  Amons 
these,  however,tbe  lions  of  Rubens,  some  pieces  of  Rembrandt  and 
Potter,  and  Riedinger^s  stags,  were  the  only  copijBs  that  be  allow? 
ed  to  be  excellent.  With  the  oth^r  animals  by  Riedinger  ha 
found  fault  almost  without  exception,  as  incorrect  The  bears, 
by  the  9ame  artist,  he  characterized  as  absolute  monsters :  .neither 
did  he  entertaip  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  the  celebrated  cats 
of  Comd,  Yischer,  and  Hollar.  On  hunting  and  historical  com- 
positions, he  often  pronounced  most  neyere  opinions,  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  celebrity  of  the  master ;  oq  other  matters, 
Botwithctanding  his  secluded  life,  he  displayed  profound  penetra- 
tion and  correctiudgment.— The  following  parody  of  the  verses 
of  Catullns,  on  Lesbia's  sparrow,  has  been  proposed  as  an  appro* 
l^iale  inscription  for  this  artist : 

Lugete  o  fisles,  ural<|^  higetol 
Blortnos  est  vobis  amicus 

wUcfa  might  be  thus  rendered : — 

Tewaepingeats,  your  sorrows  BMir;   ' 
Tour  gri^ye  softened  Bruins  beikiw^ 

Koum  huB  whom  Death  has  saalch  kom  yau. 
Forsooth  ye'U  nevar  find  his  feUow ! 
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AocfioMfrit  in  particalar,  bave  long  beea  celebrtted  finr  thor 
tu/perboKctd  idlmts  :  but  all  their  former  doings  mre  outdone  bf 
She  foOowiiq;  tdrertiBeiiieDt  which  ampeared  in  the  Times  of  Nov. 
32 :— <<  To  be  told  bj  Daniel  Smith,  at  his  Great  Room,  AIde^ 
man's  Walk,  a  compact  family  residence ;  the  premises  are  situ- 
ated at  Bbhopgate,  a  favourite  spot,  about  three  miles  from  Wind- 
sor, and  stand  upon  a  coounanding  emmence,  verging  mtn  the 
Park,  widi  which  thej  communicate  by  a  private  gate.  The 
mxnenffram  the  background  bursU  like  enckantmeni  ttpon  the 
vteiv,  and  ihetgeie  in^anU^  coMgkt  wUh  raphere  fry  a  froM,  ro» 
WMnltc  glade^  apenina  amidst  Out  mast  ptciuresque  rettrtmeai 
efon  an  expanse  of  viUebeneatiif  abounding  in  alitiie  variegated 
beaiaties  of  thejorest,  and  crowned  wMh  the  distant  but  nu^n^ 
eeni  grandeur  of  Windsor  Castle  !  !  /—The  estate  to  be  view^ 
&c.''— -Bravo,  Mr.  Daniel  Smith !— Worthy  pupil  of  Mr.  i\g|f, 
that  renowned  professor  of  the  art,  and  practitioner  of  panegyric ; 
-— iHj^.  **  The  auctioneers.  Sir,  the  auctioneers  have  lately  got 
•ome  credit  for  their  language,  but  'twas  /,  Sir,  first  enriched  ttieir 
style — ^twas  /  first  taught  them  to  crowd  their  advertisements  wiifa 
panegyrical  superlatives,  each  e[Hthet  rising  above  the  other  fte 
bidders  in  their  own  auction  rooms !  From  mb  th^  learned  to 
enby  their  phraseology  with  variegated  chips  of  exotfe  oKtephor; 
by  MB,  too,  their  inventive  focnlties  were  called  forth— Tcs,  Sir, 
by  MB  they  were  instructed  to  clothe  ideal  waOs  with  gratoitoas 
finrits— 4o  insinuate  obsequious  rivulets  into  visionary  groves — to 
teach  courteous  shrubs  to  nod  theu*  approbation  of  tl^  gnrtefol 
aoQ !— or,  on  emergencies,  to  nuse  upstart  oaks  where  there  had 
never  been  an  acorn ;  to  create  a  deli^tfid  vicinage  wifliout  the 
assistance  of  a  neighbour;  orfixthe  templeof  Hygeiam  thefona 
ofLincrinshii^/' 
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LIN£S» 

[I  am  afraid  that  WaverleF  bai  not  been  m  popular  in  ihif  coontiy  as  it  detenra  to  be. 
S«ott*f  proie  f^la^  to  be  sure,  b  none  ofthe  best,  and  tbe  first  part  of  bisnorel  is  a  littla 
heavy,  for  be  certainly  does  not  feel  himself  at  home  in  England;  but  tbe  instant  he 
touches  Scottish  ground  his  strength  revives.  Notbiag  can  be  sMre  aqnisite  than  his 
Scottish  characters,  whether  grave  or  coaiie:  his  deSineatiop,  botti  of  general  nature 
and  of  the  habits  and  eharactaia  of  those  timei,  is  at  once  spirited  and  aeooraie,  and 
though  tbe  tale  depends  nore  npoo  characters  than  incident,  the  interest  was  so  steXHig 
that,  in  spite  of  whiggish  pnjudiee,  my  whole  heart  was  with  the  princei  and,  for  tbe 
time,  I  was  an  arrant  Jacobite.] 


Closed  is  the  book—the  tale  is  o*e 
Its  scene  from  Fancy's  eyes  are  faded ; 

The  gallant  chieftain  is  no  more, 
The  mists  of  death  his  brows  have  shaded.  ^ 

Too  soon,  brave  chief!  thy  course  was  nm. 
Too  soon  thy  bright  career  was  clonded ; 

Thy  gloiy's  h^dly  risen  sno, 
Untimely  sunk— in  darkness  shrouded. 

Ah !  where  are  now  the  matchless  pair. 
Who  through  old  Scotland's  valley  roved  ? 

Where  rests  the  high-bom,  noble  fair. 
Who  Wogan*s  memory  so  much  loved  7 

Tbe  lily,  and  the  mountain  oak, 
.United,  braved  the  warring  wind ; 

The  trtt  has  felt  the  spoiler's  stroke* 
The  blighted^iv'r  is  left  behind. 

And  oold  are  now  those  Hi({b1aiid  breasbt. 
Which  beat  with  Vatonr's  fervid  ^ow; 

Low  in  tbe  tomb  each  warrior  rests. 
Unconscious  of  his  cliieftaio*s  wo. 

Deserted  is  tbit  ancient  ball. 

Where  once  the  bard's  sweet  DumlMn  roie ; 
Where  grace  and  beanty  led  the  ball 
Tbe  spider's  filmj  brood  repose. 
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The  owl  nsnips  M«e4?or*t  chaift 

The  ImI  there  ipWMlf  liii  ebo6  wiv  f 
And  icreaoiiog  to  the  doskj  air, 
Hoerselj  the  sable  iHTeo  ihig^ 

Tbai  ma^  harp  is  sileot  laid,    . 

Which  once  eooM  charm  the  Usteniog  throng ; 
No  more  the  echoing  faHI  and  glade 

Repeat  the  notes  of  Flora's  song  :— 

All»  all  ave  foded  flwn  the  bImI, 
Lute  UgMiring  in  a  saiMBer  skj ; 

And  few  Che  traces  left  behfaid. 
Past  dajs  of  greatness  to  descrj. 

Then,  eh !  how  soothhig  here  to  trace. 
Though  frkitlf,  that  unclouded  daj; 

To  search  the  annals  of  a  race 
ObllTiott's  stream  hath  swept  awaj. 

And  thou,  whose  pages  haTC  essaj'd. 
To  save  what  ^el  Is  spared  b j  time* 

Reoeife  the  thanks  of  many  a  maid. 
And  many  a  youth  of  Scotia^  ellme. 

The  young  with  rapture  long  diall  read 
'  Of  warlike  tlmes--too  great  to  last; 
Theold,  while  yet  their  boaoms  Meed, 
Ifoy  afanoit  dream  they  are  not  past ! 


CM)M1IEMGRATIGN  OP  REYNOLDS 

Bbu  8h»B|  well  known  to  the  literary  world  as  an  ar^  and  a  poet 
of  great  merit,  has  latei/  pablidied  a  amall  poem  under  this  titie^ 
de^Bcaled  as  a  tribnte  of  apidanse  to  the  genius  of  the  great  fiitlier 
dT  the  Engllili  school  of  pidntkig«  He  tiias  describes  the  pottrait  of 
Mrs.  Siddons,  in  the  character  <tf  ihe  Tragic  Mrje:— 

**  In  awfld  pomp— impassioned— yet  serene. 
SubttniBlnsoiTOw  ails  te  Tragle  Queen ; 
A  solemn  air— a  selNustahied  lepose, 
The  Mose  in  medtatlTe  sadness  shows ; 


Tbe  tinge  of  griar  bQT  toaeUng  afpect  ir«wi ; 
In  moornfiil  meaning  fixed,  ber  eye  appears. 
And  seems  a  window*  whence  Um  son!  of  wo 
Looks  forth  apon  the  suffering  world  below. 
Oneitherside—^readguafdians  of  her  state!  * 
Terrific  stand  her  minlflters  of  (ate ; 
At  her  conmiand  prepared  to  shake  the  soul. 
To  pohit  the  dagger,  or  preatnt  the  howl. 
A  glow  diTine— -an  awe*inspking  gloom* 
That  gods  themselves  b  thunders  noilght  aaramcv 
In  shadow  J  grandeur  shrouds  each  teiAil  Ibrm, 
While  distant  fi^UUog^  gild  th'  eneirclipg  storm*'* 

.  The  following  tines  are  on  the  portrait  of  Goldsmiths— 

**  Who  that  has  read— and  who  but  rnds  the  pi^  ? 
Where  Wakefield's  Vicar  wins  both  youth  and  a^  i 
Where  touched  Irom  life  with  simplest  grace  and  ease* 
Hie  Primrose  family— for  erer  please ! 
Who  that  has  traced  the  TraveUert  and  pursued 
The  map  of  man,  through  Tarioiis  realms  reriewed  ? 
But  hails  the  minstrel  of  thy  mpoumful  tide, 
'  Sweet  Auburn,  lorellest  Tillage  of  the  yale.' 
Here  by  bis  side  who  gave  him  first  a  name- 
While  liriog— friendship,  and  when  buried— fome ; 
With  Johnson,  Bumey,  and  Baretti  placed, 
Behold  the  bard  of  nature,  truth,  and  taste." 

The  reflections  which  follow  the  review  of  those  portaifs  of  emi* 
Bent  men,  are  perticolarly  well  expressed: — 

••  Blest  be  the  skiU  which  thus  enshrines  the  gfeat  I 
And  rescues  Tlrtue  from  oblivion's  fiite ! 
Which  seems  to  fix  the  follii^  stars  of  mfaid. 
And  still  preser? e  their  bistre  to  mankind ! 
Immortal  art!  whoae  touch  embalms  the  braye  ! 
Discomfits  death,  and  triupphs  o'er  the  grave: 
In  thee  our  heroes  lire    eitf  beauties  biooai» 
Defy  decay,  and  breathe  bqrood  the  topb: 
Mirror  divine,  which  gives  the  i^  to  viewl 
.  Reflects  the  i^pege  and  retains  it  too ! 
Recalsto  friendsh^'s  eye  the  £idiog  fiMW» 
Revifcs  each  look  and  rifals  every  fraeA. 
In  thee  the  banii^ied  lover  fM»  reUe( 
His  bliss  hi  absenee,  and  Mb  balm  in  grief. 
Alfectkw,  grateful  owns  thy  sacred  power. 
The  fiithci'  feels  thee— in  affliction's  hour ; 
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Wheo  catcUog  life  e*«r  sonae  loT*d  cherab  Hiet 
To  Uke  Iti  angel  staUon  in  the  skies. 
The  portrait  loothes  the  Ion  it  ean*t  repair. 
And  iheds  a  comfort— e?en  on  despair.*' 

Thefbnowiiq;  liaee  on  tiM  art  of  painttng  are  happy  ;— 
«« Immortal  art !  nor  sense  of  taste  has  lie. 
Nor  glow  of  soal,  who  finds  no  eharm  in  tliee; 
His  heart  is  shut  to  natnre^H»>ar8e  and  cold, 
A  clamsj  oast  of  her  half-fimshed  moald  : 
For  such  in  vain  the  beams  of  beaoty  rise. 
Adorn  tlie  earth,  and  glitter  hi  the  skies ; 
In  Tain  her  cfaanns  the  enchantress  Fancy  flhigs, 
•  To  deck  the  rough  reality  of  things ; 

To  lure  firom  low  ddl^its  of  sense,  and  raise 
The  ambrosial  relish  of  immortal  praise.'* 

The  penomficatioii  of  Taste  guidiag  Reynoldsi  is  wM  eon- 
cdTed:-^ 

«*  Hail,  Beauty,  hail!  ethereal  beam  that  plays 
On.  boman  hearts,  and  khidles  Passion's  blaze ! 
Hi"  fires  to  tiiee  immortal  genios  owes. 
Of  thee  enamoured  still  his  bosom  glows; 
Blessed  in  thy  smile  he  bums  with  double  flame, 
And  tastes  his  heaven  on  earth — in  lore  and  hme ; 
The  only  joys  a  care-worn  world  can  gi?e. 
Which  makes  it  bliss— to  feel,  and  life— to  live. 
Sun  of  his  world !  as  to  the  orb  of  day. 
The  flower  reverthig,  drinks  its  vital  ray. 
To  thee  the  pahiter  turns  his  eye— his  heart. 
His  lamp  of  life!— his  l^t  and  heat  of  art ! 
Thy  vittons  beaming  o'er  his  fate,  difinse 
The  glow  of  Taste— the  lustre  of  the  Muse  ; 
They  cheer  his  arduous  progress,  and  repair 
The  wrongs  of  fortune,  in  the  coarse  of  care.  ^ 

**  Warm  at  her  shrine,  when  Reynolds  early  paid 
His  ardent  vow^  and  first  Uivok'd  her  aid; 
The  Goddess  soon  her  fevourite's  chdm  allowed. 
And  drew  her  votary  from  the  vii%ar  crowd; 
Led  him  to  fields  which  no  rude  step  defiles; 
On  Nature's  lap^  where  Infent  Beauty  smiles ; 
To  secret  bowers  wiiere  oft  lecUned  of  yore. 
For  Zeuxis^sake,  lair  Helen's  form  she  wore ; 
Where,  full  revealed,  in  all  her  heaven  of  chafflis^ 
6be  blessed  Apelles-^  Campaqptes'  arou, 
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Where  Titian  too,  more  receot,  weottorofe 
'Midst  Loyes  and  Graces — faTourite  of  the  grove ; 
Her  image  traced,  through  every  form  and  hue, 
With  rapture  wrought,  and  riyalled  as  he  drew. 

**  Here  Reynolds  oft  with  Taste  delighted  strayed, 
Aod  caught  some  nymph  divine  in  every  shade. 
To  meet  his  eye,  where'er  the  master  moved. 
The  bowers  grew  brighter,  and  the  paths  improved ; 
In  glowing  groups  the  Graces  sought  to  shine, 
And  asked  for  life — in  his  immortal  Ime.*' 

The  descriptioD  of  Cardinal  Beaufort's  picture,  on  his  death  bed^ 
IB  worthy  of  the  noble  sabject: — 

''  But  what  sad  victim  here,  of  crimes  untold. 
Arrests  the  sight— that  shudders  to  behold  ? 
With  conscience  more  contending  than  with  death. 
Ambitious  Beaufort  yields  his  parting  breath. 
A  ghastly  grin  deoote»— in  direfol  ftay. 
He  meets  the  King  of  Terrors  with  dismay ; 
He  writhes,  he  raves,  convulsed  with  paip  and  fear. 
And  all  he  dreads  hereafter— suffers  here. 
For  not  the  body*s  agony  alone. 
We  trace  in  each  distorted  feature  thrown ; 
The  busy  fiend,  the  power  of  guilt  declares, 
'Tis  the  soul's  anguish— and  the  wretch  despairs. 
Beside  the  bed  of  death,  with  uprais'd  band. 
We  see  his  pious  pitying  sovereign  stand. 
In  vain  to  touch  the  sinner's  heart  be  triest 
Or  wake  his  hope  of  mercy  in  the  skies; 
Remorse  anticipates  the  wrath  divine. 
In  horror  planged,<-Ae  iUt  andfnakesnQ  9ign.^\ 


DOMESTIC  LITERARY  INTELUGENCE. 

The  Teteran  bard,  Philip  Frenean,  bat  latelf  pnbfished  bjr  (ke 
haDdi  of  DaTid  Loogworth,  of  New-Tork,  two  small  Itoio.  Totanna 
of  poemsy  on  a  variety  of  sobjects.  This  author  acquired  a  good 
deal  of  celebrity  during  oar  reyolotionary  war  by  hb  numerow 
pieces  of  satire,  both  humorous  and  severe,  in  which  ma^y  of  the 
Tain  exploits  of  the  enemy  were  represented  in  a  ludicrous  light,  and 
the  characters  of  several  individuals  in  this  country  who  a^Kiered  t» 
the  British  cause,  held  up  to  ridicule  or  reproach.  A  cottsidereUe 
part  of  the  present  collection  relates  to  the  events  and  tcansactiona 
of  the  late  war,  and  scarcely  a  memorable  incident  either  on  land  or 
water,  has  tscisiped  the  glance  of  hb  ever  vigilant  and  indefiitigabie 
mnae.  Many  of  his  effusions  on  these  subJMts  are  spirited  a^  &• 
eetious,  and  well  calculated  to  please  the  popular  taste.  He  depicla 
land  be^es and  naval  fights  with  much  animation  and  gay  colouring; 
and  being  himself  a  son  of  old  Neptune,  he  is  never  at  a  loss  for  ap- 
propriate circumstance  and  expressive  diction,  when  the  scene  lies 
at  sea. 

Readers  of  a  veiy  refined  taste  will  not,  probably,  relish  the  gmml 
style  of  Mr.  Freneau*s  composition,  for  it  is  marked  with  a  certain 
rusticity  of  expression  and  phraseology,  that  can  only  be  palliated  liy 
the  wit  and  humour  of  which  it  may  be  the  vehicle,  or  the  inflnence 
it  may  exercise  in  kindling  patriotic  and  heroic  feelings  in  the  bosoai 
of  the  peasant  or  common  soldier.  Mr.  Frenean  has  considerable 
inerit  in  this  way ;  and  as  he  makes  no  high  pretensions  to  classic 
grace  or  elevation,  he  should  not  be  judged  by  the  severe  roles  of 
criticbm,  and  condemned  because  he  b  not  often  splendM  in  ^o- 
ti<Hi,  and  mellifluous  in  cadence* 

His  martial  and  political  ballads  are  by  no  means  contemptible; 
they  are  free  from  bombast  and  affectation,  and  often  have  an  arch 
nmpiicity  in  their  manner,  that  renders  them  very  poigpiant  and  strik- 
ing. If  the  ballads  and  songs  of  Dibdin  have  dieered  the  ^nrits 
and  incited  the  valour  of  the  British  tars,  the  strains  of  Frenean,  in 
like  manner,  are  calculated  to  impart  patriotic  Impulses  to  flie  Imrfs 
of  hb  countiymen,  and  their  effect  m  thb  way  should  be  taken  as 
the  test  of  their  merit,  without  entering  into  a  veiy  nice  *»^*"ffnftHAP 
of  the  riiyme  or  the  reason. 

For  our  own  part,  we  have  no  incfination  to  dwelt  on  hb  defecla; 
we  had  much  rather 

With  full  applause,  inhonojnr  to  hb  age. 

Dismiss  the  veteran  poet  from  the  sti^ ; 

Crown  his  last  exit  with  distingubhed  praise. 

And  kindly  hide  hb  baldness  with  the  bays.  B. 

Jt  Vitro  tf  the  Nen-Tork  Staie  iVi^on,  has  just  been  published  at 
New- York,  in  an  8vo  pamphlet  of  90  pages.    We  re^tfd  the  peai- 
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tentiaij  establishmeBts  of  the  United  States  as  among  tlie  most  use- 
M  and  noble  experimentB,  or  rather  improTements^  of  this  age. 
That  at  New-Tork  is  one  ol  the  most  important  we  have,  and  §ie 
accoont  here  ^ven  of  it  fomis  a  vahiable  statistical  docoment  We 
eonld  not  birt  observe  die  number  of  convicts  discharged  from  this 
prison  by  pardon.  This  is  certainly  a  defective  part  of  the  system. 
Mercy  should  not  be  excluded,  but  punishment,  however  lenient, 
(Migfat,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  to  be  certain.  The  pamphlet  b  adorned 
vrith  a  neafly  engraved  view  of  the  prison ;  we  perceive  that  one 
of  Moreland^s  hogs  is  feeding  quietly  under  the  prison  wall ;  as  it  is 
4jo  be  presumed  he  was  borrowed  for  the  occasion,  according  to  the 
CBstom  of  the  art,  this  is,  at  worsts  nothing  more  than  a  breach  of 
trust  in  the  artist,  and  no  felony. 

A  small  pamphlet  has  recently  been  printed  for  the  nse  of  the 
^vemors  of  the  New- York  Hospital,  intitled  Hmisjhr  vnJtroduang  an 
improved  mode  of  treating  the  Insane^  by  Thomas  Eddy.  It  contains 
many  senMMe  and  useful  remarks  on  the  moral  management  of  the 
insmie,  and  inrists  strongly  on  the  superior  efficacy  of  mild  and  gentle 
treatment  The  substance  of  this  tract  is  drawn  from  Tuke*s  AccowU 
'  of  the  Reireaif  an  admirable  lunatic  asylum  near  York,  in  England, 
under  the  superintendance  of  the  society  of  Friends ;  into  which  nei- 
ther chains  nor  corporeal  punishments  are  ever  admitted — in  which 
(every  appearance  is  avoided  which  can  suggest  painful  ideas  to  the 
patient,  and  where  the  whole  system  of  control  is  founded  on  the 
principle,  **  that  whatever  tends  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  pa- 
tient increases  his  desire  and  power  of  self-restraint"  With  the  ex- 
ception of  this  establishment,  we  believe  there  is  no  English  hos- 
pital for  the  insane,  public  or  private,  to  be  compared,  in  this  re* 
epect,  with  the  asylums  attached  to  the  hospitals  of  Philadelphia 
and  New*Tork.  At  least,  if  we  can  trust  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee who  examined  the  London  hospitals  and  private  mad-houses 
during  the  last  year,  those  institutions  are  essentially  bad,  in  their 
whole  system ;  a  system  of  terror,  torture,  chains,  and  dose,  gloomy 
confinement. 

Mr.  Eddy  concludes  by  suggesting  a  plan  of  connecting  with  the 
present  asylum  in  the  city  of  New-Tork  a  rural  retreat,  provided 
with  walks,  gardens,  and  other  conveniences,  for  rural  labour  and 
amusement. 

There  is  one  improvement  adopted  in  the  York  retreat,  and  men- 
^ened  in  T^e's  aeoount  of  it,  which  Mr.  Eddy  might  have  noticed; 
liriffing  as  it  may  appear,  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  effect  bemg  very 
considerable.  We  mean  the  substituting  painted  iron  window  sash^ 
of  proper  dimensions,  for  the  grated  windows,  and  thus  removing^  as 
mu^  as  possible,  tlie  idea  of  restraint  and  confinement 

David  B.  Warden,  our  consul  at  Paris,  has  published  a  work,  On 
the  Originj  Nature^  Progress^  and  Infhienci  of  Conhdar  e^tahlieh* 
tneniit  in  one  vol.  8vo.  pp.  S31.    Until  the  veiy  recent  woifc  of  M. 
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Borel,  whicb  was  not  published  fill  Mr.  Warden's  work  was  netr^ 
completed,  this  subject,  copious  and  important  as  it  is,  bad  neTer 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  literati  or  the  diplomatists  of  Enrope. 
Mr.  Warden  was  led  to  undertake  the  present  work  by  finding,  when 
engaged  in  the  investigation  of  some  points  of  consular  praetiee,  that 
there  was  not,  in  any  of  the  great  public  libraries  of  Paris,  a  sin^ 
memoir  written  professedly  upon  this  subject 

The  subject  could  not  have  fallen  into  better  bands.  Mr.  Warden 
unites  the  habits  of  a  man  of  buuness,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  kj 
the  routine  of  business,  to  the  research  of  the  scholar,  and  he  writes 
with  neatness  and  method.  He  begins  by  an  exposition  of  the  hama^ 
ous  commercial  advantages  of  consular  establishments,  from  whence 
he  passes  to  the  investigation  of  the  actual  and  possible  political  and 
economical  advantages  to  be  derived  from  them ;  he  next  draws  a 
picture  of  the  duties  of  a  faithful  and  intelligent  consul,  and  maintains 
that  he  ought  never  to  engage  in  active  commerce.  He  tlien  traces, 
with  much  learning  and  research,  the  origin  and  history  of  the  com- 
mercial consulate,  and  of  officers  for  the  regulation  of  internal  trade, 
and  the  municipal  administradon  of  districts.  The  nature  md  ex- 
tent of  the  consular  jurisdiction  are  then  elaborately  discussed  in  a 
separate  chapter;  after  which  the  author  examines,  under  separate 
heads,  the  several  consular  systems  of  America,  France,  England, 
Holland,  Russia,  Denmark,  Portugal,  and  Austria.  He  concludes  by 
giving  a  short  account  of  the  lives  and  writings  of  the  most  dbtin- 
guished  consuls  of  different  nations ;  among  those  of  France  are 
many  names  distinguished  for  science  and  literature;  among  the 
English  consuls  are  numbered  Beawes,  author  of  Lex  Mereatoria ; 
Campbell,  the  author  of  the  PoliHeal survey  qf  Qreat  Britain;  Dr. 
Shaw,*  Bruce  and  Drummond,  the  travellers,  and  Recault  the  histi>- 
rian.  Barlow  is  tlie  only  American  in  the  list-^the  name  of  Eaton 
might  have  been  added.  In  short,  Mr.  Warden  has  neglected  nothing 
which  can  add  to  the  dignity  or  usefulness  of  hb  office.  Wiqnefort 
has  been  called  by  a  brother  publicist,  aeeerimus  vindex  legatoumij  the 
champion  of  ambassadors ;  Mr.  Warden  is  entitled  to  almost  as  high  a 
rank  as  the  champion  of  consuls.  According  to  his  view  of  their  ri^U% 
duties,  and  importance,  the  picture  which  Cicero  drew  of  the  qua- 
lifications required  in  the  first  magistrate  of  ancient  Rome  is  scarc^ 
too  highly  coloured  for  the  more  humble  modem  consul,  the  guardian 
of  those  commercial  interests  which  the  Aristocrats  of  Rome  con- 
signed to  the  patronage  of  the  tutelar  deity  of  thieves. 

*^  Ammo,  consulem  esse  oportet,  consllio,  fide,  gravitate,  vigilan- 
tia,  cura,>  maximeque  id  quod  vis  nominis  prsscribit  rdpublicas  con- 
Bulendo." 

I.  Riley  has  in  the  press,  The  New-Fork  Justice  of  Ike  Peo^  h^ng 
a  digest  of  the  duties  and  pomers  of  a  justice  ^  the  Pieace^  com- 
prising also  Vie  principal  parts  qf  the  criminai  lam  of  the  state.  By 
a  gentleman  of  the  bar,  in  one  volume,  8vo^ 
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I.  Riky  has  also  in  presB,  3d  toI.  TamOm^i  MiporU,  3d  rol. 
MtmforiTa  Virginia  Reports,  and  BonnyeastWa  SfUhmdic^  adq>ted 
to  the  United  States. 

Chttdes  Le  Bmn,  Esq.  has  issued  proposals  for  publiahing.  The 
Liberty  rf  Ike  Seoi,  from  the  French,  in  one  toI.  8to.  of  400  pages. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  in  Charlestowny  Mass.  for  a  new  and 
neat  edition  of  Frideaux^e  Cormectwn,  of  the  Old  and  J^en  Teeternieni* 

A  new  literary  journal  has  been  C(mimenced  at  Boston,  called  The 
j^orth  American  ueview. 

M.Carey,  Philadelphia,  has  published  Shepherd's  Paris  in  1802 
and  1814^  a  review  of  which  may  be  found  in  our  January  npmher. 
The  volume  is  full  of  good  sense  and  observation. 

During  the  last  summer  we  announced  to  our  readers,  that  Dr. 
SGtchili  was  employed  in  examining  the  natural  history  of  the 
fishes  of  the  coast,  rivers,  and  lakes  of  the  State  of  New- York. 
Since  that  period  this  learned,  zealous,  and  indefatigable  inquirer,  has 
pursued  the  study  of  Ichthyology  with  great  perseverance  and  success, 
and  has  examined,  described,  delineated,  and  classed,  many  species 
altogether  unknown  to  the  European  naturalist*  He  has  lately  laid 
this  curious  body  of  information  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophic 
cat  Society  of  New-Tork,  and  it  will  soon  be  presented  to  the  world, 
Sn  the  0rst  volume  of  their  transactions.  This  elaborate  paper  is  now 
in  the  press;  it  fills  about  100  quarto  pages,  and  will  be  liccompanied 
by  a  number  of  quarto  plates  of  many  fishes  of  our  waters,  which  have 
never  t>een  before  described;  all  of  them  accurately,  and  some  of  them 
elegantly,  drawn  by  Drs.  Mott,  Inderwick,  and  Akerly,  and  engraved 
by  Anderson,  an  artist  who  has  already  distinguished  himself  by  his 
taste  and  skill  in  natural  history.  Beside  making  this  important  ad- 
dition  to  the  stores  of  natural  knowledge  contained  in  our  own  lan- 
guage. Dr.  Mitchill  has  made  arrangements  for  communicating  infor- 
mation on  the  Ichthyology  and  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  to 
the  naturalists  and  politicians  of  the  continent  of  Europe.  M.  Noel 
De  La  Moriniere,  a  distinguished  naturalist  of  Parb,  has  been  for  some 
years  employed,  under  the  patronage  of  the  French  government,  in 
preparing  a  magnificent  publication,  on  the  natural,  economical,  and 
commercial  history  of  useful  fish,  to  be  comprised  in  six  vols  4to. 
with  splendid  engravings.  Having  finished  the  European  part  of  his 
work,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Baron  L'Escaltier,  consul  at  New- 
Yorkf  a  man  of  science,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Institute,  re^ 
questing  information  on  the  fisheries  and  fish  of  the  United  States. 
Inconsequence  of  this  request.  Dr.  Mitchill  has  transmitted  to  M. 
Moriniere  a  great  mass  of  important  information  on  this  subject. 
Vox-  V.  ^ew  Series.  66 
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Proposals  hare  been  iseaedlbr  poblisUiig  «a  HiUmieai  Memmr  §f 

ihe  campaign  of  181 A  ohd  1S15,  m  Louimma^  from  the  time  of  Ges. 
Jack»on*8  arrival  io  ISew-Orleans,  until  Uie  oiBcial  pvMioaliOB  eC 
Peace,  illustrated  with  plans  of  the  moyements  and  poaitioiiB  of  the 
two  armies,  taken  from  actual  survey,  and  a  general  mop,  shoviaf 
the  approach  of  the  British  fleet,  the  phu;e  of  landing,  and  other  topo-_ 
graphical  designs,  with  a  portrait  of  Gen.  Jackson.  By  Major  A. 
Lacarriere  Latour,  principal  engineer  in  the  late  7th  Military  DistrioL 
The  work  will  be  comprised  in  one  8vo.  volume  with  three  plana  aai 
maps,  at  five  dollars. 

There  has  lately  been  published  in  New-Tork  d  plan  of  the  SorOt 
/rom  Fart  Eric,  It  b  executed  in  a  very  humble  style,  and  its  only 
merit  lies  In  its  correctness  and  authenticity.  In  that  resnect  it  is 
valuable  as  a  military  and  historical  document  It  is  inteni^  as  the 
first  oC  a  series  of  cheap  plans  of  the  actions  of  the  late  war,  and 
will  shortly  be  followed  by  the  actions  at  Plattsburg,  Williamsbmg, 
and  New  Orleans. 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE  AND  SCIENCE. 

Joseph  Bouchette,  Esq.  Surveyor-General  of  Lower  Canada,  has 
prepared,  and  will  soon  publish,  A  Topi^apkical  Map  of  the  9H- 
tied  aiid  most  interesting  parts  of  the  province  of  Lomcr  Canada^  on 
a  scale  hitherto  unparalleled,  being  2}  miles  to  an  inch,  consisting 
of  two  parts,  so  adapted  as  to  admit  of  being  united,  and  forming  to- 
gether an  entire  length  of  eleven  feet  by  four  and  a  half;  on  which 
will  be  shown  all  the  divisions  of  the  districts,  connties,  seinories, 
and  townships ;  all  the  prominent  features  of  the  country ;  the  set- 
tlements, roads,  rivers,  streams,  churches,  rolUs,  bridges,  and  fer- 
ries, with  the  sites  of  the  villages  and  towns  in  a  manner  probably 
unequalled  for  local  precision. 

it  ctimprehends  complete  delineations  of  all  the  townships  of  Lower 
Canada,  with  their  subdivisions  as  at  present  granted^  distingoisUng 
the  reservations  made  for  the  crown  and  the  ungranted  parts,  and 
all  the  new  settlements;  the  whole  taken  ft'om  the  official  fiekt 
plans  and  returns  of  surveys  of  the  property  formerly  belonging  to  the 
Jesuits,  but  now  reverted  to  the  crown ;  the  lands  annexed  to  the 
king  s  forges  of  St  iVIaurice  and  those  of  Batiscan ;  and  Craig's  Road,  * 
the  intended  line  of  communication  from  Quebec  to  the  United 
States. 

This  Map  includes  great  part  of  the  States  of  New- York,  Vermont, 
New-Hampshire,  and  the  province  of  Blaine>  showing  their  reladve 
connexion  with  Canada ;  the  towns  of  Vergennes,  Burlington,  and 
Plattsburg,  and  the  village  of  St  Albans,  with  the  roads  therefrom, 
toward  the  British  boundaries,  are  particularly  laid  down. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  show  the  positions  of  the  rocks, 
shoals,  and  soundings,  in  the  River  St  Lawrence;  the  sitoationof 
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the  lighthouse  to  Green  iBlandi  the  buoys  at  the  tniTeree  opposite 
to  St  Roch,  and  the  telegraph  stations,  with  views  of  the  principal 
headlands,  with  their  bearings  and  distances. 

Plans  of  the  cities  of  Qnet>ec  and  Montreal,  with  their  different  di- 
visions  into  fiefs  and  domains,  will  be  inserted. 

A  topographical  Description,  forming  a  royal  Sro.  Tolume,  wiH  ac- 
company the  work,  which  will  comprise  accounts  of  the  different 
townships,  and  when  they  were  erected ;  the  terms  of  leases,  histo- 
rical notices  of  all  the  French  original  grants,  and  other  observations 
and  remarks,  embellished  with  views  and  plans;  among  which  will 
be  found  those  of  the  principal  battles  fought  during  the  present  con- 
test. 

The  author  also  intends  ^ving,  as  a  supplement  to  the  topogra- 
phical map,  an  explanatory  geographical  map  of  the  provinces  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  from  the  latest  surveys,  and  acyusted 
by  the  most  approved  and  recent  astronomical  observations.  Also 
a  plan  of  the  communication  between  the  river  du  Loup,  on  the 
&t  Lawrence,  and  Halifax,  with  a  table  of  distances  from  Quebec  to 
that  place ;  a  plan  of  the  district  of  Gaspe ;  and  one  of  the  Grand, 
or  Ottawa  River. 

Royal  Academy  London. — On  the  16th  December,  being  the  461h 
anniversary  of  the  Royal  Academy,  the  annual  private  distribution  of 
prises  to  the  students  took  place  in  the  council  room. 

Mr.  West,  the  venerable  and  amiable  president,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  prevented  from  attending  his  duties  in  the  academy,  by  the 
serious  indisposition  of  Mrs.  West,  was  denied  the  gratification  of  de- 
livering the  medals  by  her  dissolution.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Fuseli,  who  began  his  address  to  the  students  by  lamenting  that  the 
assembly  was  that  evening  deprived  of  Mr,  West's  company,  and  the 
students  of  the  honour  of  receiving  their  medals  from  his  hands.  He 
then  presented  the  medabin  the  following  order,  vis. 

Ufe  eioM.— 'To  Mr.  Hayter,  the  silver  medal 

Jnlique  Class, — ^To  Mr.  Leslie,  of  Philadelphia,  the  silver  medal 

ArckUectural  Class. — ^To  Mr.  Goldicutt,  the  silver  medal. 

ModeUmg.-^Ho  Mr.  Wyatt,  the  silver ;nedal. 

The  distribution  was  attended  by  a  numerous  assemblage  of  aca- 
demicians, associates,  and  students. 

Mr.  Angelo  Majo  has  discovered  in  the  Ambrosian  library  a  Very 
ancient  Codex  rescriptus^  with  the  Carmen  paschale  of  Sedulius,  con- 
taining some  hitherto  unknown  portions  of  Cicero's  orations  pro  Ttd- 
lio,  Seauro^  and  FlaecOf  and  notes  to  that  pro  Scauro.  Of  the  first 
oration,  of  which  we  had  hitherto  but  a  few  fragments,  we  now  pos- 
sess part  of  the  exordium,  with  the  division,  and  two  parts  of  the  ora- 
tion itself.  Of  the  second,  of  which  but  a  few  lines  and  words  were 
known,  we  have  now  part  of  the  exordium,  and  of  the  narration.  In 
the  third  a  chasm  is  filled  up.  The  characters  appear  to  be  of  the 
first  or  second  century. 


OBITTART  NOTICE. 

XKed«  in  London,  Elisabetfi,  wife  of  BeojAmin  West^  esq.  the  tndy 
eminent  and  yenenible  president  of  the  Royal  Academy.  This  lady, 
born  at  Philadelpbia,  on  the  let  Norember,  1741,  was  tfie  joungfst 
dandier  of  the  Shewell  family,  of  great  reapectalnlitj  in  that  city. 
Her  friendship  with  the  family  oi  Mr.  W  est  oommenced  prior  to  1^ 
going  to  Rome  ia  study  historical  painting,  in  1760.  On  qniuing  the 
classic  region  of  the  arts,  he  fixed  his  residence  in  London  in  Augoet 
1763,  and  soon  after  bis  father  accompanied  Miss  Sbeweil  to  &ig- 
land,  to  be  united  to  this  his  yonn^st  son  They  were  according^ 
married  on  the  2d  of  September,  1764,  and  during  a  onion  of  above 
half  a  century,  she  has  enjoyed  tlie  satisfaction  ^  sharing  that  emi- 
nence which  the  partner  of  her  life  has  acquired  by  the  sucoe^nl  ex- 
ertion of  talents  which  proclaim  him  the  first  of  living  painters,  and 
which,  contrary  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  display,  with  in- 
creasing years,  augmented  vigour  and  more  resplendent  brilfiancy. 
Mrs.  West  was  a  woman  of  refined  understanding,  correct  in  her 
moral  duties,  warm  in  her  attachments  to  her  family  and  friends,  as 
she  was  to  virtue,  and  impressed  with  a  deep  sense  of  refigpon,  as 
founded  on  the  pure  basis  of  Christian  benevolence.  She  was  charit- 
able to  all,  but  virtue  and  talents  in  distress  had  a  prior  claim  upon 
her  bounty.  She  had  a  quick  sensibiUfy  to  homage  paid  to  genius  duly- 
appreciated,  but  detested  flattery ;  though  she  was  not  blind  to  her  own 
endowments,  yet,  when  they  were  mentioned  in  her  presence,  she 
would  turn  from  the  speaker  in  modest  dbtress.  When  she  indnHred 
her  poetic  fancy  in  delineating  living  characters,  it  was  to  cherish  vir- 
tue, or  gently  admonish,  but  never  to  wound  the  feelings  of  a  friend 
for  the  sake  of  displaying  her  wit  Such  were  some  of  the  amiable 
qualities  which  won  the  love  of  all  to  whom  she  was  known.  The 
malady  which  had  for  several  years  deprived  her  of  the  society  of 
ber  acquaintance,  and  which  brought  on  a  slow  decline,  she  bore 
with  dignified  fortitude  and  calm  resignation,  in  the  bosom  of  her 
family,  till  her  decease,  on  the  6th  of  December,  in  the  74tb  year  et 
her  age,  and  after  a  union  of  63  years  and  three  months. 

At  Lancaster,  (Penn.)  in  the  62d  year  of  his  age,  the  Rev.  Reniy 
Muhlenberg,  D.  D.  President  of  the  Lutheran  church  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  long  known  as  the  first  scientific  and  praeticnf 
botanist  in  this  country. 

A  slight  sketch  of  his  last  and  great  botanical  work,  may  be  foiui4 
in  the  Analectic  Magaeine,  vol.  iv.  p.  83. 

e/ittoenify  of  iht  Stak  ^IVm-Ymk,  2M.  Map.  1815. 

At  a  meetifif;  of  the  class  Attending  Profesror  Mitdiiirs  lectures  on  riatDrmiBiHocT, 
the  foUowio^  rew>liitioo  was  DrnmimoaslF  adopted  :  fiemlved  that  tins  aieetiac  9t^ 
with  d^ep  sentibilit^  tbe  loss  of  Henry  Muhlenberg,  D.  D  ftc.  the  chief  nf  the  hotaiti* 
of  the  United  States,  especially  at  a  time  when  he  was  preparina  a  new  editioo  of*, 
catalofiie  of  the  plants  of  North  America,  and  that  they  deem  it  proper  to  make  a  pub- 
lic «»xpreB8ion  of  the  bif  h  respect  they  bear  to  bis  memory.    Tberelbre, 

KeMolved,  that  the  above  resolntioQ  be  eommunleated  for  pnbticatioo  io  the  Aoatoctie 
Mapwine. 

Sitmd  PoBt^  Chairvan. 

Jckn  A  B.  Mums,  Secretary.  -   ^ 
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